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rri.!'  WHITE  steamer,  a  man  in  gr.w 

AND    TWENTY    THOUSAND    SHIPS. 


]5v   HdWAKi)   1".   Spr.vgue. 


The  visitor  to  the  Great  Lakes  who  stroll.s  opening  season  is  felt  in  full,  and  all  through 

along  the  riverside  of  Belle  Isle,  near  Detroit,  the  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  early  winter  an 

may  see,  almost  any  time,  some  part  of  the  observer  on  Belle  Isle  could  view  some  passing 

grand  parade  of  the  lake  ships.  ship  every  few  minutes  of  the  day. 

The  shingling  and  crunching  contact  of  the  Numerous  statistics  have  been  printed  from 

first  steamer's  bow  is  hardly  heard  in  the  ice  of  time  to  time  to  prove  that  the  traffic  passing  by 

the  Strait  of  Mackinac  in  April  before  the  early  this  point  is  the  greatest  inland  commerce  in 

starters  of  this  parade  are   under  way   from  the  world.      And   in   this  ceaseless  stream  of 

Chicago  with  the  first  loads  of  grain  in  the  new  ships,  may  be  seen  almost  every  variety  of  craft 

season.    While  these  cargoes  are  being  stored  in  used  in  commerce. 

the  Buffalo  elevators,  the  answering  crack  of  the  Many  of  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  live  in 

frosty  covering  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  proclaims  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 

that  navigation  is  open  from  Duluth,  and  the  no  doubt  many  of  them  know  something  of  the 

gates  of  the  great  locks  at  the  "  Soo  "  swing  wide  vast  shipping  voyaging  back  and  forth  during 

to  admit  the  spring  ships  from  Lake  Superior.  the  navigation  season  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 

The  ice  cakes  are  still  lazily  floating  and  that  some  interesting  facts  are  yet  to  be  told, 

lingering  in   the   Detroit  River,  although  the  and  it  would  be  well  for  American  yotmg  folk 

warm  breath  of  early  May  is  on  them,  while  to  get  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  that 

the  bulk  of  the  procession  is  forming  and  fall-  the  commercial  supremacy  of  America  is  largely 

ing  into  line  all  along  the  triangular  course  of  due  to  the  aid  of  these  great  fresh-water  seas, 

fresh    water   between    Duluth,    Chicago,    and  over  whose   courses  are   carried   the    nation's 

Buffalo,  each  ship  placing  itself  according  to  corn  and  flour,  its   copper  and  iron   ores,  its 

its  speed  and  time  of  departure.  lumber  and  salt,   and   the  coal  for  the  great 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  excitement  of  the  Northwestern    country.     It    is   estimated  that 
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the  freight  tonnage  passing  Detroit  in  1897 
amounted  to  over  thirty-five  milhon  tons. 

The  portion  of  this  amount  passing  the  canal 
at  Sank  St.  Marie,  which  is  open  only  to  lake 
shipping,  is  greater  than  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  open  to  the  ports  of 
the  world  the  year  round,  while  the  American 
locks  pass  ships  but  about  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve. 

But  it  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  this  story 
to  deal  with  the  ships  that  float  or  the  ton- 
nage that  is  carried  over  this  magnificent  reach 
of  waterways,  whose  shore-lines  contain  over 
half  the  fre.sh  water  of  the  earth,  but  rather  to 
tell  of  a  small,  yacht-like  wliite  steamer  that 
dances  over  the  swells  of  the  Detroit  Kiver  to 
meet  and  exchange  messages  and  salutes  with 
every  one  of  the  passing  ships — a  little  midget 
servant  to  this  enormous  commerce.  Without 
this  tiny  steamer  the  lake  commerce  would  be  as 
helpless  as  we  of  the  cities  and  towns  ashore 
would  be  without  the  postman  and  the  post- 
office.  From  Kalamazoo  and  Yokohama,  from 
Australia  and  Sweden,  from  all  over  America, 
and  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  come 
the  messages  that  this  little  boat  delivers  to 
her  big-ship  friends  as  they  speed  up  and  down 
past  Detroit  and  Belle  Isle,  to  the  mines  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  elevators  of  Duluth  and 
Chicago,  and  back  again  to  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  and  the  other  distributing  points  of 
Lake  Erie. 

The  tremendous  advance  in  shipping  facili- 
ties on  the  Great  Lakes  in  recent  years  has 
been  due  to  tireless  American  enterprise,  fos- 
tered by  generous  appropriations  by  the  go\- 
ernment  in  aids  to  navigation  ;  so  when  the 
need  of  this  little  messenger  presented  it- 
self, the  Washington  authorities  were  not  slow 
in  making  the  experiment  leading  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

This  method  of  handling  United  States 
mail  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
and  the  idea  of  a  floating  post-office  that  suc- 
cessfully delivers  and  receives  mail  to  and 
from  ships  at  full  speed  is  only  another  illus- 
tration of  the  wonders  and  far-reaching  benefits 
of  our  wide-awake  postal  system. 

Although  Detroit  is  a  very  busy  port,  yet 
very  few  through  steamers  stop  there,  by  far 


the  larger  number  o£  ships  sailing  past  direct 
to  upper  and  lower  lake  cities,  making  of  De- 
troit River  a  connecting  channel  that  might  be 
called  the  natural  gateway  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Lakes,  as  all  its  vast  shipping  must  pass 
through  this  river  in  going  from  loading  to 
unloading  dock.  For  this  reason  this  marine 
postal  service  was  made  a  branch  of  the  De- 
troit post-office,  because  it  was  decided  the 
steamer  could  from  there  find  easiest  access  to 
the  passing  vessels. 

Long  before  ships  could  e.xchange  postal 
matter  and  telegrams  "  on  the  fly,"  it  became 
necessarv  to  work  revolutions  in  loading  and 
tmloading  cargoes,  and  to  light  channels  (hith- 
erto dangerous  enough  in  daytime)  so  that 
thev  could  be  run  at  night,  that  not  a  minute 
should  be  kist,  going  or  coming,  night  or 
day. 

The  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  in  ^\'ashington  now  contain  the 
names  of  nearly  four  thou.sand  ships  that  con- 
stitute this  Great  Lakes  tnarine.  The  fresh- 
water sailors  to  whom  this  fleet  is  intrusted 
would,  in  numbers,  make  the  population  of  a 
large  city.  They  are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled 
to  some  means  of  communication  with  their 
homes  and  families  in  the  States  bordering  the 
Lakes,  and  with  friends  far  away,  and  the  little 
white  steamer  performs  this  service  as  perfectly 
as  can  be  desired. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  deli\erv  it 
was  difficult  to  send  letters  to  any  one  aboard 
ship,  although  Niagara's  wall  confined  the 
movement  of  vessels  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
their  voyages  back  and  forth  were  past  the 
shores  of  eight  States,  with  a  population  of 
t\venty-si.\  millions,  and  their  ports  of  call  in- 
cluded six  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
population  each.  This  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  lake  steamers  ""run  wild  " — that  is, 
they  depend  on  their  owners  and  agents  mak- 
ing profitable  charters  for  them  from  trip  to 
trip. 

The  crew  of  a  "  wild  "  steamer  seldom  knew 
where  to  have  a  letter  sent  before  the  Detroit 
service  began,  for  it  often  hapjiened  that  a  ship 
would  come  down  with  ore  from  Duluth,  billed 
to  Cleveland,  and  as  she  passed  Detroit  a  tele- 
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graphic  order  would  change  her  destination  to 
some  dock  in  Ashtabula  or  Lorain. 

So  the  letters  sent  to  Cleveland  to  meet  her 
would  finally  reach  the  dead-letter  office,  in 
company  with  hundreds  of  others,  and  it  was 
this  accumulation  of  mail  coming  from  the 
cities  of  the  lake  district  that  prompted  the  ex- 
periments leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  marine 
post-office  during  the  summer  of  1895. 

During  the  first  month  only  ninety  letters 
were  delivered  to  passing  ships  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  navigation  in  that  year  the  mail  delivery 
amounted  to  five  hundred  pieces  of  matter  a 
dav.    In  1899  the  amount  of  mail  delivered  to 


mail,  to  each  captain,  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  by  the  Weather  liureau,  of  a  paper 
showing  weather  conditions  for  that  month 
during  twenty  years,  from  which  a  fair  guess 
can  be  made  of  the  weather  for  that  month. 

As  the  down-hound  ships  swing  around  tlie 
lower  curving  corner  of  Belle  Isle  I'ark,  and 
the  miles  and  miles  of  Detroit's  water-front 
come  into  view,  every  one  on  board,  from  the 
officers  on  the  bridge  down  to  (he  humblest 
deck-hand,  knows  that  away  off  down  that 
shore-line  to  the  right,  or  else  hidden  by  the 
busy  shipping,  is  the  little  white  mail-boat,  that 
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passing  ships  exceeded  one  thousand  pieces  a 
day,  and  it  is  now  even  greater. 

The  revenue  to  the  government  from  this 
marine  service  is  greater  than  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  carry  it  on.  Very  few  branches  of 
the  postal  service  can  say  as  much.  The 
skippers  of  lake  ships  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  also,  through  this  office,  and 
weather  reports,  or  special  storm  warnings,  may 
be  daily  placed  on  board  the  passing  vessels. 

The  a.ss!stance  given  the  lake  navigators  is 
further  shown   bv   the    issuance,   through   the 


will  come  leaping  and  dancing  out  to  meet 
them,  blowing  her  signal  of  one  long,  one  short, 
followed  by  another  long  whistle,  which,  inter- 
preted, means,  "  We  have  letters  for  you."  The 
approaching  ship  answers  the  salute  with  a  sat- 
isfied growl  from  her  big  bass  whistle,  the  mail 
is  soon  exchanged,  and,  streaming  a  long  trail  of 
smoke  behind  her,  the  big  ship  is  soon  again 
full  speed  ahead  down  the  river. 

If  the  day  is  a  busy  one,  and  many  vessels 
are  passing  up  and  down,  the  mail-boat  stays 
on  the  river,  and  goes  to  each  vessel  in  turn  as 
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it  passes ;  but  oftentimes  the  river  is  crowded 
with  steamers  and  tows  that  have  become 
bimched  here,  and  must  keep  moving  to  get 
steerageway.  It  is  a  time  like  this,  when  boats 
are  going  each  way,  that  calls  for  daring  ex- 
hibitions of  coolness  and  judgment;  for  United 
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States  mail  must  not  be  delayed,  and  the  mail- 
boat  must  now  and  then  be  jumped  over  a  tow- 
line  and  speeded  across  the  roaring  bows  of  some 
fast-going  steamer,  only  to  shake  herself  clear 
of  the  wet  that  comes  aboard  from  the  bow 
wave,  and,  circling  alongside  some  vessel  anx- 
ious for  the  bundle,  to  toss  it  on  the  deck  and 
be  off  to  the  next  one. 

It  is  bv  no  means  an  easy  task  to  deliver  mail 


to  and  receive  it  from  ships  at  full  speed,  and 
the  emergencies  tliat  arise  bring  out  wonderful 
exhibitions  of  "seamanship"  at  times. 

In  the  first  experiments  of  this  service  it  was 
found  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  do 
the  work  at  full  speed,  as  ships  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  slow  up 
at  this  point.  At  first 
a  swift  yacht  was  pro- 
posed, to  run  alongside 
W'hilethe  exchange  was 
being  made  ;  but  this 
was  soon  found  to  be 
dangerous,  as  the  suc- 
tion between  the  boats 
would  draw  them  to- 
gether with  a  bump 
equal  to  a  collision. 
••Vfter  trying  various 
methods,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  employ 
three  carriers  to  do 
the  work  in  eight-hour 
shifts,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  small, 
stout, clinker-built  row- 
boat,  fitted  with  strong, 
light  lines  of  about 
eighty  feet  in  length 
attached  to  the  stem, 
the  line  to  be  coiled  in 
the  bow,  and  its  end 
tiirown  to  the  passing 
>Iiip  to  be  made  fast, 
i\  bile  the  remainder  of 
the  eighty  feet  leaped 
out  of  the  bow  to  fetch 
up  and  drag  the  row- 
boat  and  carrier  along- 
side to  exchange  the 
mail.  This  might  be 
easy  for  a  boatman  to  do,  but  the  prospect  of 
a  steamer's  big  black  bow  looming  over  him, 
coming  full  speed,  and  pushing  a  wall  of  foam- 
ing water  fifty  feet  across  right  at  him  and  his 
little  cockle-shell,  would  make  the  ordinary 
carrier  used  to  shore-work  faint  away,  and 
even  forget  that  he  knew  how  to  swim.  Pos- 
sibly, after  the  first  few  attempts,  he  might 
gather  courai^e  enoui;h   to   get  within   hailing 
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distance  of  the  steamers,  but  this  would  be  de- 
laying the  United  States  mail;  so  three  prac- 
tical boatmen,  accustomed  to  river  work,  were 
put  through  the  civil-service 
examination,  and   it  was  ar- 
ranged  that   the  little   white 
steamer  was  to  tow  them  out 
to    the    passing    ships,    and 
make    their    deliveries    sure 
under  all   conditions  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

Thus  the  little  white  steamer 
is  the  floating  post-office,  and 
the  men  in  the  small  boat 
towing  behind  are  the  carri- 
ers who  handle  the  mail  of 
the  passing  fleet.  Now  and 
then  comes  a  lull  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stream,  and  the 
little  steamer  returns  to  her 
berth  at  one  of  the  city  docks 
some  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  Woodland  Avenue  land- 
ing of  the  ferries  connecting 
the  King's  Dominion  with 
the  United  States  at  this  place. 
It  does  not  spend  much  time 


at  the  dock,  however: 
only  a  few  minutes,  now 
and  then,  to  receive  the 
Inmdles  of  letters,  rolls, 
and  papers,  and  to  start 
on  their  way  the  simi- 
lar letters  and  parcels 
that  have  been  taken 
off  the  passing  ships. 

Hardly  has  the  re- 
versing-propeller  swung 
her  alongside,  and  the 
light  line  been  looped 
over  a  peg  in  the  wharf 
with  its  two  ends  in  a 
half-hitch  on  the  bills 
aboard,  made  ready  for 
instant  slipping,  when 
a  wiry-looking  carrier, 
clothed  in  gray,  emerges 
from  the  low  cabin,  and 
stepping  lightly  from 
the  pipe  railing  aboard 
to  the  dock,  remarks  :  "  It  is  three  o'clock.  I 
think  I  will  see  what  there  is  upstairs."  He 
walks  rapidly  to  an  outside  stairway  near  by 
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leading  up  to  a  •windowed  balcony  overlooking  adjusting  a  pair  of  marine  glasses  to  his  eyes, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  as  far  as  looks  intently  for  a  moment  toward  the  dis- 
one  can  see  in  either  direction.    Inside  these  bal-     tance  uj)  the  river,  where  the  down-bound  slii|is 
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cony  windows  is  the  marine  branch  of  the  main 
post-office,  in  charge  of  two  clerks,  who  look 
after  the  handling  of  the  nine  collections  and 
deliveries  from  the  main  office  eacli  day.  Here 
tlie  mail  is  handled  in  the  ordinarv  way,  except 
that  no  letters  are  received  unless  they  are  in- 
tended for  some  ship.  On  the  back  of  each 
letter  the  name  of  the  vessel  for  which  it  is 
intended  is  marked  in  large  letters,  so  that  the 
carrier  who  delivers  it  on  the  river  may  lose  no 
time  in  deciphering  a  blind  address. 

The  mail-boat  comes  in  from  the  river  as 
often  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  mail  niav  be 
placed  aboard  of  her.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
carrier's  disappearance  through  the  balcony 
door,  another  figure  (the  captain  of  this  inter- 
esting boat)  steps  out  of  the  wheel-house,  and 


first  come  into  view  around  Lielle  Isle.  Stand- 
ing out  sharp  and  clear  is  a  large  steamer  with 
four  masts  and  a  red  band  around  her  black 
smoke-stack.  The  white  deck-houses  show 
clear  above  the  black  hull,  and  she  pushes  a 
billow  of  water  in  front  as  she  comes  at  full 
speed,  sweeping  rapidly  past  a  slower  steamer 
towing  three  barges.  Behind,  in  the  distance, 
just  showing  through  the  thin  fringe  of  trees, 
can  be  made  out  the  gleam,  in  the  sunlight,  of 
the  bright  work  forward  of  another  lone 
steamer,  one  rapidly  following  the  first.  Turn- 
ing about,  and  witli  a  hurried  glance  at  a  patch 
of  smoke  still  farther  down  the  river,  the  ob- 
server places  the  glasses  in  their  rack,  and 
quickly  sounds  a  short,  sharp  whi.stle,  the  sound 
of  which  brings  the  carrier  to  the  balconv  door. 
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"Hurry  up,  Yates!"  says  the  captain. 
"  Here  is  the  '  Tuscarora  '  coming  doivii,  with 
another  big  fellow  right  after  lier,  and  a  tow 
besides.  Get  the  last  delivery,  and  hustle 
aboard,  for  there  is  another  tow  coming  ///, 
and,  I  think,  a  single  steamer  behind  them." 

Before  the  captain  can  say  all  this,  however, 
the  carrier  rushes  hurriedly  down  the  stairs, 
carrying  a  leather  pouch  from  which  long  en- 
velopes and  rolls  of  tightly  wound  paper  pro- 
trude. 

Leaping  aboard,  he  soon  after  steps  into  the 
rowboat  towing  behind,  and  proceeds  to  place 
the  envelopes  and  rolls 
of  paper  he  has  brought 
with  him  into  a  canvas- 
covered  bo.\-,  divided 
into  pigeonholes,  that 
fits  nicely  into  the  for- 
ward part  of  his  boat. 
.\nother  such  box  placed 
in  the  after  end,  just 
leaves  room  enough  in 
the  center  for  a  seat 
where  he  can  handle  the 
oars  that  now  hang  idl\ 
in  their  rowlocks. 

In  the  little  white 
steamer  there  niikst  be 
some  feeling  of  great 
tlignity  and  importance 
bom  of  long  and  con- 
stant government  ser- 
vice and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  this  grand 
parade  of  ships.  Ap- 
parently she  knows 
every  one  by  sight,  and 
can  call  their  names  as 
soon  as  they  come  into 
view  in  the  distance. 
Certainly  there  is  a 
tremble  of  excitement 
all  through  her  fifty  feet 
of  length  as  the  first  few 
turns  of  her  propeller 
send  lur  circling  awav 
from  the  dock  again. 
Giving  herself  a  good 
shake   and   toss   of  her 
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bow  while  cros.sing  the  lumpy  wake  of  a  pon- 
derous car-ferry  boat,  she  runs  straight  for  the 
niidtlle  of  the  river,  knowing  well  that  she  will 
soon  be  laying  her  clean  white  sides  close  to 
the  black  and  dirty  sides  of  one  of  her  big- 
ship  friends. 

"  That  fellow  behind  the  Tuscarora  is  the 
'  City  of  Bangor,'  "  sings  out  the  captain  again 
from  the  wheel-house  to  the  carrier,  who  is  now 
arranging  his  lines  in  careful  coils  in  the  bow 
of  his  boat,  so  that  they  will  run  free  when  the 
critical  moment  comes.    The  carrier  answers : 

"  The  City  of  Bangor  and  Tuscarora  locked 
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through  the  Soo  together  yesterday  morning, 
according  to  this  morning's  paper,  and  they  are 
sticking  right  together  all  the  way  down." 

"  Do  \ou  think  you  can  get  them  both,  and 
the  tow,  before  these  fellows  coming  up  get 
here?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  the  carrier  replies.  "  Bet- 
ter head  down  a  little,  and  keep  close  to  me,  so 
as  to  pick  me  up  iiuick  after  I  get  through  with 
the  Tuscarora." 

A  spoke  or  two  of  her  steering-wheel  to  port 
heads  the  mail-boat  downstream  and  just  a 
comfortable  distance  to  one  side,  and  parallel 
with  the  path  of  the  oncoming  ship,  now  close 
by  and  foaming  grandly  toward  her.  In  re- 
sponse to  three  strokes  on  the  engine-room  gong, 
the  engine  of  the  mail-boat  is  turning  over  very 
slowly  now  ;  but  the  hand  of  the  engineer  is  on 
the  throttle,  ready  for  the  jingling  signal  that 
will  come  within  half  a  minute  to  "let  her  out" 
for  a  race  with  the  rushing  steamer  for  the  short 
time  that  the  carrier  is  alongside.  Letting  go 
the  short  line  binding  him  to  the  mail-boat,  the 
carrier  gives  a  few  quick  pulls  on  his  oars, 
placing  his  boat  square  under  the  bows  of  the 
approaching  ship  coming  at  full  speed,  whose 
high  black  sides  loom  over  him  with  awful 
meaning  for  an  instant.  With  beautiful  pre- 
cision a  dexterous  twist  of  his  oars  places  his 
boat  just  right  as  the  huge  steel  hull  and  the 
great  roaring  billow  of  water  in  front  of  it 
crash  down  on  him.  The  water  splashes 
into  his  boat  and  lifts  it  high  on  the  foaming 
crest,  and  then  the  boat  sinks  down  and  out  of 
sight  behind  the  wave,  only  to  appear  again  in 
a  moment  close  to  the  flying  side  of  the 
steamer.  The  carrier  is  standing  erect  in  his 
boat,  with  about  twentv  feet  of  his  bow-line 
grasped  in  his  right  hand.  A  strong  upward 
swing  lands  the  rope  on  the  steamer's  deck. 
Plenty  of  willing  hands  are  waiting  to  make  it 
fast.  A  quick  turn  around  a  pin,  and  as  the 
remainder  of  the  coil-  in  the  bow  goes  rasping, 
leaping,  and  curling  out,  the  carrier  sits  down 
and  hangs  on,  for  the  jerk  that  comes  almost  at 
the  same  moment  sometimes  lifts  his  boat  clear 
out  of  the  water. 

While  his  boat  is  dragging  and  slapping  over 
and  through  the  river  swells  with  the  momen- 
tum  of  the  ship,  a  pail  is  lowered   over   the 


side,  in  which  is  the  mail  to  go  ashore.  Tak- 
ing out  the  bundle,  he  replaces  it  with  the  bun- 
dle for  the  ship,  the  pail  is  hauled  up,  his  line 
let  go,  and  the  big  steamer  speeds  away,  leaving 
him  bobbing  up  and  down  in  her  stern  waves, 
and  coiling  up  again  his  dripping  line,  ready 
for  the  ne.xt  one. 

A  minute  later  he  steps  aboard  the  mail- 
steamer  (that  has  followed  him  all  the  time)  as 
coolly  as  if  stepping  off  a  car  at  a  street-cross- 
ing. Wiping  a  few  drops  of  spray  from  his  face, 
he  enters  the  cabin,  and  bending  over  a  table, 
writes  in  an  official-looking  book :  "  Steamer 
Tuscarora  passed  down  3:^0  p.m.  Delivered 
36,  received  29,  and  four  telegrams." 

He  has  hardly  time  to  do  this  before  the 
captain's  voice  from  the  wheel-house  sings 
out :  "  Here  is  the  Citv  of  Bangor  right  on  top 
of  us.  Hurrv  uji  or  you  will  miss  her.  I 
guess  you  had  better  hang  on  and  go  down  with 
her,  and  come  back  with  the  tow  coming  up. 
That  will  place  us  about  right  for  these  fellows 
coming  down." 

The  last  of  this  ends  in  a  shout,  for  the  carrier 
is  already  in  his  boat,  and  is  rowing  the  few 
feet  necessary  to  place  himself  again  under  the 
bows  of  the  following  steamer,  to  repeat  his 
perilous  performance  with  the  Tuscarora. 

So,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  as 
the  ships  go  speeding  by  Detroit,  do  the  sailors 
of  the  fresh-water  seas  get  their  mail,  and  send 
tlieir  messages  to  the  loved  ones  they  cannot 
see  until  the  winter  covering  and  its  snowy 
blanket  in  December  forces  their  ships  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  ports  of  the  Lakes. 

During  a  season  of  navigation  over  twenty 
thousand  vessel  passages  will  be  reported  at 
Detroit.  Not  individual  boats,  however,  as 
each  vessel  may  make  a  number  of  trips,  pla- 
cing her  name  often  in  the  papers.  In  this  great 
fleet  is  every  conceivable  kind  of  craft,  from 
the  magnificent  three-stack  liner  down  to  the 
rustv  little  old  gravel-scow  that  beats  its  way 
up  against  the  four-mile  current  or  comes  to  an 
anchor  to  wait  for  a  favorable  breeze.  The 
crew  of  the  wheezy  old  sand-sucker  are  waited 
on  as  quickly  as  are  the  smart-looking  officers 
in  their  blue  coats  and  gold  braid  pacing  the 
bridge  of  the  big  white  fliers.  A  deck-hand's 
postal-card   goes   in   the   same  mail   with    his 
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captain's  bulky  trip-sheet,  and  both  are  delivered 
together.  The  value  of  this  service  to  vessel- 
owners  is  illustrated  by  the  number  of  tele- 
graphic orders  sent  to  their  ships  while  passing 
Detroit,  a  two-cent  .stamp  affixed  insuring  de- 
livery- by  the  mail-boat. 

Sometimes  a  special-delivery  letter  or  tele- 
gram will  come  to  the  marine  office  for  a  ship 
already  in  sight  approaching.  A  signal  is  rini 
up  on  the  flagstaff,  the  mail-boat  comes  hur- 
riedly in,  leaving  the 
carrier  in  midstream 
to  take  care  of  him- 
self. The  special  is 
taken  aboard,  and 
soon  placed  on  the 
passing  ship,  possibly 
changing  her  destina- 
tion and  saving  her 
owners  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble. Thus  the  little 
steamer  is  valuable  in 
more  ways  than  tow- 
ing the  carrier  about. 
The  daily  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  lake  cities 
each  chronicle  the 
movements  of  lake 
vessels.  Reports  of 
arrivals  and  clear- 
ances as  well  as  pas- 
sages at  other  points 
are  printed  daily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lake 
sailors.  From  these 
reports  a  complete 
record  of  the  move- 
ments of  ships  is  kept 
on  board  the  mail- 
boat,  so  that  the  ex- 
pected vessel's  pas-  ,, , 
sage  at  Detroit  can 
be  timed  within  an  hour,  and  somciinu 
timing  proves  right  to  the  minute. 

The  carrier  in  his  rowboat  has  room  only 
for  the  mail  to  be  delivered  to  ships  exjiected 
within  a  few  hours,  the  bulk  of  the  postal  mat- 
ter being  carried  on  the  steamer,  whose  cabin 
is  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 

Sometimes  some  quick  work  is  necessary  in 
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getting  out  the  mail  for  a  vessel  appearing  un- 
e.xpectedly  on  the  river,  but  never  yet  has  the 
mail  been  lost  or  delayeil.  The  minute  detail 
in  the  work  of  the  United  States  postal  service 
is  here  shown  by  the  recoul  of  every  ship 
passing,  kept  to  the  minute,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  letters  taken  on  antl  off  each  vessel. 

In  service  of  this  kind  the  unexpected  often 
liajipeiis.  Every  ship  must  be  visited  alongside, 
no  niaiier  whether  it  is  day  or  night,  or  wet  or 
blowing  hard.  The 
carrier  never  knows 
what  the  next  hour 
has  in  store  for  him ; 
he  may  be  drenched 
to  the  skin  as  his  little 
boat  goes  leaping  like 
a  monstrous  fish  at- 
tached to  a  long  line 
through  the  rolling 
swell  of  some  close- 
passing  boat,  or  plash- 
ing from  crest  to  crest 
of  a  choppy  sea  dug 
u[)  by  a  screaming 
sou'wester  straight  up 
the  river.  Whatever 
happens,  he  knows  he 
can  swim,  and  so  does 
not  get  nervous  when 
his  boat  crashes  over 
that  of  the  clumsy 
newsboy  who  has  tried 
to  take  the  starboard 
side  also  ;  but  he  cuts 
his  line  and  row-s  back 
in  time  to  rescue  the 
vender  of  papers  from 
his  sinking  boat.  Once 
in  a  while  his  boat 
fetches  up  under  the 
condenser-discharge, 
and  it  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  get  enough 
water  in  her  to  make  it  rather  unpleasant ;  but 
as  she  is  built  to  float  always,  the  mail  delivery 
goes  on  just  the  same,  although  the  letters  may 
be  a  little  damp.  As  all  sailors  are  used  to 
the  wet,  they  care  little  for  that. 

The  number  of  lives  the  mail-boat  and  carriers 
have  saved  during   their  few  years  of  service 
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amounts  to  more  than  a  score.  An.xious  to  get 
their  letters,  sometimes  sailors  have  leaned  too 
far  over  the  ship's  rail,  and  gone  overboard  with 
the  pail  they  were  lowering  to  the  carrier— only 
to  be  picked  up  by  him  a  little  later  and  placed 
on  board  the  vessel  again.  In  her  trips  back 
and  forth  on  the  river,  the  mail-boat  has  been 
present  at  more  than  one  accident,  and  so  has 
several  times  been  the  means  of  saving  life. 

From  the  lazy  drift  alongside  a  low,  slow- 
" going"  lumber  tow  to  the  coolly  calculated 
effort  necessarv  to  land  his  line  on  the  forward 
deck  of  some  high  freighter  "  going  up  light," 
lies  an  experience,  during  a  season,  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  the  carrier  who  handles  our 
mail  ashore,  and  who  always  has  the  solid 
earth  under  his  feet.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  after  a  busv  afternoon,  the  crew  of  the 


little  white  steamer  watch  for  a  chance  between 
ships  to  get  into  the  dock  again,  sometimes 
leaving  the  carrier  in  his  rowboat  bobbing  up 
and  down  way  out  in  midstream.  If  the  hour 
is  near  six  o'clock,  as  the  day  crew  step  to  the 
dock  and  the  night  crew  take  their  i)laces 
aboard,  and  while  her  signal-lights  are  being 
lighted  and  placed,  the  little  steamer  has  a  few 
minutes  to  rest  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

She  seems  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  a  jniff 
of  steam  escapes  from  a  pipe  near  the  water 
and  sputters  and  dies  out  in  a  little  whisper  of 
sound  while  she  rises  and  dips  on  a  passing 
swell.  She  rubs  her  nose  affectionately  against 
the  spring  pile  that  has  softened  so  many 
bumps  for  her  in  the  past,  and  sleepily  nods 
while  waiting  for  the  signal  that  will  start  her 
into  the  activity  of  her  useful  life  again. 


THE  "S.  P.  O.  U." 


Bv  Agnes  Louise  Provost. 


"  \Vh.\t  do  you  suppose  it  is?  " 

Four  heads  clustered  together  over  a  bit  of 
a  note,  four  voices  chattered  in  chorus,  and  a 
fifth  from  the  doorway  announced  a  new-comer. 

"  Girls,  did  any  of  you  get  a  note  from  Nan 
Howland  ?  " 

"Yes,  all  of  usi"  the  chorus  exclaimed. 
And  Margery  Winson  danced  into  the  room. 

"  I  never  was  so  curious  in  all  my  life  I 
Can  you  imagine  what  it  is?  Listen  I  'You 
are  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
charter  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  O.  L'.,  —  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  L'selessness,— to  be 
held  in  Room  138,  Marsden  Hall,  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  December  the 
eleventh.'  'Prevention  of  Usele.ssness '!  Of 
all  mysterious  things  1  And  our  frivolous  Tess 
is  invited,  too." 

"  It  looks  suspicious,  girls.  Methinks  I  sniff 
a  rodent."  Alice  Murray  waved  one  hand 
dramatically,  as  with  the  other  she  deftly  ab- 


stracted a  corpulent  chocolate  from  the  box  in 
her  sister  Olive's  lap.  "  I  am  beset  with  a 
han^owing  suspicion  that  it  is  less  by  accident 
than  design  that  this  wise  Nan  of  ours  has 
selected  six  of  the  most  useless  girls  in  college 
for  her  extraordinary  society." 

"  Yo'  insult  meh  dignity,"  drawled  Marvin 
Avers.  In  moments  of  excitement  Marvin's 
Georgia  drawl  was  always  intensified,  although 
she  never  entirely  lost  her  pretty,  slow  intonation. 

"  Now,  Dixie  Ayers,  tell  me  honest,  tell  me 
true,  did  you  ever  do  anvthing  of  deadlv  prac- 
tical usefulness  in  voiir  life?  " 

Marvin  smiled  ruefully  as  .\lice  pressed  her 
point  home.  Marvin  was  a  good  student,  but 
on  all  points  involving  unnecessary  exertion 
she  was  frankly  indolent. 

"  I  reckon  I  could  if  I  wanted  to,"  she 
laughed ;  "  but  so  long  as  I  don't  have  to, 
honey,  I  'd  ratheh  not." 

"  Alas,  that  I  must  "o!"  mourned  Tess.    "  I 
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hate  to  leave  such  fascinating  society  and  a  and   her  room-mate    Bess   Van   Arsdale,   and 

box  of  bonbons,  but  I  must  get  to  .work  and  seven  inquiring   faces   turned  toward  the  pro- 

imjirove  my  mind,  if  only  to  set  a  good  exam-  moter  of  this  mysterious  scheme, 
pie  l<>  Dixie.     Think  of  me  in  ten  minutes  as         Nan    Howland   was  a  popular  girl,  loving, 

with  rumpled  locks  and  anxious  brow,  an  ink-  generous,   and  unusually   well    endowed    with 

smudge  on  my  chin  and  a  dozen    ponderous  mental  and  physical  gifts.     She  was  at  once  I  lie 
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HALL  BEGIN  BV  ASKING  VOl'  A  yfESTloN,     NAN  ANNOUNCED. 

tomes  about  me.     Dear  me  I    I  don't  see  how  girl  most  in  demand  for  all  manner  of  entertain- 

Nan  can  be  so  amazingly  in  earnest,  and  have  ment,  and  one  of  the  best  students  in  college, 
so  much  fun  too.     If  I  were  as  wise  as  our  Nan         "  I  shall  begin  by  asking  you  a  question,"  she 

I  should  be  a  perfect  muflf! "  announced,  after  she  had  laughed  in  spite  of  her- 
self at  the  rustle  of  expectancy  which  greeted 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Uselessness  her.     "  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  your  father 

was  in  session,  eight  in  all,  counting  Margery  should  fail  in  business,  or  should  die  and  leave 
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you  without  a  penny.  What  should  you  do  to 
support  yourselves?  " 

Nan's  voice  was  drowned  in  a  rhorus  of 
protesting  exclamations. 

"  D('.'"  echoed  Tess  Haines.  "Why,  I  —  I 
—  I  don't  know  what  I  "d  do!  I  M  sit  down 
and  wail  in  despair." 

"Well,"  ruminated  .Mice  Murray,  who  was 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  "  I  suppose  I 
should  turn  to  the  first  thing  that  offered,  from 
grim  necessitv,  and  it  would  probably  be  the 
wrong  thing,  and  I  'd  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"That  's  just  it!"  said  Margery,  eagerly. 
"  To  fit  yourself  then  for  a  profession  or  clerical 
position  would  require  time  and  money,  which 
might  not  be  possible  for  you  to  give.  Now 
does  n't  it  seem  only  right  that  we  should  be 
prepared  for  emergencies  like  that,  and  have 
something  to  rely  on  which  we  know  we  could 
do  well?  " 

"  Nan,  you  dear  old  trump,  it  's  a  scheme!  " 
applauded  Helen  Cuyler,  ever  enthusiastic,  and 
half  a  dozen  voices  chattered  at  once,  as  their 
owners  were  fairlv  caught  by  the  spirit  of  the 
new  idea. 

"  I  '11  spend  less  time  in  drawing  cartoons  of 
the  faculty  and  turn  my  precocious  artistic  tal- 
ents to— to  designing!  "  announced  Olive  Mur- 
ray, in  triumph,  and  Nan  beamed  with  delight. 

"I  know  what  I  could  do!  I  '11  get  papa 
to  let  me  take  a  librarian's  course  at  one  of 
those  jolly  summer  schools,"  Margery  Winson 
called  out  over  the  Babel  of  tongues,  and  Bess 
Van  Arsdale  followed  with :  "  And  I  love 
gymnastics  so,  why  could  n't  I  learn  to  teach 
physical  culture?  " 

But  it  was  Marvin  Ayers,  lazv  little  Dixie, 
who  astonished  them  all. 

"  I  reckon  that  while  we  're  fitting  ow'selves 
for  professions,  we  might  earn  something  heah. 
I  '11  open  a  dancing-class.  Yes,  I  really  will, 
honey" — this  to  the  astonished  Tess.  "I  've 
taken  dancing  lessons  all  my  life,  neahly." 

"  I  '11  trim  over  your  old  hats,"  sighed  Tess, 
resignedly.     "  ^ly  sole  talent!  " 

"  And  since  we  're  none  of  us  really  poor," 
supplemented  Alice  Murray,  flushing  with  sud- 
den shyness,  "  suppose  we  put  the  money  we 
earn  into  a  common  fund,  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
some  girl  who  can't  afford  a  college  education." 


"You  old  dear!"  cried  Tess,  impetuously. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Uselessness  began. 

Moreover,  it  grew  and  flourished,  and  with 
it  the  generous  jilan  suggested  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. Over  Tess  Haines's  door  appeared  a  sign, 
decorated  with  absurd  designs  by  Olive  Mur- 
ray :  "  Old  Hats  Transformed  to  New."  Olive 
somehow  found  time  to  give  drawing  lessons  to 
two  aspiring  young  residents  of  the  college 
town,  and  Dixie's  private  dancing-class  met 
once  a  week,  with  ten  i)aving  members  and  Nan 
for  the  orchestra.  On  Helen  Cuyler's  door 
was  a  sign  with  one  expressive  word  :  "  Fudge!  " 
And  this  was  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  trade 
of  all.  As  the  treasury  grew  they  hovered  over 
it  delightetlly,  making  vast  plans  for  tlie  un- 
known person  whose  ambitions  it  was  to  gratify. 
The  facultv  recognized  the  societv,  smiled,  and 
encouraged  it  gladly  and  earnestly,  and  when 
the  long  vacation  came  in  June,  a  little  group 
of  girls  who  had  hitherto  had  no  thought  in 
life  but  the  unthinking  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent went  to  their  homes  bubbling  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  respective  schemes. 

Summer  passed,  full  of  its  own  pleasures, 
and  with  autimm  the  school  came  together 
once  more.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Uselessness  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  school 
vear  in  the  Murray  girls'  room,  but  there  was 
a  shadow  over  them  all. 

Nan  was  not  there.  A\"hat  was  worse.  Nan 
was  not  coming  back  at  all!  News  had  come 
to  all  of  them  that  Mr.  Howland  had  failed,  a 
business  crash  resulting  from  a  partner's  reck- 
lessness, and  the  Howlands  were  ruined.  Mr. 
Howland  was  bravely  beginning  again,  quietly 
burying  his  pride  and  ambitions  in  a  clerkship, 
since  money  must  be  had  to  live  on  ;  but  the 
dream  of  Nan's  life  must  be  laid  aside.  She  had 
lieen  preparing  herself  at  college  for  a  profes- 
sion which  was  the  pride  of  her  lieart.  but  two 
years  were  needed  yet  before  she  could  take 
the  high  place  which  her  talents  and  energy 
would  have  given  her,  and  these  were  costlv. 

"Oh,  I  think  it  's  a  .shame!  Nan  must 
come  back! " 

Tess  Haines  sat  up  on  Olive's  couch  and 
mopped  her  eyes  defiantly  as  she  delivered  her 
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ultimatum,  and  Dixie  added  just  two  words, 
witli  more  Northern  vigor  and  Ijriskness  than 
she  had  ever  displayed  before : 

"  Nan  shall :  " 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Useless- 
ness  held  a  late  session  that  night.  The 
speeches  were  whispered,  the  lights  low,  but 
there  was  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators. 


"NAN  STOOD  AT  ONE  OF  THE  WINDOWS  OF  HER  NEW  HOME. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  a  little  slip  of 
paper  went  around.  At  the  top  were  the 
words  "  Cash  in  treasury,"  with  a  neat  sum 
following,  and  below,  each  girl's  name  and  other 


amounts,  smaller,  hut  representing  self- denial 
and  an  abundance  of  generous  love. 

Nan  Howland  stood  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  her  new  home  as  the  postman  came  up  the 
walk.  It  was  a  plain  little  home  in  a  plain 
neighborhood,  but  it  was  not  this  which  made 
Nan's  jiillow  suspiciously  moist  nights,  although 
her  face  was  bright  enough  by  day.  She  had 
bravely  put  aside  the  dear  old  ambitions,  for 
several  years  at  least,  and  had  turned  her  hand 
to  what  she  founil  to  do,  but  it  was  a  bitter 
disappointment.  It  was  almost  a  pain  now  to 
take  the  two  letters  with  the  familiar  postmark. 
She  opened  the  thin  one  first,  recognizing  with 
surprise  the  clear,  decided  writing  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  president  of  the  college. 

yi\  DEAR  Miss  Mowi.and:  I  liave  recently  had  a 
sum  of  money  placed  in  my  hands,  with  the  request 
that  it  he  used  as  a  scholarship  fund.  It  gives  nie  great 
pleasure,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  donors,  to  offer 
this  scholarship  to  one  of  my  best  students.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  you  among  us  again  if  you  see  your 
way  clear  to  accept  it. 

Nan  tore  open  the  other  letter  with  trembling 
fingers.  She  knew  where  that  money  came  from! 

Dkar,  Hi.r.ssKD  Oi.n  N.W:  The  .Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Uselessness  cannot  exist  without  its 
Tresident.  Do  come  back.  Now  we  have  a  scheme. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  frivolous  and  skeptical 
tliat  we  are  something  more  tlian  a  long  name,  we  want 
one  of  us  to  start  a  tea-room  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
college  grounds.  There  's  his  in  it,  because  it  has  been 
done  in  other  college  towns,  and  the  girls  would  just 
swarm  there.  You  are  just  the  one  to  do  it,  and  you 
could  take  some  bright  girl  from  the  town  to  assist,  and 
to  be  there  when  you  had  to  1)e  away.  Please,  Nan  ;  we 
do  miss  you  horribly. 

Ai.icK  Murray, 
Hki.e.v  Cuvi.F.R, 
Di.xiE  Avers, 
Tkss  Halves, 

Comiiiitlee. 
P.S.      If  tile  tea-room  is  n't  enough,  we  have  two  of 
ilie  dumbest  little  freshics  you  ever  saw  this  year,  and 
ihey  are  in  desperate  need  of  tutoring. 

Nan  read  it  twice,  with  brimming  eyes. 

"Those  dear  girls!"  she  said  chokingly, 
catching  her  breath  in  a  laugh  which  was  half 
a  sob,  and  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  I'selessness  laid  her  head  on  her 
arms  and  cried  from  pure  gratitude  and  joy. 


SIR   MARROK. 


Bv  Allen  French. 

{Attlhor  of  "  The  Colonials  "  and  "  Thf  Junior  Cii/'.") 


The  scale  of  this  romance  of  knighthood  and  of  magic,  the  seventh  of  the  "  long-stories-complelc-in-one 
number,''''  is  the  Britain  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table.  Jn  it  yon  wi/l  read  of  a  noble  knight 
-toroughl  upon  Ity  a  -vicked  spell,  and  of  his  laud  that  lav  under  the  s-.oay  of  -.orong-doers  till  the  knight  won 
/lis  triou  again. 

A'eaders  of  the  author's  serial  "  The  Junior  Cup  "  will  be  delighted  by  this  story  also,  though  Ibe  tioo  are 
so  different.  ' 


Chapter  I. 

In  Slierwood,  many  a  hunched  year 
Ere  Robin  Hood  first  saw  the  light. 

There  was  a  kniglit,  famed  far  and  near, 
By  witchery  brought  to  woeful  plight. 

The  Lay  of  .Sir  Marrot. 

Sherwood  Forest  was  once  called  Bede- 
graine,  strange,  mysterious,  dark.  There  the 
last  Druids  held  their  rites  and  sacrificed 
human  lives.  There  witches  and  warlocks 
worked  ill  on  all  the  countryside,  feeding  their 
lean  and  wasted  bodies  on  the  belongings  of 
the  poor  people.  Into  those  forest  fastnesses 
withdrew  robbers,  emerging  to  plunder  travel- 
ers, even  to  pillage  villages  and  towns. 

The  word  came  to  Uther  in  his  hall  —  Uther 
Pendragon,  King  of  Britain.  'T  was  not  the 
first  complaint — it  should  be  the  last.  His 
crown  lost  honor  when  pagan,  sorcerer,  robber, 
liveil  safe  from  him.  He  looked  about  from 
the  dais,  and  out  of  the  throng  of  his  knights 
called  forth  Marrok,  the  newest  companion  of  the 
Table  Round.     Marrok  knelt  before  the  throne. 

"Marrok,  thou  hast  asked  a  quest." 

"  Vea,  my  liege." 

"  Instead,  take  thou  a  fief.  Go,  put  in  order 
my  land  of  Bedegraine." 

'T  was  banishment.  What  of  tliat?  Kings 
were  in  those  davs  the  instruments  of  Clod,  men 
the  instruments  of  kings.  Marrok  went,  and 
toiled  long  at  the  task.  He  gathered  men. 
His  castle  rose  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  under 
its  shadow  settled  the  weary  peasants  of  the 


region,  glad  at  last  of  peace.  By  little  and  lit- 
tle he  swept  a  larger  circle  through  the  wood. 
At  last  Bedegraine,  through  its  extent,  stood 
clear,  for,  as  says  the  bard  whose  ballad  has 
come  down  to  us  in  fragments, 

Marrok  the  knight  left  no  place  of  rest 
For  witch  or  \\'arlock  or  pagan  pest, 
.\nd  burned  to  ashes  each  robber  nest. 

Tlien  throughout  Bedegraine  were  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  the  thresholds  and  chimneys  of 
the  dwellings  of  witches,  the  charred  logs  of  the 
strong  houses  of  the  robbers,  and  the  deserted 
stone  rings  of  the  Druids.  But  at  the  forest's 
rim  rose  villages,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle 
wandered  safe,  and  the  swine  were  herded 
even  in  the  wood,  for  Marrok  —  fighting  fin- 
ished—took to  hunting,  and  the  beasts  of 
prey  were  his  quarry.  Beneath  the  branches 
of  beech  and  oak  no  wolf  lurked,  but  far  to  the 
north  the  harried  packs  fled  at  his  coming. 

Then  the  old  roads  through  Bedegraine  were 
cleared,  and  traffic  once  more  flowed  along 
its  leafy  arteries.  Monks  came  ;  Marrok  gave 
them  land  and  workmen,  and  they  built  a 
monastery.  Not  far  away  knights  built  castles, 
each  like  an  outpost  to  Marrok's  own.  The 
land  grew  rich,  and  in  peace  was  happy. 

Marrok  himself  was  happy.  He  had  won  a 
wife  long  before,  and  when  the  days  of  war  were 
ended  she  blessed  him  with  a  son.  Then  she 
died,  and  her  loss  was  his  one  grief.  His  life 
was  simple.  Mornings,  in  the  castle  hall,  he 
judged   causes,  listened   to   the   reports  of  his 
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underlings,  and  directed  what  should  be  done. 
Afternoons,  he  rode  out,  looked  at  ti>e  farms 
and  buildings,  saw  that  everything  was  in  order, 
planned  changes,  remedied  defects.     Or  he  rode 
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all  listened,  all  agreed.  His  word  was  law  be- 
cause it  was  right.  His  calm  face,  his  hair  just 
turning  gray,  his  great,  strong  frame,  and  his 
sinewy  hand,  seemed   to  his  people  the  attri- 
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far  through  the  wood,  hunting  the  deer.  And 
in  the  evening,  by  the  great  fireplace  in  the  hall, 
he  listened  to  the  songs  of  minstrels  or  heard  the 
tales  of  travelers,  to  shelter  whom  was  his  delight. 
One  morning  Marrok  sat  in  the  great  hall 
and  judged  the  causes  of  his  people.  Small 
quarrels  and  great  were  brought  before  him  ; 
he  settled  them  all.  Before  his  keen  eye  and 
quiet  smile  truth  was  laid  bare.      When  he  spoke 
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butes  of  unvarying  justice.  In  those  dark  days 
of  the  early  world,  at  least  one  corner  held  light. 

There  sounded  a  bugle  at  the  gate.  The 
porter  announced  a  herald.  The  travel-stained 
man  stood  before  the  dais,  bearing  on  his  tab- 
ard the  insignium  of  the  king,  the  fabled  beast 
Pendragon.  Marrok  commanded  to  bring 
meat  and  drink. 

"  Nav,"  said  the  herald.      "To  Sir  Marrok, 
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knight  of  the  Table  Round,  bring  I  a  message. 
Then  must  I  forward  on  my  journey." 

"  Say  on." 

The  herald  drew  himself  up.  "  Arthur  Pen- 
dragon —  " 

"Arthur?"  cried  MaiTok.     "Not  Uther?  " 

"Arthur  Pendragon,  King  of  England,  to 
Marrok,  knight,  sends  greeting.  Son  am  I  to 
Uther,  lately  dead.  Since  lords  and  knights  in 
evil  council  do  deny  my  kingship  and  combine 
against  my  kingdom,  now  I,  Arthur,  do  com- 
mand thee,  Marrok,  straightway  to  London. 
Take  arms  and  arm  thy  men  ;  set  tliy  affairs  in 
order ;  leave  in  thy  lands  some  sure  steward, 
and  come  thyself,  with  all  force  and  speed,  to 
join  my  army." 

There  was  silence  in  the  hall.  The  herald 
stood  waiting. 

"  Of  .\rthur,"  said  Marrok  at  last,  "  heard  I 
never." 

"  Merlin  the  magician,"  said  the  herald, 
"  also  sends  thee  greeting.  By  the  great 
Pendragon,  by  thy  knighthood,  by  thy  vow  as 
member  of  the  Table  Round,  he  bids  thee 
come.  By  every  sacred  .sign  doth  he  swear : 
Arthur  is  son  of  Uther,  by  his  wife  Igraine, 
long  kept  in  secret,  bred  under  Merlin's  eye. 
And  if  thoti  come  not  —  " 

"Peace,"  said  Marrok.  "Against  .\rthur 
who  are  arrayed?  " 

"  King  Lot  of  Orkney,  the  King  of  the  Hun- 
dred Knights,  King  Carados,  and  King  Nentres 
of  Garloth." 

"And  with  .Arthur?  " 

"  King  Bors  of  Gaul  and  King  Ban  of  Ben- 
wick." 

"  I  will  come." 

One  stood  ready  with  a  salver  and  a  goblet 
of  wine.  The  herald  took  the  vessel.  "To 
thee,  Marrok,  to  us  all,  I  drink."  He  set  the 
empty  goblet  down,  turned,  and  was  gone. 

Dead  silence  reigned  in  the  crowded  hall. 
Suitors  and  henchmen  stood  waiting.  Marrok, 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  hands  grip- 
ping the  arms  of  his  chair,  saf  long.  But  then 
he  groaned  aloud. 

His  people  answered  with  a  sudden  cry. 
Some  kneeled  ;  all  began  to  pray  him  :  "  Lord, 
go  not.  Stay  with  us.  Let  war  go  on.  Defend 
us,  thyself,  thy  son,  and  leave  us  not  I" 
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Marrok  rose  and  raised  his  hand.  There 
was  silence.  They  gazed  with  wonder  and  fear 
upon  his  face,  where  pain  sat  visible. 

"  It  has  come,"  he  said.  "War  has  come. 
Our  peaceful  fields,  our  happv  homes,  will  be 
swept  upon,  trampled  down,  destroyed.  But  I 
must  go  —  else  were  I  no  true  knight  Go  now. 
Go  all.  Let  every  man  set  his  house  in  order. 
On  the  third  day  each  one  who  can  bear  arms 
bringing  sword  or  shield,  bow  or  spear,  on  horse 
or  foot  shall  come  here  to  the  castle,  ready  to 
go  or  stay  as  I  direct." 

They  left  the  hall.  With  sobs  and  tears  they 
hastened  to  their  homes.  Marrok,  alone,  turned 
his  face  upward.  "What  shall  I  do?"  he 
murmured,  "  how  shall  I  find  a  loyal  one  to 
guard  this  land,  this  people,  and  my  son?  " 

Cn.\prF.R   IL 

HOW    ACiATHA     THE     NURSE     ADVISED     MARROK, 
AND   OF    WHAT   THE    KNIGHT    DID. 

Now  Irma  was  a  lady  wise, 

.\nd  Irma  was  a  lady  fair, 
And  unto  Bedegraine  slie  came. 

To  live  within  the  forest  there. 

Tilt-  Lav  of  Sir  Marrok. 

Marrok  sat  thoughtful,  even  sad.  He  knew 
what  was  to  come.  For  himself  he  cared  not. 
To  go  where  he  was  sent,  to  do  as  he  was  bid- 
den, to  fight, — even  to  die, — was  a  part  of  his 
duty  toward  his  lord.  But  to  leave  his  people, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  children,  was  hard. 
He  had  reclaimed  Bedegraine;  he  had  made 
happiness  possible  in  the  land.  Should  war  in 
his  absence  sweep  over  Bedegraine,  all  which 
he  had  built  up  would  be  destroyed,  like  tender 
plants  stamped  into  the  ground.  And  to  leave 
his  son — that  was  the  worst  pang  of  all. 

Some  one  came  into  the  empty  hall — Agatha 
the  nurse,  leading  his  seven-year  son.  "  Oh, 
my  lord,"  she  cried,  "  what  is  this  I  hear?  You 
will  leave  us?  " 

"  I  must." 

She  ran  and  knelt  at  his  feet ;  she  made  the 
boy,  who  knew  nothing  of  it  all,  kneel  and 
clasp  his  little  hands.  She  knew  it  was  of  no 
use,  knew  that  Marrok  must  go ;  but  Agatha 
was  ever  an  actress.     And  ^Lirrok,  irritated  at 
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the  useless  plea,  took  the  child  in  his  arms. 
Wise  man  that  he  was,  in  only  one  thing  was 
he  ever  at  fault — in  his  judgment  of  women. 
Good  women  lie  knew,  thanks  to  his  wife.  But 
of  Agatha  sometimes  he  suspected  that  she  was 
not  good. 

"  Peace,  woman,"  he  said. 

She  rose  and  stood  before  iiim  humbly. 
"  Oh,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  now  truly  I  see  that 
thou  must  go.  Tell  me,  then,  what  wilt  thou 
do  for  the  safety  of  us  here  left  behind,  and  of 
thy  little  son?  " 

"  Agatha,"  said  Marrok,  "  it  is  even  that 
which  troubles  me  sorest.  There  are  Father 
John  and  old  Bennet,  and  I  can  perhaps  leave 
behind  one  of  my  men-at-arms." 

"Thy  neighbors?"  asked  Agatha. 

"  Nay,"  said  Marrok.  "  The  nearest  is  ten 
miles  away — what  succor  could  he  be  in  time 
of  need?  Moreover,  all  must  do  as  I — gird  on 
armor  and  fight  for  the  king." 

"  'T  is  true,"  said  Agatha. 

"  If  but  my  wife  were  alivel"  said  Marrok. 
"  She  had  the  minil  of  a  man.  I  ran  leave 
behind  none  but  a  priest  and  an  old  man  to 
guard  my  people.  But,  Agatha,  thou  art  wise, 
and  thou  an  of  the  council  of  Morgan  le  Fay. 
I  pray  you,  think,  and  devise  a  scheme." 

Now  in  those  early  days,  before  the  coming 
of  Arthur  to  his  own,  it  was  not  known  what 
Morgan  le  Fay  truly  was.  Daughter  of  Igraine 
and  half-sister  of  .\rthur,  she  was  known  as  a 
wise  princess  and  honored.  But  in  truth  she 
was  a  sorcere.ss  of  great  and  terrible  jiowers, 
whose  magic  arts,  in  after  years,  were  like  to 
wreck  the  kingdom  of  Britain.  And  already  she 
was  spreading  her  nets  throughout  the  island. 

"  Oh,"  said  Agatha,  sighing,  "  if  but  my  lady 
were  alive,  then  should  we  all  have  safety  in 
thy  absence.  Truly  could  she  defend  the  castle 
and  administer  the  lands.  And,  my  lord,  I  see 
but  one  way  to  leave  us  in  equal  safety.  For 
Father  John  and  old  Bennet  are  but  weak  bul- 
warks against  misfortune." 

"What  is  thy  plan?" 

"  To  marry  again." 

"  Marrj'?     But  whom?  " 

"  The  Lady  Irma." 

Then  Marrok  rose  to  his  feet  and  cried, 
"  Never  !  "     For  when   Agatha  first  proposed 


he  .-ihould  marry  he  smiled  in  contempt,  and 
when  he  heard  the  name,  and  saw  that  the  Lady 
Irma  was  the  one  person  who  in  his  absence 
could  take  his  place,  he  rebelled  at  the  idea  of 
placing  her  in  his  wife's  place. 

"Truly,"  said  Agatha,  "the  idea  seems  to 
me  good.  The  Lady  Irnia  is  discreet  and 
wise.  Moreover,  she  hath  a  firm  hand  to  keep 
thy  lands  in  order.  And  again,  she  liveth 
alone  in  her  moated  grange  within  Bedegraine, 
where  is  no  protection  against  danger.  It 
would  at  least  be  courteous  to  offer  her  the 
shelter  of  this  castle." 

One  more  reason  Agatha  had,  which  she  did 
not  offer,  namely,  that  Irma  was  also  of  the 
council  of  Morgan  le  Fay. 

Then  Marrok  bowed  his  head  and  said: 
"  Leave  me,  and  the  child  with  me."  Agatha, 
turning  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  saw  how  his 
fingers  drummed  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
went  away  smiling,  content.  But  Marrok  sat 
and  thought,  moving  not  and  saying  nothing, 
until  his  child  slept  in  his  arms.  At  last,  when 
it  was  near  sunset,  he  rose  from  his  seat. 
Sorely  against  his  will,  he  had  decided  to  give 
his  son  another  guardian  and  his  people  a  pro- 
tectress. He  laid  the  sleeping  child  in  Agatha's 
arms,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  rode 
away  in  the  wonderful  summer  evening. 

Beautiful  was  Bedegraine  with  the  last  light 
lingering  among  its  leaves.  But  Marrok, 
thoughtful,  saw  nothing  of  the  beauty  as  he 
guided  the  horse  along  the  little-used  path. 
He  stopped  before  the  lonely  dwelling  of  the 
Lady  Irma.  The  moat  of  the  ancient  house 
was  grown  with  grass,  the  palisades  were  in- 
secure, and  the  grange  seemed  ready  to  fall  from 
age.  When  he  was  admitted,  and  stood  wait- 
ing in  a  chamber,  the  dim  shapes  and  shadows 
seemed  strange  and  even  awesome. 

There  were  odd  hangings  on  the  walls,  broi- 
dered  with  histories  which  his  unlettered  skill 
could  not  interpret.  Had  he  but  known  it, 
they  represented  the  sorceries  of  Medea,  the 
magic  of  Circe,  and  the  weird,  mysterious  rites 
of  Isis.  Vessels  of  curious  shape  hung  from 
the  rafters,  books  stood  on  shelves,  and  vials 
\vith  many-colored  contents  were  ranged 
against  the  wall.  But  Marrok  knew  that  Irma 
was  a  wise  woman  to  whom  such  things  were 
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as  playthings,  and  he  puzzled  not  over  their 
use.  In  truth,  before  he  had  long  time  to 
think,  a  bright  little  figure  ran  into  the  room 
and  caught  him  by  the  knees.  He  knew  it 
was  Irma's  daughter  Gertrude. 

Then  Irma  herself  stood  before  him,  grave 
and  beautiful  and  tall.  Dark  were  her  hair 
and  eyes,  her  skin  was  as  the  olive  of  the  South. 
Graceful  was  her  form,  and  courteous  the  words 
and  gestures  with  which  she  bade  him  welcome. 
Marrok,  as  he  stooped  and  lifted  the  child  from 
the  groimd,  noted  that  she  was  different  from 
her  mother  in  everything — in  golden  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  cheek  as  fair  as  a  rose-petal.  He 
held  her  within  the  crook  of  his  arm,  and  .spoke 
to  her  mother  from  out  his  open,  manly  nature. 

"  My  Lady  Irma,"  he  said,  "  this  day  heard 
I  news— the  saddest  for  this  kingdom  that  have 
come  in  many  years.  Uther  is  dead,  and  over 
his  throne  has  arisen  strife.  The  realm  of  Bri- 
tain will  be  rent  in  twain." 

"  Sir  Marrok,"  cried  the  lady,  as  in  surprise, 
"  I  grieve."  But  in  truth  she  was  not  surprised, 
nor  did  she  grieve ;  for  as  to  the  news,  she  had 
known  it  for  many  days ;  and  as  to  what  she 
hoped  Marrok  should  say  to  her,  she  had 
wished  it  long. 

"  My  lady,"  said  Marrok,  "  we  may  all  grieve, 
for  war  is  the  most  dreadful  thing  on  this  earth, 
and  of  what  may  happen  to  our  poor  people 
here  in  Bedegraine,  I  tremble  to  think.  Two 
days  hence  must  I  forth  to  the  war,  and  leave 
behind  all  that  I  love." 

"  Nay,"  said  Irma,  "is  it  sooth?  And  who, 
Sir  Marrok,  will  guard  your  people  and  your 
lands  till  you  return?  " 

"  My  lady,"  answered  Marrok,  "  let  this 
child,  your  little  Gertrude,  appeal  to  your  own 
heart  and  let  you  know  my  fears  for  my  son, 
and  for  my  vassals,  who  are  as  my  children. 
And  as  for  what  I  shall  say  to  you,  if  it  come 
hastily  and  blunt,  I  beg  you  to  pardon  mv  lack  of 
courtliness,  remembering  that  I  am  but  a  rough 
knight,  and  that  there  is  no  time  for  delay." 

"  Sir  Marrok,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  pray  you 
speak  without  fear  of  my  opinion." 

She  stood  waiting  for  his  words.  But 
Marrok,  as  he  tried  to  speak,  felt  that  some- 
thing tied  his  tongue.  Beautiful  as  Irma 
was,  and  strong  of  character  likewise,  he  would 


not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Marriage  without 
love  was  impossible  to  him,  and  this  was  not  at 
all  a  matter  of  lo\e.  Remembering  how,  on 
bended  knee,  he  had  begged  his  wife  for  her 
hand,  his  face  grew  red  and  he  stood  speechless. 

The  lady  glanced  at  his  face  quickly,  and 
thought  that  she  read  all  that  was  written  there 
plainly  as  in  a  book.  Then  she  dropped  her 
eyes  and  stood  waiting,  while  the  little  girl 
cooed  and  stroked  with  her  soft  hand  Marrok's 
cheek.     Finally  he  found  voice  and  spoke. 

''  My  lady,"  he  said,  '■  I  beg  you  to  leave 
this  place  and  come  to  my  castle,  and  in  my 
absence  rule  over  my  people  and  my  lands. 
It  is  much  that  I  ask  ;  but  in  the  castle  is  safety, 
and  this  will  be  a  place  of  danger.  Also  will 
you  earn  much  gratitude  from  all."  Remem- 
bering what  he  had  come  to  sav,  his  voice  died 
away  and  he  looked  at  the  floor. 

But  the  lady's  face  flushed  and  her  eyes 
flashed,  for  she  had  e.xpected  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  Had  he  been  looking  at  her,  he 
must  have  perceived  her  anger.  Yet  she  con- 
trolled it  quickly,  and  thought  how  she  should 
answer :  whether  (and  here  her  anger  would 
rule),  with  irony,  that  she  was  his  vassal  and 
would  obey  ;  or  (and  this  would  be  with  craft) 
that  she  was  thankful  for  his  thought  of  her. 
And  she  said  to  herself :  "  To  wait  is  wise,  for  to 
those  who  wait  power  comes  in  the  end."  And 
she  answered  him  humbly  and  sweetlv  : 

"  You  honor  me  much.  Sir  Marrok,  and  in 
deep  gratitude  I  accept  your  offer." 

Then  Marrok  bowed  and  thanked  her  from 
his  heart,  and  for  a  time  they  spoke  together, 
planning  when  she  should  come  to  the  castle. 
The  knight  was  much  pleased,  for  in  all  .she 
said  Irma  showed  great  understanding,  and  he 
thought  that  now  everything  would  go  well. 
As  he  took  his  leave  he  said,  for  the  lovely 
child  had  touched  his  heart :  "  Who  knows 
the  future,  my  lady?  Perhaps  after  us  our 
children  may  marry,  and  rule  long  happily  in 
Bedegraine!"  Then  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  homeward  cheerfully. 

On  the  third  day,  earlv  in  the  morning,  came 
the  people  to  the  castle  of  Bedegraine.  Long 
lines  of  men,  in  armor  and  with  weapons,  horsed 
or  on  foot,  thronged  the  ways  that  led  to  the 
castle.      Even  the  women  of  the  nearer  ham- 
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lets  came  to  take  farewell  of  their  lord.  And 
conspicuous  among  the  poorer  sort  came  horses 
and  wains,  laden  with  the  possessions  of  the 
l.ady  Irma,  her  books  and  her  strange  utensils, 
while  the  lady  herself  rode  on  a  mule,  with  her 
little  daughter  beside  her. 

Marrok  with  sad  heart  ordered  the  men  as 
they  came,  and  set  them  in  companies,  some  to 
go  and  some  to  stay.  When  the  lady  came  he 
went  to  meet  her.  And  Father  John  appeared, 
all  in  his  richest  priestly  robes.  At  last,  where  an 
altar  was  erected  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  chief 
vassals  crowded  about, — while  the  two  chil- 
dren, Gertrude  and  Walter,  Marrok's  silent  son, 
stood  behind  theirparents, — then  the  lady  vowed 
solemnly  that  she  would  administer  Marrok's 
lands  truly,  and  cherish  his  little  son.  And 
after  that  Marrok  stood  upon  the  dais,  with  the 
lady  at  his  side. 

"  Hear  ye,"  he  cried,  "and  let  it  be  known 
throughout  Bedegraine  that  I,  Marrok,  give 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Irma,  the  keys  of 
my  castle,  and  authority  over  all  my  posses- 
sions. In  my  absence  everything  shall  be  hers 
— the  ordering  of  all  things.  She  shall  adjudge 
causes,  she  shall  receive  rents.  And  all  shall 
obey  her  word." 

Then  the  vassals,  one  and  one,  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  lady,  placing  their  hands  within 
hers.  And  she,  standing  upright,  said  no  word, 
but  looked  with  ever-brightening  eyes. 

Then  came  the  time  for  departure.  Sir  Mar- 
rok kissed  his  son  and  little  Gertrude,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  hand  of  the  lady.  Quickly 
he  gave  the  word,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 
And  man  and  horse  followed,  even  to  the  ani- 
mals with  packs,  bearing  food,  and  arms  for  the 
campaign.  Women  wept  and  cried  farewell, 
and  with  their  hearts  full  of  fear  for  the  future, 
both  those  that  went  and  those  that  stayed  said 
good-by.  Within  the  castle  all  hastened  to 
the  battlements,  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  those 
departing.  The  train  slowly  disappeared  in  the 
forest,  while  on  the  highest  turret  the  Lady 
Irma,  and  Agatha  the  nurse,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren waved  their  hands.  Little  Gertrude 
laughed  and  did  not  understand  ;  yet  Walter 
knew,  and  while  from  his  habit  he  said  nothing, 
he  wept. 

But  the  Ladv  Irma  seemed  to  smile. 


Chapter  III. 


HiiW    n     l-AKKD    IX    BEDllGRAINE   WITH 
.MARROK   AWAY. 

The  news  came  flying  from  the  south, 

A  fcirful  word  for  all,  I  ween; 
In  h.iste  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

.\nd  sadder  folk  were  never  seen. 

The  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

The  forest  of  Bedegraine  was  of  great  extent. 
On  its  southern  border  was  the  castle  of  Mar- 
rok, with  its  wealthy  lands.  But  the  great  bat- 
tle which  was  fought  in  Bedegraine,  between 
the  king  and  his  rebellious  vassals,  was  many 
miles  to  the  north,  and  only  stragglers  came  to 
Marrok's  land.  And  the  castle  of  Bedegraine, 
of  the  siege  of  which  we  read  in  Malory, 
was  only  a  little  watch-tower  near  the  battle- 
field. Then  the  war  swept  far  away,  and  of 
it  Bedegraine  heard  only  murmurs.  For  Ar- 
thur, having  made  himself  secure  in  Britain, 
led  his  armies  overseas  and  marched  upon 
Rome. 

How  he  sped,  and  what  wonders  he  accom- 
plished, read  in  Malory.  Marrok  was  with 
him,  fought  in  the  great  battles,  and  won  much 
praise.  But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  Bede- 
graine, where,  though  there  was  peace,  greater 
harm  could  not  have  come  in  war. 

Wlien  Marrok  was  gone  there  was  great  wel- 
coining  and  many  kisses  between  Agatha  and 
the  Lady  Irma.  The  strange  books  of  the  new 
mistress  of  the  castle,  with  her  vials  and  mys- 
terious instruments,  they  set  in  a  little  room 
within  the  keep,  where  the  thickest  walls  gave 
greatest  safety.  None  but  Irma  and  Agatha 
might  enter  therein,  and  at  times  —  often  in  the 
night,  at  the  dark  of  the  moon — they  retired 
there  for  hours.  Yet  at  first,  when  the  armies 
of  the  king  were  still  within  England,  the  lady 
ruled  in  Bedegraine  as  Marrok  himself,  with 
such  clear  judgment  and  steady  hand  that  the 
people  marveled  at  her. 

At  these  times  the  Lady  Irma  consulted 
much  with  Father  John  the  priest,  and  with 
Bennet  the  old  squire,  the  trustiest  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Marrok.  From  them  she  learned  all 
the  ways  of  Bedegraine,  its  riches,  and  its  peo- 
ple. With  Agatha  she  spoke  much  in  secret, 
and  with  her  she  went  publicly  among  the  peo- 
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pie,  until,  like  Marrok,  she  knew  each  house  and 
its  inmates. 

But  when  Arthur  took  ship  for  Brittany,  and 
left  onl)-  Sir  Bawdwin  and  Sir  Constantine  to 
govern  England,  there  came  a  change  at  Bede- 
graine.  Slowly  the  Lady  Irma  began  new 
ways.  First  of  all  she  sent  away,  one  by  one, 
the  old  castle  servants,  so  that  at  last  cooks  and 
serving-maids,  grooms  and  men-at-arms,  were 
new  in  the  castle.  Some  were  from  the  lands 
round  about,  and,  oddly,  were  tho.se  that  had 
never  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  JMarrok.  And 
some  were  new  in  Bedegraine.  And  when  the 
second  year  was  but  half  gone,  of  the  former 
servants  none  remained  but  Agatha  and  old 
Bennet  and  Father  John. 

Bennet  was  old,  but,  like  an  oak,  he  was 
sturdv.  Cross  was  he,  but,  like  a  watch-dog, 
was  honest  and  kind  at  heart.  His  advice  had 
ever  been  heeded,  and  in  the  ordering  of  the 
men  of  the  castle  he  had  always  been  the  chief. 
In  devotion  to  the  lords  of  the  castle  he  never 
failed,  even  to  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  once  he 
saved  the  life  of  the  Lady  Irma  when,  in  the 
courtyard,  a  caged  bear  broke  loose  and  would 
have  killed  her.  From  that  encounter  old 
Bennet  lay  a  month  in  his  bed,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  could  use  his  left  arm  but  stiffly  ;  and 
yet  his  devotion  helped  him  nothing. 

For  the  loose  manners  and  careless  words  of 
the  new  servants  angered  him  much.  Most  of 
all,  Hugh,  the  young  and  careless  cup-bearer, 
irritated  Bennet,  so  that  one  morning  the  old 
man  gave  the  younger  a  cuff  on  the  ear. 
Hugh  went  bawling  to  the  hall,  and  soon  Ben- 
net was  summoned  before  the  lady. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "  asked  Irma,  with 
bent  brows.  "  This  man  is  my  servant,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  none  but  me." 

"  Nay,"  said  Bennet ;  "  he  came  among  the 
grooms  in  the  courtyard  and  gave  orders  con- 
trary to  mine.  If  such  things  are  to  be,  then 
serve  I  no  longer  in  the  castle." 

This  he  said  with  confidence,  for  he  believed 
he  could  not  be  spared.  But  the  lady  answered 
quickly,  glad  at  heart :  "  Then  pack  thy  be- 
longings and  go.  Old  art  thou  and  useless, 
and  shalt  stay  no  longer  here."- 

Bennet  stood  open-mouthed,  staring.  All  the 
new  servants  winked  and  nudtred  one  another, 


and  even  Hugh,  despite  his  aching  jaw,  smiled 
with  delight.  Only  Father  John  started  out  to 
protest,  and  cried:  "  My  lady!" 

But  Irma  answered:  "Peace.  The  man 
shall  go." 

Then  Bennet,  with  angry  head  held  high, 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  go."  He  packed  his  few 
possessions  and  left  the  castle ;  but  when  he 
crossed  the  drawbridge  his  head  drooped,  and 
he  sought  his  daughter's  home  in  the  near-by 
village,  nigh  heart-broken. 

Father  John  stayed  behind  at  the  castle,  and 
sought  still  to  move  hearts  to  the  good.  But 
among  the  new  servants  he  found  none  who 
listened,  and  at  last  it  happened  that  when  he 
rang  for  daily  prayers  no  one  came.  Mindful  of 
the  fate  of  Bennet,  he  made  no  complaint,  but 
turned  his  hopes  toward  the  two  children, 
Gertrude  and  Walter.  And  them,  throughout 
a  month,  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  principles  of  religion.  But  once,  as  he  was 
teaching  them,  and  they  at  his  knee  attended, 
each  according  to  character,— for  Gertrude 
asked  many  questions,  and  Walter  said  nothing, 
but  thought, — once  he  turned  and  saw  behind 
him  the  Lady  Irma,  with  Agatha  and  Hugh  the 
cup-bearer,  listening  at  the  door. 

The  lady  came  forward  and  spoke,  and  in 
her  eyes  Father  John  saw  the  light  that  was  in 
them  when  she  dismissed  Bennet.  "  Father 
John,"  she  said,  "  I  have  listened  to  thy  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  not  good.  Saidst  thou  not :  '  a 
child  should  love  the  commands  of  God  above 
the  desires  of  men,  and  obey  God  even  rather 
than  a  parent '?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  priest ;  and  he  saw  what  was 
coming. 

Then  the  lady  stamped  her  foot,  and  her 
eyes  flashed.  "  But  I  say  that  submission  is 
the  virtue  of  a  child,  to  every  word  that  its 
parent  commandeth.  How  shall  a  child  think 
for  itself  against  the  wishes  of  its  parent? 
False  priest,  begone,  and  take  thy  teachings 
elsewhere  ! " 

Father  John  saw  on  the  lips  of  Agatha  and 
Hugh  smiles  such  as  he  saw  when  Bennet 
went  aw-ay.  He  himself  smiled— a  smile  so 
strange  that  the  others  sobered,  not  knowing 
what  it  meant.  But  the  priest  stooped  and 
kissed  each  child,  and,  as  he  was,  with  neither 
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scrip  nor  cloak,  went  dovs-n  the  stairs  to  the 
gate  of  the  castle.  There,  with  sign  and  word, 
he  blessed  it  and  its  inmates,  and  went  away. 

Thus  Bennet  and  Father  John  went  to  the 
village  outside  the  castle,  there  to  dwell.  To 
the  people  Bennet  became  a  great  helper,  being 
wise  in  all  things  worldly,  whether  as  regards 
the  work  in  the  fields,  or  the  building  of  houses, 
or  the  care  of  animals,  or  the  making  and  use 
of  arms.  But  Father  John  became  a  spiritual 
guide,  and  people  came  to  him  every  day  for 
help  and  counsel.  They  built  him  a  church 
and  a  manse.  Because  in  the  castle  the  lady 
now  seldom  sat  to  judge  causes,  and  her  justice 
had  become  injustice,  the  disputes  of  the  vas- 
sals were  at  last  brought  to  the  priest  for  .set- 
tlement, and  by  him  wisely  adjudged. 

And  daily  in  the  castle  were  music  and  sing- 
ing and  great  merriment.  Yet  on  the  face  of 
the  child  Walter  were  seldom  seen  smiles,  for 
though  but  nine  years  of  age  he  was  not  happy, 
with  his  father  and  Bennet  and  Father  John 
all  away.  Onlv  with  Gertrude,  when  they  two 
were  alone,  could  he  be  merry.  Antl  the  Lady 
Irma,  viewing  his  sober  face,  felt  as  if  he  were 
watching  her  acts,  to  remember  them  against 
her.     She  grew  to  hate  him. 

It  came  at  last  to  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year  since  Marrok's  departure,  and  winter  was 
coming  on.  One  day  the  lady  and  her  archers 
were  outside  the  castle  wall,  and  to  give  her 
pleasure  the  men  shot  at  a  mark.  Of  them  all 
Hugh,  now  their  captain,  was  the  best,  and, 
as  the  lady's  favorite,  received  many  smiles. 
Gertrude  and  Walter  played  near,  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest  gathering  colored  leaves  to 
make  themselves  garlands.  At  a  little  distance, 
above  the  trees,  rose  the  smoke  from  village 
chimneys. 

Along  the  forest  road  came  spurring  a  rider 
on  a  jaded  horse.  He  wore  a  herald's  tabard, 
and  as  he  neared  he  blew  a  horn.  Archers 
and  women,  even  the  children  also,  gathered 
around  the  Lady  Irma,  and  all  heard  the  words 
of  the  messenger  as  he  sat  upon  his  steed. 

■'  My  Lady  Irma,"  said  the  messenger,  "  I 
crave  the  guerdon  of  a  bearer  of  news." 

"Thou  shalt  have  it,"  said  the  lady. 

"  But  give  it  me  now,"  said  the  rider,  "  for 
my  news  is  ill,  and  thou  mayst  forget." 


Then  the  lady,  smiling  lightly,  gave  money 
from  the  purse  at  her  belt — broad  silver  pieces. 
From  a  cask  of  wine  that  stood  near  for  refresh- 
ment she  commanded  to  bring  drink  for  the 
man.  He  thanked,  and  drank,  and  delivered 
the  message. 

"  My  Lady  Irma,"  he  said,  "  my  news  is 
sooth,  and  all  London  weeps  at  it.  In  Lom- 
bardy,  hard  by  Pavia,  Arthur  the  king  was 
slain,  and  all  of  his  great  lords.  And  Sir  Mar- 
rok  was  among  the  slain." 

Then  the  lady  rose  and  laughed  aloud.  From 
her  girdle  she  took  her  purse,  all  bejeweled, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messenger.  "  Callst  thou 
such  news  ill?"  she  cried.  "Better  heard  I 
never!  " 

The  messenger  smiled,  for  he  was  shrewd 
and  loved  money.  The  archers  that  stood 
about  .smiled  also,  and  nudged  each  the  other, 
and  whispered,  "  Now  our  good  times  begin." 
But  .Agatha  and  Hugh  smiled  broadest  of  all, 
and  Hugh  fell  upon  his  knee  and  kissed  the 
lady's  hand,  saying,  "  Fair  lady,  I  give  you  joy." 

At  these  words  the  children,  that  had  stood 
staring,  began  to  cry.  At  first  none  noticed 
them,  till  the  Lady  Irma,  hearing  the  sound  of 
weeping,  called  them  to  her.  Gertrude's  chin 
she  took  between  thumb  and  finger,  and  raising 
her  face  upward,  she  looked  with  a  severe  ex- 
pression into  the  child's  eyes. 

"  Gertrude,"  said  she,  "  this  news  is  naught 
to  thee.  Go  then  to  thy  room  until  thou  art 
thyself  again." 

Then  the  lady  called  Walter,  and  she  looked 
into  his  face  as  she  had  into  her  daughter's. 
The  boy  was  still,  but  he  defied  her.  He 
looked  into  the  lady's  eyes  manfully,  and  she 
saw  that  she  had  over  him  no  such  power  as 
over  gentle  Gertrude.  With  her  glance  she  in- 
sisted, trying  to  make  him  yield,  but  still  his 
eyes  looked  at  her  unsubdued.  No  word  passed 
between  them,  but  she  knew  he  did  not  fear 
her,  and  grew  angry. 

"  Come  down.  Sir  Messenger,"  she  cried, 
"  from  your  jaded  steed.  He  is  spent  and 
spoiled  ;  you  shall  have  another."  The  mes- 
senger dismounted.  Then  the  lady's  eyes 
flashed,  and  she  spoke  to  her  men.  "  Bind  this 
boy  upon  the  horse's  back!  Tie  his  feet  be- 
neath the  saddle,  his  hands  behind  him!" 
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It  was  done.     Walter  made  no  protest,  ut-    slowly.     At  last  Hugh,  taking  his  bow,  shot  an 
tered  no  cry.     When  he  was  bound  upon  the    arrow  into  the  horse's  croup.    V,"ith  a  great  cry 

of  pain  the  steed  sprang 
forward  into  the  wood. 
He  disappeared,  but 
all,  listening,  heard  his 
hoof-beats  upon  the  turf 
until  at  last  they  died 
away. 

It  was  three  days 
before  the  news  reached 
tlie  village.  Then  Een. 
net  and  Father  John, 
with  what  few  able- 
bodied  men  remained 
from  the  war,  with  old 
men,  boys,  and  even 
women,  went  forth  into 
Bedegraine  to  search. 
They  found  nothing. 
Snow  came  and  drove 
them  homeward ;  the 
night  was  bitter  cold. 
Hugh  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  guarded  by 
the  archers,  met  them 
on  the  return.  He  spoke 
scornfully : 

"  Fools,  know  ye  not 
that  wolves  have  come 
again  to  Bedegraine?" 
And  in  proof  came 
at  that  moment  a  long 
howl  from  the  forest. 

Ch.^pter  IV. 
MK    m.arrok's  return, 

AND    OF     THE     MAGIC 
OK  THE  LADY  IRMA. 

She    niLxetl  the   spices    antl 
tlie  wine, 
She     made     the     waxen 
image  small, 
She  lit  three  candles  at  the  shrine, 
And  on  the  evil  powers  did  call. 

Th€  IaJ)'  of  Sir  Marrok. 

It  was  the  seventh  year  since  Marrok's  de- 
parture. Britain  was  at  peace ;  Arthur  was 
secure  upon  his  throne.  All  the  neighbor- 
countries  did  him  homage.     His  barons  and 


blR    ftlARROK,'    SAID    THE    LAUV,    '  IT    IS    VOL'    IN    SOUTH? 

horse  he  looked  at  the  lady,  and  the  glance  of 
the  silent  boy  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
"  Whip  the  horse  into  the  wood!  "  she  cried. 

Then  Agatha,  laughing,  flung  her  scarf  across 
the  boy's  breast.  "  Wear  this  for  my  sake,"  she 
said  in  jest.  And  the  archers  urged  the  beast 
toward   the   forest;  but   it    would   move  only 
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knights  that  had  so  well  fought  for  him  returned 
unto  their  homes.  A  little  train,  much  smaller 
than  had  left  it,  rode  toward  Bedcgraine,  and 
their  leader,  spurring  out  before  the  others. 
reached  it  first. 

But  as  he  passed  along  the  road  his  counte- 
nance overclouded,  and  his  heart  grew  heavy. 
Gone  were  the  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  acres 
of  prosperous  crops.  Changed  indeed  were 
the  neat  and  smiling  villages.  The  houses  were 
squalid,  the  streets  dirty.  At  his  coming  he  saw 
people  look,  then  hide  from  sight.  In  the  fields 
the  scanty  hay-crop  rotted  ungathered,  and 
hosts  of  sapling  oak  and  beeches  invaded  lands 
which  the  peasants  once  had  plowed.  The  war- 
rior  bowed  his  head.  "  Woe  is  me!  "  he  crietl. 
"  War  hath  swept  over  Bedegraine!  " 

Then  he  spurred  faster,  an.xious  for  sight  of 
the  castle.  "My  son!"  he  thought.  But 
presently  he  cried,  "  God  be  praised!  "  Serene 
and  strong,  the  castle  lifted  its  rugged  head 
above  the  trees.  When  he  had  it  in  full  view 
he  knew  no  harm  had  come  to  it.  "  .\t  least," 
he  thought,  "  that  hath  been  spared.  But  oh! 
my  poor  people! " 

It  was  evening.  The  castle  drawbridge  was 
raised.  The  knight  blew  his  horn,  and  a 
warder  looked  over  the  battlement.  "  What 
aileth  you  all?  "  cried  the  knight.  "  Hath  no 
news  of  peace  come  to  Bedegraine?  Let  down 
the  bridge." 

"  Who  are  you,"  asked  the  churl,  "  that  you 
speak  so  high?  " 

"  Go  to  the  lady,"  answered  the  knight. 
"Tell  her  that  Sir  Marrok  hath  returned." 

The  warder  laughed.  "Go  to!"  he  cried. 
"  Sir  Marrok  is  dead." 

"  Send  for  the  lady,"  said  the  knight,  again. 
"  Tell  her  that  one  who  calls  himself  Sir  Marrok 
is  at  the  gate." 

The  warder  would  have  laughed  again,  but 
from  the  knight  spoke  dignity  and  authority. 
"If  it  should  be  true,"  he  muttered,  "then 
are  we  all  sped! — I  go,"  he  said,  and  went. 

The  knight  waited.  "They  have  supposed 
me  dead!  But  what  of  that?  My  poor  peo- 
ple!     Fire  and  sword  have  swept  my  fields." 

And  yet  that  desolation  in  Bedegraine  came 
not  from  the  torch  and  ax  of  a  pillaging  army. 
The  wicked,  careless  woman  within  the  castle 
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had  caused  it  all,  with  over-great  taxes,  with 
seizure  of  cattle,  and  with  exaction  of  severe 
labor. 

.\t  last  upon  its  hinges  creaked  the  bridge, 
and  the  chains  rattled.  The  bridge  sank,  the 
portcullis  rose,  and  the  great  gate  opened. 
The  knight  rode  forward.  The  courtyard  was 
bright  with  torches ;  the  archers  stood  about, 
each  with  a  flaming  knot.  Among  them  stood 
the  Lady  Irma,  with  white  face. 

The  knight  drew  rein  and  looked  about  him. 
The  lady  he  saw,  Agatha  he  saw.  The  rest 
were  strangers  all.  "  Lady  Irma,"  he  said, 
"gladly  I  see  you  again.  Agatha,  too.  But 
where  are  Bennet  and  Father  John,  and  where 
is  my  little  son?  " 

"Sir  Marrok,"  said  the  lady,  "it  is  you  in 
sooth?" 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Bennet  is  in  the  woods  for  deer,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  he  hath  not  returned.  But,  Marrok, 
thy  child  is  sick,  and  lieth  in  the  turret  cham- 
ber, and  there  Father  John  watcheth,  for  he  is 
a  good  leech." 

Marrok  sprang  from  his  steed,  and  his  armor 
clanged  in  the  courtyard.  "Is  the  boy  ill?" 
he  cried.  "  Is  he  in  danger?  Then  will  I  to 
him  at  once." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Marrok,"  said  the  lady.  "  There 
is  no  danger.  But  the  lad  sleepeth,  and  the 
priest  saith  he  must  not  be  disturbed.  Rest 
thou  here.     Hast  thou  no  word  for  me?  " 

Then  Marrok  bent  over  the  lady's  hand,  and 
spoke  to  Agatha,  and  began  to  inquire  of  the 
castle  servants.  For  Hugh  he  knew  not,  but 
he  missed  Christopher  and  Ronald  and  the 
dozen  others  he  had  left  behind.  But  the  lady 
interrupted,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  unarm 
him.  They  hastened  to  remove  his  helmet  and 
his  armor ;  they  bore  away  his  sword,  and  led 
the  steed  to  the  stable.  And  Marrok  gladly 
gave  up  his  arms  and  \vrapped  himself  in  the 
rich  mantle  which  Agatha  brought.  Then  the 
lady  ordered  food.  With  much  talk  and 
laughter  she  led  him  to  the  table  in  the  hall. 

But  a  thought  was  heavy  on  Marrok's  mind, 
and  he  broke  into  her  talk.  "  My  Lady  Irma, 
my  heart  was  sad  as  I  rode  hither.  For  I  per- 
ceived clearly  that  war  hath  visited  my  lands 
and  spoiled  my  vassals  of  prosperity.     Tell  me. 
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I  pray  you,  when  it  happened,  and  how  many 
were  killed,  and  who  are  yet  left.  Glad  am  I 
that  the  castle  escaped." 

But  she  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  smiled,  and 
said  :  "Nay, my  lord  ;  of  these  things  ask  not  to- 
night. To-morrow  will  be  time  for  sorrowful 
tidings.  But  now  let  me  go  and  with  my  skill 
brew  thee  a  drink  that  will  cure  thy  fatigue,  and 
make  thee  glad  to  be  once  more  in  thine  own 
castle."  Then  she  slipped  away,  laughing  back 
over  her  shoulder,  so  that  Marrok  was  pleased, 
and  with  a  smile  sat  in  the  hall,  watching  the 
servants  spread  a  table,  and  waiting  her  return. 

The  lady  went  quickly  to  her  chamber,  and 
shut  herself  in.  She  took  wax  and  softened  it 
over  a  brazier ;  then  with  deft  fingers  she 
kneaded  it  and  made  of  it  a  figure.  A  wolf 
she  made,  so  small  as  to  stand  upon  the  hand. 
She  put  it  within  a  little  cabinet  upon  the  wall, 
and  before  it  lit  three  candles,  one  burning  with 
a  green  flame,  one  with  red,  and  one  with  blue. 
Then  she  took  her  vials,  and  quickly  com- 
pounded a  drink,  mixing  it  in  a  golden  chalice. 
And  all  the  time  she  said  strange  words  for 
spells  and  charms. 

She  left  the  room,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
servants  should  leave  their  work  and  all  go 
into  the  servants'  hall.  Agatha  she  sent  to  see 
that  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  the  drawbridge, 
stood  free.  Alone  she  entered  the  hall,  and, 
pausing  before  Marrok,  offered  him  the  golden 
chalice,  that  he  might  drink. 

He  took  it  and  pledged  her.  "  May  thy 
wishes  prosper,"  he  said. 

"  May  thy  wish  come  true,"  she  answered ; 
and  she  watched  him  keenly. 

He  sipped  the  wine  and  smiled  at  her.  "  A 
noble  taste!"  he  cried. 

"  Drink  it  all,"  she  said. 

Then  he  drank  the  drink,  glad  at  heart.  But 
as  he  took  the  chalice  from  his  mouth,  smiling 
and  about  to  speak,  lo!  words  would  not  come! 
And  a  strange  change  came  over  him.  For 
gray  hair  sprang  on  his  hands  and  face,  and 
his  face  became  a  snout,  and  his  arms  and  legs 
were  as  those  of  an  animal.  The  chalice  fell  to 
the  ground.  Then  the  Lady  Irma  struck  at 
him  with  her  hand,  and  laughed,  and  cried : 
"  Down,  beast!" 

Anon  Marrok  fell  upon  all  fours,  and  behold, 


he  was  a  wolf,  long,  and  lank,  and  gray.  The 
lady,  with  delight,  pointed  him  to  a  mirror. 
There  with  horror  he  saw  himself.  Then  she 
cried,  "  Out  !  " 

Amazed  he  fled  from  the  hall,  down  the 
stairs,  over  the  drawbridge,  and  out  into  the 
night.  In  deadly  fear  he  sought  the  forest  and 
hid  in  its  depths.  And  though  his  men  came 
home,  and  his  people  watched  and  waited  long, 
Marrok  was  seen  not  again,  and  none  knew 
what  had  become  of  him. 

Chapter  V. 

HOW    THE    GREAT    OPPORTUNITY    CAME 
TO    MARROK. 

By  baleful  deed,  on  woeful  day. 
Sir  Morcar  sought  to  win  a  bride, 

And  thus  to  .Marrok  showed  the  way 
For  him  to  help  the  weaker  side. 

The  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

Truly  it  seems  sometimes  that  injustice  and 
cruelty  triumph  in  the  world,  and  innocence 
and  right  are  trampled.  And  now,  when  the 
Lady  Irma  and  her  minions  carried  it  with  a  high 
hand  in  the  castle,  and  Marrok,  in  wolfish  shape, 
cowered  in  the  forest,  did  it  especially  so  seem. 

Sad  and  pitiful  were  the  feelings  of  Marrok. 
Deep  in  the  woods  he  hid  himself,  and  with 
shame  and  dread  avoided  the  sight  of  all  living 
things.  Even  the  birds  that  sang  in  the 
branches  caused  him  to  start,  and  as  for  the 
deer  that  fled  at  his  coming,  their  fear  could 
not  be  greater  than  his.  For  weeks  he  lay 
close,  living  on  the  scantiest  of  food,  and  grew 
thin  with  starvation  and  with  hatred  of  himself. 

What  was  there  left  him  in  the  world?  Only 
as  a  wolf  to  hunt  food  in  the  wood,  miserably 
to  live  as  a  beast  in  the  forest,  hated  of  men. 
And  he  cried  to  God  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  "Kill  me  and  let  this  life  finish!" 
But  no  such  merciful  end  was  sent. 

Sometimes  he  would  steal  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  and  look  out  upon  the  homes  of  men. 
Sometimes  he  would  creep  close  to  the  castle 
and  lie  long  in  wait,  hoping  for  a  sight  of  his 
son.  But  though  he  saw  the  lady  and  her  re- 
tainers, richly  clothed  and  making  merry,  he 
saw  neither  the  boy  Walter,  nor  Bennet,  nor 
Father  John.     And  when  he  looked  at  the  vil- 
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lages  he  saw  the  poverty  of  his  people.  No 
longer  they  fed  in  the  forest  their  rich  herds  of 
swine,  for  wolves  lurked  in  the  coverts  and  the 
swine  were  nearly  all  killed.  And  only  in  little 
hidden  patches  the  peasants  tilled  the  ground, 
for  the  lady  sometimes  sent  her  servants  and 
seized  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had. 

In  the  forest  Marrok  spied  upon  the  wolves 
and  counted  their  numbers.  It  seemed  they 
were  as  many  as  when  he  first  came  to  Bede- 
graine.  Here  and  there  he  found  the  abodes 
of  witches  and  warlocks,  workers  of  ill.  And 
once  he  came  to  the  roadside  where  men  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground,  where  horses  and  mules 
strayed  masterless,  and  chests  lay  strewn,  open 
and  plundered.  Marrok  knew  this  for  the  sign 
of  robbers. 

Then  his  heart  almo.st  burst  within  him,  and  he 
cried  :  "  Bedegraine  is  again  but  a  savage  place, 
and  all  the  work  of  my  life  is  made  nothing!" 

One  day  he  was  upon  a  height.  Bedegraine 
lay  before  him  like  the  green  ocean,  the  wind 
moving  the  leaves  in  waves.  In  one  place  he 
could  see  the  towers  of  his  castle,  in  another 
a  village,  and  in  another  the  open  land  and 
wooden  house  of  old  Sir  Simon,  once  his  friend. 

And  as  he  watched,  behold!  he  saw  new 
proof  that  evil  reigned.  For  he  saw  fighting 
before  the  house  of  Sir  Simon,  and  the  servants 
of  the  old  knight  driven  within  pell-mell.  Then 
he  saw  arrows  tipped  with  fire  fly  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  marked  besiegers  battering  at 
the  door.  Before  long  the  ancient  grange 
burned  brightly  at  all  its  four  corners.  Then 
suddenly  those  within  came  rushing  out,  in  the 
attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flight. 

Marrok  saw  women  in  the  midst  of  a  valiant 
little  band.  On  horseback  they  pu.shed  their 
way,  and  made  for  the  wood.  But  many  fell ; 
one,  who  from  his  knightly  bearing  seemed  Sir 
Simon,  sank  at  last  from  many  wounds.  Then 
suddenly  the  distant  struggle  became  flight  and 
pursuit  along  the  forest  road,  with  a  girl,  as  it 
seemed,  ahead  on  her  steed,  with  but  a  boy  to 
defend  her,  and  armed  men  thundering  along 
behind.  And  thus  they  disappeared  within  the 
screen  of  leaves. 

Marrok  rushed  from  his  place  and  plunged 
into  the  forest. 

Now  it  was  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Simon, 


who  fled  so  hastily,  and  her  brother  who  de- 
fended her.  Behind  came  hurrying  the  men  of 
Sir  Morcar,  with  the  knight  himself  at  their 
head.  And  the  reason  of  it  was  that  Agnes 
was  pledged  in  marriage  to  Sir  Roger,  who 
lived  far  away  across  Bedegraine,  and  she  had 
refused  the  offer  of  Morcar. 

Her  brother,  unhehiieted,  bade  her  not  fear. 
But  she  knew  by  the  laboring  breath  of  her 
horse  that  the  poor  beast  was  wounded  and 
could  not  run  far.  In  fact,  when  they  were 
scarce  a  mile  within  the  forest,  it  stopped  and 
stood  trembling.  The  pursuers  were  close  be- 
hind. Her  brother  cried,  "Into  the  woods!" 
and,  turning,  rode  to  meet  his  death  that  he 
might  delay  her  pursuers. 

She  waited  till  she  saw  him  fall,  sprang  to 
the  ground,  and  slipped  into  the  covert.  Behind 
her  she  heard  shouts,  and  men  crashing  through 
the  bushes.  She  ran  the  faster.  Then  patter- 
ing on  the  fallen  leaves  came  steps  at  her  very 
side,  and  there,  as  .she  ran,  was  a  wolf  trotting 
with  her.  She  feared  him  less  than  the  men,  and 
ran  on.  But  at  last  she  stopped  breathless  and 
sank  on  a  stone.  The  wolf  placed  himself  before 
her,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  her  pursuers. 

Men  beat  the  forest  to  right  and  left.  But 
only  one  came  where  they  lurked,  and  he,  with 
the  wolf  at  his  throat,  died  before  he  could 
raise  sword  to  strike.  Then,  gaining  breath, 
the  maiden  said,  as  if  to  a  friend,  "  I  can  go 
on,"  and  she  followed  the  wolf  away.  Deeper 
and  deeper  they  went  among  the  trees,  until  no 
sounds  came  from  behind.  Safe,  the  maiden 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

There,  as  they  delayed,  night  fell,  and  Mar- 
rok watched  her  troubled  sleep.  He  heard  a 
human  voice  again,  and  from  her  broken  words 
learned  the  story.  "  Nay,  father,"  she  cried 
earnestly,  "  not  Morcar — Roger  do  I  love. 
Him  only  can  I  wed."  Then  words  of  thanks, 
as  to  her  father  yielding  to  her  request,  and 
then,  waking  to  the  forest  night,  she  clung 
eagerly  to  her  preserver,  wet  his  fur  with  her  1 
tears,  and  lying  close  slept  again,  only  to  wake 
once  more,  crying,  "  Mercy,  Morcar,  spare  my 
father!  "  Then  she  lay  long  awake,  moaning: 
"  Roger— Roger!     How  shall  I  find  him?  " 

And  Marrok,  once  more  appealed  to,  once 
more  trusted,  trembled  with  joy  at  the  touch  of 
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lier  arms,  the  moisture  of  her  tears.     Under- 
standing her  words,  he  knew  what  to  do. 

On  the  third  morning  thereafter  Sir  Roger  of 
the  Rock  went  forth  early  into  the  wood,  wish- 
ing, in  the  happiness  of  his  heart,  to  see  the 
coming  of  bright  day  and  hear  the  birds  sing. 
He  wandered  on  the  turf  under  the  trees,  and 
made  himself  a  song  and  a  tune,  and  he  sang 
them.    The  song,  say  the  chronicles,  runs  thus : 

My  Lady  Agnes,  fair  and  bright, 
Happy  I  who  am  your  knight  — 
Happy  that  to-morrow  morn 
I  shall  no  more  be  alone. 
For  to-day  I  ride  to  marry 
My  lady  fair 
With  golden  hair. 
And  shall  no  longer  tarry. 

But  of  the  tune  to  this  song  we  know  nothing. 

Thus  ever  smiling  to  himself,  and  at  times 
singing,  Sir  Roger  went  farther  into  the  wood, 
until  he  was  nearly  a  mile  from  his  castle. 
Thinking  upon  his  lady,  and  how  fair  and  sweet 
she  was,  he  went  farther  than  he  meant.  At 
last  he  remembered  the  hour.  He  was  to  ride 
that  morning  to  the  house  of  Sir  Simon,  and 
there  take  the  Lady  Agnes  to  wife.  So  he 
turned  himself  about  and  started  to  return. 

But  there,  right  there  under  an  oak-tree,  lay 
a  lady,  young,  it  seemed,  and  perhaps  fair,  but 
he  could  not  see  her  face.  At  her  side 
couched  a  wolf,  the  largest  ever  seen,  grim 
and  terrible  of  aspect,  but  fast  asleep.  Sir 
Roger  thought :  "  The  beast  hath  slain  the 
lady!"  But  on  looking,  lo,  her  breast  was 
moving  gently,  and  she  also  slept.  Sir  Roger 
stood  marveling. 

At  last  he  thought,  "  I  must  slay  the  wolf 
and  save  the  lady."  With  all  quietness  he  drew 
his  sword  and  stole  upon  the  beast,  meaning  to 
strike.  The  eyes  of  the  wolf  opened  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  Sir  Roger  was  astonished 
at  his  size.  But  seeing  the  lady  move,  he  .said 
to  himself,  "Haste!"  and  gripped  his  sword 
for  the  attack.  Then  he  heard  a  voice  cr\', 
"  Roger  !  "  It  sounded  as  the  voice  of  his  love. 
In  truth,  the  lady  who  had  been  sleeping 
stepped  between  him  and  the  wolf,  and  it  was 
Agnes,  his  betrothed. 

Then  doubly  he  feared  for  her  life,  and  cried  : 
"  Agnes,  beware  the  wolf  at  your  back!  "     He 


sought  to  pass  her,  and  struck  eagerly  at  the 
beast.  But  the  lady  caught  his  arm,  and  the 
wolf,  turning  away,  vanished  among  the  trees 
of  the  forest. 

"  Oh,  Roger,"  said  Agnes,  in  tears,  "  now  is 
he  gone !  My  life  hath  he  saved.  Leagues  hath 
he  led  me  in  the  forest,  even,  when  I  was  tired, 
bearing  me  upon  his  back."  And  she  told  him 
her  story.  Then  he  joined  her  in  searching  for 
the  wolf ;  but  he  was  indeed  gone. 

Now  as  to  the  revenge  which  Sir  Roger  took 
upon  Sir  Morcar  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  that 
is  too  long  a  tale  to  be  told  in  this  stor)'.  But 
Marrok,  leaving  the  lovers  together,  went  awav 
rejoicing.  Once  more  he  had  been  of  use  in 
the  world.  .\nd  since  he  had  defended  Agnes 
against  the  men  of  Morcar,  and  then  against 
wolves,  and  then  against  robbers  (but  these  sto- 
ries are  also  too  long  to  be  told  here),  at  last  he 
knew  his  power,  and  knew  how  he  should  use  it. 

Ch.\pter  VI. 

OF    MARROK    AND   THE    WOLVES,    AND    HOW    HE 

SERVED   THE  WITCHES  WHO  DWELT 

WITHIN   BEDEGRAINE. 

For  what  is  Brute  but  body  strong? 

And  what  is  strong  in  Man  but  brain  ? 
And  M.irrok,  to  thee  still  belong 

The  powers  to  make  thee  man  again. 

The  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

Manv  were  the  wolves  of  Bedegraine,  and 
fierce.  They  hunted  in  great  packs,  and  to 
them  day  and  night  were  the  same,  for  none 
opposed  them.  That  Marrok  alone  should 
war  upon  them  seemed  madness. 

But  one  day,  where  more  than  twenty  lay 
sodden,  gorged  upon  two  does  and  their  fawns, 
Marrok  walked  into  the  pack.  Slowly,  with 
anger  at  the  intrusion  but  with  no  alarm,  they 
straggled  to  their  feet  and  faced  him.  One  by 
one  he  measured  them  with  his  eye.  He  was 
longest  of  limb,  deepest  of  chest,  firmest  of 
muscle,  but  he  knew  that  without  his  fertile 
human  brain  he  could  do  little  against  twenty. 
The  plan  of  his  brain  was  ready. 

He  singled  as  the  leader  the  wolf  who 
growled  quickest  and  loudest  of  all.  Now,  ani- 
mals have  no  speech,  and  no  words  could  pass  ; 
but  signs  are  much,  defiance  is  easy  of  e.xpres- 
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sion,  and  the  cool,  slow  stare  of  the  intruder 
enraged  the  leader-wolf.  He  challenged  first, 
then  sprang — and  in  an  instant  lay  with  broken 
back. 

Marrok  moved  slowly  from  the  circle,  con- 
temptuous. Another  of  the  pack  leaped  at  him, 
to  be  flung  headlong.  Then  the  whole,  recov- 
ering from  their  amazement,  hurled  themselves 
blindly  on  his  footsteps,  and  followed  him  furi- 
ously into  the  buslies  as  he  began  his  easy  run. 
In  the  long  chase  that  then  commenced,  again 
and  again  the  fugitive  turned,  and  the  first  pur- 
suer, from  a  single  snap  of  iron  jaws,  gasped 
out  his  life  amid  the  leaves.  From  the  pursuit 
but  ten  returned. 

So  began  Marrok's  hunting.  On  the  second 
day  the  terrible  wolf  sought  out  the  remnant  of 
the  pack,  attacked,  fled,  and  killed  the  pursuers 
singly,  till  at  the  last  three  in  their  turn  fled 
before  him,  and  but  one  escaped.  Confident, 
Marrok  sought  the  survivor  in  the  very  center 
of  the  pack  in  which  it  had  found  refuge,  killed 
it  there,  and  then  the  leader  also  of  this  new 
band.  That  night  he  lay  down  wounded,  but 
six  more  wolves  were  dead,  and  the  shuddering 
rumor  of  his  deeds  passed  through  the  forest. 
Two  months  more,  and  a  pack  of  thirty  fled  at 
his  coming. 

Then  gradually  he  herded  them  northward, 
from  side  to  side  ranging  the  forest  and  sweep- 
ing it  clear.  His  animal  senses  were  so  keen 
that  nothing  could  deceive  him.  Here  a  band 
of  six,  there  a  pack  of  a  dozen,  broke  back  to 
their  old  haunts.  He  hunted  them  down,  every 
one,  and  again  commenced  his  northward  drive. 
Each  time,  when  their  panic  left  them  and  the 
wolves  sought  to  return,  he  appeared  among 
them,  however  numerous,  and  slew  without 
mercy.  Neither  spared  he  himself.  Gaunt,* 
haggard,  sore  from  wounds,  stiff  from  hard 
fights,  tired  from  long  running — his  hunt  be- 
gan each  morning  at  dawn,  rested  only  at  dark, 
and  ceased  not,  day  after  day.  At  last,  and 
for  good,  the  wolves  fled  across  the  open 
lands  to  the  forests  far  beyond.  Forever  it  was 
known  among  them :  no  wolf  might  live  in 
Bedegraine. 

The  year  came  round  again,  and  Bedegraine 
was  free.  Yet  Marrok,  scarred  and  weary, 
might  not  rest.     The  second  pest  of  his  lands 
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must  go.  He  had  marked  each  house  of  war- 
lock or  witch,  had  listened  at  their  doors  and 
spied  upon  their  actions.  The  old  Witch  of  the 
Marsh  was  the  most  potent  of  all— who,  with 
snakes  and  cats  as  familiars,  brewed  evil  nightly 
in  her  squalid  hut.  To  her  abode  he  went. 
Within  she  crooned  a  spell : 

"  Ye  marshy  imps  and  goblins  rude, 
Whose  powers  I 
Do  fortify 
And  serve  you  with  your  food, 
Come  feed  ye  here  at  my  repast, 
And  when  ye  well  have  broken  fast 
Give  each  a  drop  of  blood." 

Listening,  Marrok  cowered.  The  sounds  in 
the  air  seemed  from  the  invisible  wings  of 
.spirits  whose  powers  might  blight  him  where  he 
stood.  Yet  he  made  with  clumsy  paw  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  then  with  all  his  force  pushed 
at  the  door. 

The  Witch  of  the  Marsh  saw  a  wolf  on  the 
threshold,  and  forgot  her  spells.  Her  herbs  fell 
from  her  hands  into  the  fire,  and  flamed  out ; 
she  retired  into  the  corner.  Hissing,  her  snakes 
sought  safety,  and  her  cats,  with  great  tails, 
sprang  on  the  shelves.  The  white  fangs  of  the 
wolf  showed  as  in  a  smile.  "  She  fears  me," 
thought  Marrok,  and  advanced.  He  seized  a 
brand  from  the  hearth. 

The  witch  screamed.  "Out!"  she  cried. 
"  Imp  of  Satan — beast  of  the  pit— out!  Will 
ye  fire  my  house?  Out!"  Feebly  she  threw 
at  him  a  dish. 

"  If  I  am  of  Satan,"  thought  Marrok,  "  why 
should  she  fear  me?  Then  would  we  both  be  of 
the  Evil  One,  and  so  cousins."  But  he  paused 
not  to  puzzle.  "  She  throws  but  a  dish.  I  had 
feared  spells." 

He  thrust  the  brand  into  a  heap  of  tow  in 
the  corner.  Barely  did  the  Witch  of  the  Marsh 
escape  with  her  life  from  the  destruction  of  the 
hut. 

"  Her  snakes  and  cats  are  dead  and  her  he- 
longings  burned,"  thought  Marrok.  "  I  will 
not  kill  her."     He  left  her  wailing  in  the  night. 

That  night  three  other  huts  went  up  in  flames. 
The  next  night  more  followed.  Only  the 
warlock  of  the  Druids'  Ring,  who  lived  among 
the  fallen  stones  of  the  ancient  altar,  could 
retire  into  his  house  and   defv  fire.     Marrok 
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scratched  at  the  stone  slab  that  made  the  door, 
but  could  not  seize  to  lift  it.  Then  he  pushed 
at  a  tottering  stone  that  stood  near,  until  it  fell 
across  the  slab.  Imprisoned  for  days,  the  war- 
lock at  length  dug  his  way  out,  then  fled  far 
from  Bedegraine. 

But  his  fellows  gathered  at  the  castle  and 
begged  protection  of  the  Lady  Irma.  "We 
have  served  you,"  they  said,  with  quavering 
voices  and  shaking  hands.  "  Do  thou  now 
help  us." 

The  lady  in  her  silken  robes  looked  at  the 
witches  and  warlocks  dressed  in  rags.  Long 
hair  and  matted  beards,  lean  bodies  and  shrunk 
limbs — such  were  the  rewards  of  all  their  spells. 

She  sneered.  "  Get  ye  hence,"  she  said. 
"  Out  of  mv  castle!  " 

They  fell  on  their  knees.  "  We  all  are  of  the 
same  origin,"  they  cried.  "  Sorcerers  are  we 
all.  The  great  should  help  the  small."  Their 
shrill  cries  smote  upon  the  lady's  ear. 

"You  offend  me,"  she  answered.  "Get  ye 
forth.      Ho,  archers,  drive  them  hence!" 

As  the  archers  whipped  them  away  Agatha 
plucked  the  lady's  sleeve.  "  Truly,"  she  said, 
"  we  are  witches  as  are  they.  Shall  we  destroy 
them?  " 

"They  are  but  carrion,"  said  the  lady.  "I 
despise  them." 

"  They  have  served  us." 

"  But  can  serve  us  no  longer  and  no  injury 
can  they  do  us." 

"  But  this  wolf  of  which  they  speak  ?  " 

"Believe  you  such  a  tale?  The  forest 
wolves  are  hungry  and  bold.  The  witches  ha\-e 
been  frightened  ;  that  is  all." 

So  the  witches  were  driven  forth,  and  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  roads,  sleeping  in  the 
ditches,  till  at  last,  in  other  regions,  they  found 
new  homes.  Irma,  as  slie  had  said,  took  from 
them  no  harm.  And  yet — their  story  of  the 
wolf!      Irma  could  not  forget  it. 

Outside,  in  the  forest,  Marrok  hesitated  before 
beginning  his  next  task.  To  fight  men !  But 
one  day  he  met  a  robber  alone  in  the  wood. 

The  man  laughed.  "A  royal  wolf!"  he 
cried.  "Standeth  at  gaze!  Sith  he  runs  not, 
I  must  e'en  Iiave  his  skin."  And  he  began  to 
string  his  bow. 

The  distance  was  short  between  them  ;  the 


man  had  no  sword.  Marrok  saw  his  chance, 
and  on  his  third  task  made  a  beginning  there 
and  then. 

Chapter  VII. 

HOW  THE  DOINGS  OF    THE    WOLF    CAME  TO    THE 
EARS  OF  IRMA. 

"  Peter  the  Robber,"  the  lady  said, 

"  What  of  the  tribute  you  used  to  pay  ? 
Speak  the  truth  or  beware  thine  head!" 
But  when  he  spoke  she  was  in  dismay. 

The;  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

Irma  sat  in  the  hall,  and  her  vassals  paid 
their  tithes.  The  peasants,  one  hv  one,  brought 
in  their  produce  and  laid  it,  sighing,  at  her  feet. 
Servants  bore  it  away  to  the  store-rooms  after 
the  lady,  with  keen  eyes,  had  measured  each 
man's  share. 

T(3  none  she  gave  praise,  to  none  thanks ; 
but  when  all  was  finished  she  commanded  them 
to  stand  before  her  again. 

"  Knaves,"  she  cried,  "  your  produce  is  still 
bad.  What  oats  are  these?  what  fruit?  what 
meat?  Lean  meats  and  musty  grain  have 
ye  brought,  now,  for  the  fourth  year.  For  the 
last  time  I  say  it,  bring  better,  or  ye  leave  your 
farms." 

With  the  cold  hand  of  fear  on  their  hearts 
they  went  away.  Then  from  where  he  stood 
within  a  bay  she  beckoned  forward  one  who 
had  been  waiting — a  strong  man,  fierce  of  face. 

"  Peter,"  she  said,  "  thou  also  hast  come. 
Little  hast  thou  brought  of  late.  How  much 
bringest  thou  now?  " 

"  My  lady,"  he  said, — and  he  bowed  low  even 
as  the  peasants,  —  "here  is  the  tale  of  my 
tribute;  forty  golden  crowns,  and  two  hun- 
dred of  silver:  seventy  yards  of  silken  cloth, 
jiinety  of  woolen,  a  hundred  ten  of  linen 
bleached,  and  a  packet  of  fine  lace." 

A  smile  came  upon  the  lady's  face — a  smile 
at  which  her  archers  were  uneasy  and  the  man 
before  her  quailed.  > 

"  Peter,"  she  said,  "  Peter  the  Robber, 
thou  hidest  in  my  woods,  thou  robbest  travel- 
ers on  my  lands.  Half  thy  gains  are  mine.  I 
laugh  at  these  trifles  you  bring.  Seek  you  to 
deceive  me?  " 

"  Lady,"  said  the  surly  robber,  "  I  bring 
you  fair  half — nay,  more.     For  misfortune  has 
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come  among  us.  My  men  are  frightened ;  they 
will  scarcely  forth  to  rob  even  a  rich  train. 
One  hardly  dares  go  forty  yards  from  another, 
for  fear  of  the  wolf.     Even  I,  lady — " 

'J"he  lady  bent  forward.  "The  wolf,  sayst 
thou?"  She  waved  her  hand  to  her  archers. 
"Clear  the  hall!" 

The  hall  was  cleared.  Irma,  Agatha,  Peter, 
alone  remained.  "  Now,"  said  the  lady, 
"  speak  plainly.  If  thou  liest,  't  is  at  peril  of 
thy  head.     A  wolf,  thou  saidst?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  robber,  "  a  wolf.  My  lady, 
't  is  two  months  now  since  my  men  began  to 
fail  me — going  out  to  hunt,  returning  not. 
Three,  then  six,  were  missed.  Then  we  came 
on  one  lying  dead.  A  beast  had  killed  him  as 
with  one  bite.  More  men  were  missed ;  we 
found  more  bodies.  Then  one  day,  —  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes, — as  my  best  man  walked  not 
the  length  of  this  hall  away  from  us,  a  wolf  rose 
out  of  a  thicket  and  killed  him  on  the  instant." 

"  Nay!"  said  the  lady. 

"  We  were  all  there,"  cried  Peter.  "  Forty 
of  us  within  a  javelin's  cast.  Since  then  more 
men  are  lost.  He  follows,  attacks  even  openly. 
The  men  fear.      I  fear,  I  myself." 

"  A  single  wolf?  " 

"  One  wolf  alone.  Lady,  there  has  been  war 
among  the  wolves.  Many  have  died.  Now 
see  we  none  e.xcept  this  wolf." 

"  He  is  large?  " 

"  The  largest  of  any." 

"  And  strong  ?  " 

"  Can  break  a  man's  neck.  And  cunning  as 
a  cat." 

"  And  so,"  said  the  lady,  "  ye  fear  him  as 
old  women  fear  the  tale  of  a  witch !  Call  ye 
yourselves  men?  " 

"  Men  are  we,"  said  Peter,  stoutly.  "  Naught 
human  do  we  fear.  But,  my  lady,  listen.  This 
fortnight  past  heard  we  news  of  the  coming  of 
a  train  of  wealthy  merchants  through  from  the 
south.  Them  had  we  seized,  we  all  were  rich. 
I  laid  my  men  in  ambush  on  the  road ;  the  trap 
was  sure.  I  heard  the  distant  bells  on  the 
mules  coming  along  the  road,  when  sudden 
fell  a  panic  among  our  men.  My  lady,  't  was 
the  wolf!" 

"Ay!"  cried  Irma,  angrily. 

"  Hear  me,  my  lady,"  begged  Peter.     "  He 
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slew  the  farthest  quietly ;  three  were  dead  before 
the  rest  were  ware.  Then  sprang  he  right 
among  us." 

"And  you  fled?" 

"  Ay,  quickly,  and  he  on  our  iieels.  'T  was 
twenty  minutes  before  we  drew  together 
against  him." 

"  .And  the  merchants?  " 

"  Passed  through  scatheless." 

The  lady  rcse  and  stamped  her  foot.  "  Peter," 
she  said,  "  ye  may  speak  sooth.  But  go  ;  bring 
me  the  skin  of  the  wolf! " 

"  My  lady!"  cried  he. 

"  Go  ;   come  not  again  without  it." 

"He  is  a  werewolf!"  gasped  Peter.  "We 
cannot  slay  him."     But  he  went. 

Then  Agatha  and  the  lady  looked  at  each 
other  long,  without  speaking,  and  in  the  faces 
of  both  was  alarm. 


Chapter  VI II. 

HOW   BEN'NIiT   .AND  FATHER  JOHN  WERE  DRIVEN 
FROM   THEIR   HOMES. 

Though  Bennet  hunted  as  he  could, 
Old  was  he  now  and  maimed  beside, 

And  there  for  very  lack  of  food 

In  Bedegraine  they  might  have  died. 

The  Lay  of  Sir  Alarrok. 

There  came  to  the  Lady  Irma  the  news 
that  the  peasants  were  more  prosperous.  She 
set  about  to  find  the  reason. 

In  fact,  the  peasants  were  fatter  and  more 
content.  Now  their  dependence,  as  in  the  days 
of  Marrok,  was  in  their  swine  and  their  crops. 

"Truly,  madam,"  said  Hugh,  "in  hunting  I 
have  seen  larger  herds  of  the  villains'  swine,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  cut  down  the  saplings 
that  were  springing  in  tiieir  fallow  land." 

"  Send  out,"  quoth  the  lady,  "and  catch  me 
a  peasant." 

Presently  one  was  brought  in,  trembling 
properly  at  a  horse's  tail,  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

"  Hark  ye,  villain,"  said  the  lady.  "  Tell 
me  of  thy  fellows.  How  is  it  that  ye  have  more 
swine?  " 

"  Lady,"  answered  the  fellow,  in  fear, 
"  there  are  less  wolves  in  the  forest." 

"  How,"  she  asked,  "  hath  that  aught  to  do 
with  thy  swine  and  their  number?  " 
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"Two  years  agone,"  he  said,  "I  had  but 
two.  Last  year  but  three  young  swine  grew 
up.  But  this  year  I  have  raised  in  safety  two 
great  litters — si.xteen  in  all." 

"  And  that  is  because  there  are  few  wolves?  " 

"This  twelvemonth, lady, have  I  seen  not  one, 
save  the  great  gray  wolf  that  doth  no  harm." 

"  Go,"  said  the  lady.  "  See  that  thou  bring- 
est,  within  the  week,  si.x  of  thy  young  porkers, 
killed  and  dressed." 

The  peasant  went,  wringing  his  hands.  The 
lady  caught  more,  and  learned  more  things. 
There  were  surely  no  wolves  to  do  harm. 
Peter  the  Robber  said  so,  also.  The  peasants 
even  dared  to  pasture  their  milch-cows,  most 
valuable  of  their  belongings,  on  the  fine  herb- 
age that  grew  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

"  Thus  the  cows  are  growing  fat  and  give 
more  milk,  and  the  calves  are  stronger,"  said 
Peter.  "  The  peasants  are  becoming  sturdier, 
with  more  milk  and  meat.  This  also  have  I 
learned,  lady:  'tis  Bennet  and  Father  John 
that  have  set  the  peasants  at  saving  their  old 
lands ;  this  spring  and  summer  at  least  a  hun- 
dred of  the  old  acres  are  again  under  the  plow." 

"  And  the  great  gray  wolf?  "  asked  the  lady, 
looking  into  Peter's  eyes. 

Peter  became  confused.  "The  wolf— my 
lady — we  have  killed  him  not  yet." 

"So,"  sneered  Irma,  "my  valiant  robbers 
are  afeard." 

"  My  lady,"  he  cried,  "surely  it  is  no  beast. 
The  wolf  is  human.  We  dare  go  about  only 
by  threes.  With  two  it  is  not  safe.  The  wolf 
killeth  one,  and  escapes  before  the  other  can 
raise  his  bow." 

"  Not  an  arrow  in  him  yet?  " 

"  Not  one." 

"  Nay,"  cried  the  lady,  in  anger,  "but  I  see 
ye  are  all  cowards.  Hark  ye.  '  Hunt  him  the 
more.  Follow  him!  Track  him!  Give  him 
no  sleep!  " 

"  But  he  is  swifter  than  a  horse,"  muttered 
Peter.  "  He  leaveth  no  trail,  and  none  know 
his  lair." 

"  Find  it,"  said  the  lady.  "  Begone,  and  act. 
And  you,"  quoth  she,  turning  to  Hugh,  "  take 
archers  and  go  to  the  village.  Rout  me  that 
old  villain  Bennet  from  his  daughter's  house, 
where  he  liveth  now  these  seven  year.     Take 


Father  John  from  his  manse  by  the  church. 
Too  long  have  these  men  comforted  and  coun- 
seled the  peasants.  Bid  them  leave  my  lands. 
Proclaim  it  death  for  any  to  harbor  them. 
Tliey  work  against  me  secretly.  I  will  be  rid 
of  them." 

And  so  that  evening,  while  within  Bede- 
graine  Peter  and  his  men  again  laid  their  heads 
together  to  catch  the  gray  wolf,  in  the  village 
women  wept,  and  children  wailed,  and  men 
knitted  brows  and  clenched  their  fists.  For 
Father  John  and  Bennet  were  driven  away, 
and  had  no  place  to  go  except  into  the  forest. 

They  found  the  house  of  the  warlock  of  the 
Druids'  Ring,  and  made  it  habitable  for  them- 
selves. On  the  heathen  stones  Father  John 
hourly  offered  prayer.  But  old  Bennet,  though 
he  hunted  long,  brought  in  no  food. 

"  There  is  game  in  plenty,"  he  grumbled.  It 
was  the  third  day,  and  both  were  faint  with 
hunger.  "  But  I  cannot  shoot  as  I  used.  This 
left  arm,  that  I  injured  saving  the  Lady  Irma 
from  the  bear,  permits  me  not  to  draw  the  bow." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Father  John.  "  The  Lord, 
who  fed  his  prophet  with  his  ravens,  will  feed 
us  also.     Let  us  ask  him  for  help." 

But  there,  as  he  turned  to  the  altar,  stood  a 
great  gray  wolf  and  looked  at  them. 

Bennet  put  hand  to  knife. 

"  Stir  not,"  said  the  priest.  "  'T  is  the  wolf 
of  which  the  peasants  tell.  He  will  not  harm 
us."     And  he  knelt. 

But  as  he  prayed  he  watched  the  wolf. 

"  O  Lord,"  he  said,  "whose  land  this  is,  we 
pray  thee  take  us  in  thy  care.  .\nd  first,  we 
pray  thee,  send  Marrok,  our  beloved  master,  to 
rule  over  us  again." 

At  these  words  the  wolf  trembled. 

"  Or,  if  this  cannot  be,  bring  us  the  boy  Wal- 
ter, to  take  his  father's  place,  and  grow  into  a 
man,  and  rule  over  us.  Yet,  since  we  have  not 
seen  him  from  that  day  when  he  was  driven 
forth,  a  child,  bound  upon  a  horse's  back,  here 
into  the  wintry  forest — grant  us,  if  he  be  dead, 
to  find  his  bones,  that  we  may  give  them 
Christian  burial." 

At  this  the  wolf  dropped  his  head,  and  great 
tears  rolled  from  his  eyes  and  fell  upon  the  sod. 

"  But  if  we  ask  too  much,"  said  Father  John, 
"stretch  forth   at   least   thy  hand   over  these 
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poor  people,  and  lift  them  up.     Give  again 
swine  and  cattle,  crops  and  fruit.     And  soften 
the  heart   of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  that   she 
may  do  justice  and  her  cruelties  may  cease." 
The  wolf  gritted  iiis  teeth,  his  bristles  rose,  and 


and  he  laid  a  collop  before  the  wolf.  "  Look, 
he  eateth,  and  daintily,  unlike  an  animal." 

"  He  seemeth  to  like  cooked  food,"  whis- 
pered Bennet — which  was  true. 

Then  daily  the  wolf  brought  food  to  the  two 


"  BUT  THERE,    AS   HE   TURNED  TO  THE   ALTAR,    STOOD   A  GREAT   GRAY  WOI.F   AND   LOOKHD   AT   THEM.' 


he  looked  so  fierce  that  the  priest  almost  feared 
to  proceed,    ^\'ith  a  weaker  \oice  he  concluded  : 

"  And  send  food,  we  pray  thee,  to  us  thy  two 
servants,  who  starve  here  helpless." 

"Thank  Hea\en,"  cried  Bennet,  "  the  wolf  is 
gone! " 

He  had  indeed  vanished  in  the  bushes.  But 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  thicket  cracked, 
and  lo!  there  was  the  wolf  again,  over  his  back 
a  fresh-killed  fawn.  This  he  dropped  before  the 
priest. 

"  Praised  be  the  Lord,"  cried  Father  John, 
"who  hath  sent  us  a  helper  I  Make  fire,  Ben- 
net, and  cook  the  meat." 

"  If  only  the  beast  spring  not  upon  my  back," 
grumbled  Bennet.  And  he  made  the  fire,  ever 
ready  to  clap  his  hand  upon  his  weapon.  But 
the  wolf  lay  and  watched,  and  when  the  crisp 
meat  was  done  he  drew  near,  as  if  himself 
ready  to  eat. 

"  Mayhaj)  he  will  partake,"  said  the  priest, 

Vol.  XXIX.— 77. 


men,  and  they  lived  in  comfort.  But  also  he 
searched  the  forest  from  end  to  end  and  side 
to  side.  Yet  never  found  he,  whether  in 
tliicket  or  in  grove,  bones  of  horse  or  boy. 

Chai'Tkr   IX. 

OK     THE     ABBEY     OF     BEDEGRAINE,     AND     WHO 
BECAME    ABBOT    IN    ANSELM's    STEAD. 

"  Now  Richard  to  the  west  hath  hied, 

And  Anselm  he  is  like  to  dee. 

Ride,  Peter,  ride!"  the  lady  cried, 

"  .Viul  bring  the  prior  speedily." 

7'/i,-  Lay  0/  Sir  A/arrok. 

The  jjcasants  of  Bedegraine  continued  to 
prosper.  The  fame  of  the  gray  wolf  spread. 
In  irritation  the  lady  oppressed  the  peasants 
more,  and  planned  many  a  hunt  for  the  wolf. 
But  to  no  purpose. 

For  the  swine  and  cattle  multiplied,  and  the 
crops  grew  plentiful.  And  when  men  beat  the 
forest   for  the  wolf  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
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When  packs  of  hounds  were  brought  and  put 
upon  his  trail,  he  fled  from  them,  and  turning, 
killed  the  first  pursuer,  till  all  were  slain— 
which  has  been  the  method  of  one  against 
many  since  the  time  of  the  Horatii.  So,  when 
the  lady  could  find  no  more  hounds,  she  ceased 
hunting  in  this  manner. 

But  the  news  came  to  her  ears  that  the  wolf 
abode  with  Bennet  and  Father  John  and  fed 
them  daily.  The  sanctity  of  the  priest  became 
multiplied  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants,  and  they 
reverenced  him  greatly.  Then  the  lady  laid  a 
plan  to  catch  the  wolf.  Yet  when  the  men  of 
Peter's  band  closed  in,  one  morn,  around  the 
Druids'  Ring,  the  wolf  slipped  out  through  a 
gap  in  their  line,  and,  turning  on  their  backs, 
slew  three. 

The  godliness  of  the  priest  began  to  make  him 
friends,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Bedegraine  raised 
him  up  followers.  Marrok  had  founded  the 
abbey,  endowed  it  with  rich  lands,  and  gave  it 
many  privileges.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Lady  Irma  had  worked  even  there,  and  in  the 
years  of  Marrok's  absence  abbot  and  prior 
and  many  of  the  priests  came  to  lead  wicked 
and  disorderly  lives.  Their  peasants  wer*  op- 
pressed, their  lands  began  to  waste. 

But  the  good  among  the  monks  took  heart 
of  grace  at  the  story  of  Father  John  and  the 
wolf.  Surely  this  priest,  Marrok's  chaplain, 
was  a  saintly  man,  and  in  a  land  of  darkness 
shone  like  a  ray  of  good.  Among  them 
secretly  spread  a  strong  resolve  to  imitate  him, 
and  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray. 

Now  one  day  came  to  the  Lady  Irma  a  monk 
in  haste.  "My  lady,  the  abbot  lies  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  the  prior  is  far  away." 

"  What  matters  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  This :  that  the  lesser  monks  are  murmuring. 
Unless  the  prior  can  be  brought  back  before 
the  abbot  dies,  they  will  make  Father  John 
abbot,  and  then  —  " 

And  then  farewell  drinking,  and  fat  feeding, 
and  merrymaking,  and  all  good  things.  That 
was  the  monk's  idea.  But  the  lady  saw  further. 
She  frowned.      "  Send  for  Peter  the  Robber!  " 

Peter  came,  with  sword  and  bow  and  dagger, 
and  a  hunted  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Nay,  Peter,"  quoth  the  lady,  when  she  had 
gazed  upon  him,  "  thou  lookest  strange." 


■'  Strange  I  feel,  and  strange  feel  we  all,  not 
knowing  whom  the  wolf  will  take  next." 

"  A  pest  on  him!  "  cried  the  lady,  and  wished 
it  true  ;  for  while  in  the  castle  she  worked  spells 
and  tried  to  cast  them  on  the  wolf,  he  was  out 
of  her  power  until  he  should  return  into  her 
sight.  But  she  never  saw  him,  though  he  often 
saw  her. 

"  Peter,"  said  the  lady,  "  here  is  a  letter  which 
take  thou  to  the  Prior  Richard.  Three  days 
ago  went  he  to  the  west.  Seek  him  out  and 
bring  him  back." 

"  Nay,"  said  Peter.  "  Give  me  a  horse. 
Afoot  will  I  not  travel  without  my  fellows." 

The  lady  commanded  to  give  him  a  horse, 
and  Peter  rode  forth  into  Bedegraine  and  took 
the  forest  road.  His  horse  was  fresh  and  fleet, 
he  was  well  armed.  Wayside  flowers  bloomed 
along  the  ancient  turfy  road,  and  the  great  trees 
of  the  forest  were  calm.  Bright  shone  the  sun, 
yet  Peter's  mood  was  dark  and  fearsome.  He 
scanned  the  forest  on  either  hand,  and  urged 
his  horse,  that  he  might  quickly  pass  the  three 
leagues  of  the  forest.  And  though  he  was  so 
high  on  his  horse,  he  rode  with  knife  in  hand, 
to  defend  his  life. 

But  nothing  showed  among  the  trees  except 
the  dun  deer.  And  though  the  bright  sun,  the 
warm  air,  the  beauties  of  the  forest,  were  no- 
thing to  Peter,  he  was  a  stout  carle,  and  at  last 
gained  heart.  When  but  a  league  of  the  road 
was  left  he  slipped  his  knife  into  its  sheath. 
"Ho!"  he  said,  "I  meet  not  the  gray  wolf 
to-day." 

Then  as  he  rode  he  hummed  a  catch,  to 
prove  his  courage.  And  he  sat  easier  on  his 
horse,  cocked  his  bonnet,  and  thought  of  his 
reward,  for  the  lady  had  promised  many  crowns. 
But  out  of  a  thicket  shot  suddenly  the  great 
gray  wolf,  and  sprang  on  the  horse's  croup. 

Peter  screamed,  felt  for  his  knife,  and  struck 
with  his  spurs.  The  wolf  seized  him  by  the 
neck  from  behind.  Rearing,  the  horse  flung 
them  both  to  the  ground.  The  wolf  leaped  up, 
but  Peter  lay  still.     His  neck  was  broken. 

Then  the  wolf,  pawing  and  nuzzling,  drew 
the  letter  out  of  Peter's  doublet,  for  he  knew 
that  not  without  purpose  did  Peter  ride  on 
horseback.  He  broke  the  seal  and  spread  the 
letter  out,  and  stood  with  wrinkled  forehead. 
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scanning  the  lines.     Then  he  took  the  letter  in 
his  mouth  and  sped  away  among  the  trees. 

He  came  to  where  Father  John  and  Bennet 
had  celebrated  their  daily  mass.  At  the  priest's 
feet  helaid  the  letter.  The  priest  read  thescreed  : 

To  PrihK  KiCHAKii;  Why  wandcrcst  thou  in  the 
west?  Anselni  the  .ibbot  lieth  on  his  ilcath-beil,  ami 
the  monks  murmur.  If  thou  rt-turnc^t  not  in  haste, 
not  thou  wilt  be  abbot,  Imt  the  hcilge-priest.  Father 
John,  who  with  his  werewolf  mightily  impresseth  .all 
here  in  Bedegraine.  .Vnd  if  that  happencth  thou  will 
not  even  be  prior.  Return,  therefore,  and  guard  thy 
interests  and  mine.  This  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the 
Robber,  from  thy  lady  Ikma. 

Then  Father  John  arose,  and  took  his  staff 
and  scrip,  and  said  :  "  I  go  to  the  abbey.  Ben- 
net,  lead  thou  me  by  the  straightest  way." 

But  Bennet  cried  :  "  The  way  lies  past  the 
castle ! " 

Then  Father  John,  with  ready  wit,  turned  to 
the  wolf  and  said:  "O  noble  wolf,  much  hast 
thou  done  for  this  land!  Canst  thou  now  not 
lead  us  quickly  to  the  abbey?  " 

The  wolf,  at  such  a  pace  that  the  priest  and 
Bennet  might  follow,  led  them  through  the 
forest.  By  devious  ways  he  brought  them  until 
at  last,  when  they  left  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  the 
abbey  towers  were  close  in  front.  Bennet  thun- 
dered at  the  gate  and  demanded  admittance. 

"But  who  are  ye ?"  asked  the  warder.  "  Our 
abbot  lieth  dying,  and  we  are  all  in  fear." 

"  I  am  Father  John,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  I 
come  to  shrive  the  abbot." 

When  that  was  heard  within  the  abbey, 
monks  came  running.  The  gate  was  opened, 
and  Bennet  and  the  father  went  in.  But  Marrok 
watched  outside,  and  would  not  enter. 

On  his  bed  lay  Anselm  the  abbot,  sick  to 
death.  Had  Prior  Richard  been  there,  no 
thought  of  repentance  would  have  stirred  the 
abbot's  mind.  But  lying  in  his  cell  alone, 
thinking  of  his  past  life,  fear  came  to  him.  He 
had  heard  of  Father  John.  Once  he  had 
laughed  ;  now  he  welcomed  him.  And  Father 
John,  standing  by  the  bed,  confessed  the  abbot 
of  all  his  sins,  and  shrived  him.  Then  the 
abbot  commanded  the  monks  to  come  to  the 
door  of  his  cell.  As  they  stood  in  the  passage 
outside,  he  commanded  them  that  they  should 
immediately  make  Father  John   abbot  in  his 


place.  Then  he  begged  for  their  prayers,  and 
died. 

Anon  in  full  chapter — all  being  there  but  the 
Prior  Richard  and  the  monk  that  had  gone  to 
the  lady — they  elected  Father  John  abbot,  but 
expelled  Richard  from  the  brotherhood.  When 
this  was  done  the  new  abbot  went  to  the  gate, 
and  the  wolf  started  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
forest  where  he  had  watchetl. 

"  O  wolf,"  said  Father  John,  "  now  am  I  ab- 
bot, thanks  to  thee.  Come  within  these  walls, 
and  spend  at  rest  the  remainder  of  thy  days." 

But  the  wolf,  having  heard  this  news,  went 
away.  He  returned  to  Bedegraine,  knowing 
that  Peter's  men,  so  soon  as  they  found  the 
body,  would  be  in  confusion.  They  were  so 
already.  Fright  had  fallen  on  them.  By  twos 
and  threes  they  fled  away,  nor  stopped  for  their 
treasure.  And  the  wolf  was  content  to  scare 
away  those  that  would  have  sought  refuge  in 
the  castle.  None  did  he  slay,  for  he  was  weary 
of  killing. 

Thus  was  Bedegraine  cleared  of  outlaws,  and 
we  hear  of  no  more  until  the  time  of  Robin 
Hood.  But  then  Bedegraine  was  called  Sher- 
wood. 

When  the  Lady  Irma  heard  the  news,  she 
laughetl  bitterly,  and  hid  her  chagrin  with 
scornful  words.  Neverthele.ss  she  knew  that 
two  of  the  projjs  of  her  strength  were  gone. 

And  Bennet,  stoutly  refu.sing  to  be  made 
priest,  dwelt  in  the  abbey  and  became  overseer 
of  the  lands.  Soon  as  he  might,  he  began  to 
train  the  peasants  to  arms,  meaning  some  day 
to  take  revenge  on  the  lady.  And  sometimes 
he  stole  at  night  to  the  castle  of  the  lady,  look- 
ing to  see  how  strict  guard  was  kept,  and 
whether  in  any  place  the  walls  of  the  castle 
were  weak. 

Chapter  X. 

THE    HUNTING    OK    SIR    MARROK. 

Sir  Tristram  was  a  well-versed  knight 

In  harping  and  in  minstrelsy. 
In  hunting  took  he  great  delight, 

And  best  of  all  the  hounds  had  he. 

The  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

The  Lady  Irma  puzzled  much  about  the 
great  wolf.     She  laid  her  spells  to  bewitch  him  ; 
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'the  wolf  spread  the  letter  out,  and  stood  with  wrinkled  forehead,  scanning  the  lines. 
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her  archers  hunted  him.  In  vain.  But  one 
day  seemed  promised  her  her  heart's  desire. 

A  knight  came  riding  to  the  castle.  He  was 
tall  and  fair,  with  flowing  locks  and  open,  joy- 
ous face.  A  squire  and  two  servants  attended 
him,  with  horses  and  dogs.  Si,\  dogs  there 
were,  great  hounds  for  the  chase,  and  with  them 
two  little  bratchets.  On  his  shield  the  knight 
bore  the  arms  of  Cornwall. 

The  lady  met  him  in  the  court,  and  bade  him 
welcome.  The  servants  she  sent  to  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  the  knight  she  led  to  her  own  table, 
where  she  charmed  him  with  her  hospitality  and 
her  conversation.  At  last  she  asked  him  his 
name — "if  you  are  under  no  vow  to  conceal 
it,"  she  said,  for  to  that  all  knights  were  much 
given. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse." 

"  Nay,"  she  cried,  "  and  is  it  true?  See  I 
in  my  hall  the  noble  Tristram,  greatest  of  the 
knights  of  Britain?  " 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  there  are  better  knights 
than  I  —  Launcelot  and  Sir  Lamorak." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Your  mod- 
esty   is   beyond  praise,   but  also  your  worth. 


Known  are  you  everywhere  for  a  noble  knight, 
and  a  sweet  singer,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
hunters.  Known  is  your  fight  against  Sir 
Marhaus  of  Ireland,  and  your  many  valiant 
deeds." 

.■\nil  she  flattered  him  to  his  face,  but  so 
sweetly  that  Sir  Tristram  was  pleased.  Then 
she  begged  him  to  sing,  and  sat  as  rapt  in 
delight,  but  really  she  was  thinking  deeply. 
When  he  had  finished  she  sighed. 

"Lady,"  he  asked,  "why  sigh  you?" 

"Ah,  Sir  Tristram,"  she  answered,  '"'thy 
harping  and  singing  were  so  sweet  that  I  had 
forgotten  my  troubles.  When  you  finished  I 
remembered  them  again.  Therefore  did  I 
sigh." 

"Truly,  lady,"  he  responded,  "if  you  have 
troubles,  tell  them  to  me ;  for  the  heart  be- 
comes lighter  by  confidence." 

Irma  had  put  Gertrude  into  a  deep  sleep  in 
her  chamber,  and  she  now  sent  Agatha  to  bu.sy 
the  squire  and  Hugh  with  pleasant  chat.  Then, 
knowing  she  could  speak  freely,  she  began  her 
tale  to  Sir  Tristram. 

"  Saw  ye,"  she  said,  "  my  lands  as  ye  rode 
hither?     What  thought  you  of  them?  " 
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"  'T  is  a  ricli  land,"  he  said,  "with  pros]ier- 
ous  and  happy  peasants.  Lady,  to  them  thou 
art  a  benefactress." 

Irma  sighed.  "  Truly  I  seek  to  be  to  them  as 
their  dead  lord  "  (but  .she  mentioned  not  Mar- 
rok's  name),  "  and  my  peasants  have  been 
happy.  But  lately  has  rome  a  plague  into  my 
land  that  is  beginning  to  waste  our  substance." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.     For  Tristram  was 


•but   HUGH,    THROWN    FRO.M    THE  SADDLE,   WAS   HL'RLED   INTO 
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a  noble  knight,  anil,  as  Irma  meant,  he  started 
at  the  hope  of  adventure. 

"Tliese  four  years,"  she  said,  "hath  there 
lived  a  wolf  in  my  forest.  He  killeth  swine 
and  cattle  ;  he  devoureth  children.     And  now 


hath  it  rome  to  such  a  pass  that  two  must  work 
always  in  the  field  together,  for  one  man  dares 
not  work  alone." 

Thereat  Tristram  laughed  a  mighty  laugh. 
"  Lady,  is  that  all?  Ere  to-morrow's  sun  is 
set  lay  I  this  wolf  dead." 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked.     "  With  thy  dogs?  " 
"  With  my  dogs,  and  my  fleet  steed,  and  my 
javelin,"  was  the  knight's  confident  answer. 

"  But  this 
wolf  is  strong ; 
he  pulls  down 
one  by  one  the 
dogs  that  pur- 
sue him." 

"  Vet  will  he 
not  pull  down 
my  dogs,  and 
should  he,  he 
will  not  escape 
niybratchets." 
The    lady's 
eyes  sparkled. 
"Oh,  SirTri.s- 
tram,   if    thou 
deliverest  this 
land,  my  peo- 
ple  will    bless 
thee,  and  1  more  than  they ! 
.\  great  pest  and  unbear- 
able has  this  wolf  become." 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  fear 
not.      But  now  let  me  to 
bed,  for   I  have   traveled 
far;   and  in  the   morning 
will  I  hunt  the  wolf." 
The  lady  led  him  to  his 
^^^^J    ,^  -    chamber,  and  gave  orders 
->    'r/i^  ij^at  his  squire  and   men 

y         '<?    should  be  well  served.     Then 
^^  she  and  Agatha  and  Hugh  rejoiced 

together,  for  Tristram  was  renowneil  as 
the  mightiest  hunter  in  the  world. 
In  the  morning  Tristram  mounted  his  steed 
at  the  castle  gate,  and  Gouvervail  his  squire 
mounted  his,  and  Hugh,  who  would  go  too, 
mounted  his.  The  dogs  were  loosed,  eager  for 
the  chase,  and  all  moved  into  the  forest.  Before 
long  the  lady,  listening,  heard  Sir  Tristram's  horn, 
and  knew  that  the  dogs  had  found  the  scent. 
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But  Marrok,  couched  in  the  forest,  heard  the 
horn,  and  groaned.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
horn  of  Sir  Tristram."  For  he  knew  Sir  Tris- 
tram well,  and  since  no  one  in  the  world  could 
blow  the  horn  so  well  as  the  knight  of  Lyonesse, 
Marrok  knew  the  blast.  And  he  groaned  again, 
for  he  believed  his  end  had  come. 

But  he  ran  a  good  race,  doing  as  he  had 
done  before.  For  the  great  hounds  of  Sir 
Tristram,  the  fleetest  and  strongest  in  all  Bri- 
tain, one  by  one  he  slew.  The  swiftest  first,  the 
slowest  last,  one  by  one  they  lay  dead.  And 
Marrok  thought  for  one  instant,  "  Perhaps  now 
I  am  free." 

Then  he  heard  the  baying  of  the  bratchets, 
which  so  long  as  the  hounds  bayed  were  silent, 
but  now  gave  tongue.  And  he  knew  that 
against  bratchets  he  could  do  nothing,  for  they 
were  small  and  slight,  quick  to  turn  and  dodge, 
and  he  could  never  take  them.  He  stood  a 
moment  in  despair,  and  they  came  upon  him 
among  the  trees,  and  waited  and  barked.  Then 
Marrok  saw  the  fair-haired  knight  coming  upon 
his  white  horse,  and  turned  and  ran. 

Minstrel  and  gleeman  chanted  of  that  chase 
for  full  four  hundred  years.  Northward  first 
fled  Marrok,  through  the  forest,  till  he  reached 
its  border.  Then  he  turned  west,  and  through 
the  roughest  country  he  led  his  pursuers.  Then 
he  ran  south,  then  east,  till  the  fair  towers  of 
Sir  Roger  of  the  Rock  .shone  upon  his  sight. 
For  a  moment  he  was  minded  to  flee  there  for 
protection.  But  the  bratchets  and  the  knight 
came  upon  him, — all  else  were  left  behind, — 
and  Marrok  fled  south  once  more. 

Then  in  despair  he  was  minded  to  stay  in  the 
bushes  and  wait  the  knight  and  attack  him. 
For  ever,  whether  through  swamp  or  thicket, 
or  over  knoll,  or  among  rocks.  Sir  Tristram 
followed  close.  But  Marrok  could  not  slay  his 
friend,  and  he  ran  on.  His  heart  grew  heavy 
in  his  breast,  his  lungs  and  mouth  were  dry, 
and  his  legs  weary.  Then  he  thought  at  last : 
"  I  will  die  among  my  people." 

He  turned  toward  the  village  of  Bedegraine, 
and  with  his  last  strength  fled  thither.  One 
bratchet  fell  and  died,  but  the  other  and  Sir 
Tristram  followed  on.  And  Marrok,  almost 
spent,  reached  the  village,  ran  into  a  yard,  stood, 
and  panted.    The  last  bratchet,  at  the  entrance. 


fell,  and  the  horse  stopped  for  weariness.  But 
Sir  Tristram  leaped  to  the  ground,  his  javelin 
in  his  hand,  and  walked  up  to  Sir  Marrok. 

Marrok  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  thought : 
"  Better  die  from  friend's  hand  than  from  foe's." 
He  budged  not,  but  waited  for  the  blow.  And 
Sir  Tristram  admired  him,  and  said  :  "  'T  is  pity, 
brave  wolf ;  but  thy  end  hath  come  at  last." 

He  raised  his  javelin.  But  a  little  flitting 
figure  came  in  between,  and  behold,  there  was 
a  child  by  the  side  of  the  wolf  !  She  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  covered  him  with 
her  body ;  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  with 
sparkling  eyes,  she  cried  to  the  knight :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  slay  him!  " 

"  Stand  aside!  "  cried  Sir  Tristram.  "  Child, 
he  will  kill  thee!  "  And  he  sought  to  find  place 
for  a  blow.  But  he  might  not  hurl  his  weapon 
without  striking  the  child,  and  as  he  hesitated 
the  men  of  the  house  came  running,  and  with 
scythes  and  pitchforks  confronted  Sir  Tristram. 
"  Sir  Knight,"  cried  they  all,  in  one  voice, 
"hold  thy  hand!  " 

Sir  Tristram  stood  in  amazement.  "  This," 
he  cried,  "is  the  wolf  ye  all  hate." 

"  But  we  love  him!  "  they  answered. 

"  He  killeth  your  swine  and  cattle." 

"  Nav,"  they  protested.  "  Since  he  has  come 
to  the  land  our  kine  feed  in  peace." 

"  But  he  beareth  away  children." 

The  oldest  man  stood  out  before  the  others 
and  spoke  :  "  Sir  Knight,  listen.  Last  winter 
was  a  snow-storm,  great  and  terrible ;  and  the 
child  that  thou  seest  here  was  bewildered  in  the 
storm,  and  though  we  sought  for  hours,  we 
might  not  find  her,  and  the  cold  and  snow 
drove  us  within  doors  to  sav^  our  own  lives. 
While  we  waited  and  lamented,  we  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  door.  We  opened,  sir,  and 
there  was  the  child  in  the  drift  at  the  door,  and 
this  wolf  stood  a  little  way  ofl.  In  the  snow 
were  no  other  marks  than  his.  He  had  brought 
her  home  on  his  back." 

"  Is  this  truth?  "  queried  Sir  Tristram,  greatly 
puzzled.      "The  lady  said — " 

"Oh,  the  lady!"  cried  they  all.  And  Sir 
Tristram  heard  things  that  astonished  him. 

At  last  he  mounted  again  his  wearied  steed, 
and  gave  gold  to  the  peasants  so  that  they 
should  bury  his  bratchet.     And  while  the  wolf, 


weary  and  yet  glad,  made  his  way  to  the 
wood,  Sir  Tristram  took  the  road  to  the  castle. 
As  he  went  he  met  his  squire  and  men ;  but 
Hugh,  fearing  to  remain  in  the  forest,  had  re- 
turneti  to  the  castle.     Tristram  roile  thither. 

From  the  castle  battlements  the  Lady  Irma 
spoke  to  Tristram  ;  but  reading  much  in  liis 
face,  she  kept  the  gate  barred. 

"  How  now.  Sir  Tristram,"  she  asked,  as 
if  eagerly,  "  is  the  wolf  slain?  " 

"  Lady,"  he  answered,  "  the  wolf  hath  es- 
caped." 

"Alas,"  she  responded,  "my  peasants  will 
lament!" 

"Out  upon  thee,  traitress,"  cried  Sir  Tristram, 
fiercely.  "  Deceiver  art  thou  truly,  and  op. 
pressor  of  thy  people.  Wnulil  thou  wcrt  a 
man!" 

She  laughed  without  words. 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  away.  "  Lady," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  tell  of  thy  deeds  among 
knights." 

But  the  lady  still  laughed  serenely.  Tristram 
was  not  of  .Arthur's  court,  and  none  but  .Arthur 
did  she  fear. 

Ch.aptf.r   XI. 

OF  HUGH  WHO   WOULD    HAVE   SLAIN    THE   WOLl--, 
AND  OF  AGATHA  THE  NURSE. 

He  armed  himself  at  break  of  dawn, 

Bent-Mth  his  coat  a  shirt  of  mail. 

"Let  the  wolf  stand,  though  I  go  alone. 

And  to  me  the  be.ast  shall  fall." 

Tlw  Ltiy  of  Sir  ^larrok. 

Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  Irma,  grew  tall 
and  beautiful.  She  lived  in  the  ca.stle  like  a 
flower  in  a  moss-grown  wall,  and  lighted  it  by 
her  presence.  Therefore  it  came  naturally  that 
Hugh,  the  captain  of  the  archers,  wished  her 
for  his  wife. 

Hugh  was  stout  of  body  an<l  bold  of  deed, 
cruel  and  hateful.  He  served  the  Lady  Irma 
in  her  own  spirit,  and  she  trusted  him.  He 
called  himself  knight,  but  he  was  none,  nor  yet 
a  gentleman  born,  being  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
So  for  a  while  the  lady  denied  him  the  hand  of 
Gertrude,  putting  him  oflF  from  time  to  time. 

But  one  day  Hugh  came  to  her  and  said: 
"My  lady,  what  wish  ye  most  in  the  world?  " 

She  answered  :  "  The  death  of  the  wolf." 
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"  Lady  Irma,"  he  asked,  "if  I  slay  the  wolf. 


wilt  thou  give  me  thv  daughter  Gertrude  to 
wife?" 

The  lady  thought,  but  not  long.  She  an- 
swered :  "  I  will." 

Hugh  said  with  joy  :  "  Make  ready  the  bridal 
dress,  for  the  wolf  dieth  soon." 

Now  Hugh  had  learned  that  Marrok  slept  at 
the  Druids'  Ring,  in  the  hut  of  the  warlock, 
where  Father  John  and  Bennet  once  lived. 
Loving  the  Lady  Gertrude  greatly,  he  dared  a 
deed.  "I  will  go  alone,"  he  thought,  "and 
seek  him  out.  If  I  wear  my  shirt  of  mail,  he 
cannot  harm  me." 

He  put  on  beneath  his  doublet  a  fine  shirt 
of  chain-mail.  In  the  bright  day  he  rode  out 
from  the  castle  and  went  to  the  Druids'  Ring. 
There  Marrok  lay  .sleeping ;  but  he  waked  at 
the  tramp  of  the  horse.  When  Hugh  appeared 
among  the  great  stones,  the  wolf  stood  looking 
at  him. 

Hugh  cast  a  javelin,  and  missed.  Then 
Marrok,  hearing  the  chink  of  chain-mail  and 
seeing  it  was  useless  to  attack,  turned  limping, 
and  slipped  away  into  the  forest.  "  He  is 
lame!"  cried  Hugh,  in  delight,  and  gave 
chase.  The  horse  with  his  heavy  burden  could 
go  but  slowly  among  the  trees.  But  the  wolf 
seemed  wounded  and  sore,  and  Hugh  kept  him 
in  sight.  He  urged  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
and  rode  eagerly.  "Nay,"  he  cried,  "the  wolf  is 
mine." 

But  go  as  he  might,  Hugh  could  not  gain 
until  he  came  out  upon  a  great  ledge,  all  rocks, 
which  ox'crhung  the  forest.  Below,  fifty  feel, 
were  jagged  stones.  The  ledge  was  broad 
and  mossy,  and  the  wolf  seemed  so  near,  limp- 
ing in  front,  that  Hugh  gave  a  shout  and  beat 
the  horse  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.     "  I  have 


him!"  he   cried. 


I  have  him! 


And   the 


horse,  lumbering  into  full  speed,  lessened  the 
distance  between  them. 

Then  the  wolf,  just  as  the  horse  was  close 
behind,  and  Hugh  leaned  forward  to  strike, 
leaped  nimbly  to  one  side.  His  lameness  van- 
ished. For  one  instant  he  waited,  until  the 
horse  was  quite  abreast.  Then  he  sprang 
under  the  horse's  body,  avoiding  the  blow  of 
the  sword,  and  caught  the  steed  by  the  further 
forefoot.     Quickly  he  wrenched  backward,  and 
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the  steed,  tripped  as  with  a  noose,  phmged 
and  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  crag.  But  Hugh, 
thrown  from  the  saddle,  was  hurled  into  the 
depths. 

The   steed,  in   great   fear,  scrambled  to  his 


She  picked  crocuses,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  waited  long,  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  suc- 
cess. Then  she  spied  flowers  in  tlie  forest, 
earliest  snow-drops,  and  went  into  the  wood  to 
pick    them.      She    heard  a  sound  behind   her. 


"MARROK    TURNED   TO    HIS    SON,    DROPPED    HIS    SWORD,   AND    HELD    GUI 


ARMS."      (SEE    I'AOE    619.) 


feet  and  fled  headlong.  The  wolf  stood  listen- 
ing. From  below  he  heard  a  mighty  crash. 
And  then  was  silence. 

That  very    day,    soon    after   noon,    Agatha 


and  turned.  Almost  she  fainted  from  fright, 
for  there  stood  the  wolf,  gray  and  great.  He 
advanced  upon  her  slowly.  "Marrok!"  she 
cried,  and  fell  on  her  knees  for  mercy. 

Still  he  advanced,  and  she  gained  strength 


wandered  into  the  mead  to  watch  for   Hugh,     from  despair.     She  sprang  up  and  ran  away, 
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ever  deeper  into  the  forest.  Behind  her  trotted 
the  wolf,  and  at  each  ghmpse  of  liim  she  ran 
faster.  He  kept  between  her  and  the  castle, 
and  she  had  no  chance  to  return,  but  ran  always 
farther  from  safety.  When  she  had  gone  a 
mile,  she  came  upon  the  forest  road. 

There  at  the  edge  of  the  trees  was  a  horse 
all  ready  saddled,  cropping  the  turf.  .And 
Agatha  ran  to  him  in  hope.  He  let  her  seize 
tlie  bridle  and  mount.  " 'T  is  Hugh's  horse. 
Hugh  must  be  dead,"  she  thought,  "  but  I  shall 
escape."  She  headed  the  horse  to  the  north, 
and  urged  him  to  start. 

Then  into  the  road  came  the  wolf,  and  the 
horse  started  indeed.  Snorting  with  fear,  he 
ran,  and  the  wolf  for  a  little  way  followed. 
Then  Agatha,  looking  back,  saw  that  he  fell 
farther  behind.  At  last  he  stopped,  satisfied, 
for  he  knew  she  would  not  return.  In  truth  she 
rode  eagerly,  far  away,  into  the  country  of  the 
north.    Never  was  she  seen  again  in  Bedegraine. 

Chapter  -X  1 1 . 

of  the  stranger  knuiht  who  came   i-roim 

the  .north,  which  bringf.th  an 

end  to  this  tale. 

'T  is  far  the  outcast  lad  may  flee. 

And  wide  the  wanderer  may  roam, 
But  soon  or  late,  before  he  die. 

He  finds  the  way  to  his  father's  home. 

Till-  Lay  of  Sir  Marrok. 

Hugh  and  Agatha  came  no  more,  and  a  new 
hfe  began  for  the  Lady  Irma — a  lonely,  irksome 
life. 

She  was  shut  in  and  companionless.  Her 
one-time  friends  were  gone,  for  Sir  Roger  had 
slain  Sir  Morcar,  and  Father  John  ruled  in  the 
abbey.  No  longer  might  she  ride  thither  for 
merrymaking.  And  in  the  castle  were  none 
but  her  serving-maids,  her  archers,  and  her 
daughter  Gertrude. 

Between  Gertrude  and  her  mother  was  no 
affection,  but  only  tyranny  and  mistrust.  The 
mother  kept  the  daughter  close,  watched  her, 
checked  her,  commanded  her.  Therefore  she 
received  not  love,  but  patient  service.  Also 
there  was  no  heartiness,  for  Gertrude  could  not 
but  dislike  her  mother's  ways.  She  sat  silent  in 
her  presence,  and  Irma  complained  angrily  of 
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her  sullenness.  Yet  it  was  not  sullenness— 
merely  timidity  and  repression ;  for  Gertrude 
was  sweet  and  gentle. 

Thus  Irma,  bored  and  wrathful,  chafed  in 
her  castle.  And  another  cause  for  irritation 
there  was— that  the  peasants  refused  her  all 
supplies,  but  beat  off  her  archers  when  they 
were  sent  for  tithes.  The  lady  might  not  send 
to  the  abbey ;  neither  could  she  depend  upon 
traveling  merchants.  For  the  road  from  the 
south  was  through  the  village,  and  the  peasants 
warned  all  travelers  away,  lest  they  should  pay 
heavy  toll.  Sir  Roger  stopped  the  eastern 
road,  and  the  abbey  the  western.  The  wolf 
himself  guarded  the  road  from  the  north. 

It  was  lucky  for  Irma  that  Marrok  had  built 
the  castle  as  a  very  granarv,  holding  food  for 
five  years'  siege.  The  great  chambers  had  al- 
ways been  kept  full,  and  there  was  store  of 
gold  and  wine.  So  the  lady  lived  secure,  but 
she  bit  her  fingers  in  impatience  and  vowed 
vengeance  on  all.  ■  When  a  luckless  trader 
chanced  into  her  clutches,  she  fleeced  him.  If 
she  caught  a  peasant,  she  made  him  a  slave. 
And  when  knights  fell  into  her  hands,  she  held 
them  long  time  for  ransom.  She  feared  no- 
thing, and  laughed  away  the  forebodings  that 
sometimes  came,  telling  her  the  end  was  draw- 
ing near. 

One  day  there  rode  through  the  forest  a 
young  knight,  coming  from  the  north.  Strong 
and  handsome  he  was,  brown-haired  and  blue- 
eyed.  It  was  in  May.  He  hung  his  helmet  on 
his  saddle-bow  and  looked  about  in  the  beautiful 
wood.  The  birds  sang  sweetly  among  the  trees, 
the  sky  was  blue,  the  turf  was  green,  and  the 
first  daisies,  Chaucer's  darling  flowers,  nodded 
by  die  wayside.  His  heart  laughed  and  his 
eyes  danced.  Another  knight  would  have 
caroled  gaily  ;  but  the  young  man  was  silent  by 
nature,  and  he  said  no  word. 

He  came  to  a  cross-road,  and  behold,  across 
the  southern  road  lay  a  great  wolf,  gray  and 
shaggy  and  scarred.  The  horse  snorted  with 
fear,  but  the  knight  urged  him  on.  There  lay 
his  road.  Then  the  wolf  rose  and  fawned  on 
the  young  man,  as  if  to  turn  him  to  the  right  or 
left.  But  the  knight,  greatly  wondering,  kept 
the  horse's  head  to  the  southern  way,  and 
would  not  be  turned  from  his  course. 
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Then  the  wolf  stood  in  the  path  and  growled  ; 
but  the  young  man  had  no  fear.  He  raised 
his  javelin  and  threatened.  The  wolf,  crying 
as  with  a  human  voice,  vanished  in  the  forest ; 
and  his  cry  sounded  often  as  the  knight  pur- 
sued his  way,  coming  now  from  the  right,  now 
from  the  left.  But  the  sound  ceased  when  the 
knight  came  to  a  great  mead,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  castle. 

Perhaps  the  crying  of  the  wolf,  perhaps  the 
whispers  of  the  forest,  had  called  strange  voices 
to  the  young  knight's  heart,  speaking  to  him  of 
the  past.  It  was  more  than  the  mere  beauty  of 
the  scene,  as  he  drew  rein  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  that  made  the  castle  seem  to  him  famil- 
iar, kindly.  "  Mayhap,"  he  said,  "  my  search 
is  ended."  With  childish  memories  stirring, 
and  hope  rising  fast,  he  gave  no  heed  to  the 
la.st  call  of  the  wolf,  that  seemed  to  say  :  "Back  ! 
Back!"     He  rode  forward  to  the  castle. 

It  was  near  nightfall,  and  the  knight  blew 
his  horn  at  the  castle  gate.  He  was  admitted ; 
a  lady,  beautiful  and  gracious,  met  him  in  the 
court.  "  Welcome,  fair  knight,"  Irma  cried. 
"  Dismount  and  unarm  thyself,  and  come  to  the 
feast.  I  am  the  Lady  Irma  of  Castle  Bede- 
graine,  and  thou  art  welcome." 

The  knight,  with  slow,  grave  smile,  answered 
with  few  words:  "  Lady,  thou  art  kind."  He 
dismounted. 

The  archers  took  his  arms  and  armor,  a 
groom  his  horse.  The  lady  led  him  to  a  great 
hall,  where  the  young  man  paused  and  looked 
about.  "  Nay,  my  lady,"  he  said,  with  bright- 
ening face.  "  Were  it  not  for  these  hangings 
and  yonder  great  banner,  I  should  think  I  had 
ended  my  search.  I  pray  thee,  under  the  ban- 
ner is  there  not  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  and 
thereon  a  lion  sleeping?  " 

Now  under  the  banner  was  the  shield  indeed, 
the  arms  of  Marrok,  which  the  lady  had  cov- 
ered with  the  banner.  Yet  she  answered : 
"  Nay,  there  is  no  carving  there."  And  her 
heart  leaped  in  her  breast,  for  she  knew  from 
his  slow  speech,  and  from  his  question,  that  the 
knight  was  ^Valter,  Marrok's  son. 

Now  Gertrude  had  come  into  the  hall,  and 
stood  at  her  mother's  back,  but  Irma  did  not 
see  her.  And  Walter,  looking  at  the  banner, 
sighed  and  said :    "  Almost  it  seems  the  same 


hall.  Lady,  I  seek  my  birthplace,  the  home  of 
my  father,  whence  years  agone  I  was  cruelly 
driven.  The  castle's  name  I  know  not,  nor  my 
father's ;  but  I  recall  the  hall  with  the  carved 
shield,  and  I  should  know  my  own  little  room." 

Then  Gertrude  caught  her  breath,  and  they 
both  saw  her.  But  while  Walter,  in  the  midst 
of  his  disappointment,  looked  on  her  with  a 
sudden  strange  delight,  thinking  her  the  most 
beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  Irma  was  fright- 
ened and  angry.  She  cast  on  Gertrude  the  old 
glance  of  command,  and  the  daughter,  shud- 
dering, knew  that  she  must  obey  her  mother, 
even  to  the  words  she  spoke. 

"  Gertrude,"  asked  Irma,  "  thou  art  not  well  ?  " 

"  Nay,  mother." 

"  Then  go  to  thy  chamber."  And  Gertrude, 
struggling  to  stay,  to  speak,  went  from  the  hall. 

Irma  turned  to  Walter.  "  Sir  Knight,"  she 
said,  "  I  pray  thee  forgive  my  daughter's  intru- 
sion. She  is  ill-mannered.  But  for  yourself, 
prithee  wait  here  a  litde  space.  I  will  bring  a 
spiced  drink  for  welcome,  and  will  order  for 
thee  a  bath  and  fresh  robes."  She  left  the 
young  man  wondering  at  the  vision  he  had 
seen,  and  sought  her  secret  chamber. 

At  its  door  was  Gertrude,  who  marked  the 
look  on  her  mother's  face,  and  fell  at  her  feet. 
"  Mother,"  she  cried,  "  what  go  you  to  do?  " 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Irma,  "  I  bade  you  go  to 
your  chamber." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Gertrude,  "  I  cannot.  The 
young  man  is  Walter.  What  wilt  thou  do  to 
him?" 

Irma  strove  to  fix  her  with  her  glance,  but 
she  failed.  Gertrude,  summoning  her  will, 
threw  off  Irma's  power,  even  at  this  late  time. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said,  "  to  warn  him." 

And  she  turned  away. 

But  Irma  seized  her  suddenly  by  the  arms. 
By  force  she  drew  Gertrude  to  her  chamber, 
thrust  her  in,  and  locked  the  door.  "  Now,"  she 
said,  ignoring  Gertrude's  cries,  "do  thy  worst." 

Gertrude  leaned  from  the  window,  and  there, 
far  below  in  the  dusk,  under  the  wall,  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man.  "  Ho!  "  she  cried,  "  who 
is  there?  " 

"  My  Lady  Gertrude,"  answered  a  cautious 
voice,  "is  it  thou?     I  am  old  Bennet." 

"  Bennet,"   cried    Gertrude,    "  fly   for  help. 
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Here  within  is  Walter,  Marrok's  son.  He  know- 
eth  my  mother  not,  and  I  fear  for  his  life." 

But  though  she  saw  Bennet  hasten  toward 
the  village,  she  despaired.  The  village  was  a 
half-mile  thence,  and  it  would  take  time  to 
gather  men. 

Meanwhile  Irma  went  to  the  secret  chamber 
and  shut  herself  in.  She  took  wax  and  warmed 
it  at  the  brazier,  and  as  she  warmed  it  she 
thought.  Should  .she  make  Walter  a  cat,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  snake  ?  Remembering  the  unex- 
pected deeds  of  the  wolf,  she  thought  any  of 
these  too  dangerous.  Out  of  spite,  she  would 
not  kill  him.  So  when  the  wax  was  warmed 
she  modeled  with  it  swiftly  the  figure  of  an 
owl  —  the  small  brown  horned  owl.  She  put  the 
figure  on  the  little  shrine  on  the  wall,  and  lit 
before  it  three  candles,  one  red,  one  blue,  and 
one  green.  "  There,"  quoth  she  ;  "  he  can  hoot 
in  the  forest  and  catch  mice." 

Then  she  took  her  vials  and  compounded  a 
drink,  and  all  the  while  she  muttered  charms 
and  spells.  And  bearing  the  drink  in  a  golden 
chalice,  she  went  down  to  the  banqueting-hall. 

Now  without,  in  the  forest,  the  wolf  mourned 
for  the  young  man.  Seven  years  he  had  lived 
in  Bedegraine,  .but  never  had  he  felt  so  drawn 
toward  human  being  as  to  this  stranger  knight. 
A  great  sadness  seized  him,  and  he  wandered, 
striving  to  throw  it  off.  Instead,  it  grew  upon 
him.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  young 
man  lying  dead.  He  cried  at  last,  "  Let  death 
come  to  me,  not  to  him  1 "    .Vnd  he  ventured  all. 

He  went  to  a  thicket  in  the  wood,  and  enter- 
ing, came  upon  an  iron  door  among  rocks. 

Then  Marrok  pushed  upon  a  hidden  lever, 
and  the  door  swung  inward.  He  entered  and 
shut  the  door,  and  went  forward  in  darkness. 
But  he  knew  the  way,  for  he  had  built  it 
himself  against  a  time  of  danger  to  the  castle. 
The  passage  led  straight,  then  curved,  and 
Marrok  came  upon  a  wall.  He  found  a  spring 
and  pushed,  and  the  solid  stones  moved  upward. 

This  time  he  was  on  a  stair,  up  which  he 
clambered.  .Vgain  he  came  on  the  solid  rock, 
but  again  it  moved  at  his  touch  on  a  spring, 
and  let  him  pass.  And  there  he  was  in  a  little 
chamber,  lit  by  a  lamp.  There  were  hangings 
on  the  walls,  books  on  shelves,  and  vials  within 
cupboards.     In  one  place  hung  a  suit  of  armor. 
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Upon  the  wall  was  a  little  shrine,  and  a  waxen 
figure  of  an  owl  thereon,  and  three  candles, 
red,  blue,  and  green,  burning  before  it. 

Then  he  understood  everything,  and  hastily 
rearing,  he  reached  at  the  shrine  with  clumsy 
forefoot,  meaning  to  destroy  the  figure  of 
the  owl.  The  shrine  swayed  at  his  touch, 
the  candles  guttered,  and  the  figure,  rolling 
away,  hid  under  the  hangings.  The  wax  was 
still  warm  and  tough,  and  it  did  not  break. 
But  from  within  the  shrine  fell  out  another 
figure,  and  broke  in  two  upon  the  stone  flags 
of  the  floor.     And  it  was  the  figure  of  a  wolf. 

Then  Marrok,  standing  there  upright,  felt  a 
change  come  over  him.  The  fur  vanished  from 
his  body,  his  paws  became  hands  and  feet,  and 
his  limbs  were  those  of  a  man.  Behold,  he 
was  himself  again,  clothed  in  the  robes  he  wore 
when  he  became  a  wolf! 

He  knew  the  change,  and  uttered  a  great 
cry  of  joy.  But  pausing  not,  he  seized  from 
the  wall  his  sword,  and  casting  down  the  scab- 
bard, hastened  from  the  room.  Down  the 
stone  stair  he  hurried,  till  he  came  to  the  ban- 
queting-hall, and  stood  at  the  door. 

Within  were  Irma  and  the  stranger  knight, 
and  .Marrok  heard  her  words : 

"  Thou  art  Walter,  son  of  Marrok,  and  thy 
father's  castle  is  not  far  from  here.  Pledge 
me  in  this  wine.  Sir  Knight,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
where  to  find  him." 

The  young  knight,  with  sparkling  eyes,  took 
the  chalice  from  her.  "  Lady,"  he  said,  "  a 
lhou.sand  times  I  thank  thee.     I  pledge  thee." 

But  Marrok  strode  forward  from  the  door, 
and  cried,  "Drink  not!"  And  Walter,  seeing 
a  man  with  drawn  sword,  put  down  the  wine 
hastily  upon  the  table,  and  seized  his  dagger. 

Then  Marrok  turned  to  Irma  and  cried  in 
triumph,  "Traitress,  thou  hast  failed!"  He 
raised  his  sword  to  strike  the  cup  to  the  floor. 

But  she,  thinking  he  meant  to  slay  her, 
snatched  quickly  at  the  chalice,  and  drained 
the  drink  to  the  dregs.  Then  she  looked  the 
knight  in  the  face,  and  dropped  the  chalice. 

"  Marrok  !  Marrok!  "  These  were  her  last 
words.  For  she  changed  quickly  into  a  little 
owl,  circled  upward,  found  an  open  window, 
and  flew  hooting  into  the  night. 

Marrok  turned  to  his  son,  dropped  his  sword, 
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SIR    MARROK. 


and  held  out  his  arms.  "  Walter,"  he  cried, 
"  she  was  a  sorceress.  But  I  am  Marrok,  thine 
own  father! " 

Long  was  their  embrace  and  loving,  and 
then  they  sat  and  told  each  other  many  things. 
But  after  a  while  they  heard  a  great  commotion 
in  the  castle,  and  each  seized  his  sword,  fearing 
the  servants  of  Irma. 

Yet  it  was  Bennet  that  they  heard,  who  had 
come  with  help.  For  while  the  old  man  mus- 
tered men  in  the  village,  but  all  too  slowly, 
there  had  ridden  up  Sir  Roger  of  the  Rock, 
and  Father  John,  each  with  retainers.  All 
together  hastened  to  the  castle  and  forced  the 
gate.  Bennet  sent  the  peasants  to  the  servants' 
hall  to  surprise  the  archers.  Great  and  com- 
plete was  the  vengeance  that  the  peasants 
took.  But  Bennet  himself,  and  Sir  Roger, 
and  Father  John,  with  the  men-at-arms,  rushed 
to  the  banquet-hall,  and  it  was  they  who  burst 
in  the  door  upon  Sir  Marrok  and  his  son. 


Joyous  was  the  greeting,  and  deep  was  the 
delight  of  all.  Gertrude  they  brought  from 
her  chamber.  She  hung  upon  Sir  Marrok's 
neck,  and  Walter  was  delighted  with  the  sight. 
And  the  peasants,  thronging  into  the  hall,  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  gave  thanks  at  the  sight 
of  their  lord. 

Of  Irma,  who  had  become  an  owl,  nothing 
more  was  heard.  But  Walter,  the  son  of  Mar- 
rok, married  Gertrude,  the  ilaughter  of  Irma, 
some  six  months  from  that  day.  And  all  the 
land  of  Bedegraine  was  happy,  e.xcept  that  the 
peasants  lamented  that  they  saw  the  great  gray 
wolf  no  more.  For  since  the  return  of  Marrok 
the  wolf  was  never  again  seen.  And  Marrok 
told  to  no  one  that  he  had  been  the  wolf, 
except  to  Walter  and  Gertrude  and  to  Father 
John.  And  Father  John,  growing  old,  wrote 
all  this  in  a  chronicle,  whence  came  the  song 
that  minstrels  sang,  from  which  was  written  the 
story  that  is  printed  here. 


1  Ke  K'icKly  Iio,  tke  ruo  avicL  jarcL 
Try  to  surprise  tke  iNliibian  BarcL 
He  only  smiles,  wit K  gesture  K'tucL,^ 
WTlcL  f  Liolits  do  not  disturb  his  mind 


(/&/i>. 


■A  01^ 


nr-^ 
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A   SLU.llT    MISTAKE. 


By  Helen  Stanpish  Perkins. 


Young  Billy  boy  came  running  home 

As  fast  as  he  could  run. 
And  quick  unlocked  the  stable  doors 

And  opened  every  one. 
For  you  may  guess  with  what  delight, 

Upon  that  very  day, 
To  Mr.  Brown,  the  carpenter. 

He  'd  heard  his  father  say: 

"  I   think  vou  have  a  horse  to  sell." 

"  Yes,  /7w,"  said  Mr.  B. 
"\Vell,"  Billy's  father  answered  him, 
"  Please  send  them  l>o//i  to  me." 
And  now  through  little  Billy's  head 

Danced  many  a  vision  bright; 
In  fancy  on  those  horses'  backs 
He  rode  from  morn  till  night ; 
Or  else  adown  the  village  street 
He  drove  each  fiery  steed, 


Till  all  the  boys  throughout  the  town 
Were  envious  indeed. 

Alas,  alas!   for  rosy  dreams 

And  castles  in  the  air; 
The  next  day  home  the  horses  came, 

But — what  a  fall  was  there! 

They  stood  on  four  legs  strong  and  stout. 

As  every  pony  should  ; 
But  oh,  alas!   alackaday! 

They  M/i  ■H'eiv  made  of  wood. 
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FLYING    THE    FERRET." 


By  Frederick  Wendt. 


"  Quick  !  quick  '  there  she  goes  !  quick  — 
oh  !— " 

"  Jiminy  !  "  and  a  boy's  head  and  arms  come 
out  from  a  green  shawl-tent,  just  in  time  to  catch 
a  big  white  rat  that  has  tried  hard  to  sUp  away. 

Georgie  and  NeUie  were  playing  with  their 
two  pets,  Georgie's  ferret  and  Nellie's  white 
rat.  The  brother  and  sister  had  put  up  a 
shawl-tent  on  the  side  of  a  grass  terrace.  They 
had  chosen  this  particular  spot  for  two  reasons  : 
the  terrace  formed  a  natural  wall  for  one  side 
of  their  "  house,"  and  secondly,  there  was  a 
delightful  air  of  mystery  about  an  old  earthen 
pipe,  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  came  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  embankment. 

"  Georgie,"  said  Nellie,  "  why  did  pa  say  we 
had  to  move  from  this  beautiful  place  ?  Why 
could  n't  we  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,"  answered 
Georgie,  cutting  a  pear  into  fine  slices  to  repre- 
sent chops ;  "  but  I  believe  it  's  because  we  're 
so  far  away  from  the  city.  Pa  says  if  we  only 
had  a  telephone  we  could  stay  here." 

"  Why  don't  they  put  up  telegraph-poles,  and 
tie  a  telephone  to  it  ?  " 
"  It  would  cost  dollars  and  dollars  to  put  up  telegraph-poles  all  the  way  from  here  to  the 
city,"  remarked  Georgie,  proud  of  his  financial  knowledge. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Georgie  and  Nellie's  beautiful  country  home  was  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  without  any  means  of  communication  except  by  a  mile-long  drive.  Their 
father,  although  liking  nothing  better  than  to  follow  his  literary  work  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  his  side,  often  felt  that  he  must  be  more  in  touch  with  the  world.  A  telephone 
might  have  solved  the  question,  but  the  expense  of  "  putting  up  telegraph-poles  and  tying  a 
telephone  to  it,"  as  Nellie  said  it,  made  this  altogether  too  expensive,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

The  white  rat,  after  having  been  caught  in  its  attempt  to  run  away,  had  been  remarkably 
quiet.  Nellie  insisted  that  her  white  rat  could  understand,  and  think  too ;  and  so  she  had 
often  told  it  the  story  of  the  prince  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  escaping  through  a 
"  subbletanean "  passage,  as  she  called  it.  Whether  the  white  rat  was  convinced  that  its 
own  life  would  be  safer  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  ferret,  or  whether  it  doubted  the 
story  of  the  prince,  will  never  be  known.  One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  that  the  white  rat 
was  bound  to  explore  the  subterranean  pipe-passage,  for  suddenly  a  little  tail  wiggled  in  the 
opening  of  the  tube  and  then  disappeared. 


"  I  LYING    THE    FERRET. 
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AVith  a  cry  of  clcs])air  that  awoke  the  ferret  in 
her  lap,  NelHe  dropped  the  ferret  and  rushed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe. 

"Georgie,  my  rat  's  gone  !  " 

"  Never  mind;  it  '11  come  back,"  said  Georgie, 
consolingly. 

So  the  two  children  .sat  down  and  called  into 
their  pipe,  and  placed  cracker  '•  sou|),"  anil  cake 
"potatoes,"  and  pear  "chops"  temptingly  in 
front  of  the  opening  to  coax  the  white  rat  back. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Nellie  began  to  cry,  and  Georgie  was  at  his 
wit's  end.  The  ferret,  after  eating  everything 
that  the  children  had  left  on  the  table,  climbed 
down  again  and  joined  them  at  the  pipe.  All 
at  once  the  ferret  too  was  gone,  and  the  tip  of  a 
bushy  tail  told  that  another  pet  was  starting  to 
prove  the  story  of  the  prince.  Georgie,  how- 
ever, was  too  quick  for  the  little  animal,  and  a 
second  later  it  was  struggling  in  his  arms. 

"  Nellie,  I  have  a  splendid  idea  !  Let 's  send 
the  ferret  to  look  for  the  rat." 

"  Oh,  no !     We  '11  lose  him,  too." 

"  No,  we  won't ;  I  am  going  to  tie  a  string  to 
him  and  pull  him  back." 

When  the  children  built  their  "  j)lay-house," 
pins  and  string  took  the  place  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar; and  so  it  happened  that  Georgie  had  a 
large  ball  of  twine  for  his  very  original  plan. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  tie  the  string 
firmly  to  the  ferret's  body.  Nellie,  trembling  with 
excitement,  anxiously  watched  the  second  pet 
disappear,  while  the  ball  of  twine  showed  that 
the  ferret's  progress  was  by  no  means  a  slow  one. 

"  Suppose  he  is  going  straight  through  to 
China,"  she  said,  "  do  you  think  we  have  string 
enough  ?  " 

The  supply  of  string  was  soon  exhausted. 

"  Hold  on  till  I  come  back,  and  don't  let  go," 
shouted  Georgie,  and  started  oft'  on  a  run,  only 
to  reappear  a  few  minutes  later,  his  arms  filled 
with  balls  of  twine  of  various  colors. 

"Oh,  what  a  lot  of  cord!"  cried  Nellie. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  Pa's  string-closet,"  panted  Georgie.  "  I  tell 
you,  Nell,  here  we  have  balls  of  red,  white, 
and  blue;  let  's  tie  'em  together  in  that  order, 
one  ball  after  another,  so  when  the  ferret  comes 
out  in  a  heathen  country,  the  Indians  '11  know 
he  's  an  American  !  " 


The  patriotic  combination  of  string  had  gone 
in  twice,  a  third  red  ball  had  been  tied  to  a  rap- 
idly diminishing  blue  one,  and  then  George  had 
brought  out  a  big  reel  of  cord  their  father  had 
used  in  some  modern  kite-flying  experiments. 
This  was  light,  strong,  and  —  best  of  all  —  there 
was  no  end  to  it  I 

When  the  bell  rang  at  the  house  father  and 
mother  apjjeared  at  the  dinner-table.  Where 
were  the  children,  usually  so  punctual  ? 

Suddenly  Georgie  rushed  in,  out  of  breath,  and 
told  of  their  adventure,  and  that  he  "and  Nell 
could  n't  think  of  eating." 

Soon  a  larger  group  was  assembled  around 
the  children's  "  subbletanean "  passage :  fa- 
ther, mother,  Georgie,  Nellie,  the  waitress, 
even  "  Rover,"  the  big  St.  Bernard ;  every  one 
had  forgotten  that  dinner  was  cooling  on  the 
table ;  all  were  "  flying  the  ferret,"  as  Nellie 
said,  for  the  cord  was  still  running  quickly  into 
the  opening. 

Their  father  grasped  the  situation  imme- 
diately. 

"  Let  in  more  string  until  you  feel  three  dis- 
tinct tugs  or  till  it  stops;  then  you  will  know 
that  I  am  at  the  other  end,"  he  said. 

"  How  will  pa  get  into  the  ground  ?  "  asked 
Nellie. 

But  father  was  in  a  buggy  a  few  minutes 
later,  hurrying  to  the  place  in  the  city  where  he 
knew  the  pipe- line  ended.  The  children's  tun- 
nel was  an  old  unused  water-main  —  an  almost 
forgotten,  unsuccessful  venture. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  still  they  were  anx- 
iously watching  the  cord  run  in  quickly.  Sud- 
denly Georgie  shouted : 

"  One  —  two  —  three  !  Father  's  at  the  other 
end !  " 

The  tugging  stopped ;  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
they  started  for  the  house. 

Not  very  long  after  that  their  father  drove 
through  the  gate,  and  handed  out  a  basket  and 
a  box.  In  the  first  was  the  ferret,  which 
jumped  up  and  down,  as  lively  as  ever;  in  the 
other  the  jjoor  white  rat  lay  quietly  asleep,  tired 
by  the  long  run. 

Oh,  how  happy  were  (leorgie  and  Nellie  to 
see  their  pets  again!  And  their  father — was 
he  angry  that  the  little  incident  had  delayed 
dinner  for  over  two  hours  that  evening? 
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On  the  contrary,  he  was  more  delighted  than 
the  children ;  for  to  him  the  two  animals  had 
prepared  a  way,  by  means  of  the  string  in  the 
pipe,  to  draw  through  the  pipe  a  stronger  cord, 
and  by  that  a  telephone-wire.  The  beautiful 
place  would  no  longer  be  isolated  and  alone ; 
for  a  telephone-wire  laid  through  the  pipe  would 
bring  the  city  within  speaking  distance. 

The  poor,  tired  white  rat  woke  sufficiendy. 


FLYING    THE    FERRET. 


(Mav, 


after  they  all  had  gone  to  bed,  to  eat  a  fringe 
into  Nellie's  new  blue  dress;  and  the  ferret, 
who  was  not  used  to  being  kept  in  the  house 
overnight,  had  gnawed  through  the  box  in  which 
he  had  been  put,  and  was  found,  by  the  two 
children,  quietly  asleep  on  the  hearth-rug  the 
next  morning. 

"  I  'd  rather  fly  a  ferret  than  a  kite,  would  n't 
you  ?  "  said  Nellie. 


THE    PLANTING   OF   A   TREE. 


By  M.\rion  Couthouy  Smith. 


WouLDST  thou  upbuild  a  home  where  sweet  wild  lives  are  nested. 
Glad  with  the  sound  of  song,  quick  with  the  flash  of  wings, — 

Where  the  soft  broods  may  rock,  warm-housed  and  unmolested. 
Deep  in  the  leafy  nooks,  through  all  the  changeful  springs? 

Or  wouldst  thou  rear  an  arch  of  noblest  grace  and  splendor, 
Lifted  in  air  and  light,  shaped  by  the  sun  and  storm. 

Moved  by  the  wandering  wind,  swayed  by  each  influence  tender. 
Yet  by  the  hand  of  life  molded  to  steadfast  form? 


Wouldst  thou  make  day  more  fair,  and  night  more  rich  and  holy. 
Winter  more  keenly  bright,  and  summer's  self  more  dear, — 

Grant  the  sweet  earth  a  gift,  deep  rooted,  ripening  slowly, 
Add  to  the  sum  of  joys  that  bless  the  rounded  year? 
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THE    PLANTING    OF    A    TREE. 

Go,  then,  and  plant  a  tree,  lovely  in  sun  and  shadow, 
Gracious  in  every  kind — maple  and  oak  and  pine. 

Peace  of  the  forest  glade,  wealth  of  the  fruitful  meadow, 
Blessings  of  dew  and  shade,  hereafter  shall  be  thine! 

For  though  thou  never  see  the  joy  thy  hand  hath  granted. 
Those  who  shall  follow  thee  thy  generous  boon  may  share. 

Thou  shalt  be  Nature's  child,  who  her  best  fruit  hath  planted, 
And  each  of  many  a  spring  shall  find  thy  gift  more  fair. 
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THE   CANARY'S   SIEGE. 

(./   True  Storv, ) 


By  Mary  D.  Leonard. 


"Danny,"  the  canary,  had  always  enjoyed  the 
long  summers  on  the  front  veranda,  where  his 
roomy  cage  was  hung  in  early  May.  Having 
no  mate,  he  comforted  himself  with  an  interest 
in  all  the  other  feathered  folk  who  came  about 
his  home  near  enough  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
He  began   to  imitate   their  notes.     He   soon 


of  fear  that  would  keep  him  from  further  resis- 
tance, they  picked  up  their  twigs,  once  more 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  nest  on  the  top  of 
the  cage,  and  went  off  for  another  load. 

The  canary,  however,  was  not  yet  wholly 
subdued,  and  no  sooner  were  the  wrens  out  of 
sight   than  he  again    pulled  their   foundation 


learned  the  song  of  the  oriole  whose  nest  hung  sticks  through  the  bars,  and,  when  he  saw  his 
in  a  maple-tree  close  by,  the  whistle  of  the  old  besiegers  returning,  prudently  retreated  to  the 
green  parrot  across  the  street,  and  the  twitter    only  safe  spot  beyond  the  reach  of  their  beaks. 


of  the  little  chickens  whose  mothers  sometimes 
led  them  into  the  front  yard. 

One  morning  in  midsummer  there  arrived 
among  the  honeysuckles  a  pair  of  house-wrens, 
bent  upon  finding  a  place  for  a  new  home. 
Danny  watched  the  noisy  visitors  with  interest, 
and  attempted  an  imitation  of  their  notes.  The 
wrens,  however,  flew  into  a  rage  instantly,  and, 
alighting  on  the  cage,  silenced  the  astonished 


The  rage  of  the  wrens  when  they  found  their 
second  foundation  destroyed  knew  no  bounds. 
Over  the  bars  of  the  cage  they  ran,  screaming 
and  scolding,  and  trying  to  seize  with  their 
bills  the  almost  paralyzed  canary,  or  to  drag 
through  the  bars  such  of  their  twigs  as  they 
could  reach.  Finally  they  again  rearranged 
their  foundation,  and  Mistress  Wren  went  alone 
for  more  material,  while  her  mate  remained  to 


canary  with  a  stream  of  angry  chatter  such  as  guard  the  foundation.    The  case  of  the  canary 

he  had  never  heard  before.     Moreover,  their  was  now   hopeless ;    his  strength   was  nearly 

examination  of  the  cage  put  a  new  notion  into  gone,  his   courage  wholly  gone ;    and  so   his 

their  heads :  they  decided  that  on  its  flat  top  human  friends,  seeing  the  contest  had  reached 

they  would  build  a  nest,  and  live  on  the  roof  this  stage,  came  to  his  rescue. 
of  a  gilded  palace,  if  not  inside  one.     .\way         The  insolent  invasion  of  the  wrens  was  not 

they  flew,  and  in  a  jiffy  they  were  back  again,  to  be  borne,  of  course.     Yet  it  seemed  possible 

and  had  carefully  arranged  a  foundation   of  to  make  respectable  and  useful  veranda-citizens 

twigs  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  Danny  looking  out   of  these   dashing   freebooters,   and  plans 

on  in  amazed  silence.     But  the  invasion  of  his  were  laid  to  that  end.     An  old  strawberrv-box 


premises  was  not  to  be  permitted,  of  course, 
and  as  soon  as  the  insolent  little  squatters  flew 
off  for  more  building  material,  Danny  dragged 
through  between  the  bars  all  the  sticks  thev 


was  found,  a  top  fastened  over  it,  a  hole  was 
cut  in  one  side  for  a  door,  and  it  was  tacked 
inside  the  cornice  of  the  veranda  near  the  ceil- 
ing.     Dannv's  cage  was  cleared  of  the  wrens' 


had  arranged.     Back  they  came  presently  with  building  materials,  the  twigs  being  put  into  the 

more  twigs,  and  at  once  discovered  what  had  box.     When  the  wrens  returned,  the  pair  took 

been   done  in   their  absence.     Instantly  they  in  the  new  suggestion  instantly.     A  long  and 

dropped   their  sticks  and  in   a  great  passion  noisy  discussion  followed ;   repeated  investiga- 

began    an   attack    on    the    poor    canary,    who  tions  of  the  box,  inside  and  out,  were  made, 


curled  up,  a  trembling  little  ball  of  yellow  fluff, 
on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  long  beaks  they  thrust  with  lightning-like 
swiftness  through  the  bars.  At  last,  having, 
as  they  thought,  reduced  the  canary  to  a  state 


intermixed  with  much  scolding  of  Danny  and 
his  rescuers.  .A.t  last,  however,  the  wrens  de- 
cided to  accept  the  concession  offered,  but,  in 
order  to  assert  their  independence  and  their 
intention  to  manage  the  affair  their  own  way, 
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they  scornfully  scratched  out  of  the  box  all  the 
twigs  that  had  been  placed  there  as  a  hint,  and 
proceeded  with  wholly  fresh  material  to  fur- 
nish the  home.  Their  subsequent  airs  of  having 
won  a  great  victory  were  exceedingly  diverting. 


Danny's  nerves  were  shaken,  and  his  vanity 
certainly  received  a  great  setback ;  but  in 
time  he  learned  to  listen  to  the  wrens'  boasting 
without  fear,  while  they  ceased  to  resent  his  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  softer  notes  of  their  song. 


A   CLRKJUS    BIRD'S    NEST. 


l!v  CitAKij-.s  C.  Abbott,  M.I). 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  common 
house-wren  know  how  often  it  happens  that 
verv  strange  nestinsj-sites  are  at  times  derided 


THE  NEbl    I 


upon  by  this  bird.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
a  small  watering-pot,  hanging  within  easy 
reach  of  a  pump  constantly  used,  was  taken 


possession  of,  and  the  wrens,  all  unmindful  of 
people  constantly  coming  and  going  very  near 
them,  rnised  their  broods,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  A  permanent 
box  was  placed  in  the  spot 
after  the  second  season,  and 
this  has  since  been  used. 
Wrens  have  been  known, 
>o,  to  enter  houses  through 
open  windows  and  attempt 
nest-building  indoors,  and  in 
[)laces,  too,  very  inconvenient 
to  the  family,  as  in  a  card- 
basket  on  the  piano,  and  on 
the  pole  supporting  portieres. 
lUit  more  curious  than  all  other 
instances,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
following.  In  the  spring  of 
1 90 1  a  hornets'  nest  that  had 
long  hung  in  my  hall  was  tem- 
porarily placed  in  a  covered 
])orch.  Some  weeks  later,  a 
pair  of  wrens  were  noticed  e.x- 
ainining  it  very  critically,  and 
they  finally  decided  that  as  a 
nesting-site  it  was  in  every 
way  admirable.  The  fact  that 
I  was  frequently  sitting  on  that 
I)orch,  often  with  two  or  three 
people,  in  no  wise  troubled 
them.  The  birds  were  abso- 
lutely fearless. 

Having  chosen  the  hornets' 
nest  as  a  summer  residence, 
the  wrens  first  cleared  out  sufficient  space 
for  their  use,  and  chipped  a  new  circular  en- 
trance  to  it,  as   the  illustration  shows.     This 
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they  made  the  more  secure  by  placing  in 
front  a  platform  of  twigs,  many  of  which  were 
thrust  through  the  paper  walls.  This  was  not 
always  easily  done,  and  gave  rise  to  some  cross 
words,  or  so  it  seemed — and  I  occupied  the 
camp-stool  shown  in  the  illustration  while  much 
of  this  nest-construction  was  underway.  Except 
a  few  feathers,  there  was  nothing  carried  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  ^\Tens  in  the  body  of  the 
hornets'  nest.  As  soon  as  all  was  to  their  liking, 
eggs  were  laid  and  the  brood  successfully  reared. 
While  the  parent  birds  were  noticeably  tame 
during  the  days  of  nest-making,  they  were 
even  more  so  when  there  were  young  birds  to 
look  after.  Without  really  troubhng  them,  I 
tried  in   many   ways   to   test  their  confidence 


in  my  good  will  toward  them.  Several 
times  I  leaned  against  the  pillar  supporting 
the  roof  of  the  porch,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  my  face  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  opening  to  the  nest.  Twice, 
under  such  circumstances,  one  of  the  old  birds 
darted  by  me  and  entered,  but  at  other  times 
waited  most  impatiently  until  I  again  sat  down 
in  the  chair  near  by. 

One  fact  that  interested  me  greatly  was  that 
when  interrupted  by  my  coming,  the  wren, 
firmly  holding  a  wriggling  worm  in  its  beak, 
would  scold  crossly,  making  a  loud  whirring 
and  shrill  sound.  How  the  bird  could  make 
the  sound  and  yet  retain  the  worm  in  its  beak 
I  leave  to  others  to  explain. 


'one  glove  was  minls  a  fokefingek."     (see  page  631.) 


"TOMMY    TUCKER." 


Rv    MaKV    \'.    WORSTKI.L. 


"ToMMV  Ti'ckkr"  was  the  name  really  When  the  subject  of  having  a  cat  was  deli- 
given  to  him  (for  this  story  is  true  in  every  de-  cately  suggested,  the  little  mother  said  no — 
tail)  w^hen  he  was  a  wee  baby  kitten— when  he  that  a  city  "apartment"  was  no  place  for  a 
was  too  young  to  do  anything  but  eat  and  sleep,  cat.  In  fact,  there  were  so  many  good  reasons 
and  run  a  few  yards  when  he  happened  to  want  for  not  having  a  cat  that  we  wondered  at  our 
exercise.  The  intelligence  which  afterward  rashness  in  suggesting  such  a  thing.  But  a 
made  him  a  marked  cat  had  not  then  devel-  day  came  when  the  little  mother  started  for 
oped.  a  fortnight's  visit  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  a 

But  if  I  am  to  tell  his  story  accurately  I  must  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  took  possession 

go   back    even    further    than    his    kittenhood.  of  us  all. 

Nearly  all  of  our  family  wanted  a  cat  for  a  pet.         "  Let  's  get  a  cat,"  suggested  Willis,  our  old- 
Birds  we  had  had  for  months  and  years,  and  we  est  brother,  who  was  very  fond  of  animals, 
agreed  that  they  were  nice  enough,  but  "no  fun."         "Let  's!"  we  all  echoed  with  enthusiasm. 
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"  I  don't  believe  mother  would  care  ;  and  if 
she  did,  why,  we  could  give  it  a\vay,"  said  I. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that,  we  thought, 
so  within  two  days  a  boy  brought  a  pretty  little 
basket  addressed  to  Willis.  There  was  a  card 
with  it,  and  the  card  bore  the  name  of  a  young 
lady  that  Willis  used  to  call  on  quite  frequently. 
He  took  care  of  the  card  and  the  basket,  but 
the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  was  centered  in  what  the  basket  con- 
tained— a  fluffy  little  kitten,  all  white  excepting 
a  Maltese  patch,  like  a  gray  blanket,  over  his 
back. 

Our  troubles  and  fun  began  that  day,  for 
Tommy  Tucker  did  n't  know  how  to  lap  milk. 

After  a  few  lessons,  which  consisted  of  push- 
ing his  little  pink  nose  into  a  saucer  of  milk,  he 
seemed  to  grasp  the  idea,  and  thereafter  he 
lapped  like  any  grown-up  cat. 

Then  our  fun  began,  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
springy,  restless,  capering  kitten,  it  was  Tommy 
Tucker.  The  only  time  he  did  n't  seem  bent 
on  mischief  was  for  about  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  partaken  of  his  saucer  of  milk,  during  which 
time  he  would  be  affable  and  allow  us  to  stroke 
his  pretty  fur. 

We  made  use  of  this  peculiarity  when,  in  two 
weeks'  time,  mother  wrote  that  she  was  about 
to  return. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  Tommy  Tucker 
when  mother  gets  back?  "  That  was  what  we 
all  thought,  and  what  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family  said. 

"  We  could  give  him  back — if  we  must,"  said 
Willis,  "  but  I  believe  mother  will  like  him." 

"  She  won't  if  she  sees  him  running  up  the 
parlor  curtains,"  said  the  youngest,  with  convic- 
tion. 

"  Well,  give  him  all  the  luilk  he  can  drink 
just  before  mother  gets  here,  and  perhaps  when 
she  sees  how  nice  and  quiet  he  can  be — at  in- 
tervals— he  won't  seem  so  dreadful." 

The  ne.\t  day  we  acted  on  this  suggestion. 
Just  before  starting  for  the  station  in  a  body  to 
meet  and  welcome  the  traveler,  otir  little  maid 
received  her  instructions. 

"  The  train  gets  in  at  five,  Maggie,"  we  said, 
"  and  we  '11  be  home  by  half-past.  At  quarter- 
past  five  give  Tommy  Tucker  all  the  milk  he 
will  hold — just  to  keep  him  quiet." 


This  plan  of  action  was  carried  out ;  and 
when  mother,  escorted  by  all  of  her  happy  chil- 
dren, reached  home,  there  was  Tommy  Tucker, 
as  inert  as  a  child's  muff,  curled  on  a  chair, 
sleeping. 

He  wa.s  pretty  to  look  at,  and  when  he 
opened  his  sleepy  little  eyes  even  mother 
could  n't  help  exclaiming,  "  How  cunning  he 
is!  "  On  our  way  from  the  station  we  had  told 
her  of  our  new-  pet,  and  she  afterward  said  she 
inwardly  resolved  that  no  cat  should  be  kept  in 
Jwr  apartment.  Within  a  week  she  was  as 
fond  of  him  as  the  rest  of  tis  were. 

He  soon  began  to  develop  some  unusual 
traits.  He  was  of  an  investigating  turn  of 
mind,  and  discovered  that  by  getting  out  on 
the  tiny  balcony  by  the  front  window  he  could 
easily  drop  to  the  ledge  above  the  windows  of 
the  ajiartment  below  ours.  As  this  ledge  was 
continuous,  he  used  it  for  a  pathway  to  the 
corner  of  the  house ;  and  then,  after  another 
little  leap,  he  was  on  the  finest  playground  a 
city  cat  could  have  :  for  there  were  the  roofs  of 
seven  houses — a  royal  playground  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  by  about  eighty  feet,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  English  sparrows. 
Often,  from  our  side  windows,  I  have  seen 
Tommy  Tucker  crouched  behind  a  chimney  or 
a  skylight,  ready  for  a  spring,  but  I  never  saw 
him  succeed  in  catching  the  wary  little  birds. 
If  it  looked  like  rain,  or  if  it  was  too  cold  to 
have  the  window  open,  we  had  only  to  go  to  a 
side  window  and  give  a  little  whistle,  and 
Tommy  would  come  as  straight  home  as  a 
good  little  story-book  child.  He  would  run 
along  the  ledge,  jump  in  through  the  window, 
and  scamper  down  the  long  hall  with  such 
headlong  speed  that  he  sometimes  would  bump 
into  the  wall  at  the  end. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  aristocrat  in 
our  pet.  He  always  took  his  naps  in  the  big- 
gest and  best  chair  our  home  afforded,  thougii 
at  times  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  a  silk  quilt.  His  food,  ex- 
cepting what  was  given  him  from  our  table, 
had  to  be  placed  on  a  certain  plate  with  a  blue 
border,  otherwise  he  would  not  touch  it.  Water 
he  would  drink  only  from  a  silver  bowl  that 
belonged  w-ith  the  ice-pitcher.  The  bowl  usu- 
ally   contained    a    little   water,    and    Tommj' 
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Tucker,  by  getting  on  a  chair  and  placing  his 
two  paws  on  the  edge  of  the  sideboard,  could 
just  get  at  the  water.  He  never  showed  the 
least  disposition  to  drink  out  of  anything  besides 
the  silver  bowl. 

Tommy  Tucker  would  allow  us  to  admire 
him  in  a  respectful  wav,  but  he  seldom  per- 
mitted any  familiarities  beyond  an  occasional 
stroke  as  he  chanced  to  pass.  When  we  all 
were  seated  at  the  dining-taiile  he  would  walk 
about  slowly,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  would 
give  him  a  bit  of  fish  or  meat.  If  we  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  he  would  try  the  effect  of 
gently  touching  our  elbows.  If  this  failed,  he 
became  desperate,  and  would  give  a  spring  and 
alight  upon  some  one's  shoulder.  There  he 
would  crouch  and  purr  in  the  most  delightful 
way,  and  the  one  singled  out  by  Tommy 
Tucker  for  this  sign  of  his  favor  never  failed 
to  reward  him  with  various  dainties.  Some- 
times, when  guests  chanced  to  dine  with  us. 
Tommy  Tucker  would  astonish  t)ur  friends  by 
suddenly  appearing  on  somebody's  shoulder. 
This  was  such  a  disgraceful  proceeding  (when 
company  was  present)  that  we  would  try  to  say, 
in  a  tone  of  righteous  mortification,  "  Here, 
Maggie,  take  Tommy  Tucker  right  away!  "  If 
Tommy  repeated  the  performance  at  the  next 
meal,  provided  we  had  no  guests,  he  was  ca- 
ressed and  fed  as  if  he  were  in  truth  a  model 
cat. 

He  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  A  cousin 
visiting  us  was  rather  appalled  at  Tommy 
Tucker's  important  air  and  intelligent  expres- 
sion. Tommy  was  conscious  of  her  dislike, 
and  one  evening  he  retaliated  in  a  most  unex- 
pected way.  We  were  seated  around  a  table 
in  the  parlor,  playing  a  game,  Willis  in  a  Turk- 
ish chair  seated  opposite  his  cousin.  Suddenly, 
like  a  young  whirlwind.  Tommy  Tucker  dashed 
into  the  parlor  and  up  the  back  of  Willis's  chair, 
so  that  only  the  cat's  head  was  visible.  Then, 
assuming  a  most  fiendish  expression,  and  look- 
ing only  at  our  cousin,  he  gave  the  most  tre- 
mendous "sspptt!"  that  any  cat  ever  uttered. 
The  next  instant  he  had  dropped  to  the  floor 
and  was  dashing  down  the  hall  at  his  usual 
breakneck  speed. 

He  had  one  very  troublesome  haliit,  that 
proved  a  very  expensive  one.      He  would  eat 


kid  gloves.  Unless  they  were  put  in  a  drawer, 
and  the  drawer  lightly  closed,  that  cat  would 
get  them.  Many  a  time  has  a  friend  taken  off 
hat  and  gloves,  and,  imless  the  gloves  were  in- 
stantly put  away,  there  would  be  an  unavailing 
search  for  them.  Later,  in  some  corner,  bowed 
down  with  guilt  and  perhaps  indigestion,  would 
sit  the  humblest-looking  cat  you  ever  saw,  and 
near  by  would  he  the  remains  of  a  torn  and 
wretched-looking  glove. 

One  afternoon,  when  Alice  returned  from  a 
concert,  she  put  her  new  long  gloves  in  a 
drawer.  "  Did  you  put  your  gloves  in  the 
drawer  and  close  the  drawer  //i,''////)'  /  "  I  asked, 
from  habit. 

"  Yes,  of  course — at  least,  I  ////>/>(■  I  did. 
I  '11  go  and  see." 

She  went  immediately,  but  Tommy  had  been 
there  before  her.  Though  the  heavy  drawer 
was  open  less  than  half  an  inch,  a  little  claw  had 
been  thrust  in,  a  glove  drawn  out,  and  when 
Alice  reached  the  scene  of  action,  one  glove 
was  minus  a  forefinger.  Besides  his  liking 
for  kid,  he  was  fond  of  sharpening  his  claws  on 
the  upholstered  furniture.  In  this  retrospect  of 
his  life  it  occurs  to  me  that  our  little  cat  was 
an  expensive  luxury. 

But  Tommy  Tucker's  life  was  not  one  round 
of  dainties,  gloves,  and  .scamperings  over  the 
roofs.  There  was  a  tragic  element  in  it.  One 
day  he  had  been  dashing  around  the  parlor  in 
his  usual  impetuous  fashion  while  I  was  sitting 
there  absorbed  in  a  book.  Presently  there 
came  an  ominous  stillness  that  disturbed  me 
more  than  noise.  "Tommy,  Tommy!"  I 
called.  No  answer  came.  I  went  to  the  side 
window  and  whistled.  Still  no  response.  I 
fancied  he  had  been  playing  with  the  curtain- 
string,  so  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  down, 
down,  five  stories ;  but  no  sign  of  Tommy — 
nothing  but  rows  and  rows  of  striped  awnings. 
I  tried  to  read  again,  thinking  he  would  soon 
appear ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  fix  my  mind  on 
my  book.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  janitor 
of  the  building  appeared. 

"  There  's  a  little  cat  down  in  the  area — 
seems  to  be  hurt ;  is  it  yours?  " 

"  What  color  is  it?  "  I  asked  anxiously. 

"  It  's  black,"  he  answered.  "  It  's  mewing 
like  everything,  and  acts  as  if  it  was  hurt." 
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"  I  'ill  going  to  see  if  it  's  Tommy,"  said 
Alice,  hurriedly  starting  for  the  basement. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  pale-faced, 
and  bearing  in  her  arms 
the  most  forlorn,  dirty 
little  cat  that  ever  was 
seen ;  but  it  was  our 
Tommy  Tucker— our 
own  fastidious  Tommy, 
whose  fur  had  always 
been  immaculate.  In 
springing  for  the  cur- 
tain-string he  had  gone 
out  the  window— down, 
clear  to  the  coal-stained 
area.  No  wonder  he 
cried  pitifully  every  now 
and  then.  We  deter- 
mined that  if  help  could 
be  had  Tommy  should 
have  it.  We  went  down 
to  a  friendly  druggist 
near  by,  and  asked  his 
advice. 

"  Take  him  to  Dr. 
Kelly— the  dog-doctor 
— on  the  next  block. 
He  '11  tell  you  just  what 
to  do." 

So  Tommy  was 
placed  in  a  basket,  on  a 
little  soft  bed,  and  gently 
carried  to  Dr.  Kelly. 
The  so-called  "  doctor  " 
was  a  little  old  Irish- 
man who  had  a  tiny 
store  filled  with  pigeons, 
rabbits,  canaries,  cats, 
and  dogs.  We  told  him 
of  the  terrible  leap  our 
cat     had    taken.       He  ur 

gently    lifted    Tommy 

from  the  basket,  and  felt  of  his  back  and  legs 
with  the  air  of  an  experienced  surgeon. 

"  There  ain't  no  bones  broken,"  he  at  length 
announced  to  the  trio  who  stood  anxiou.sly 
awaiting  his  diagnosis.  "  No,  no  bones  are 
broke,  but  he  's  awfully  bruised,  and  hail  n't 
ought  to  stir  for  a  while.  I  '11  keep  him  here 
a  day  or  two,  and  watch   him."     {I   think  he 


needed  watching,  for  even  then  he  was  eying  the 
pigeons  in  a  way  that  boded  no  good  to  them.) 
"  If  he  's  better,  I  '11  send  him  home  to-morrow." 


KELLY    AND    HIS     PATIENT. 


"  And — how  much  will  you  ask?  " 
"  Three  dollars,"  answered  the  doctor,  as  he 
reached  for  a  wooden  cage  in  which  to  put  the 
little  sufferer. 

"Three  dol — "  But  just  at  that  moment 
Tommy  set  up  such  a  wail,  either  at  the 
charge,  or  with  pain,  or  at  the  idea  of  imprison- 
ment, that  it  seemed  contemptible  and  mean  to 
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object  to  paying  this  sum,  when  paying  it  might 
save  our  pet's  hfe. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  re- 
turned from  doing  an  errand,  and  was  met  by 
mother,  who  exclaimed  joyfully : 

"  Tommy  Tucker  's  home  again!  He  seems 
much  better.  Yesterday  I  did  n't  think  he 
could  live." 

"  Did  you  pay  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  Ves ;  four  dollars.  He 's  rather  high-priced, 
I  think." 

"High-priced?  I  should  say  he  was!  He 
said  he  would  ask  three  dollars.  He  's  a  dis- 
honest old  thing!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  The  next  time  Tommy  Tucker  indulges  in 
lofty  tumblings,"  said  Willis,  pacifically,  "in- 
stead of  taking  him  to  Dr.  Kelly,  we  '11  pay  a  few 
dollars  more  and  take  him  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  where  he  can  have  cream  galore,  and 
all  of  his  meals  ser\-ed  in  his  room,  if  he  prefers 
it.  Besides,  the  novelty  of  the  surroundings 
would  be  likely  to  distract  his  mind." 

Tommy  Tucker,  like  the  foolish  cat  he  was 
at  heart,  did  not  learn  wisdom  by  experience, 
for  he  had  no  less  than  four  terrible  falls  from 
our  windows.     After  each  one  we  said  that  we 
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ought  to  give  him  away  to  some  one  living  in  a 
house  with  a  back  yard  where  he  could  run 
about ;  but  each  time  our  courage  failed,  and  we 
fancied  that  i/otc  Tommy  Tucker  had  learned  to 
keep  away  from  windows.  Oh,  what  a  pitiful 
plight  he  was  in  after  the  last  fall!  Our  hearts 
ached,  though  Willis  tried  to  be  funny,  and 
said  something  about  "  needing  a  cake-turner 
to  lift  him  with."  His  joke  was  a  miserable 
failure,  for  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
For  twenty-four  hours  Tommy  Tucker  lay  on 
his  little  bed,  meowing  piteously  now  and  then. 
Dinner  was  just  over  when  Alice,  looking  as  if  she 
could  cry,  but  trying  to  appear  unmoved,  said 
quietly:  "  It 'sallover.  Tommy  Tucker 's  dead." 

We  went,  in  a  body,  to  his  little  bed,  and 
stroked  the  silky  fur  of  our  pet  whose  antics 
and  mischief  had  endeared  him  to  us  for  three 
years.  We  did  n't  say  much,  and  afterward  I 
noticed  an  inclination  tp  solitude  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

We  have  had  no  other  cat  since  then.  Sev- 
eral have  been  offered  to  us,  but  we  have 
steadily  refused  them,  for  we  believe  that  there 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  another  such  cat 
as  our  foolish,  sagacious  Tommy  Tucker. 


MIRANDA   AND    MIRIFICUS. 


(N'onsense   Verst.) 


Miranda  was  a  kitten  black, 

Mirificus  was  white ; 
It  was  about  the  time  of  day 

When  it  is  nearly  night. 
Their  little  ears  were  listening, 

Their  little  eyes  were  bright ; 
They  waited  for  the  dinner  bell. 

And  thought  with  all  their  might. 

Miranda  said:  "Mirificus, 

When  dinner-time  is  nigh 
I  wonder  what  is  meant  by  '  now ' 

And  '  soon  '  and  '  by-and-by  ' ; 
But  what  perplexes  me  the  most 

Is  whether  I  am  I, 
Or  whether  you  are  some  one 
else. 

Can  you  inform  me  why?' 

Vol.  XXIX.— So. 


Miranda  said:  "  If  black  were  white, 

Or  red  a  kind  of  blue. 
Or  if  you  happened  to  be  me. 

And  I  were  sometimes  you, 
Or  we  were  each  some  other  kit 

And  neitiier  of  us  knew, 
'T  would  be  3.  pleasant  task  to  find 

What  would  be  best  to  do." 


Miranda  said  :  "  Mirificus, 

I  also  had  a  plan 
To  try  a  little  waltz  with  you 

Before  the  night  began. 
Suppose  we  start  now :   One, 
two,  three! 
I  'm  sure  we  'II  do  it  well." 
'  Excuse  me,"  said  Mirificus, 
"  /  hear  the  dinner  bell!  " 
Eric  Parker. 


THE  CRITIC  IN  JHE  TREE:  '*  DON  T 
LET  HIM  TREAT  YOU  LIKS  THAT, 
JAKE  !  JAB  HIM  !  JAB  HIM  !  IF  1  WAS 
DOWN     THEKE,     I     *D     SHOW     YOU." 


.ll«].«;^ 


"DAMASCUS   JUSTICE." 


By  Anna  Harris  Tessup. 


A  WORTHLESS  but  shrcwd  fellow  from  Ain 
Zibde,  who  went  to  Damascus  on  business, 
got  into  some  scrape  or  other,  and  started  for 
home  very  suddenly,  snatching  up  on  the  way, 
and  taking  with  him  from  the  city,  a  drum 
left  by  some  children  on  the  street.  He  took 
refuge  for  the  night  in  a  deserted  mill.  There 
was  no  place  to  sleep  except  in  the  hopper 
over  the  great  millstones.  Very  early  he  was 
awakened  by  a  shuffling  near  him,  and  as  it 
grew  light  he  saw  that  a  good-sized  bear  had 
come  into   the   mill   and   was  snuffing  about, 


getting  uncomfortably  near.  The  man  had  no 
weapon,  but  began  to  beat  on  the  drum.  The 
bear  was  terrified  and  tried  to  dash  out  of  the 
door,  but  one  of  his  clumsy  sidewise  motions 
hit  the  door  and  closed  it.  So  the  man  and 
the  bear  were  imprisoned  within  the  mill 
together.  The  man  did  n't  dare  get  out  and 
open  the  door,  and  the  bear  started  for  him  ;  so 
he  beat  his  drum,  and  the  bear  dashed  around  ; 
and  he  kept  on  pounding,  and  the  bear  became 
frantic,  tearing  around  and  stirring  up  the  white 
dust.     Soon  some  muleteers  with  mules  laden 
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with  pottery  came  by.  They  heard  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  and  wondered,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  mill.  .As  soon  as  it  was  opened, 
out  dashed  the  bear,  scattering  the  men,  and 
causing  a  panic  among  the  mules,  who  dashed 
off,  breaking  all  the  potter)'  against  the  rocks. 

The  bear  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

The  muleteers,  angr)'  at  their  lo.ss,  came  in 
and  found  the  man  climbing  out  of  the  hopper. 
"  U'e  'II  have  the  law  on  you  ;  your  bear  has 
broken  all  our  jars.  Give  us  five  hundred 
piasters,  the  price  of  what  we  have  lost! " 

"Give  you  five  hundred  piasters,  indeed! 
Give  me  back  that  bear!  I  want  my  bear! 
Did  n't  you  see  me  teaching  him  to  dance? 
And  you  let  him  out,  and  now  he  's  gone!  " 

But  the  muleteers  took  him  oft  with  them  to 
Damascus  to  the  judge.  He  listened  to  the 
muleteers,  and   then   to   Simple    Simon.     The 


latter  demanded  justice  for  the  loss  of  his  bear, 
let  loose  by  the  muleteers,  and  so  glib  was  he 
that  he  got  sentence  in  his  favor.  The  mule- 
teers lost  their  pottery  and  had  to  pay  two 
thousand  piasters  for  the  bear,  and  departed. 

Simple  Simon  went  his  way  rejoicing,  met 
some  travelers,  and  told  of  his  good  fortune. 

"  And  where  are  your  piasters  ?  " 

"  Right  here  in  my  belt." 

"  Oblige  us  by  presenting  us  with  them," 
said  his  new  acquaintances,  who  happened  to  be 
friends  of  the  muleteers ;  and  they  fell  on  him 
and  relieved  him  of  the  entire  sum — and  even 
took  from  him  the  drum  which  he  had  stolen. 
One  of  them  recognized  it,  and  said  he  would 
restore  it  to  its  young  owner. 

So  the  man  from  Ain  Zibde  got  his  deserts, 
after  all,  being  punished  for  his  theft,  his  trick- 
ery, and  his  falsehood. 


A    GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE   RACE. 


?9orlo 
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By  Martha  Burr  Banks. 


m 


RocK-A-BYE,  baby,  now  night-time  is  near! 
But  your  mother  's  beside  you,  there  's  nothing 
to  fear. 
Like  a  bird  snowy  white, 
In  your  nest  you  alight ; 
Ah,  so  chime  the  rhyme  that  we  sing  to  her 
here ! 

},,       Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  hemlock  or  spruce! 
^^^y^M^^W      Your  bed  is  a  board  gaily  trimmed  for  your 

.'/    '#' _L '^-f ;  use; 


//  Oh,  so  swings  another, 

V  While  low  sings  the  mother 


■  '  '  liT*^^' JT^'I'   •' '    Of  the  Indian  baby,  the  little  papoose. 


I'lL.u 

THE  LITTLE   PAPOOSE, 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  out  under  the  sky, 
In  your  Mexican  home  where  your  hammock 
hangs  high! 


'^1^' 


THE   MEXICAN. 
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ROCK-A-BVE    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

But  the  sun  shall  not  shock  you, 
The  moon  shall  not  mock  you, 
But  the  winds  will  come  whispering  a  sweet 
lullaby. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  lands  of  the  snow! 
^  Here  's  a  funnv  brown  baby,  the  small  Es-  f'^'p'y 

iV-iLrSA'  In  '"s  mother's  fur  hood  min 


kimo. 
In  his  mother's  fur  hood 
He  thinks  it  is  good 
To  cozily  cuddle  to  dreamland  to  go. 


THE   KSKIMO. 


Rbek-a-bye,  baby,  in  gentle  Japan! 

On  the  back  of  your  sister,  poor  tired  little 
man  ; 
But  a  fine  tum-tum  drum 
When  you  waken  shall  come, 

So  sleep,  little  brother,  as  well  as  you  can. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  China  the  great! 
\  In  your  big  bushel  basket  you  're  blinking  too 
late ; 
For  cakes  fresh  and  nice, 
i%" —    ~'""('i!iBK  i.  Jf*f  ^'i«N  \  And  rare  dumplings  of  rice, 

11^^      'ii- '  ^"r-K'-?^!  w(  jflf  I  1-'^"'-^  -^  grand  dragon  boat  in  your  dream-gar- 


THE    CHINESE. 


m  TURKEY. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  India  abed! 
Here   they   sing    to    the   baby    of   sugar   and 
bread. 
From  the  ceiling  he  's  swung 
Where  his  square  cradle  's  hung. 
And  with  jewels  he  shines  from  his  feet  to  his 
head. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  Turkey,  now  say ; 
All  wrapped  up  and  strapped  up,  and  so  tucked 
away ! 
O'er  a  bar  overhead 
Then  a  thick  cloth  is  spread. 
And  the  cradle  goes  rocking  all  night  and  all 
day. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  Syria  near! 

We  '11  croon  to  her  soon  of  a  kind  cameleer. 


THE  JAI'ASESH. 
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ROCK-A-BYE    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 


[May, 


V  .-^"^y/ 


"\ 


^^iMim^ 


We  '11  kiss  and  caress  her, 
And  then  we  '11  undress  her, 
And  lay  her  to  rest  in  her  little  sereer. 


IN    LAPLAND. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  swung  up  in  a  shoe! 
For  that  is  in  Lapland  the  cradle  for  you ; 
Made  of  wood  and  of  skin, 
With  moss  stuffed  within, 
-  "^'^   'W    And  you  '11  lie  there,  on  high  there,  the  drowsy 
hours  through. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  Finland's  far  shore! 
Now  see,  little  redbreast,  Sleep  stands  at  the 
door. 
She  says:  "Are  you  here. 
Little  field-bird?     I  'm  near, 
And  gladly  you  '11  slumber,  for  play-time   is 
o'er." 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  Hungary,  now! 
From  the  rainbow  the  angel  will  robe  him,  I 
trow ; 

A  star  drops  a  kiss, 

A  breeze  brings  him  bliss,  ,  iiw^-k   v 

And  a  butterfly  bevy  will  fan  his  bright  brow.      '  v,')fv  • 

Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  Germany,  then!  «r\.'''^ 

Now  sleep,  little  women,  and  sleep,  little  men  ;         ^  ' 

The  stars  are  the  sheep. 

Which  the  fair  moon  doth  keep, 
Till   the   long  night  has   gone  and    the  light 
comes  again. 


IN   FINLAND. 


IN  GERMANY. 


IN   ITALY. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  Italy  bright, 

The  joy  of  your  mother,  her  dearest  delight! 

Eyes  slowly  closing  now. 

Baby  is  dozing  now, 
Hush-a-bye,  baby ;  now,  baby,  good  night. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby,  where  sunny  France  lies! 
"Come,  Souiii-Souin .'"  the  little  one  cries; 
The  baby  would  sleep, 
No  longer  she  '11  weep. 
So  come,  Soiiin-Sotiin,  and  shut  up  her  eyes. 

"  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  my  plaything,  my  pride!" 
Sing  the  pretty  dark  mothers  in  Spain  who 
abide ; 


i  .'  :'BaO 


IN    FKANCE. 


'// 


ROCK-A-BYE    ROUND    THE   WORLD. 

They  speak  of  the  Stranger 
Once  laid  in  a  manger, 
\nd  tell  of  the  saints  who  kept  watch  at  his 
side. 


/v/,    ,    •"''-■^p  v\  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  mother's  broad  back! 

'm^f    ^''^'^^J^^       The  African  baby  shall  ride  pick-a-pack  ; 


%      f%-"J^->*y  "Tv' 


lit  A^iiii^aii   uiiuj    siimi  ina\-  |-'i\.iv-ii-|ycn_*v  ,  .,      ,^  f''  I  i)\\.\m    \\      [   " 

lis  arms  and  his  neck  with  beads  she  will  deck,    '■■'"^.  ?J^  X^^V'  /?  V 


Hi 


And  soundly  he  Ml  sleep  as  they  trudge  on  their 
track. 


■I ock-a-bye,  babies,  anear  and  afar!  \      VA^^^^KL 

";_'  Where  the  soft  breezes  blow,  or  beneath  the         i*     wJ^^ /'^ 

north  star ;  ^    '.  /  V^  .  i 

Eyes  black,  blue,  or  gray 
Must  close  every  day. 
And  the  Sandman  will  find  you  wherever  you 
are. 


IN   AFRICA. 


Tmrr^ 


.•jj|i^'«.:nfjif;,  III,;,.  M-MWUh  ^T- 
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TWO    JINGLES. 


By  Frank  Valentine. 


I.    THE    PUMA    MONTEZUMA. 

I  CAUGHT  a  little  Puma, 

And— was  n't  it  absurd? — 
To  put  him  in  good  humor 

A  happy  thought  occurred. 
At  first  I  called  him  "  Numa," 

But  that  was  not  the  word, 
So  1  whispered,  "  Montezuma," 

And  that  my  Puma  purred! 


II.     THE    ARMADILLO    AND 
THE    PILLOW. 

Once  I  saw  an  Armadillo 
At  the  dead  of  night. 

Sitting,  scowling,  on  my  pillov/. 
I  was  in  a  fright, 

But  said,  "  Sit  still,  O 
Armadillo! 

While  I  strike  a  light!" 


By  Helen  A.  Loosley. 


iHE  Little  Sister  came 
in  from  the  garden, 
her  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  begged 
her  mama  for  a  story 
—  "a  brand-new  one, 
mama."  So  mama 
tried  to  think  of  a 
new  story,  while  the 
Little  Sister  kept 
very  still.  At  last 
mama  caught  sight 
of   a   pansy  among 

the  flowers  the  Little  Sister  held,  and  this  is 

what  she  told  the  Little  Sister: 

In  the  middle  of  every  pansy  there  lives  a 


little  old  man.  He  must  be  a  very  cold  little 
man,  too,  for  he  is  always  wrapped  in  a  little 
yellow  blanket,  and  even  then  has  to  have  an 
extra  covering  of  velvet  pansy  leaves  to  keep 
him  warm.  And  he  sits  in  the  flower  with  only 
his  head  uncovered  so  that  he  can  see  the  world. 
But  the  queerest  thing  about  this  little  old 
man  is  that  he  always  keeps  his  feet  in  a  foot- 
tub.  Such  a  funny  little  tub,  too — so  long  and 
narrow  that  you  wonder  how  he  manages  to 
get  his  feet  in  it.  He  does,  though,  for  when 
you  pull  the  tub  oflF,  there  you  will  discover  his 
two  tiny  feet,  just  as  real  as  can  be. 

The  next  time  you  pick  a  pansy,  see  if  you 
can  find  the  man,  and  his  little  foot-tub. 


AN    ODD    STREET    SHOW. 


By  Dr.  Eugene  Murrav-Aaron. 


/v    ^-^.^-^    j^  The  picture  on  the 

N*-//'^^^  ^^fJ  opposite  page,  from 
a  sketch  made  on  the 
streets  of  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, shows  a  method, 
somewhat  unusual 
even  in  that  country, 
by  which  a  tiger  may 
be  put  on  public  ex- 
hibition. Instead  of  being  confined  in  a  zoo 
or  menagerie,  where  the  people  are  required  to 


visit  him  and  pay  a  regular  price  of  admission, 
the  tiger  is  carried  around  in  the  towns,  where 
everybody  can  see  him  and  pay  or  not,  as  they 
please.  The  native  owner  collects  the  small 
coins  that  people  choose  to  pay,  while  his  as- 
sistant attends  to  the  team. 

This  tiger  was  captured  when  a  cub,  and 
when  he  was  half  grown  or  more,  a  strap  of 
heavy  leather  was  fastened  around  his  neck 
and  another  around  his  flanks.  For  greater 
security  these  two  straps  are  connected  by  a 
lighter  one — not  shown  in  the  picture — running 
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along  the  animal's  back.  Firmly  attached  to 
the  neck  strap,  or  yoke,  are  two  stout  iron 
chains,  fastened  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
platform-frame.  Straps  could  not  safely  take 
the  i)lace  of  these  front  chains,  for  the  tiger's 
sharp  teeth  would  soon  gnaw  through  the 
leather  and  set  him  at  liberty.  To  the  hinder 
strap,  or  belt,  are  fastened  two  straps,  each 
tirmly  looped  to  the  itlatform-frame.  Thus  the 
powerful  beast  is  firmly  held  captive,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  left  sufficiently  free  in  his  motions 
to  stand  or  crouch. 

The  platform  is  framed  on  two  long,  stout 
l)amboo  poles,  which  serve  also  as  shafts  for  the 
small  Indian  ox  which  drags  the  cart.  An  ox 
not  thoroughly  trained  would  be  in  mortal  ter- 
ror of  his  load.  The  platform  is  mounted  on 
two  rough,  hea\'y  cart  wheels  such  as  are  used 
in  India,  and  the  outfit  is  complete. 

We  can  imagine  the  timid  curiosity  with 
which  the  women  and  especially  the  children 
in   the  streets  of  a  town,  or  along  a  country 


road,  would  gaze  at  their  strange  visitor.  They 
have  heard  many  a  story  of  the  slaying  of 
human  beings  by  the  dreaded  "  man-eater  "  of 
the  jungle,  and  perhaps  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber has  fallen  a  victim.  The  man-eater  is  usu- 
ally an  older  tiger,  whose  strength  is  failing  and 
whose  teeth  have  partly  lost  their  sharpness. 
Such  a  beast  finds  it  easier  to  lurk  in  the  vicinity 
of  settlements  and  to  pick  up  an  occasional 
man,  woman,  or  child,  than  to  run  down  wild 
cattle. 

The  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  brightly  col- 
ored tigers  are  found  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  River,  and  not 
far  from  Calcutta.  A  full-grown  Bengal  tiger 
sometimes  measures  ten  feet  from  nose  to  tip 
of  tail.  Such  a  monster  makes  no  more  ac- 
count of  springing  upon  a  man  than  a  cat  does 
of  seizing  a  mouse.  He  surpasses  the  lion  in 
strength  and  ferocity,  and  has  no  rival  among 
beasts  of  prey  e.xcept  the  grizzly  bear  and  the 
recently  discovered  giant  bear  of  .Alaska. 


THE   BENGAL  TIGER  ON    EXHIBITION   IN    INDIA. 
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'■  THE    FIRST   OF    MAV 
IS    '  MOVlNc;    DAY.*  " 


A    DISTURBING   VISIT. 


Bv  Montrose  J.  Moses. 


Said  Tommy : 

"  If  Bobby  had  n't  come  over  to-day, 
To  play, 
There  were  lots  of  things  I  was  going  to  do : 
Study  an  hour  or  two  ; 
And  get  through 
With  that  book  I  was  reading ; 
And  the  flower-bed  needed  weeding ; 
And  there  were  some  errands  to  be  run  ; 
And  some  jobs  to  be  done. 
But  I  did  n't  do  a  single  one 
Of  these  things,  for,  you  see, 

Bobby — he 
Did  come  over  to-day, 
So  I  had  to  play." 


Said  Bobby : 

"  If  I  liad  n't  gone  over  to  Tommy's  to-day, 
To  play, 
I  suppose  I  would  now  have  been  througli 
The  things  I  had  to  do: 
The  lawn  needed  raking ; 
And  there  was  the  doll-house  I  was  making 
For  Polly ;    and  my  cap,  which  is  some- 
where around, 
Should  have  been  found  ; 
And  my  express-wagon  needed  mending. 
But  the  things  I  should  have  been  attending 
To— I  did  n't  do, 

For  I  (//(/  go  over  to  Tommy's  to-day, 
So  I  had  to  play." 
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A    TIMID    I.1TT1.I-;    MAY   (.HFEN. 


THE    MOON. 


Bv  Alhert  Bigelow  Paine. 


The  moon  it  travels  with  the  train ; 
I  see  it  on  the  window-pane. 
The  woods  and  fields  they  hurry  by, 
But  we  keep  on — the  moon  and  I. 


My  mama  says,  at  home  they  see 
The  same  old  moon  that  's  here  with  me. 
I  think  it  very  strange,  don't  you, 
That  it  is  there  and  with  us,  too? 
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THE  WOODS  IN  EARLY  SPRINGTIME. 


I\    THE    WOODS  — THE    FLOWERS    OF    MAY. 


liV    ROSAI.IMI    RiCHAKDS. 


May  ami  June  are  the  royal  months  for  wild  Americana,  heath  family),  is  somewhat  like  the 
flowers.  There  are  no  such  showy  masses  of  anemone  in  growth,  but  it  has  a  whorl  of  many 
color  as  come  in  July  with  the  daisies,  or  in    leaves  instead  of  only  three,  and  the  leaves  are 


August  with  the  goldenrod,  but  all  the  won- 
derful lower  world  of  the  woods,  which  later 
sobers  ilown  to  the  cool  summer  greenness,  is 
twinkling  with  countless  delicate  flowers,  and 
flowering  trees — shad-bush  and  cherry  and  haw- 
thorn— are  breaking  into  blossom  overhead. 
Most  of  these  beautiful  little  wild  flowers  can 


uncut,  pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful  warm  light 
green.  Sometimes  you  will  find  three  flowers  to 
a  plant,  sometimes  only  one,  but  the  common 
number  is  two— twin  white  stars.  The  blos- 
.soms,  like  those  of  the  anemone,  spring  from 
the  center  of  the  whorl  of  leaves,  on  stems  as 
slender  as  a  thread ;   they  are  white  as  snow, 


be  easily  distinguished  by  striking  color  or  shape  with  delicately  pointed  petals  and  tiny  yellow 

— the  violets,  purple  or  yellow,  the  rose-pink  or  orange  anthers  setting  off  the  whiteness, 
fringed   polygala   (sometimes  given  the  name         Still  another  plant  grows  in  much  the  .same 

"  lady's-slipper,"  to  which  it  has  not  the  small-  way   as    the    anemone,  though,  like   the    star- 

est   resemblance) ;    but  there   are   five   or  six  flower,   it    is    of  an    entirely   different   family. 

small   white  flowers,  blossoming  at  about  the  This  is  the  dwarf  ginseng  or  groundnut  {Amlia 

same  time,  that  are  enough  alike  to  be  often  trifolla,   ginseng    family).       It    has    the    same 

mistaken  for  one  another,  though  when  you  once  whorl  of  three  leaves,  each  leaf  having  three, 

know  and  love  them  you  will   never  confuse  sometimes  five,  leaflets ;  but  the  leaflets  are  only 

them.      Last  spring  a   little   girl — quite  a  big  notcned,   not    deeply    cut,   like    those    of   the 

little  girl— asked  me  to  tell  her  the  name  of  anemone,  and   they  are  of  quite  a  dark  green. 

"  that  little  starry  white  thing  that  grows  in  the  The  many  small  feathery  flowers  are  clustered 


woods."  Going  out  to  look  for  it,  I  found  she 
was  not  quite  sure  which  of  four  flowers  she 
meant. 

The  best  known  of  these  small  white  blos- 
soms is  the  anemone  {Anemone  uemorosa,  crow- 
foot family),  which  nearly  every  child  has  seen 
and  picked.  The  plant,  which  grows  for  the 
most  part  in  open  pastures,  forming  little  col- 


together  into  a  head — an  umbel,  as  it  is  prop- 
erly called.  Most  of  the  ginseng  family  have 
spicy,  aromatic  roots.  Those  of  one  variety 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  mix  with  opium, 
and  so  they  bring  a  large  price. 

The  dwarf  ginseng  and  the  star-flower  both 
like  the  deep  woods,  though  they  are  also 
found  in  open  pastures.     They  do  not  grow  in 


onies  about  old  stumps  and  sunken  boulders,  close  groups,  but  are  scattered  freely  through 

is   from    four  to    six   inches  high.     It    has  a  the    forest,    springing    up    between    the    dead 

straight,  slender  stem,  crowned  with  a  whorl  of  leaves;  only,  the  star-flower  likes  a  rather  dry, 

three  very   smooth,  trifoliate  (that  is,  having  open  wood,  a  young  beech-growth  for  instance, 

three  separate  leaflets),  deeply  notched  leaves,  while  the  ginseng  chooses  moister  places, 

from  the  middle  of  which  springs  the  still  more  The  little  goldthread  [Co/>tis  trifo/ia,  crowfoot 

slender  flower-stem.     Each  plant  has  one  flower,  family,   the    Knglish   name    coming   from   the 

The  small,  tightly  closed  buds  vary  in   color  bright  yellow,  thread-like  roots)  is  so  small,  so 

from  purple  and  pink  to  blue,  which  fades  as  fine  and  delicate  in  growth,  and  so  near  the 

the  flower  opens.     They  hang  their  heads  very  ground,  that  without  looking  closely  you  will 

low,  hiding  the  mass  of  stamens  in  the  middle,  scarcely  notice  it.     The  whole  tiny  plant  (it  is 

until  they  open  fully,  when  they  stand  erect,  only   four  inches    high)   seems   to  shine ;    the 

pure  white,  five-pointed  stars.  petals  look  as  if  polished  ;  the  stamens  are  like 

The  star-flower,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spun  glass.     The  leaves  shine ;  they  have  three 

of  these  delicate  white  wood  flowers  ( Trientalh  rouiuled  leaflets,  notched  along  the  edge  with 
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slender,  juicy  stems,  looking 
somewhat  like  young  celery 
plants  in  the  garden.  The 
plant  is  evergreen,  and  you 
can  find  the  bright-green 
leaves  under  the  snow. 

The  maianthemum  [Afai- 
antheiimm  Ca/tai/euse,\\]y  fam- 
ily) takes  us  back  to  the  open 
pastures,  where  it  grows  in 
close  colonies  through  the 
sweet-fern,  and  about  old 
stumps  and  ant-hills.  It  is  a 
small  plant,  about  five  inches 
high.  The  creamy  white  flow- 
ers  grow   in   a    sort  of   close 


spike  or  raceme ;  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  shining,  of  a  beautiful 
warm  green.  It  is  pretty  stilT  in 
growth,  but  this  is  made  up  for 
by  its  lovely  contrast  of  color.  I 
do  not  know  any  English  name 
for  the  maianthemum,  though  it 
is  sometimes  mistakenly  called 
wild  lily-of-the-valley  from  its 
broad,  smooth  leaves. 

False  miterwort  is  too  clumsy 


DWARF  GINSENG. 
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downy,  shaped  a  little  like  those  of  the 
white  maple,  and  the  stems  have  soft 
white  hairs.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
with  ten  long,  slender  stamens,  and 
iright  yellow  or  orange  anthers,  grow- 
ing in  an  open  raceme.  Anything  more 
graceful,  more  feather)'  and  delicate,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine ;  it  is 
as  if  the  fairies'  breath  had  crystallized 
of  a  moonlight  night. 

All  through  May  the  wild  flowers  are 
almost  countless,  each  more  lovely  than 


flower  you  will  find  in  rich  woods,  or  some- 
times by  the  roadside  where  there  has  been  a 
trickle  of  water.  It  often  grows  as  high  as  ten 
inches,  though  usually  not  more  than  six.  The 
leaves,  a  lij;lit.  warm  green,  are  very  soft  and 


FALbb   MilERWOKT. 


the  last,  and  your  walks  through  the 
woods  cannot  help  being  a  dehght. 
Here  is  a  suggestion.  If  you  know 
some  one  w^ho  cares  for  wild  flowers, 
and  is  not  able  to  go  hunting  for 
them  in  the  woods,  bring  home  with 
vou  a  quantity  of  tiarella  and  of  that 
beautifuj  little  straw-colored  lily,  67///- 
toiiia  borealis,  and  arrange  them— not 
too  many  for  the  size  of  the  bowl- 
lightly  together  in  a  finger-bowl.  You 
will  find  that  no  tropical  display  of 
orchids  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  delicate,  ever)'-day  flowers,  to 
be  found  not  far  from  your  own  home, 
in  the  May-time. 


NATrRF.  AND  .ScibLNCE       *~" 


PROTECTING  WINTER  "HOODS"  BECOME  hw  as   it   visited  each   tiny  floret  in  tlie  >mall 

SHOWY  SPRING  ORNAMENTS.  ^^^^^^  ^i^,^,^^ 

We  were  a  merry  party  of  young  naturalists  The  grown-up  guide  now  explained  that  the 

tramping  in  the  sunny  May  woods.     The  hot-  four  snowy  white  leaves  which  so  closely  imi- 


any-bo.x  and  note-books  seemed 
a  burden, for  the  fresh,  half-opened 
foliage,  so  full  of  color,  furnished 
.scarcely  any  shade.  Suddenly,  as 
we  came  near  a  brook  in  the  ra- 
vine, we  chanced  upon  a  flower- 
ing dogwood  in  the  clearing.  Its 
snowy  masses  of  bloom  made 
great  patches  of  shade,  and  we 
sat  down  to  admire  the  beauty 
and  rest  ourselves. 

Harry,  who  was  first  to  recover 
his  breath,  told  the  girls  that  the 
flowers  were  all  wormy,  and  that 
he  thought  some  insect  had  eaten 
out  a  piece  of  each  petal.  At  that 
moment  Margery,  who  had  been 
intently  studying  a  blossom,  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  a  queer  flower! 
I  can't  find  any  pistil  or  stamens." 
Just  then  a  big  bee  lighted  on  a 
dogwood  blossom  near  her  hand, 
and     solved     the     problem     for 


ENLARGED  \  lEW  ul-   A  DOGWOOD  BL'D. 

As  it  exists  in  winter,  but  with  the 
fuur  protecting  hoods  pusheti  back  to 
show  the  cluster  of  tiny  florets. 
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tate  a  large  flower  are  not  petals 
at  all,  but  a  very  singular  cluster 
of  petal-like  ornaments  that  in- 
close the  true  blossoms.  The  two 
dozen  or  more  tiny  green  florets 
were  packed  snugly  away  all  win- 
ter in  an  odd  round  bud.  Then 
Harry,  who  had  climbed  the  tree, 
dropped  us  down  some  winter- 
killed buds,  and  we  took  off  the 
four  little  coverings,  which  re- 
minded us  of  small  gray  hoods, 
and  found  the  flat  head  of  tiny 
blossom  buds. 

"  But  where  are  the  little  white 
leaves?  "  asked  some  one. 
"  Were  n't  they  packed  awav, 
too?  " 

"  W'e  can't  find  one,"  shouted 
a  chorus  of  voices  ;  "and  we  have 
looked  into  every  dead  bud  on 
the  branch." 

Suddenly  one  of  the  party  ex- 
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claimed :  "  Could  those  little  gray  hoods  grow 
into  such  beautiful  petal-like  ornaments?  " 

The  guide  now  pointed  to  tiie  telltale  tip  of 
a  small  gray  hood  on  the  summit  of  a  snowy 
leaf.     The  hoods  had  grown  from  beneath,  and 


WHAT  ABOUT  THAT  RIBBON? 

Peari.  was  puzzled,  and  so  was  I  —  in  the 
first  place,  for  over  a  week,  to  know  what  be- 
came of  the  ribbon,  and,  when  we  found  it,  to 


/ 


DOGWOOD    BRAN'CH    IN'   OLOOM. 


The  four  hoods  have  enlarged  and  become  petal-like,  showy  bracts 
around  the  tiny  true  flowers  in  the  center.  A  few  unopened  buds 
explain  the  secret. 

llieir  hard  hollow  tips  had  made  the  puckers 
and  scars  which  Harry  thought  were  the  work 
of  some  mischievous  insect.  Two  of  the  white 
petal-like  ornaments  are  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  they  were  originally  the  outside  cov- 
erings of  the  bud.  The  two  smaller  were  the 
inside  ones. 

Plainly,  Mother  Nature  did  not  let  the  dog- 
wood flowers  throw  away  their  winter  hoods, 
like  the  pussy-willows  by  the  brook,  and  the 
spring  .sunshine  changed  their  warm  gray  hoods 
into  these  fairy  petal-like  ornaments,  the  mar- 
ring of  whose  beauty  we  all  regret. 

W.  C.  Knowles, 

THE  UNFOLDING  BUDS, 

Ot"R  sharp-eyed  young  folks  can  readily 
learn  many  of  Mother  Nature's  wonderful 
methods  of  packing  away  the  baby  leaves  and 
flowers  and  protecting  them  in  the  buds.  Some 
buds  are  covered  with  overlapping  scales  like 
shingles  on  our  houses,  many  kinds  glistening 
as  if  varnished.  Other  bud-coverings  are  like 
wrap])ings  of  daintv  woolly  blankets.  Then 
what  wonderful  economy  of  space  and  variety 
in  the  arranging  of  the  tiny  leaves  in  the  buds! 


know  what  it  was  used  for.  And  then,  in 
studying  that  problem,  we  found  another  equally 
mystifying.  So  we  have  decided  to  ask  the 
St.  Nicholas  young  folks  to  help  us. 

It  came  about  in  this  way :  In  our  back 
yard  I  have  a  small  roughly  built  house  origi- 
nally called  by  a  big  name — "Biological  Lab- 
oratory" ;  for  there  1  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
and  small  animals,  and  there  have  a  large  taljle 
on  which  is  a  pile  of  packages  from  St,  Nicho- 
las "  because-we-want-to-know-what-this-is  " 
young  folks.  Of  course  I  keep  examining 
packages  and  filing  them  away  on  the  shelves, 
but  as  they  keep  coming  there  are  always  at 
least  a  few  on  that  table. 

But  this  big  name  of  the  little  building  has 
been  somewhat  changed.  My  fivc-year-old 
daughter  Pearl  asked  permission  to  put  "just  a 
few  dolls'  things  in  one  corner."  While  looking 
over  the  letters,  I  rather  absent-mindedly  said, 
"Yes;  bring  them  down  from  the  house."  I 
kept  at  work,  and  so  did  she!  Did  you  ever 
see  one  of  your  sisters  have  a  doll  moving-time? 
Well!  —I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  to  move,  too! 
I  never  before  realized  that  she  had  such  a 
family.  Dolls,— over  a  score  of  them,— cribs, 
tables,  bedroom-suits,  stoves,  blocks — I  don't 
know  what!  I  must  have  been  occupied  a 
long  time  with  those  letters,  or  else  she  had  help. 
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But  tilings  have  changed.      Now  we  call  it  lifted   the  box   to   make  some  changes  in  ar- 

the   "Doll   House,"  and   I   have  the  privilege  rangement.     And  wasn't  I  surprised! 

of  doing  a  little  Nature  and  Science  work  oc-  "What   do   you   want   here?"    (apparently) 

casionally  in  one  end  and  a  part  of  one  side.  said  a  mouse,  as  he  tremblingly  peered  up  out 


THE    MOUSE    IN    THE   .NEST   OF    BITS    OF    PAPER,    WITH    ENCIRCLING    RIBBON.       ANOTHER    MOUSE    IN   ONE  OF   THE    TWO     RESTING-ROOMS 
AT   THE   END    OF    AN    UNDERGROUND    BURROW,    TO    WHICH    THERE    ARE    TWO    ENTRANCES. 


"  Where  's  my  ribbon?  "  That  was  a  puzzle. 
I  never  could  be  responsible  for  such  a  mass 
of  paraphernalia,  and  it  astonished  me  to  learn 
that  just  one  ribbon  could  be  missed  out  of  such 
a  lot!  But  she  insisted  that  this  was  a  particu- 
larly long  and  wide  one — beautifully  white. 
And  so  I  searched  in  my  "  playthings,"  as  she 
called  them,  and  she  in  /u-rs.  But  the  ribbon 
was  n't  to  be  found  for  over  a  week,  notwith- 
standing a  careful  search,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  the  matter. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  was  an  indoor 
flower-bed — that  is,  there  was  no  floor  in  a 
small  bo.xlike  space  filled  with  earth.  In  this 
I  had  been  growing  some  mosses.  Later  I 
turned  a  box  over  them  and  put  on  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  box  a  pan  of  sawdust  in  which 
I  was  growing  seeds,  feeding  them  with  tablet 
solution  in  a  novel  manner  suggested  by  one 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  competitors  in  the  germi- 
nating-seeds  contest.     I  took  off  the  pan,  and 


of  a  mass  of  bits  of  newspaper,  and  sniffed  in 
a  manner  that  worked  the  long  hairs  on  both 
sides  of  his  nose ;  and  then  he  hid  far  down  in 
the  cozy  nest.  But  what  surprised  us  most  of 
all  was  the  long  white  ribbon, — not  nibbled  or 
even  soiled,  as  were  bits  of  cloth  in  the  nest, — 
which  had  been  carefully  drawn  more  than 
twice  around  the  nest.  Why?  Was  it  for 
ornament?  Did  the  mouse  reason  that  it 
would  bind  the  mass  of  paper  together  more 
firmly?  Was  the  bit  of  ribbon  taken  for  its 
beauty,  or  because  reason  advised  it,  or  both? 
.\re  n't  we  admitting  a  good  deal  for  a  mouse 
when  we  claim  either? 

Then  we  discovered  another  problem — open- 
ings to  two  underground  biurows,  in  one  of 
which  was  another  mouse.  When  we  touched 
the  nest  the  mouse  in  it  ran  out  and  into  the 
nearest  hole.  I  carefully  removed  the  earth 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  up  to  half  of  the  bur- 
rows, set  a  cage-trap,  and  caught  one  of  the 
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mice  that  night  and  the  other  one  a  httle  later. 
Then  I  sent  for  an  artist,  and  he  made  the 
accompanying  drawing  from  the  nest  in  tlie 
mosses. 

I  put  all  the  bits  of  papers,  a  few  newspapers, 


utter  one  of  these  exclamations,  yet  I  do  believe 
that  she  thought  them  all,  for  she  instantly  set  to 
hunting  for  a  good  place  at  which  to  begin  boring. 
Next  to  tile  thud  of  soft,  punky  wood, — 
which  means  worms  to  eat, —  the  ring  of  hollow 


with  some  cotton  and  a  big  pailful  of  earth  and  wood  with  a  thin,  hard  shell  is  most  interesting 
mosses,  into  this  large  box-cage,  and  am  experi-  to  a  flicker's  ears,  for  this  is  the  sound  of  a  good 
menting  with  them.  Already  they  have  the  nesting-place.  Even  when  she  is  not  house- 
double-mouthed  burrow  made — but  I  Ml  tell  hunting,  a  flicker  is  delighted  at  the  ring  of  a 
you  more  about  them  later,  when  you  've  cavity  ;  for  she  has  the  monkey's  (and  the  boy's!) 
told  us  why  the  ribbon  was  there,  why  there  were  curiosity  about  caves  and  hollows,  and  she  sim- 
two  holes  to  the  underground  retreat,  and  have  ply  loves  to  dig  holes. 


told  us  all  about  some  queer  mouse  or  squirrel 
nest  that  you  may  have  seen  in  an  unusual  place. 

A  SURPRISED  FLICKER. 
Some  years  ago  a  neighboring  farmer  built 


Tlie  roof  of  the  barn  did  not  suit.  It  is  not 
natural  for  a  flicker  to  stand  like  ordinary 
beings  and  work,  so  she  flew  around  to  a  side 
of  the  bam  where  she  could  hang  on  to  the  per- 
pendicular boards  and  brace  herself  by  her 
a  barn  out  in  the  broad  grain-fields,  about  half  spine-pointed  tail.  Picking  out  a  spot  here  at 
a  mile  from  my  home.  It  was  tight,  well  shin-  the  lapping  of  two  boards,  she  diligently  began, 
gled,  and  sided  with 
white  pine  boards  that 
were  lapped  at  the 
edges,  so  that  not  a 
streak  of  dayligiit 
crept  in  anywhere. 

One  day  shortly 
after  it  was  finished, 
and  while  it  was  still 
empty,a  flicker  lighted 
upon  the  ridge-pole 
and  hammered.  She 
jumped  into  the  air 
at  the  first  rap.  How 
it  sounded !  Never 
had  she  struck  any- 
thing with  such  a  ring 
to  it  before.  What  a 
glorious  hole  for  a 
nest  there  must  be  in 
there  !  Why,  if  there 
was  a  brood  of  twenty 
young  ones,  each 
could  have  a  bed  and 
a  room  all  to  himself 
—  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs altogether  un- 
heard of,  up  to  this 
time,  in  Flickerdom ! 

Now,  I  saw  that  flicker  when  she  discovered         I  wish  I  could  have  seen  the  expression  on 
this  bam ;  and  while  I  must  say  that  she  did  not    her  face,  and  read  her  thoughts,  when  she  got 


SHE    MUST   HAVE   BEES   THE   MOST  AMAZED   AND   MYSTIFIED   BIRD   IN  THE   REGION. 
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through  and  found  lierself  inside  a  great  empty  and  milk  for  pet  animals.     Although  this  criti- 

barn!     She  must  have  been  the  most  amazed  cism  is,  as  was  stated,  contrary  to  the  instruction 

and  mystified  bird  in  the  region.     Instead  of  a  in  many  books,  it  is  indorsed  by  many  of  our  cor- 

neat,  snug  cavity  big  enough  to  turn  round  in,  respondents.     Others  insist  that  no  harm  results 

she  had  bored  into  an   empty  hay-loft.     Per-  from  bread  and  milk,  at  least  as  a  part  of  the 

haps  an  English  sparrow  would  not  have  been  diet.     All  agree,  however,  that  great  care  must 

daunted  at  the  prospect  of  filling  up  a  hay-mow  be  used  as  to  quantity  and  condition.    Of  the 

with  a  nest,  but  the  flicker  was.  many  letters  received  by  this  department,  these 

And  how  stupid  she  was,  too  !     For  out  she  three  seem  of  especial  interest  to  our  young 

came,  hopped  sidewise  across   a   few   boards,  folks.     Will  others  who  have  had  e.xperience  in 

tapped,  listened,  and  began  a  new  hole.     This,  feeding  pet  animals  please  write  us?    Tell  us  not 

of  course,  opened  into  the  same  mammoth  cave;  only  of  the  diet,  hut  of  their  interesting  traits. 


"WHEN    THE    FARMER    SAW   THE    HOLES    HE    WAS    NOT   ONE    BIT   AMUSED, 

yet  she  could  not  learn,  but  went  along  a  little 
farther  and  bored  through  again. 

It  was  all  very  funny  for  the  naturalist;  but 
when  the  farmer  saw  the  holes  he  was  not  one 
bit  amused.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  almost 
all  the  flickers  of  the  neighborhood  discovered 
the  barn  and  went  to  boring  holes.  To-day  the 
barn  is  riddled  as  if  it  had  received  a  severe 
cannonading. 

D.^LL.\s  Lore  Sharp. 

BREAD  AND   MILK   FOR    PET  ANIMALS. 

In  the  interesting  article  on  "  liino  and  the 
Baby,"  in  Nature  and  Science  for  March,  our 
contributor  strongly  denounced  a  diet  of  bread 


I. 


I  KNOW  nothing  of  cotton- 
head  marmosets,  but  I  ilo 
know  that  bread  and  milk 
agrees  very  well  with  young 
rabbits  and  guinea-jiigs, 
with  ferrets  and  mice.  .\ 
ferret  will  live  on  nothing 
but  bread  .and  milk.  And 
as  for  mice,  I  know  from 
experience  that  bread  and 
milk  is  the  best  thing  fur 
them.  But  they  must  not 
be  fed  bread  and  milk  tliat 
is  sloppy,  or  that  is  so  that 
they  can  drink  the  milk.  It 
must  be  so  that  the  bread 
soaks  up  the  milk. — James 
Lose,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

II. 


Bread  and  milk  is  a  prop- 
er and  a  valuable  food  for 
cats,  dogs,  f.ancy  mice,  mon- 
keys, and  such  animals,  but  the  gre.atest  care  must  be 
exercised  to  have  it  given  them  perfectly  fresh.  Bread 
and  milk  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  over  in  a 
saucer  so  that  the  animal  can  come  back  to  it  for  an- 
other meal.  It  should  be  freshly  prepared  each  time 
that  it  is  given  ;  it  so  soon  sours  and  becomes  indigesti- 
ble that  it  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  digestive  disor- 
der.—The  A.MERicA.N-  Society  for  the  Prevention 
OF  Cruelty  to  Am.mai.s,  New  York. 

III. 

We  do  consider  bread  and  milk  a  proper  food  for  cats 
and  dogs  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  by  no  means  wholly 
their  diet ;  in  a  limited  way  to  fancy  mice.  These  little 
creatures  like  an  occasional  nibble  of  lettuce,  cabbage- 
leaf,  etc. —J.  L.  Stevens,  Secretary  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
TO  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 
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®^     Because  we  w^ant  to  know  9 


•9 


THE   FERN   "QUESTION-MARKS." 

"Fiddle-heads"  we  usually  nickname  tlie 
unrolling  fronds.  Indeed,  they  do  markedly 
resemble  the  head  of  a  violin  or  "  fiddle  " ;  but 
an  equal  amount  of  imagination  makes  it  very 
easy,  at  least  for  our"  because-we-\vant-to-know" 
young  folks,  to  regard  them  as  interrogation- 
points,  or  question-marks. 

Just  a  little  day-dreaming  as  we  sit  under 
this  old  willow-tree  will  reveal  to  us  the  ques- 
tions the  little  ferns  would  ask  if  they  should 
write  a  letter  to  St.  Nicholas. 

Here  is  such  a  letter  as  they  might  write : 

Brookside,  Fernland, 
Merry  Month  of  May. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Wc  all  rise  up  here  to  ask  you 
some  questions : 


,^;)^^> 


5  7) 


'???????? 


We  want  to  know  what  arc  the  names  of  the  birds 
that  come  without  our  leaves  (and  even  before  we  've  had 
time  to  grow  any  leaves)  or  license,  and  rob  us  of  a  large 
part  of  our  beautiful  woolly  fuzz.  We  want  to  report 
the  birds  to  all  your  young  folks.  We  think  tliey  ought 
to  know  just  what  kind  of  birds  they  are  —  and  all  .ibout 
their  queer  habits. 

Then,  too,  we  want  to  know  what  these  birds  do  with 
their  plunder.  Where  is  their  storehouse  for  our  beau- 
tiful decorations? 

Circinately  yours, 

The  Ferns 
(age  2  weeks). 

These  are  indeed  puzzling  questions.  I  rec- 
ognize that  yellow  warbler  on  the  first  clump 


of  ferns,  and  I  know  his  mate  in  the  nest  in  the 
alders  by  the  brookside.  Then,  I  see  also  our 
little  blackcap  chickadee  farther  on.  His 
storehouse  is  in  a  hole  up  in  that  old  white 
birch-tree  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  brook. 
But  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  are 
not  the  only  bird  marauders  of  the  ferns. 

Will  our  young  folks  plea.sc  assist  in  detecting 
the  habits  of  all  birds  that  use  fern  "  wool "  for 
nest-lining  ?  One  naturalist  states  that  he  has 
observed  that  the  chickadees  began  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fern-stems,  climbing  up  to  the  very 
tops  "  until  they  had  accumulated  bundles  of 
fern-down  as  large  as  hickory-nuts." 

grasshoppers  attracted  by  white. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Di^AR  St.  Nicholas:   I  would  like  to  inquire  why 
grasshoppers   are   altracled   more   by   white   than    any 
other  color.     I  have  noticed  lh.it  when   I  wear  a  while 
dress  I  find  several 

grasshoppers  on  it,  -— ^i^^j,^,^___^,^oi:JP^,. 
but  when  I  wear 
any  other  colored 
dress  they  do  not 
jump  on  me  at  all. 
I  have  often  seen 
what  look  like  lumps  of  earth,  but  when  I  look  at  them 
closer  I  find  them  to  be  those  flying  grasshoppers. 

DoRoniv  .\.  Bai.dwi.v. 

I  cannot  tell  why,  and  before  receiving  your 
letter  I  did  not  know  that  they  are  so  attracted  ; 
but  since  your  letter  was  received  I  have  learned 
that  such  is  the  case  from  many  women  and  girls, 
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having  inquired  in  person  or  by  letter.  Much 
has  been  published  about  the  color-sense  of 
insects  since  the  naturalist  Sprengel  years  ago 
first  suggested  that  insects  are  able  to  distin- 
guish colors,  but  I  could  find  nothing  on  this 
particular  taste  of  the  grasshopper  for  white,  so 
I  sent  copies  of  the  letter  to  several  authorities. 
One  of  the  best  authorities  is  Professor  A.  S. 
Packard  of  Brown  University,  author  of  the  ad- 
vanced "  Text-book  of  Entomology,"  an  excel- 
lent "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  and  other 
books.  Here  are  his  words  of  commendation  for 
the  observation,  and  what  he  says  of  the  facts  : 

The  little  girl  lias  made  an  excellent  observation.  It 
was  new  to  me,  but  on  inquiry  I  find  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters has  observed  the  same  tiring.  She  has  always  ob- 
served that  white  or  light-colored  clothes  attracted 
grasshoppers.  In  walking  hardly  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  she  has  found  five  or  six  grasshoppers  on  her 
white  dress.  This  has  never  occurred  when  the  dress 
was  dark  in  color.  Perhaps  others  have  noticed  this, 
and  the  publication  of  these  facts  may  elicit  statements 
of  other  similar  observations. 

I  observed,  last  summer  at  Fermalt,  Switzerland, 
that  white  butterflies 
(Picris)  showed  a 
preference  for  vis- 
iting white  flowers 
in  the  hotel  grounds. 
I  also  noticed  the 
same  thing  many 
years  ago.  Insects 
evidently  have  color 
preferences.  Before 
we  can  tell  why  we 
must    observe    more 


The  grasshop- 
pers appearing 
"  like  lumps  of 
earth  "  are  Caro- 
lina locusts,  and 
they  furnish  an 
excellent  example 
of  protection  by 
resemblance. 


a  small  cartl  with  a  picture  on  it  of  a  star-nosed  mole, 
and  this  resembled  the  picture  so  much  that  we  were 
sure  that  that  was  its  name.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
tell  me  about  it. 

Your  loving  reader, 

M.\i!EL  St.\rk  (age  12). 

Most  boys  and  girls  are  familiar  with  the 
common  mole  that  is  found  quite  generally 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
star-nosed  mole,  of  similar  form  in  body,  differs, 
as  its  name  would  indicate,  in  having  remark- 
able starlike  appendages  to  its  nose.  Moles 
eat  earthworms  and  insects.  To  secure  these, 
and  to  make  their  tunnels  and  burrows,  these 
star-nosed  moles,  like  our  common  moles,  are 
excellently  adapted  to  digging  and  traveling 
in  the  earth.  Professor  William  T.  Hornaday 
makes  these  excellent  suggestions  to  our  young 
observers. 

Catch  the  first  one  you  can.  Tie  a  long  string  to  one 
of  his  hind  legs,  and  then  devote  an  hour  to  studying 
him.  Even  though  you  never  before  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  studying  the  actions  and  form  of  a  small  quad- 


THE   STAR-NOSED   MOLE. 


the  star-nosed  mole. 

Sawkii.l,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  little 
animal  called  the  "  star-nosed  mole."  Our  cat,  "  Tabby," 
walked  up  on  our  porch  with  something  in  her  mouth. 
She  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  As  soon  as  we  had  looked 
at  it,  my  sister  Charlotte  and  I  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  star- 
nosed  mole."     We  had  never  seen  one  before,  but  I  had 


ruped,  you  will  find  the  mole  interesting.  The  instant 
he  touches  the  earth,  down  goes  his  nose,  feeling  ner- 
vously here  and  there  for  a  place  to  start  his  drill.  In 
about  a  second  he  has  found  a  suitable  spot.  His  nose 
sinks  into  the  soil  as  if  it  were  a  brad-awl,  with  a  half- 
boring  and  half-pushing  motion,  and  in  an  instant  half 
your  mole's  head  is  buried  from  view.  Now  watch  sharply 
or  he  will  be  out  of  sight  before  you  see  how  he  does  it. 
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THE  CVXTHIA  MOTH. 


COCOONS    ON    AN    AILANTHUS-TREE. 


THE  COCOONS. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Df..'\r  St.  Nicholas:  One  day  in  late  autumn  I  Mas  out  in  the  back  yard. 
There  are  two  ailanthus-trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  yard.  Both  of  them 
have  been  shedding  their  little  twig-like  leaves.  I  picked  up  one  that  had  two 
cocoons  on  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  silk  had  been  spun  from  the  base  to  quite  a 
little  distance  beyond.  I  inclose  a  bit  of  the  silk.  Is  it  for  protection  against 
ants,  insects,  etc.?  I  noticed  it  on  several  other  cocoons,  loo.  I  send  the 
cocoons  in  a  match-box.  I  have  removed  the  twig  that  was  on  another  one, 
leaving  a  perfectly  hollow  tube  of  silk.  I  enjoy  the  Nature  and  Science 
department  very  much. 

Sincerely  your  reader, 

Dorothy  Stimson  (age  11). 

Your  cocoons  were  spun  by  one  of  our  giant  silk-worms,  the  Phil- 
osamia  cynt/iia,  that  was  introduced  into  this  country  several  years 
ago  from  China.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  it  has  become 
a  pest  on  the  ailanthus  shade-trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the 
larvae  feed  in  summer.  The  cocoons  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Promethca  moth  (see  upper  illustration  on  second  page  of  Nature 
and  Science  last  month)  in  that  they  are  inclosed  in  a  leaf,  and  the 
silk  of  the  cocoon  extends  up  around  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  and 
along  the  branch  for  quite  a  distance.  If  the  leaf  breaks  away  by 
swaying  in  the  wind,  the  silk  holds  it.  Wonderful,  is  n't  it,  that 
the  larva — "an  ugly-looking  worm,"  some  would  call  it  —  takes 
this  precaution  to  anchor  its  home  in  ca.se  of  accident  ? 


'A    HEADING    FOR    MAV."       BY    ALLEN    G.    MILLER,    AGE    17.       (CASH    PRIZE.) 


Ai.As!  ah  me,  that  there  should  be 
Still  those  who  do  not  give  their  ages, 

Or  names,  or  parent's  guaranty 

On  sketches  neat  or  written  pages  I 

After  all,  it  is  easier  for  the  League  editor 
contributions  are  not  properly  prepared,  for  th 
does  n't  have  to  read  or  ex- 
amine them.  Still  it  makes 
himverysorry  when  lie  does 
happen  to  notice  that  a  very, 
very  good  one  can't  take  a 
prize  just  because  the  little 
girl  forgot  to  put  down  her 
address,  and  there  is  no 
chance  to  send  her  a  pri/c 
badge. 


This  is  the  heaviest  montli 
in  the  history  of  the  League 

—  the  most  new  members, 
the  most  new  chapters,  the 
most  contributions  of  all 
-sorts.  We  could  have  tilled 
double  the  number  of  pages 

—  all  with  good  work — if  we 
had  had  theuL  As  it  was  we 
could  print  only  those  that 
seemed  the  very  best,  and 
console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  members 
whose  good  work  could  not 
get  in  this  time  will  have 
many  more  chances  in  the 
future.  It  is  the  effort  itself 
that  counts  most  and  means 
growth  and  still  better  work 
later  on.  And  with  the  bet- 
ter work  reward,  too,  will 
come. 


OUR  ANIMAL  FRIEN 


'  On  both  sides  of  the  paper,"  too. 

Good  stories  and  good  verse  we  see — 
And  no  address  —  such  carelessness! 
.\las!  ah  me,  that  it  should  bel 

„.hen  PRIZE-WIXXERS,    COMPETITION    .N'o.    29. 

en   he  In  making  the  awards  contributors'  ages  are  consid- 

ered. 

Verse.  Gold  badges, 
Marcia  Louise  Webber  (age 
17),  Schuyler,  Neb.,  and 
-Mav  Margaret  Bevier  (age 
15)',  Bishop  PI.,  New 
Brunswick,    N.    ]. 

Silver  badges,  William 
Carey  Hood  (age  15),  Hope 
House,  South  Park,  Lin- 
coln, England,  Jessica  Nel- 
son North  (age  10),  Edger- 
ton.  Wis.,  and  Leanora 
Denniston  (age  9),  School- 
house  Lane,  Germantown, 
Pa. 

Pkhse.       Gold     badges, 

Mary  P.  Parsons  (age  16), 

.  ^      306  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Bay 

W,   '-f^  I      City,     Mich.,     and     David 

'     •1^^^^""^— ^^_J     MacGregor     Cheney     (age 

17),  6  Sewall  St.,  Peabody, 

Mass. 

Sih'cr  badges,  Susie 
Franks  Iden  (age  16),  40S 
E.  Hargett  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ,  and  Owen  Keeler 
(age  14),  Tha.\ton,  Va. 

Drawing.  Cash  prize, 
Allen  G.  Miller  (age  17), 
134    Maple    Ave.,    Dallas, 

BV  HELEN  LIVINGSTON,  AGE  15.  '  ^'J" 

(GOLD  BADGE.)  Gold   badges,   Clark    De 
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Ball  (age  17),  Paola,  Kan.,  and  Margaret  Jane  Russell 
(age  14),  I.uray,  Page  Co.,  V.a. 

Silver  baiigc's,  Ruth  Kelt  (age  13),  II^J  Pierce  St., 
Council  lilufis,  I.a.,  Roliert  llanimnnil  (age  12).  4627 
Greenwoofl  .■\ve.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  \Villi.ani  B.  Hunt- 
lev  (a"C  17),  Roy.al  Bank  House,  East  Newington  PI., 
Edinhurgh,   Scotland. 

PiloToGRAniY.  Gold  badges,  Helen  Livingston 
(age  15),  23S6  California  St.,  Sxn  Francisco,  Cal.,  .ind 
Susanne  L.  Glover  (age 
12),  39  E.  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Silver  badges,  William 
T.  Van  Nostrand  (age  i;), 
482  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Fredericka 
Going  (age  1 1),  10;  West- 
minster .Ave.,  .Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

WlI,l)-AXIM.\I.\M>BlRIi 
P  IIOTOC.R  ATH  Y.  First 
prize,  "  Elk,"  by  Orvillc 
H.  Sani])Son  (age  16),  Box 
547,  Gr.and  Junction,  Col. 
Second  prize,  "  Raccoon," 
by  Morgan  Hebard  (age 
14),  Thoni.asville,  G:i. 
Third  prize,  "  S\v.in,"  by 
Mary  Charlotte  McCIurc 
(age  ll)r,  Hotel  des  Vevey, 
Switzerland. 

Piz/.LKS.  Gold  badge, 
H.arrie  A.  Bell  (age  16). 
815  W.  9th  St.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Silver  badges,  Don  \V. 
Pittm.an  (age  10),  604  S. 
27th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  Edwin  Doan  (age  15), 
Westfield,  Ind. 

PlZZLF.-ANSWERS.  Gold 
badges,  Elsie  W.  Dignan 
(age  16),  5853  Ind.  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.,  .and  Elmer 
W.  Pardee  (age  15),  Sny- 
der, N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Lilian  Sarah  Burt  (age  13),  Ivoryton, 
Conn.,  and  Carmelita  McCahill  (age  14),  1210  Fair- 
mont .-Vve. ,  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 

A  Timrcwrr  for  may. 

"In  memory  of  the  unknown  dead." 
IIY  MARCIA   LOUISE   WEBBER  (AGK    17). 
{Go/,/  /ia,/^,:) 
There  on  the  smooth  green  turf  it  stands. 
Monument  raise<l  by  loving  hands. 
Honoring  those  whose  Idood  was  shed : 
"  In  memory  of  the  unknown  dead." 
Over  iheir  grave  no  kindred  weep ; 


'OUK    ANIMAL   FRIEND.  BY    SUSANNt 

AGE   12.      (COLD  BADGE.) 


There  they  lie  in  their  last  long  sleep. 
Strong  hands  folded,  brave  hearts  at  rest, 
Dead  for  the  cause — l>ut  (iod  knows  best. 
Po  each  of  them  came  their  country's  call. 
Lol  at  her  bidding  they  gave  their  all. 
Taps  are  sounded  —  they  rest  in  peace. 
But  the  praise  of  their  deeds  shall  never  cease. 
Earth  laughs  under  the  smiles  of  May, 
And  we  honor  our  noble  dead  to-day. 

South  and  North  in  their 

sorrow  meet 
.\nd  pay  their  homage,  sin- 
cere and  sweet. 
But  at  this   monument  so 

grand, 
Erected  here  by  our  grate- 
ful land, 
Oh,  let  some  loving  words 

be  said 
In  memory  of  the  unknown 
dead"! 

ONE   SUNNY   DAY. 

BY   DAVID   MacCREGOR 
CHENEY  (age  1 7). 

{Go/d  Bat/^^.) 
On'  one  of  the  first  sunny 
days  I  can  remember  I  was 
in  a  broad  field,  with  long- 
stemmed,  golden-hearted 
daisies  nodding  ilrowsily 
all  about  me  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  booming  bees 
and  buzzing  flies  sailing 
gaily  on  gauzy  wings  from 
tlower-head  to  flower-head. 
Then  I  could  not  name  even 
the  daisy's  stem,  and  I  was 
content.  To  me  they  were 
unfathom.able  mysteries, 
whose  very  existence  was 
a  profound  wonder.  Oh, 
for  a  day  hke  that  again ! 

Then  there  is  a  memory 
of  an  old  cellar  laid  bare  to 
the  elements  Ijy  fire  and  decay.  It  is  a  dim  recollection 
of  heavily  fruited  blackberry-bushes,  of  shining  tin  pails 
brimming  over  « ith  their  luscious  contents,  of  a  stained 
face  and  crimson  fingers,  and  a  deep  content.  IIow 
fast  my  hands  flew  from  berry  to  berry!  IIow  many  I 
did  manage  to  eat,  and  how  few  fell  into  my  pail! 

On  another  day,  a  sunny  day,  we  had  been  on  a  long 
walk  through  thickly  growing  woods.  It  was  a  strange 
country,  and  when  we  came  out  my  father's  "  bump  of 
locality  "  failed  him.  We  were  lost!  .And  I  prayed  we 
might  find  our  way  again.  My  father  climbed  a  tree  and 
discovered  our  whereabouts,  and  we  soon  were  home. 

All  the  scenes  of  the  vanished  past  roll  away,  and 
leave   only   the  present  before   me.     A    whirlwind  of 
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meniories  sweep  my  brain,  adventure   falling 
venture,  and  hajipy  incidents  tripping  them  up. 

The  waves  of  the  sounding  sea  send  an  echo  of  gur- 
gling waters  across  my  mind,  and  I  remember  standing 
barefoot  in  the  cool,  damp  sand  when  the  tide  was  out, 
watching  the  fiddler-crabs.  It  was  then,  in  a  pool  of 
salt  sea-water,  I  first  investigated  the  mystery  of  the 
hermit-cr.ibs— how  they  live  in  shells  not  their  own. 
It  was  then  I  saw  a  homeless  hermit  turn  another  out  of 


his  shell  and  take  possession  himself, 
again  by  the  rightful  owner.  I  f  I  sh 
all  the  memories  of  sunny  days  th 
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only  to  be  turned  out 

)uld  write  down  here 

at  throng  my  brain, 

the    League    of    all 

the  past  months  and 

for  years    to   come 

could  not  contain 

them.    So  I  sh.all 

not  try. 
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ONE   SUNNY   DAY. 

BY  M.\RY   P.    PARSONS  (.4GE  l6). 
{GoU  Ba.tgc.) 

Loi'iSF.  and  Helen  had  taken  the  rowboat  and  an- 
chored it  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  in  the  shade  of 
some  tall  trees. 

Louise  sat  in  the  bow,  reading,  wdiile  Helen,  in  the 
stern,  tried  to  make  a  little  boat  sail. 

"  Oh,  look  at  that  I"  she  exclaimed. 

Louise  turned  the  way  Helen  was  pointing.  There 
was  one  of  the  floats  that  Fred  and  Harold  had  put 
out,  and  it  was  standing 
straight  up  on  end.  Then 
it  went  under  the  water  and 
cameupagain,  only  todance 
about  like  mad. 

The  girls  were  so  excited 
that  they  could  hardly  pull 
up  the  anchor,  and  Helen, 
in  her  haste  to  row  over  to 
the  float,  first  splashed  wa- 
ter into  the  boat,  and  then 
pulled  the  oars  wildly 
through  the  air  without 
touching  the  water.  But 
finally  they  came  within 
reach,  and  Louise  proudh' 
pulled  in  the  fish.  "  What 
a  big  one!"  she  exclaimed 
with  delight.  "  He  must 
weigh  fivepoundsanyway." 

J  ust  then  the  girls  noticed 
their  cousins  on  the  shore, 
and  held  up  the  fish  in  tri- 
umph. But  the  boys  did 
not  seem  at  all  pleased, 
and  Fred  shouted  : 

' '  That 's  our  fish,  and  you  '11  have  to  come  in  ami  give 
it  to  us." 

"  No,  it  is  n't.  It 's  ours,  because  we  caught  it.  It 
would  have  gotten  away  if  we  had  n't  pulled  it  in,"  said 
Helen. 

The  boys  did  not  wait  for  any  more  words,  but  de- 
termined to  take  the  fish  bv  force.     Finding  an  old  boat. 


liV    OK\ILLE    H.    SAM 
"  WILD-ANIMAL 


Fred  pushed  ofT  with  a  paddle,  and  left  Harold  on  the 
shore  so  the  girls  could  not  land. 

Helen  rowed  with  all  her  might,  but  she  soon  saw  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  keej)  away  from  Fred 
long.  So  she  pulled  to  land  at  the  nearest  place.  The 
girls  scrambled  up  the  bank  with  their  dolls,  the  sail- 
bo.at,  and  the  precious  fish.  They  came  to  a  field  of 
plowed  ground  and  tried  to  cross  ;  but  it  was  hard  walk- 
ing, and  the  sun  was  hot.  They  heard  the  boys  com- 
ing behind,  and  when  they  had  nearly  caught  up,  Helen 
dropped  the  treasure  and  they  went  on. 

The  family  were  divided  as  to  whose  fish  it  really 
was.  Their  grandfather 
sided  with  the  girls,  and 
their  grandmother  and 
.■\unt  Alice  with  the  boys, 
so  they  were  all  satisfied. 

M.-\.Y-TIME. 

BY  .M.\V  .MARGARET  BEVIER 
(AGE  IS). 

{Gold  B<7<lsc:) 
The  early  morning  air  was 
crystal  clear. 
The    sjiarkling   dew   lay 
gemlikeontheground  ; 
The  notes  of  singing  birds 
from  far  and  near 
Made   woods   and    mea- 
dows vibrate  with  the 
sound. 

The    green-tipped   boughs 
swayed   softly   in   the 
breeze. 
The  flowers  awaked  and 
stood  up  in  their  beds  ; 
The  springtime  birds  made  merry  in  the  trees. 
While,  high  above,  the  sun  shone  on  their  heads. 

The  arching  heavens  were  radiant  in  their  glory 
Of  clearest  blue  to  crown  the  sun's  bright  rays  ; 

The  fleeting  clouds  passed  on  to  tell  the  story 
That  spring  had  come  and  all  her  magic  days. 
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A   SUNNY   DAY. 

nV   SISIE    FRANKS    IDEN    (AGE   16). 
{Sihfr  Badge.) 

\\  was  a  briglit,  warm  ilay  in  the  spring 
of  '(15.    The  sky  was  clomllcss  ami  the  trees 
were  fresh  anti  green  in  their  new  spring 
dress.    .-V  solemn  hush  seemed  to  pervade 
everything,  and  the  very  air  seemed  heavy  with  a 
nameless  something  th.it  caused  people  to  walk  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  excited,  expectant,  and  half  frightened. 
Children  clung  to  their  mothers  for  protection  as  from 
more  than  one  lip  they  heard  the  whispered   words : 
"  The  Yankees  are  coniingi" 

That  was  a  day  never  to  he  forgotten  in  Raleigh. 
More  than  a  few  liearts  beat  quicker  at  the  thought  of 
the  cntr.ince  of  the  Federal  soldiers  into  the  surrendered 
tosvn ;  for  Wheeler's  cavalry  hiid  just  swept  through 
Raleigh,  taking  everything  with  them,  and  leaving  the 
people  in  great  want. 

.\  little  girl  stood  on  the  porch  of  a  yellow  cottage, 
looking  south   across  the   I.irge  grove   in  front  of  the 
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house.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  "Yankees"  yet, 
the  child  went  back  into  the  house.  Inside,  the  ward- 
robes and  trunks  were  stripped  of  their  contents,  which 
had  been  hiililen  behind  the  wooden  panels  under  the 
windows.  Under  the  house,  by  one  of  the  pillars,  a  little 
box  of  gold  and  silver  money  had  been  hidden  ;  but  no 
one  but  the  child's  father  knew  of  this  until  long  after. 

.\t  last  the  expectant  hush  was  broken,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  an  excited  murmur.  People 
shaded  their  eyes  from  the  dazzling  sun  and  leaned 
breathlessly  forward  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
long  blue  line  winding  slowly  up  ISlount  Street. 

The  little  girl  standing  on  the  porch  of  the  yellow 
cottage  hardly  knew  what  she  expected  to  sec.  Certainly 
not  the  long  line  of  tired,  dusty  men  in  their  dark-blue 
uniforms.  With  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  she 
exclaimed:   "  Why,  they  look  just  like  folksl" 

.And  very  kind  "folks"  most  of  them  proved  to  be 
during  the  days  that  followed,  and  many  firm  friends 
were  found  among  them. 

As  nearly  all  families  were  protected  by  guards,  very 
few  suffered. 

This  is  a  true  story,  for  my  mother  was  that  little  girl, 
and  the  little  yellow  cottage  is  still  standing. 

The  old  grove,  though  for  a  while  much  damaged 
from  soldiers  camping  there,  is  now  a  pretty  park  where 
children  play  on  summer  evenings. 


"HEADING 
FOR   MAY." 

DY  RUTH    FELT,   ACE    13. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


THE   CO.MINX;    OK    .MAY. 

BY  WILLIAM  CAREY    HOOD   (A<;E  15). 
(Sih'ir  J5<^(i^v.) 

Oil,  no  one  saw  fair  springtime  come  in  robes  of 
glorious  sheen, 

Xor  yet  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  flashing  gems 
was  seen. 

She  came  into  the  wide,  wide  world  a  simple,  pretty 
maid ; 

She  bore  no  scepter,  but  she  was  in  purest  green  ar- 
rayed. 

Slie  came,  but  not  in  regal  might  or  royal  power — nay ; 
And  yet— and  yet — all  nature  bowed  and  owned  her 

queen  of  May. 
The  streamlets  murmured  gently,  the  birds  in  chorus 

sang; 
Where'er  her  dainty  feet  had  touched  the  mead  sweet 

flowers  upsprang. 

So  when  the  sun  is  setting  and  the  day  is  nearly  done, 

.■\nd  children  laughing,  shouting,  run  homeward  one 
by  one. 

When  twinkling  stars  smile  kindly  from  a  sky  of  sap- 
phire hue. 

We  welcome  thee,  O  queen  of  May,  soloyaland  sotrue. 


ONE   SUNNY   DAY. 

BY  OWEN  KEELER  (aCE  I4). 
{Silver  Badge.) 
One  very  sunny  day  last  summer  we  went  out  to  the 
orchard  to  pick  peaches.     In  one  of  ihe  trees  was  a  large 
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lioincts'  nest,  which  we  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
licuigh,  but  we  could  not  get  the  peaches,  because  the 
nest  was  on  the  ground  beneath.  I  suggested  that  we 
[)Ut  a  half-bushel  measure  over  it  so  that  tlie  hornets 
couUl  not  attack  us. 

.\ccordingIy,  \vg  clapped  the  measure  over  it,  and  papa 
spranLj  up  on  it,  and  the  negro  boy  and  I  l)egan  to  pick. 


"OUR   ANIMAL    FRIENDS."      BY    FREDERICKA    GOING, 
AGE   n.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 

Suddenly,  however,  the  hornets  darted  from  beneatli 
the  measure  and  flew  at  us.  One  side  of  the  measure 
was  propped  up  by  a  stick,  and  the  hornets  were  rush- 
ing out  in  a  swarm.  As  they  reached  us  I  felt  like  I 
was  being  pricked  by  a  dozen  red-hot  needles,  and  away 
all  three  of  us  rushed,  the  hornets  following  in  a  cloud. 
I  tore  out  into  the  path  and  ran  toward  the  gate,  every 
fresh  sting  making  me  go  faster.  The  negro  and  papa 
ran  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  orchard,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  their  assailants,  but  it  was  some  time  before  1  t;cit 
away  from  them.  When  they  had  left  me 
I  went  back,  but  we  got  no  peaches  off 
the  tree,  after  all. 

MAY-TIME. 

liV   .IESSIC.\    NELSON    NORTH   (.\GE   ID). 
(Silvc-r  Badge.) 
.\moXg  the  forest-trees  in  spring 

The  roljin  built  her  nest, 
.\nd  chose  from  straw  and  everything 

The  jiarts  she  thought  were  best. 
Beneath  the  spreading  branches'  shade 
A  cozy  little  nest  she  made. 

In  wliich  her  young  should  rest; 
-And  there  she  laid  her  eggs  so  blue, 
.\nd  tliere  she  lived  the  summer  through. 


M.AV-TI.ME. 
BY  LEANORA  DEN.VISTON   (AGE  9). 
(Si her  Badge.) 
Down  in  the   meadow  the  tall   grass   i> 
swaying ; 
It  sways  when  the  wind  goes  by. 
Let  us  go  down  in  the  meadow  and  see  it — 
Let  us  go  down  there,  you  and  I. 


Down  in  the  meadow  the  violets  are  blooming; 

Their  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  sky. 
Let  us  go  down  in  the  meadow  and  see  them— 

Let  us  go  down  there,  you  and  I. 

ONE    SL'XXY    IJAV. 
BY   ELIZABETH  MCCORMICK  (AGE   9). 

In  the  summer  we  have  beautiful  times.  I  remember 
a  certain  sunnner  when  we  had  lovely  pastimes  espe- 
cially. 

One  day  we  went  to  what  we  call  the  Open  Fields. 
There  the  grass  grows  long  and  is  so  higli  tliat  you 
can  hide  in  it.  We  had  eight  little  puppies  at  that  time. 
My  brother  would  lie  on  his  back  and  let  them  play 
with  him.  Oh,  those  were  glorious  times!  What  fun 
we  had  there!  The  fields  are  still  there,  but  we  only 
have  one  little  dog  now,  and  somehow  we  don't  have 
such  fun. 

I  love  the  woods,  the  flowers,  and  all  that  nature 
created,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  sometime  have  such 
good  times  again,  playing  hide-and-go-seek  in  the  Open 
P'ields. 

MAY. 

BY  LEIGH   SOWERS  (Ac;E    1 5). 

I  'VE  heard  lots  of  poems  of  beautiful  May — 
How  fragrant  the  blossoms,  how  lovely  the  day ; 
But  all  these  queer  notions  I  'm  sure  you  would  pass 
If  you  but  belonged  to  our  botany  class. 

The  days  are  not  lovely,  the  sky  is  iiol  fair, 
And  the  leaves  and  flowers  drive  us  to  despair ; 
.So  when  May  comes  to  us,  we  sigh  :  "  Ah,  alas! 
I  wish  I  was  out  of  this  botany  class." 

So  we  toil  and  we  labor ;  we  dig  and  we  press, 
And  get  our  herbariums  all  in  a  mess ; 
Till  the  truthful  opinion  of  each  lad  and  lass 
Is,  they  ought  to  abolish  the  botany  class! 

So  while  others  are  writing  in  elegant  phrase 
Of  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  wonderful  Mays, 
This  common  decision  our  minds  does  har.ass  : 
"  May  's  horrid."     Yours  truly, 

I'liF,  Botany  Class. 


"OCR    A.NIMAL    FRIENDS. 
AGE    15. 
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OXE   SUNNY   DAY. 

liV  EnWAKI)  MCKENZIE    (ACE  I5). 

It  was  a  typical  summer's  day.  The  sun  beat  down 
on  the  little  school-house  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
I'arther  down  the  hill,  in  the  valley  beneath,  the  sun 
licat  on  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  smooth  .is  glass  ami 
as  unripi)Ied  as  a  mill-pond.  The  drooping  willows 
that  bordered  the  bank  cast  iin  alluring  shade. 

The  schoolmaster  starteil  up,  looked  .at  the  old-fash- 
ioned clock  which  hung  on  the  wall,  and  said  in  a  drawl- 
ing tone:  "  Well,  children,  I  guess  you  kin  run  along 
home  now,  and  get  your  dinner.  Remember  what  I  told 
you  this  morning." 

Every  child  in  the  room  remembered  the  "  lecture  " 
they  had  received  that  morning.  Killed  with  quaint 
philosophy  and  homely  sayings,  it  was  indeed  a  lecture 
to  remember.  They  h.ad  listened  spellbound  when  this 
farmer-schoolni.aster  told  them  of  ".Abe  Lincoln's" 
thirst  for  education — how  he  had  walked  fifteen  miles 
to  borrow  a  book  to  study.  lie  told  them  of  all  the 
great  men's  early  struggles.  They  had  listened  with 
wonder  and  admiration. 

The  children  scampered  off — that  is,  all  except  two 
boys,  who  went  arm  in  arm  down  the  pathway  to   the 
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lake.     The  master  looked  after  them,  and  said  softly : 
"  Two  good  boys— sometimes.    Good  grit,  little  sense." 

The  boys,  Harry  Cillnon  and  Jack  Murray,  ate  their 
lunches  under  the  willows.  They  leaned  against  a  log 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Far  away  the  murmur  of  a  distant  waterf.-ill ;  near  at 
hand  the  broad  expanse  of  water.     Quiet  reigned. 

"  Quiet,  Jack,  ain't  it?" 

"Yep." 

"  Say,    remember   we   planned    to   stay    away 
school  to-day  and  have  a  nice  swim?  " 

No  answer.     Quiet   for  a  while,  then    Harry 
"  The  master  is  all  right,  ain't  he?" 

"  Yep." 

"  Lincoln  was  a  great  man!  '' 

"  Yep." 

"  Wiat  did  he  say  aliout  his  goodness?" 

"  Never  played  truant   from   school.     Only  went 
short  time." 

"  Like  to  be  a  great  man.  Jack?  '' 

"  Yep." 

"  Pretty  near  school-time,  ain't  it?" 

"  Yep." 

"  Like  school.  Jack?" 


from 


said  : 


"(11  R    AM.MAL    l-KltNDS."       bV    1 1 J .;   Juii.\    I'OKTER,    AGE    12. 

"  Yep." 

.At  that  moment  the  school  bell  rang.  Harry  started 
up  and  said : 

"  Say,  Jack,  let  's  go?" 

"  Yep." 

The  schoolmaster  smiled  as  the  boys  scrambled  to 
their  seats.      His  "  lecture"  had  done  some  good. 

.MAY. 
BY  ALLEIXE    LANGFORD  (AGE   I3). 
1.1  III. r.  flowers  are  peeping,  tiny  buds  are  seen. 
Pink,  blue,  and  yellow,  coming  through  the  green, 
Little  beds  of  violets  .and  anemone 
Blossoming  on  the  hilltop,  in  the  vale  and  lea. 
Little  baby  crocus  lifts  its  tiny  head, 
Showing  spring  is  coming  and  flowers  are  not  dead. 
On  the  rocky  hillsides  thistles  sharp  spring  up, 
.\nd  in  fields  and  meadows  is  the  buttercup. 
Lovely  little  daisy,  with  its  petals  white. 
Grows  beside  the  dandelion  with  its  blossoms  bright. 
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■  A    HE  \DING    FOR    ,MAN 


Pretty  Robin  Redbreast  says  it  's  spring  again, 
Welcoming  the  coming  of  the  bluebird  and  the  wren. 
Dainty  little  primrose  from  its  winter  bed 
Nods  across  to  wintergreen  with  its  berries  red. 
Blossoms  now  are  coming  on  the  apple-trees  ; 
Flowers  are  giving  honey  to  the  busy  bees ; 
Clumps  of  yellow  cowslip  spring  up  everywhere  ; 
Lovely  pink  arbutus  scents  the  springtime  air. 
Brooks  are  madly  coursing  through  moss-covered  banks  ; 
^^'etted  fieUl  and  valley  murmur  back  their  thanks. 
Flowers  and  grass  are  nodding  in  the  gentle  breeze  ; 
Birds  are  building  houses  in  the  t.all  green  trees  ; 
Butterflies  are  flitting,  children  gladly  play. 
Birds  are  singing  gaily,  "  It  is  May,  sweet  May!" 


M^ 


BV    EDWARD   C.    DA^,    AGE    17. 

hitched  on,  and  a  wagon  with  two  barrels  of  wood  to 
burn  in  the  engine. 

"  Oh,  mama,  see  the  funny  horse!"  said  Joe. 

And  Mary  said;  "  Will  it  bite?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Aunt  Lydia.  "  It  will  give  you  a 
nice  ride.'* 

The  people  thought  it  would  'most  kill  any  one  to  ride 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  because  the  roads  were  so  rough 
and  there  were  no  springs  in  the  carriage. 

They  climbed  on  the  train  and  rode  to  Schenectady. 

When  they  came  back  the  road  was  mostly  uphill  and 
the  engineer  hitched  on  a  pair  of  horses  to  help  the  engine. 
I  know  this  is  true,  because  my  great-grand- 
mother was  one  of  the  party  that  rode  on  the 
train,  and  my  grandmother  told  me  about  it. 


AN    OLD-Tl.ME    TRAIN.       (SEE    STORY    BELOW.) 

ONE    SUNNY    DAY. 

BY    M.\RG.\RET  WI.NTHROP  PECK    (AGE    II). 

One  sunny  day  in  1831  Aunt  Lydia  said:  "  I  must 
go  and  see  sister  Amy,  who  lives  a  hundred  miles  away." 

"  Oh,  mama,  can't  I  go?  "  cried  little  Joe. 

"  .\nd  I,  too?"  said  Mary. 

Aunt  Lydia  said  they  might  go,  and  she  put  on 
Mary's  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  her  little  pantalets  — 
which  were  tiny  skirts  for  each  leg  and  were  tied  on 
just  .above  the  stocking. 

Then  slie  put  on  Joe's  pink  calico  trousers  and  his 
little  pink  waist,  and  packed  the  bo.xes,  and  got  a  horse 
and  wagon,  and  started. 

Pretty  soon  they  met  Uncle  .Amos,  who  was  going 
too,  and  .\unt  Sarah,  all  going  to  Troy,  New  York. 

It  took  them  nearly  a  week  to  get  there,  and  they 
slept  and  ate  in  taverns  and  at  their  friends'  houses. 

By  and  by  they  got  to  Miss  Amy's  house. 

When  they  got  there  Brother  ^liles  said:  "I  hear 
there  is  a  train  running  from  Albany  to  Schenectady. 
Let  's  drive  over  and  ride  on  it." 

Tliey  all  wanted  to  go  very  much,  so  they  drove  to 
.Albany. 

The  train    was   an    engine   with   three   stage-coaches 


SUNNY    DAYS    IN    CASCO    B.AY. 
BY  PUcT.BE  HUNTER  (.\GE   10). 
-^  The  rippling  bay  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  and 

the  pines  waved  majestically  against  their  sap- 
phire background,  as  Helen,  Nancy,  and  Daisy 
clambered  over  the  rocks  on  the  pretty  island 
wdiere  they  were  spending  the  summer. 

They  had  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  beach  was  cov- 
ered with  large,  flat  stones  when  an  idea  occurred  to  Daisy. 
"  Let  's  build  a  hut!"  she  cried.     "  The  boys  did, 
and  I  am  sure  we  can." 


THE    STONE    HUT.       (SEE    STOKV.) 
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"Oh,  yes!"  responded  llie 
others.     .And  the  work  bej^aii. 

They  intended  to  build  it  high 
enough  to  sit  in,  but  that  was  eas. 
ier  said  than  done ;  and  when  their 
appetites  and  the  setting  sun  cried, 
"  Supper-tiuiel"  the  work  w.is 
only  half  done. 

The  ne.\t  morning  found  them 
at  it  again,  and  after  several  hours 
of  liaril  work  the  walls  were  up. 

They  were  sitting  down  to  rest, 
when  a  "WhoopI"  announced 
the  boys. 

"Is  this  your  hut?"  "liil 
you  build  it?"  "It  's  rather 
small ;  what  say  to  building  an- 
other room?"  "We  '11  help 
you."  AniX  before  the  girls  knew 
what  they  were  at,  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  new  adililion. 

The  girls  had  thought  they  were  good  builders,  but 
found  themselves  totally  eclipsed  by  the  boys.  After 
the  walls  were  built,  Tom,  the  possessor  of  a  toy  tool- 
chest,  went  after  his  hatchet  to  cut  pine 
branches  for  the  roof.  Jack  undertook  to 
build  a  fireplace,  and  succeeded  after  he  had 
sever.il  limes  knocked  down  portions  of  the 
wall.  Little  Ted  worked  as  hard  as  any, 
bringing  handfuls  of  shells  to  trim  the  par- 
lor. The  girls  helped  carry  pine  branche^ 
and  other  things  called  for  by  the  boys. 

In  a  short  time  the  hut  was  finished,  niak 
ing  as  nice  a  play-house  as  any  one  couKl 
wish.  It  had  two  rooms— the  parlor,  willi 
its  little  ledges  trimmed  with  the  shells,  ami 
the  living-room,  with  its  fireplace,  andcoucli 
of  pine  branches. 

The  roof  was  made  by  laying  long  poles 
of  driftwood  across  the  stones  and  piling 
them  with  pine  branches  until  almost  rain- 
proof. This  thatching  added  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  hut. 

The  girls  often  took  their  books,  games,  and  fancy- 
work  out  there ;  and  when  vacation  was  over,  all  were 
sorry  to  leave  their  little  hut. 


OLK   M.\Y-TIME. 

nv    F.THKI.IXD.\   SCH.VF.FKR    (aGF.   I5). 

Hawaii  has  May-time  all  the  year— 

We  have  no  other  weather  here. 

Ken  when  it  rains  the  sun  doth  shine — 

.•\  rainbow  is  this  isle  of  mincl 

Sweet  fiowers  bloom  and  nestlings  sing 

Krom  summer  all  around  till  spring. 

We  know  no  seasons — all  the  year 

Is  warm  and  sunny,  bright  with  cheer. 

BIRTH  1).\V    HOPES. 

nv   MAKY   C.    NASH    (ACE   g). 


BV   MABV   G. 


FKIKNU    OK     FOF  .'  B 

STEPHEN   D.    KELLEV, 

AGE    16. 


'  I  HOPE  to  have  a  nice  big  doll 

For    my   birthday   present,"    said 
May. 
'  I  hope  to  have  a  jiretty  bird 
And  party  upon  that  day  ; 
.\n  angel-cake  with  candles  bright, 

And  dishes  of  azure  hue. 
These  are  the  things  I  want  the  most. 
I  think  you  would,  would  n't  you?" 


'OUR   ANIMAL   FKIENU.  i-^ 

THUR    M.  COMEV,  AGE    15. 
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A   MAY   EVENING. 

MY  ELF;AX()R    HAI.ri.N    (AGF.   9). 
Thf,  sun  is  setting  in  the  west. 

The  clouds  are  gay  with  light; 
The   earth   is   naught   but    fairy- 
land. 
Good  night,  good  night. 

The    little    flowers   are   peeping 
up, 
.Ml  radiant  with  the  light, 
The   grass    is   wet    with    shining 
dew. 
Good  night,  good  night. 

ONE   SUNNY    DAY. 

IIY  LXA  GRAFTON  (AGE  7). 
I  .\M  going  to  have  a  little  party. 
I  am  going  to  have  some  candy 
and  cakes.  I  have  got  a  table 
and  dishes.  I  am  going  to  invite  Eliza  and  Edith  and 
Bessie  and  Martha.  I  am  going  to  wear  a  blue  dress, 
and  we  are  going  to  play  games  and  have  a  good  time. 

M.W. 
BV   DOROTHY    RlSSEI.l.  LEWIS  (AGE   I4). 

May-time,  May-time, 
Gay  time,  fay  time. 
Bubbling  o'er  with  lilossoms  an<l  with  laugh- 
ter and  with  glee; 

Dancing,  singing. 
Glancing,  winging, 
May,  forever  sweetest  of  the  sumn\er  months 
to  me. 

May-time,  May-time, 
Gay  time,  fay  time. 
Bringing,  with  the  fleetest  breaths  of  faint 
woodland  perfume. 

Glad  dreams,  sad  dreams. 
Sunbeams,  bright  streams. 
Redolent  with  life  and  love  and  song  and  summer  bloom. 

MAY-TIME. 

BY  HILDA  B.   MORRIS   (AGE   I4). 

When   March's  blustering  winds  have 

fled, 
.•\nd  .April's  tears  have  .all  been  shed. 
There  comes  a  time  with  breezes  rare. 
When  blossoming  fragrance  fills  the  air, 
.And  springing  life  is  everywhere. 
'  T  is  then  the  sweet  arbutus  blows, 
' T  is  then  the  blue-eyed  violet  grows, 
.And  fruit-trees  blush  with  pinkand  white, 
.And  strew  the  ground  with  petals  light 
That  flutter  from  their  airy  height. 
The  brook,  from  winter's  bonds  burst 

free. 
Rejoices  at  its  lilierty  ; 
.And  with  a  tuneful  note  and  gay 
To  crown  the  sweet  delights  of  May 
The  robin  pours  his  roundelay. 
All  nature's  voices  in  a  throng 
Are  singing,  rustling,  one  glad  song; 

r  is  this  :  "  The  cold  has  passed  away. 
And  summer-time  has  come  to  stay. 
Rejoice  with  us  this  fair  May  day." 
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JVeiL^  Chapters 


'a    heading    for    may."      by    JOSHUA    W.    BRADV,    AGE    17. 


NEW   CHAPTERS. 

Next  month  we  will  have  the  report  on  the  Chapter  Competi- 
tion, and  an  announcement  uf  the  winners  of  the  book  prizes  to  be 
given  for  the  best  entertainments.  The  great  number  of  contribu- 
tions received  this  month,  and  new  chapters,  make  it  impossible  to 
give  anything  in  the  way  of  chapter  news. 


'*A   HEADING   FOR    MAY."      BV   VIRGINIA    BRAND,    AGE   9. 

No.  435.  "  K.  I.  O."  Brewer  Goodsell,  President;  nine  mem- 
bers. Address,  3214  Oakland  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Object, 
amusement  and  instruction  of  the  members. 
Meetings  ever>-  Friday  evening.  First 
meeting  of  the  month,  business.  Second, 
programme.  Third,  social.  Fourth,  pro- 
gramme. 

No.  436.  Edith  Van  Horn,  President : 
Genevieve  Babcock,  Secretary :  thirteen 
members.     Address,  VV'ellsboro,  Pa. 

Xo.  437.  Kenneth  Park,  President:  Har- 
old Young,  Secretary ;  three  members.  Ad- 
dress, Eugene,  Ore. 

No.  438.  "Six  Jolly  GirU  "  Margaret 
Hasbr'jok,  President ;  Grelchen  Franke, 
Secretar\' ;  six  members.  Address,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J. 

No.  439-  '*  Aloha."  Marion  Greene. 
President;  Hazel  Gillette,  Secretary-;  four 
members.      Address,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

No.  440.  "Brownies'  Club."  Margery' 
Brown,  President;  Thomas  Brown,  Secre- 
iar>':  four  members.  Address,  344  Broad 
St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

No  441.  "Kenwood."  Woodworth  Sib- 
ly.  Pre^ident ;  Robert  Hammond,  Secre- 
tary ;  twelve  members.  Address,  4627 
Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  442.  How.ird  Schneider,  President: 
fourteen  members.  Address,  508  Armor\- 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

No.  443.  "Smart  Set."  Edward  Bir- 
mingham, President:  Russell  Strj'ker.  Sec- 
retary ;  two  members.  Address,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

No.    444,      "Raspberry  Joke   Chapter." 


t;.i  B,  .V s     Gwendolen      Burgwin,      President:      Winifred 

King,  Secretarj- ;  four  members.     Address,  834 
.\mberson  .Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

No.  445.  Robert  Garrett,  President;  Julius 
May,  Secretary;  twenty  members.  Address, 
Aspen  Hill,  Tenn. 

No.  446.  ''Atlantic  Camera  Club."  Robert 
Undeihill.  President:  Warren  Eccles,  Secre- 
tary :  forty-one  members.  Address,  Box  245, 
Hayside,  N.  V. 

No.  447.  "Girls'  Amateur  Dramatic  Chap- 
ter." Mar>'  Hackley,  President:  Margaret  Jen- 
nings, Secretary;  eight  members.  Address,  304 
tLast  Church  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

No.  44S.  "  Philotroisieme."  Marj-  Turner, 
President;  Evelyn  Corse,  Secretar\- ;  three  mem- 
bers. Address,  1370  Spruce  Place,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

No.  449.  "  Octavo."  Dorothy  Shehan,  Presi- 
dent; Frances  Loney,  Secretary;  eight  members. 
Address,  1707  Twenty-first  St.,  West  Superior, 
Wis. 

No.  450.  "Lone  Star."  Leroy  Johnston, 
President;  William  Holden,  Secret.'ir>- ;  five 
members.  Address,  262  Browder  St.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

No.  451.  "Friendship  Chapter."  trank 
Schneider,  President:  Charles  Gallager,  Secretary:  ten  members. 
Address.  187  E.  5th  St.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Kland,  N.  Y. 

No.  452.  Harry  Minich,  President:  Edw.^rd  Holloway,  Secre- 
tary;  four  members.  Address,  1804  North  Illinois  St.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

No.  453.  "Palisade."  Helen  Cahen,  President :  Mathilde  Abra- 
ham, Secretary;  ten  members.  Address,  55  E.  83d  St.,  New  York 
City.  „      . 

No.  454.  "  T.  N.  N.  Z."  Ralph  Blumenthal,  President ;  Charles 
Heidelberger,  Secretary-;  five  members.  Address,  51  E.  90th  St., 
New  York  City. 

No.  .^55.  JohnCalkins.  jr..  Secretary ;  eight  members.  Address, 
2516  HiUegas  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

No.  456.  Isabelle  Cook,  President;  Mildred  Owen,  Secretary': 
eight  members.     Address.  335  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

No.  457.  Frances  Seckles.  President;  Louisa  Horn,  Secreiarj- ; 
six  members.     Address,  Box  137,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

No.  458.  Hy.  Griffin.  President:  Earle  Bagnall,  Secretary ;  nine 
members.     Address,  West  Roxburj-,  Mass. 

No.  459.  Florence  Pike,  President;  Eleanor  Carley,  Secretar>- ; 
thirty-two  members.     Address,  River  Point,  R.  L 

No,  460.  John  Bailly,  Secretary;  twenty-five  members.  Ad- 
dress, 324  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

No.  461.  Beatrice  Wetmore,  President;  Miriam  Washburn,  Sec- 
retar>';  six  members.  Address,  1019  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado 
Sprinss,  Col. 

No.  462.  "Chestnut  Club."  Eleazer  Bowie,  President ;  Caroline 
Wakefield,  Secretary  ;  nine  members.  Address,  25  Shady  Lane, 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

No.  463.  Jessie  Sellman,  SecreUry;  six  members.  Address, 
1416  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  464.   "Jolly  Five."     Clarke  Barney,  President:    five  mem- 
bers.    Address,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

No.  465.  "Boys' Best."  Harry  .Mc Bride. 
President;  Bruce  Bmmley,  Secretar>- ;  four 
members.  Address,  295  Orchard  Lane  Ave., 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

No.  466.  "Narcissus."  Lois  Pett,  Presi- 
dent ;  Elizabeth  Chase,  Secretary ;  four 
members.  Address,  456  Rahway  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

No.  467.  "  Cavalry  Troop.'*  Bert  Brewer, 
President ;  Carmen  Warner,  Secretary  ;  sev- 
enteen members.  Address,  1335  N.  Carey 
St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  468.  "Golden  Crescent."  Helen 
Di.\on,  President :  Esther  Clapp.  Secretary  : 
siv  members.  Address,  310  N.  Aurora  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

No.  469.  "Nickwacket."  Ruth  Black- 
well.  President;  Elisabeth  Weeks,  Secre- 
tary ;  seven  members.  Address,  Brandon, 
Vt. 

No.  470.  "Spanish  Duo."  Two  mem- 
bers. Address,  Zenobia  and  Augustus  Cam- 
prubi  Aymar,  Plaza  de(Eozaga,  Farragon.i, 
Spain. 

No.  471.  "  Roxboro  Club."  Kari  Good- 
win. President:  Robert  Taylor.  Secretary-; 
twenty  members,  .\ddress,  1045  Pearl  St., 
It'Hilder.  Cot. 


OUR    ANIMAL    TRIE: 
ANDREWS, 


LOST  AND  DAMAGED  BUTTONS   WILL 
BE    REPLACED    ON    APPLICATION. 
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LAKE   MINNIE   ON   A   MAY   DAY. 

BV  GRACE  SPERRY  (AGE   8). 

Upon  the  lakelet's  soothing  breast 
The  beautiful  white  lilies  rest. 

And  when  the  golden  sun  doth 

rise, 
Its  lovely  ribbons  fiUtheskics. 

.Vnd  in  the  early  morning  gray, 
Before   the   damp   mist    rolls 
away, 

The  wild  ducks  on  the  lake  do 

swim ; 
They  duck  and  splash  with  a 

hearty  vim. 

MAY-TIME. 

BY  EUSABETH  RALPH  BEVIER 
(AGE    S). 
'T  WAS  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
.■\nd  the  flowers  were  blooming  bright 

and  gay, 
When  a  little  maiden  strolled  that  way, 
To  see  what  kinds  grew  there. 


'  A     HEADING     FOR     MAY. 

BY  ROUBRT  HA^rMOND, 

ACE    13.      (SILVER 

BADGE.) 


MAY. 

IIY  JOHN  HERSCIIEI.  NORTH   (AGE  8). 

I  WENT  out  fishing  just  last  May, 

\nd,  oh,  it  was  a  lovely  day! 

.\  heron  stood  upon  a  log  ; 

I  heard  the  croaking  of  a  frog. 
Just   then    I    saw  my  bobber 

sink ; 
For  in  the  w.iter,  by  the  brink, 
Vnd  circling  round  my  rod  of 

birch. 
Was   an    enormous   school   of 

perch, 
rhat   night,    as   I    was    going 

home, 
Thesunset  madeapurplcdomc ; 
Vnd  after  climbing  up  a  hill, 
I  reached  my  home  when  all  was 
still. 

A   THOUGHT. 

BY    EDWARD    H.    O.    PFEIKFER    (AGE    ll). 

The  boy  who  says  "  I  can't  "  is  weak  ; 
The  boy  who  says  "  I  Ml  try  "  is  meek  ; 
The  boy  who  says  "  I  won't"  is  wrong; 
But  the  boy  who  says  "I  will"  is  strong. 


A  baby  calf  lay  in  the  grass. 
Right  on  the  road  where  she  must  pass. 
And  much  afraid  was  the  little  lass, 
But  the  bossy  did  n't  care. 

THE   WARM    M.VY   BREEZE. 

BY  MARTHA  C.VTHERINE  GINN  (AGE  7). 

The  maple-trees  were  in  a  row, 
But  all  at  once  the  wind  did  blow ; 
It  shook  the  trees  and  made  them  bow 
The  very  losvest  they  knew  how. 


THE  ROLL  OF   HONOR. 

.\  LIST  of  thos<  whose  work,  though  not  used,  has  been  found 
worlhy  of  honorable  mention  and  cncouragemenl. 


•7AIM 


W''^ 


k 


'A    HEADING    FOR    MAY.  BV    t.    RAY   SAPP,    AGE    14. 


BY   ARTHUR    MILt'S  WICKBOLD, 
AGE    17. 

Vol.  XXIX.— 84. 


VERSE. 

-Vgra  Bennett 
Kmma  Hawkridgc 
Bculah  H.  Ridge- 
way 
Marjoric  Sawyer 
Florence   Cochrane 

Turner 
Louise  Robinson 
Esther  Schmitt 
Carl  T.  Thompson 
P'redn  Phillips 
HcnrictLi  Romeike 
Teresa  Cohen 
Harold  R.  Norris 
Frank  W.  Heyden- 

burk 
Bessie  Neville 
Floy  De  Grove 

Baker 
M.  Letilia  Stockett 
lames  J.  Macumbcr 
Sidnnia  Deiiisch 
Mar>;ucriie  Stuart 
.\nnic  Wagner 
Lucy  E.  Cook 
Katherine  Bastcdu 
William  G.  Cane 
Mildred  M.  Whit- 

Marjonc  Beebe 


Fay  Marie  Hartley 
Sydney  P.  Thompson 
Louisa  F.  Spear 
Marie  Ortmayer 
Alma  Jean  Wing 
Lottie  Ludlow 
Janet  Percy  Dana 
Margucnte  Marshall  Hil- 

lery 
Constance  Ellis 
Edwina  L.  Pope 
(iraham  Hawlcy 
Mignonne  Lincoln 
Florence  L.  Bain 
Karl  F.  Adams 
Dorothy  Posegate 
A.  S.  Hart 
Carl  Bramer 
Brewer  GoodseU 
Leon  Bonnell 
Dorothy  AL  Burnham 
J.  H.  Norman 
James  Gribben 
Priscilla  ?tanton 
Camlinc  Millard  Morton 
Arthur  J.  Mix 
Nellie  Daily 
%LibIc  Stark 
Emily  Melcher 
Roscoe  Adams 
Hazel  E.  Wilcox 
Mabel  L.  Parmelec 


Kathleen  Carrington 

Mary  Alice  Allen 

Ruth  Wistar  Fisher 

Dorothy  Catherine  Wads- 
worth 

Julia  Mumfnrd 

Beatrice  Cochran 

Ethel  Winifred  Mix 

Alice  Moore 

Florence   G.  Wertheimcr 

Beatrice  Cochran 

Dorothy  Read 

May  H.  Ryart 

^L^rion  Prince 

Adriana  W.  Van  Helden 

Lucile  May  Peirson 

Helen  C.  Perot 

Fred  Ames  Coatcs 

Ruth  E.  Jones 

Dorothy  Rowland  Swift 

Annis  Baldwin 

Louise  Fitz 

Margaret  Duyckink  Cum- 
mins 

George  Vcisley  Rusk 

Stephen  Bonsai  White 

Alex  S.  Dubin 

Marearci  Stevens 

Stanley  Coon 

Acton  Griscom 

Bessie  G.  Perot 

Abigail  E.  Jenner 


Arthur  Farwell  Tunle 
Mtnam  Kent  Flynn 
Charles  Arthur  Wcnzcl 
Madeleine  Fuller  Mc- 
Dowell 
Margaret  Wagner 
Richard  Barbour 

PROSE. 

Florence  ElwcU 
Greta  W.  Kernan 
Emily  Browne 
Doris  Francklyn 
Tyler  H.  Bliss 
Florence  Miller 
Kathleen  M.  Moore 
William  Newton  Coup- 
land 
Florence  H.  Block 
Earl  D.  \'an  Deman 
Fred  Swigert 
A.  Sherman  Hoyt 
Sybil  H.  Pease 
Karl  Tiedcmann 
Harry  Reed 
Katherine  ^adie  Anker 
Ruth  Fairbank 
Emelyn  'I'cn  Eyck 
Catherine  H.  Straker 
Clarence  Cutler  Abbott 
Marguvite  E.  Daniell 
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Stanley  H.  Browning 
Richard  M.  Hoe 
Frances  Wliite 
Lewis  Marsh 
Randolph  S.  Bounne 
Helen  Frances  Carnnt; 

ton 
Elizabeth  W.  Paige 
Leslie  Conner 
William  A.  Simonds 
Irene  Hogey 
Laura  H.  Fell 
Alice  Young 
Charles  H.  Brady 
Ruth  M.  Peters 
Margaret  M.  Broun 
Juaniia  Emily  Field 
Samuel  Robbins 
John  Hall,  Jr. 
Lucie  A.  Dolan 
Lucy  Brooks  Cole 
Lucy  H.  Chapman 
Lucy  Gutmann 
Adah  Knight 
Gladys  Crockett 
Lily  Schneppe 
John  Krauss 
Mary  E.  Scribner 
Arthur  West 
Katherine  Shortall 
,  Julia  Coolidge 
Hilda  Keller 
Gladys  Perkins 
Marion  Goodwin  E)aton 
Millie  Neumann 
Enid  H.  Frank 
Gladys  Augusta  Cole 
Anne  R.  Waldo 
Ivy  Varian  Walshe 
Frances  Sharp 
Leslie  Williamson 
Mary  Y.  Westcoit 
Alice  Sachs 
Dean  Meeker 
Mary  Coffin 
Beulah  Grafton 
Robeit  Jay  Knox 
Louis  Edwards 
Helen  A.  Tufts 
Helen  FHckinger 
Lyle  C.  Saxon 
Denison  H.  Clift 
Bern  ice  Eeatty 
Charles  McKnight 
Fred  Dart 
Ella  Jones 
Faye  Tuttle 

Beulah  Gertrude  Hartford 
Horace  Plait 
William  Hamilton 
Molly  Perkins 
E.  C.  Callahan 
Marguerite  Cole 
Roy  M.  Sterne 
Mildred  Gaskill 
Josephine  Williams 
James  T.  Hanna 
Herman  White  Smith 
Leila  E.  Aiken 
Ernest  Burton 
Henry  H.  Armsly 
Alice  Cone 
Howell  May 
Pearl  ElIaDeuell 
James  Parsons  Gifford 
Francis  Marion  Miller 
L.  Blanche  Phillips 
Henry  E.  Alwuod 
Emory  H.  Skinner 
Dorothy  Dunning 
Helen  Shortall 
Mary  Wenzcl 
James  L.  Owens 
Paul  Kimball  Whipple 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Ten 

Eyck 
Constance  Richardson 

DRAWINGS. 

Cecil  Edwards 
Rosabel  Norton 
Eileen  Lawrence  Smith 
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"A    HEADING    FOR    MAV. "      BY    WILLIAM    B.    HUNTLEY,    AGK    17.       (SILVER    ISADGE. 


Jean  Herbet 
Margaret  W.  Yancey 
Helene  G.  Demarest 
Roger  Lane 
Grace  B.  Peck 
S.  Adete  Voorhies 
Mary  Haz«;ltine  Fewsmith 
Ruth  E.  Crombie 
Frederick  Harris  Warner, 

Jr. 
P.  C.  Johnson 
Catherine  Lee  Carter 
Tina  Gray 
Marguerite  Noble 
Calvin  Favorite 
Gladys  Swift  Butler 
Sara  Marshall 
Miles  S.  Gates 
Edna  Phillips 
Ruth  Cutler 
Ruth  B.  Hand 
Pat  Lawrence 


Frances  Ren^e  Despard 
Laura  A.  Chanler 
Walter  S.  Davis 
Frances  E.  Hayes 
Winifred  Stuart  Carmer 
Will  M.  Laughlin 
Orio  A.  Bartholomew 
Edgar  Pearce 
Marjorie  S.  Collins 
Dorothy  Hiiggard 
Alexander  Murray 
Laurence  M.  Simmonds 
James  H.  Daugherty 
Elizabeth  Fuller 
Karl  Keffer,  Jr. 
Carl  Henking 
Johnie  Held 
Delmar  G.  Cooke 
Exiith  Sherwood 
Cordner  Howard 
Lois  D.  Wilcox 
Eleanor  Kinsey 


Margaret  Hazen 
Elizabeth  Flynn 
Margaret  Lenlz  Daniell 
William  Bergen  Chaflant 
Bernice  Lucille  Beatty 
FredGrarf 
Mari'in  O.  Chapin 
Margaret  Jusenhans 
Frances  Russell 
Cora  Westcott 
Clinton  Brown 
Gustav  H.  Kaemmerling 
Franklin  Lockwood  Moe 
Lloyd  Wright 
Alan  McDonald 
John  Wright 
Katherine  Gay 
Margaret  Drew 
Jean  M.  Batchelor 
Grant  Fewsmith 
M.  R.  Edwards 
Edmund  Parker  Chase 
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"A    HEADING    FOR    MAY.   '      BY    ARTHUR    FULLEK,    AGE    12. 


Katherine  Andrews 

Dorothy  Lawrence 

Katherine  E.  Foote 

Genevieve  Jenness 

Aim^e  Vervalen 

Will  Timlin 

Percy  Jamieson 

Madge  Falcon 

Helen  Duncan 

Mildred  Wheat 

Clare  S.  Currier 

C.  H.  Johnson 

Emilie  C  Flagg 

Helen  De  Veer 

Louise  Hurlbutt 

Essa  M.  Starkweather 

Rose  Kinney 

Nina  A.  Wilkinson 

Margaret  Caroline  WurU- 

burg 
Lawrence  J.  Young 
Carol  H.  Bradley 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Garrett  Van  Vranken 
Melton  R.  Owen 
Geraldlne  Feger 
Sarah  Gibson 
Harriet  Park 
Helena  B.  Pfeifer 
Agnes  Anderson 
Paul  J.  Woodward 


Fannie  Taylor 
Helen  E.  Jacoby 
Jerome  Lilly 
Anthony  F.  Kinibel 
Elsa  Falk 

Margaret  A.  Dobson 
Hazel  May  Matthews 
Samuel  Davis  Olis 
Charlotte  Waugh 
Ruth  Connne  Knox 
Ritchie  Graham  Kenel y 
Grace  Brown 
Ruth  M.  Waldo 
Harold  Hill 
Russell  S.  Walcott 
Mary  M.  Alexander 
Margaret  D.  McKeon 
Julia  Kurtz 
Arthur  Bodwell 
Mabel  W.  Whiteley 


JOHN    GLEN    STANLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Ethel  McFarland 

Louise  C.  Neal 

Caroline  C.  Everett 

Irene  F.  Wetmoie 

Antoinette  Heckocher 

Edith  G.  D.iggeit 

Louise  L.  Obert 

Grace  C.  Oilman 
Jr.  Susanne  M.  Henning 

Edward  Robinson  Squibb 

Helen  H.  Herr 

Sophie  Knowlton  Smith 

Lena  E.  Bushnell 

Fannie  H.  Bickford 

Charles  T.  Sweeny 

Grace  Morgan  Jarvis 

James  William  Davis 

Cliiford  Lawrence 
Gertrude  Herbert 
Theodore  J.  Grow 
Wendell  R-  Morgan 
Austin  B.  Mason 
Harold  V.  Smith 
Lewis  B.  Wagman 
Lulu  M.  Elliott 
Alec  H.  Woollen 
John  F.  Woodrufi 
Thomas  R.  Pooley,  Jr. 
AGE  8.    Eloise  Gerry 


Robert  Garland 
H.  Gourdin  Young 
Robert  S.  Burtt 
K.  Ludlow  Fowler,  Jr. 
George  S-  York 
Hugo  Graf 
Philip  S.  Ordway 
Anna  McCague 
Marguerite  Benson 
Helen  Frith 
Charles  W.  Church 
Medora  C.  Addison 
Jesse  Friedley 
Harriet  R.  Fox 
Katharine  Wadsworth 
Alexander  Stuart 
(leorge  H.  Stuart 
Gladys  Jackson 
Thomason  L.  Riggs 
Chandler  W.  Ireland 
Rowland  H.  Rosekelly 

Marjorie  Conner 

Ema  L.  Weil 

Helen  M.  Levy 

Christine  Graham 

Will  Maynard 

Charles  S.  Smith 

Jean  Forgeus 

Lucy  Kent 

Harold  Braun 

Robertson  Burdett 

A.  R.  Shiland 

Sarah  Davis 

Kate  S.  Tillett 

Lucy  S.  Robinson 

Alick  Wetmore 

Louise  Paine 

Stanley  B.  Flwell 

Merrill  S.  June 

Eno  Hamni 

May  Putnam 

Matthew  Gaut,  Jr. 

Julia  Addison 

Sylvia  Hathaway 

Adolf  Widemann 

Constance  Taylor 

Sidney  D.  Gamble 

Margaret  Wright 

Harold  Thompson 

Grace  R.  Jones 

Frances  Meais 

Arthur  Howell  Wilson 

Lois  R.  Frost 

Henry  Emerson  Tuttle 

William  L.  Saunders 

Lucile  G.  Weber 

Kendall  Bushnell 

Helen  Almy 

W.  Caldwell  Webb 

John  Graham  Thompson 

Mary  Thompson 

Marjorie  Day 

Rufus  Gainor 

Belle  M.  Chamberlain 

PUZZLES. 

Stewart  Robb 
Lillie  Knollenberg 
Theodore  Wilkinson 
Bertha  L.  Florey 
Frances  Benedict 
Dorothy  Carr 
Henrietta  E.  McClatchey 
Nettie  Lawrence 
Augustine  L.  Dornelly 
Dorothy  Hurd 
Kenneth  Durant 
Dorothy  Caiman 
Harold  K.  Schoff 
Robert  Riitan 
Cantey  McD.  Venable 
Adelaide  Skoog 
Alastair  H.  Kyd 
Mildred  Ockeit 
Joe  L.  Hunter 
Margaret  Piatt  Mead 
Violet  Pakenham 
Maurice  R.  ScharfF 
Bamekah  Angell 
Minnie  Athowe  West 
Nellie  Littell  McCulloch 
Donna  J.  Todd 
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lishcd,  and  I  like  the  "  Colbum  Prize," 
Lcc,"  and  *'  The  Junior  Cup." 


'  The  Slory  of  Uarnaby 


Your  sincere  friend. 


FiTZ-HtGH  Bali,  Marshall. 


'M-M'^f^'^-^ 


'^ 


RDWIN    SINUER,    ACE    lO. 


LEAGUE  NOTES  AND  LETTERS. 

Sarah  White  Davis  writes  a  nice  letter,  and  wishes  to  know 
what  become  of  the  pictures  that  take  prizes.  In  reply,  these  pic- 
tures arc  mounted  on  large  l>oards,  and  arc  sent  out  to  various 
Ilbmrics  throughout  the  country"  for  exhibition.  'J"hcy  are  in  great 
demand,  and  we  have  several  sets  of  them  going  all  the  time. 

Danforib  Greer,  Jr.,  wishes  to  know  If  photographs  of  sparrows 
and  other  small  birds  will  l>e  admitted  in  the  wild-animal  and  bird 
competition.  Yes,  if  well  taken.  The  object  of  this  competition  is 
to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  harmless  wild  creatures  with  dcstruciive 
weapons.  Protection  of  wild  birds  is  one  of  the  important  aims 
of  the  League. 

Kos.  g  and  10  of  the  "Bubble,"  a  juvenile  paper  published  at 
Charlcroi,  Pa.,  edited  by  Karl  Keftcr,  Jr.,  have  been  received.  This 
is  one  ofthc  few  amateur  publications  that  have  achieved  the  dignity 
of  a  second  volume  and  still  preserved  their  excellent  appearance  and 
liierar>*  quality.     A  little  more  careful  proof-reading  is  all  it  needs. 

We  grieve  to  say  that  the  little  poem  in  January  beginning,  "  A 
little  bit  of  patience,"  was  not  original  with  the  sender.  The  fact 
was  not  reported  to  us  immedi- 
ately, but  sooner  or  later  the  truth 
must  come. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  There 
is  an  old  hickor\'-nnt  tree  in  our 
yard  which  has  been  badlyabuscd 
before  we  came  here.  Two  birds 
have  adopted  the  tree.  Mr.  Rob- 
in came  here,  and  wc  boys  fed 
him  with  bread-crumbs.  In  three 
days  he  wen  tofT,  and  stayed  away 
for  two  days.  One  day,  as  I  was 
in  bed,  I  hearda  sweet, clear  note. 
I  knew  then  that  ^Ir.  Robin  had 
come  back  to  us.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  not  only  saw 
one  robin,  as  before,  but  two. 
They  were  hard  at  work  building  a  nest.  Mrs.  Robin  was  shy  at 
first,  but  soon  became  as  tame  as  her  mat^.  Soon  the  nest  was  fin- 
ished, and  ever\'body  had  to  take  a  look.  First  there  was  one  egg, 
then  another  and  another,  uniil  there  were  four. 

One  day  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  and  instead  of  the  eggs  there  were 
four  little  birds.     We  were  good  friends  all  summer. 

Your  Ifttle  friend,     Ghorge  Hltmphrev  GwYNN(agc9). 

The  Wilderness,  St.  Helens,  Hastings,  Enc. 

Mv  DEAR  St.  Nicholas:  I  can  answer  W.  F.  Stead's  letter  about 
Shaksperc's  houses. 

Shakspere  was  born  in  a  cottage  at  Stratford-on-,\von.  He 
went  to  London  and  wrote  some  of  his  works  there.  He  then  went 
back  to  his  native  town  and  cither  bought  or  built  a  house  of  his 
own  with  the  money  he  had  made  in  I,ondon,  and  lived  there  for 
some  time.  He  afterward  went  back  to  London,  finding  he  had  to 
work  again,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  his  house  was  pulled 
down  in  hisaliscnce:  but  Shakspere's  birthplace  still  stands,  and 
is  shown  to  people  as  Shaksperc's  house.  Your  correspondent  was 
mixing  his  house  with  his  t>irthplace.  I  hope  I  have  made  clear  to 
jou  what  you  wished  to  k'low.     Hoping  this  will  interest  yOu, 

Helievc  me,  one  of  your  devoted 
readers, 
Marjory  Anne  Harrison  (ageis). 

Bramwell,  W.  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  notice 
that  the  sccreiarj-  of  Chapter  171, 
in  the  February-  number,  asks  about 
the  cracking  of  the  Liberiy  Bell.  It 
was  done  at  the  funeral  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall,  who  was  my 
grcat-grcat-grandfather.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  to  you, 
but  I  enjoy  you  very  much.  I  like 
all  of  the  long  stories  you  have  pub- 


Other  sympathetic,  appreciative  leitcrs  have  been  received  from 
Karl  F.  Kroch,  whose  suggestion  is  good,  but  not  practicable  just 
now:  Gertrude  Crosland,  who  drew  ihc  "  nice  cat  ana  dog  heading  '* 
that  found  its  way  into  January,  though  it  was  intended  for  Decern- 
iKJr;  Kmmcline  Hradshaw,  who  writcsa  "cross  letter,"  and  gets  for- 
given  because  she  writes  such  a  pretty  apology:  Alastair  Hope  Kyd, 
who  has  a  good  heart  and  wishes  to  protect  cats;  Grace  Reynolds 
Douglas,  who  cried  at  first  when  she  received  the  cash  prize  be- 
cause she  thought  she  could  not  belong  to  tlic  League  any  more ; 
Fred  Sullivan  (of  Chapter  378, 
1050 Trinity  Ave.,  N.  Y.),  who 
wishes  to  unite  all  the  chapters 
of  the  Bronx  Borough  into  one; 
Sidonia  Ueutsch,  Lucile  Coch- 
ran, Hilda  Boegehold,  A.  Lu- 
cile  Rogers,  Zenobia  Camprubi 
Aymar,  Lena  E.  Ballran,  Wal- 
ler Culver,  Katharine  Romcyn 
Varick,  Marioric  Walbridge, 
Elizabeth  Spies,  Ruth  Powers,  ^^'  vieva  .marie  fisher,  ace  8. 
Hilsa  Given,   William  Herbert 

Murphy,  Dorothy  Jones,  Charlie  Heaton  Fulton,  Edwin  A.  I^on- 
hard,  I^aura  Laurenson  Byrne,  Hester  Beaumont,  Olive  Carpenter, 
Hnrold  Hering,  Alice  Seabrook,  Fannie  FarwcU  Tutile,  Narda  A. 
Boric,  Louise  C.  Smith,  Eveline  Doyle,  Winifred  Booker,  Ruth  W. 
Sears,  Gladys  Jackson,  Margaret  K.  Nicholson,  Roy  M.  Sterne, 
Eunice  Nicholson,  Bertha  L.  Florey,  and  Edmund  Parker  Chase. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.   32. 
The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Si'ECiAL  Cash  Prize.     To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  first  place,  a  cask  prize 
o/JiTe  dollars  will  be  aw.irded, 
instead  of  art  other  gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  32  will  close 
Mayao  (forforeignmcmbers  May 
25).  The  awards  will  be  an- 
nounced and  prize  contributions 
published  in  the  August  number. 
Vkrse.  To  contain  not  more 
than  twenty-four  lines,  and  may 
be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not 
more  than  twodra wings  or  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.  Subject, 
"The  Fields  of  Summer-time." 
Prose.  Story,  article,  or  play 
of  not  more  than  four  himdrcd 
words.  It  m.iy  be  illustrated,  if 
desired,  witli  not  more  than  two 
drawings  by  the  author.  Title 
to  contain  the  word  "discover^'."     May  be  humorous  or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted,  but  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "The  Brook  I  Know." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash  (not  color). 
Subject,  "  An  Outdoor  Sketch." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  the  answer  to  contain  some  word  or  words 
relating  to  the  season. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St,  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage  the  pursu- 
ing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun.  For  the  best  photo- 
graph of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  in  its  natural  home :  First 
Prize,  five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge  Second  Prize,  three 
dollars  and  League  gold  bad;j;e.  Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES   FOR   REGULAR  COMPETITIONS. 

Every  contribution  of  whatever  kind  w/wi/bear  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  -who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  the  work  of  ihe  sender.     If  prose,  the 
number  of  wordsshouldalsobe  added. 
These  things  must  not  be  on  a  sepa- 
_  rate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution 

itself — if  a  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  mar. 
gin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contribu- 
tor may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind, 
but  one  only.  Members  are  not 
obliged  to  contribute  every  month. 
Address  all  communications: 


BY  OULCIB  LAWRENCE  SMITH,   ACE  9. 


'TAILPIECE.  DV    HORACE   GRAF,    AGE    7. 


The  St.  Nicholas  Leagi'e, 
Union  Square,  New  York. 
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THE  "BIRTHDAY  THOUGH  all  the  answers 
DINNER."  have  been  received,  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  in  choosing  guests  for  a 
"  birthday  dinner "  to  characters  from  fiction 
cannot  be  announced  until  the  June  number. 
A  few  of  our  young  readers  must  have  read  the 
conditions  of  the  contest  carelessly,  for  they 
have  named  as  guests  both  authors  and  real 
people,  instead  of  characters  from  their  favorite 
books.  Others  misspell  names  of  the  guests 
they  choose.  "Jo  March"  from  "Little 
Women  "  was  a  favorite,  but  several  spelled  her 
name  "  Joe,"  and  her  eldest  sister's  married 
name  was  "  Brooke,"  not  "  Brook."  Of  course 
these  will  not  be  considered  serious  errors, 
but  they  show  lack  of  care. 

READERS  OF  DiD  you  ever  think  that 

THINGS.  t]■^g  word  "reading"  means 

many  other  actions  than  merely  reading 
words?  We  read  faces,  we  read  things.  The 
hunter  reads  animal-tracks,  the  business  man 
reads  figures,  the  musician  reads  notes,  the  dog 
reads  his  master's  eyes  and  gestures.  In  these 
sorts  of  reading  savage  or  barbarous  races  are 
often  very  skilful — more  so  than  civilized  men. 
A  good  instance  of  nature-reading  is  given  in 
the  St.  Nicholas  story  "The  Boys  of  the 
Rincon  Ranch,"  where  the  boy  Jose  shows 
the  city  boy  how  to  find  his  way  from  what  can 
be  "  read  "  outdoors— the  moss  on  the  trees,  the 
place  of  branches,  the  flowers.  The  Nature 
and  Science  department  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  outdoor  reading,  and  one  charm  of  such 
reading  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  the 
mind  directly  instead  of  through  another  brain. 
Book-reading,  we  all  ought  to  remember,  is 
"  second-hand  "  reading.  We  ought  to  value 
more   highly   the   direct  reading  practised  by 


those  that  do  the  practical  work  of  this  world. 
A  farmer  who  "  turns  about  to  view  his  land," 
as  the  old  nursery  jingle  has  it,  is  reading  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial.  The  best  works  of 
fiction  contain  much  of  this  direct  reading  re- 
ported in  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  char- 
acters, but  the  outer  world  is  full  of  good  read- 
ing for  those  who  have  learned  the  art.  Do 
not  let  too  much  book-reading  blind  your  eyes 
to  the  art  of  reading  the  world  outside  of  books. 

AN   ADVANTAGE    OF       WHEN       yOU       grOW       Up, 

GOOD  READING,  \vhatever  your  work  may 
be,  you  will  find  that  words  are  the  most  use- 
ful tools  with  which  to  work,  either  for  your- 
selves or  for  others.  Now,  a  "  vocabulary  " 
is  a  word  tool-box.  Reading  and  writing  give 
you  a  good  set  of  word-tools  and  teach  you 
how  to  use  them.  Good  books  will  give  you 
good  words  and  will  teach  you  to  use  them 
properly  and  effectively.  The  reason  why  works 
of  tiiue  literature  are  valued  is  because  their 
authors  have  known  how  to  use  words,  and  you 
will  be  likely  to  catch  the  knack  from  them. 
LONGFELLOW  ON  Ten  poems  by  Longfel- 
READiNG.  Jqw  were,  selected  for  the 
public  schools  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  preparing  for  a  celebration  of  his  birthday. 
The  ten  all  referred  to  books  or  reading:  i. 
"  The  Day  is  Done,"  singing  of  the  quieting 
influence  of  poetry ;  2.  "  The  Wind  Over  the 
Chimney,"  confessing  a  poet's  hopes  and  fears  ; 
3.  "To  an  Old  Danish  Song-book,"  telling  the 
life  of  a  book  of  verse  ;  4.,  5.,  6.  Sonnets  to 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  three  miniature 
word-portraits  (read  the  exquisite  comparison 
of  Milton's  verse  to  waves  breaking  on  a 
beach);  7.  "Travels  by  the  Fireside,"  a  poem 
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about  entering  the  world  of  fancy  through  the 
book-gate;  8.,  9.  Sonnet  upon  Dante  and  a 
poem  upon  Burns,  which  all  young  readers  will 
find  delightful ;  10.  "  My  Books,"  the  old  poet's 
lament  over  his  library  when  he  can  no  longer 
use  his  learning  as  he  did  when  younger. 

As  most  good  editions  of  the  poets  are  in- 
dexed, a  young  book-lover  might  easily  collect 
the  poems  in  which  different  poets  praise  the 
same  old  books  or  old  writers. 
TWO  KINDS  OF        So.METiMES  it  is  forgotten 
BOOKS.  that    there   are    two   great 

classes  of  books,  and  two  ways  of  reading  them. 
There  are  those  that  demand  careful  reading, 
and  reward  the  attention  given ;  there  are  also 
those  that  are  merely  for  amusement  and  will 
not  reward  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of 
time  and  attention.  Yet  a  young  reader  who 
should  confine  his  reading  to  either  class  would 
lose  much  by  neglecting  the  other. 

Reading  is  much  like  listening  to  what  others 
say,  and  a  boy  or  girl  who  should  give  all  spare 
hours  to  serious  talk  only  would  lose  much  that 
is  delightful  and  improving.  Humor,  fancy, 
even  nonsense,  each  has  a  place  in  life,  and 
therefore  a  right  to  its  place  in  literature. 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin "  contains  no 
great  moral  truth,  teaches  no  practical  lesson, 
and  is  little  more  than  a  fairy-story  in  word- 
pictures  ;  yet  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  con- 
sider the  poem  not  worth  a  reading?  It  is 
equally  true  that  "Bacon's  Essays"  have  been 
called  "  an  epitome  of  human  wisdom,"  but  a 
young  reader  would  be  unwise  to  give  away 
all  his  books  and  to  confine  his  reading  to  these 
essays.  One  now  and  then  will  prove  to  be 
about  the  right  dose  for  children — and  for  most 
grown-ups.  The  classics  will  taste  all  the 
sweeter  when  mi.ved  with  the — what  shall  we 
call  them? — the  "  unclassics." 
HOLD  ON  TO  THE  When  vou  are  reading, 
REINS.  keep  your  hold  of  the  reins. 

That  is,  do  not  allow  your  reading  to  push  out 
of  the  way  all  your  own  thoughts.  Remember 
that  what  you  read  is  what  another  person  says, 
and  either  agree  or  disagree,  according  to  your 
own  opinion.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  make 
up  your  own  view  at  the  very  time  the  book  is 
in  your  hand,  but  remember  to  ask  whether  you 
find  its  opinions  sound  before  you  make  them 
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your  own.  Many  very  able  books  have  been 
adopted  as  true  and  eagerly  followed  for  a 
time,  and  have  afterward  been  found  to  be 
one-sided  and  unfair ;  others  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  world  under  great  names,  and  afterward 
have  been  shown  to  be  by  other  hands.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  in  this  department  before 
about  not  thinking  too  much  of  a  statement 
merely  because  it  is  in  print.  Young  people 
will  learn  just  as  quickly  or  more  quickly  by  not 
accepting  as  true  every  well  written  assertion. 
Let  us  all  remember  that  upon  nearly  every 
question  we  shall  find  able  books  on  each  side. 
BOOKS  AS  THINGS       How  many  of  you  know 

MADE.  jygt  j,Q^^.  books  are  made- 

how  the  great  sheets  made  up  of  many  pages 
are  printed,  folded,  and  bound?  We  all  own 
books,  but  not  all  of  us  remember  how  they  are 
put  together.  If  we  did  know,  possibly  we 
might  give  them  better  treatment.  A  book 
well  treated  will  last  a  long  time,  and  even 
withstand  some  rough  handling;  but  a  little 
force  applied  in  the  wrong  way  may  ruin  a 
volume  forever.  One  reason  that  cheaply 
made  books  go  to  pieces  so  soon  is  because 
good  binding  is  expensive  and  poor  binding 
cannot  resist  the  slightest  strain.  Even  opening 
a  book  out  flat  will  soon  break  a  poor  binding. 
Children  ought  to  be  taught  early  the  difference 
between  books  that  are  valuable  and  those  that 
are  not,  since  a  taste  for  good  books  will  cause 
publishers  to  make  good  books,  whereas  be- 
cause poor  books  seem  cheap  they  will  be  made 
unless  the  public  knows  enough  to  ask  for 
something  better.  A  sham  book  can  be  sold 
for  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  while  good  paper,  good 
binding,  and  good  printing  cost  money  and  are 
worth  buying.  A  cheap  book  may  be  better 
than  none,  but  a  good  book  is  cheap  at  any 
reasonable  price.  If  you  must  buy  a  cheap 
edition  of  a  good  book,  buy  the  cheapest,  since 
all  are  about  equally  worthle.ss. 
OUR  ALPHABETS       '1"'"-  history  of  the  letters 

STORY.  of   tiie  alphabet  is  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  stories  in  the  world.  You 
may  catch  glimpses  of  tin's  story  in  the  diction- 
ary, under  each  letter — the  first  article  under 
each  letter.  If  you  find  yourself  interested, 
there  are  plenty  of  books  to  tell  you  more.  St. 
Nicholas  itself  told  the  story  in  i886. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


Farmingtox,  Conn. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas :  I  was  sitting  in  the  window, 
reading  a  book  aliout  animals,  tliis  moining.  "Tim," 
the  pretty  black-and-white  pussy,  sat  outside  in  the 
grass,  licking  her  glossy  coat.  As  I  looked  up  from 
my  book,  "  Nip,"  the  pug-dog,  ran  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth.  He  stopped 
a  few  yards  from  pussy,  and  began  to  eat  his  bone. 
Tim  watched  him  closely,  but  did  not  move.  After  a 
while  Nip  paused  and  looked  at  pussy.  He  ran  to 
pussy  and,  dropping  a  portion  of  the  bone  at  her  feet, 
scampered  out  of  sight,  leaving  pussy  to  eat  the  bone  in 
peace. 

Don't  you  think  that  was  a  very  cunning  act  between 
cat  and  dog?  I  do  ;  and  when  I  saw  it  I  said,  "  I  must 
go  and  write  to  Sr.  Nicholas  about  it." 

Nip  is  a  very  bright  pug-dog,  and  he  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  have  me  scratch  his  back  for  him.  Tim, 
the  cat,  is  also  a  great  friend  of  mine. 

I  remain,  your  loving  reader, 

IS.\BELLE    W.    PeMBROOK. 


MouRiN'o,  St.  Petersburg. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  live  in  Russia. 

During  the  winter  we  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  in 
the  summer  we  go  to  Mourino,  a  tiny  village  an  hour's 
drive  from  St.  Petersburg.  Here  we  have  a  large  house 
and  garden.  Our  aunts  have  gardens  opening  into 
ours. 

We  have  two  shaggy  Russian  ponies,  and  two  Cos- 
sack polo-ponies.  My  father  has  some  sporting  dogs, 
and  at  home  we  have  an  Irish  terrier,  "Pat,"  and  a  liver- 
and-white  spaniel,  ".Sam." 

My  sister  and  I  often  go  long  drives  with  our  pony 
"Roy."  He 's  twenty-five  years,  but  you  might  think 
he  was  a  colt  —  he  's  so  strong. 

Our  carriage  is  called  a  tarantaz.  There  's  a  box-seat, 
and  a  seat  behind ;  it  looks  something  like  a  boat  on 
three  poles.  It  's  absolutely  destitute  of  springs,  as  the 
roads  are  very  rough  and  often  only  mended  by  mattresses. 

We  've  only  taken  St.  Nicholas  for  five  months  or 
so,  and  so  we  began  in  the  middle  of  "  Barnaby  Lee." 
Such  a  pity! 

I  have  never  tried  for  any  competitions  yet.  Please 
print  this.     I  've  never  written  before. 

I  remain,  your  interested  reader, 

Phyllis  R.  Whishaw. 


Fairburv,  Neb. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and 
have  taken  your  magazine  for  about  six  years. 

The  stories  I  liked  bast  are  "The  Story  of  Betty," 
"  Denise  and  Ned  Toodles,"  "  Quicksilver  Sue,"  "  Pretty 
Polly  Perkins,"  and  "The  P'rigate's  Namesake." 

I  know  that  all  those  that  have  read  "  Denise  and 
Ned  TooJles  "  would  like  to  hear  about  my  little  Shet- 
land pony. 

A  year  ago  last  fall,  one  evening  in  September,  father 
told  me  to  come  to  the  door  and  see  what  was  there.  I 
jumped  up  —  for  father  is  always  surprising  me — .and 
ran  to  the  door,  and  there  was  a  little  black  Shetland 
pony  and  buggy.  His  m.ane  is  very  while  and  thick, 
and  his  tail  very  long.  There  is  a  white  star  on  each 
side  of  his  neck. 


.■\s  quick  as  I  s.iw  him  I  thought  of  "Ned  Toodles," 
for  he  resembles  him  so  much,  and  when  father  asked 
me  what  I  was  going  to  name  him,  I  said,  "  Ned 
Toodles,*'  so  he  has  gone  by  that  name  ever  since. 

He  is  very  strong,  and  one  time  he  tried  to  run  away 
with  me,  but  I  held  on,  and  of  course  I  thought  of  Ned 
Toodles  when  he  ran  away  with  Denise. 

Hoping  you  will  publish  my  letter,  I  am, 

Your  loving  reader,  Breta  Bills. 


Bogota,  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I 
read  you  whenever  I  want  to  do  so,  because  my  sister 
takes  you.  When  the  magazine  comes  I  get  it  and  look 
at  the  pictures,  and  then  she  reads  it,  and  I  read  what  I 
want  to  and  leave  the  rest. 

We  live  almost  on  the  top  of  the  .\ndes  Mountains,  and 
it  is  so  cold  that  there  is  sometimes  frost  on  the  ground 
in  the  mornings.  But  in  five  or  six  hours'  ride  down  the 
mountains  we  can  reach  a  very  warm  climate,  and  farther 
down  it  is  still  warmer,  until  we  get  to  the  Magdalena 
River,  and  there  it  is  a  regular  tropical  climate.  To  get 
a  change  of  climate  here  we  have  to  go  to  it,  as  it  h  ill 
not  come  to  us. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Robert  R.  Candor. 


"  Staithe  House,"  Catfield, 
Great  Yarmouth,  England. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  your  magazine 
for  about  two  years  now,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you.  I  have  got  two  little  canaries,  and  they 
both  sing  very  nicely.  I  have  got  two  sisters ;  the  big- 
gest one's  name  is  Edna,  and  the  smallest  one  is  Dora. 
Edna  has  got  a  dog,  and  we  call  it  "  Rex,"  and  it  is  full 
of  fun.  I  like  reading  the  letters  in  your  magazine.  I 
liked  the  story  about  "  Sam  Benson's  -Automobile,"  and 
I  liked  the  poetry  about  "  When  Laura  Goes  to  Play." 
I  hope  I  will  succeed  in  getting  this  printed,  as  it  is  the 
first.  My  sister  Edna  is  at  school  to-day,  but  as  I  have 
not  been  well  I  am  not  going  for  two  or  three  days. 
We  live  in  England,  near  the  Norfolk  Broads.  A  broad 
is  like  a  little  lake,  with  rivers  and  streams  connecting 
one  with  another,  and  you  can  go  very  many  miles  from 
one  to  another.  Wherries  go  from  place  to  place, 
trading. 

In  the  summer-time  we  go  cut  in  a  sailing-boat  or 
rowboat,  and  take  our  tea  on  the  broads,  and  we  have 
nice  fun.  There  are  little  dikes  (something  like  small 
and  narrow  rivers)  running  from  the  broads  into  the 
land.  Norfolk  is  very  nice  and  hot  in  the  summer,  but 
in  the  winter  it  is  rather  cold. 

Our  father  was  at  the  war  in  South  Africa  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  he  's  not  a  soUlier ;  he  is  a  cor- 
respondent and  he  takes  photographs. 

He  goes  .about  lecturing  now  about  the  war,  and  the 
beginning  of  last  year  he  had  a  lecture  nearly  every 
night  at  difi'erent  places.  He  had  some  lectures  at 
Scotland  last  year,  and  we  went  with  him.  We  were  all 
born  ,it  Scotland,  but  our  father  and  mother  are  both 
English.  I  like  England  a  lot  better  than  Scotland, 
because  it  is  nearly  always  wet  in  Scotland, 
i  reni.ain,  your  little  reader, 

El.aine  Shelley  (age  ii). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN   THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 


Phonetic  Additions,  i.  Yell-ow.  2.  Sh.iU-ow.  3.  Fall-ow. 
4.  Call-ow.  5.  FcU'OW.  6.  Alt-ow.  7,  Will-ow.  8.  Pill-ow.  9. 
Bill-ow. 

DouDLE  BciiBADiNcs.  Easter.  i.  St-ecl.  2.  Ap-an.  3.  Up- 
surt.     4.  En-lirc.     5.  Pl-easc.     6.  St-ray. 

Double  Sy.ncopations.  Easier  Sunday,  i.  (th)aler,  earl.  2. 
(c)o(a)sts,  osls,  osts.  3.  s<--(v)cr(s),  sccr,  seer.  4.  puU(cs),  puis, 
plus.     5.  c(rr)and,  cand,  Edna.     6.  (b)ru<w)ny,  rany,  yarn. 


Positives  and  Comparatives,  i.  Fie,  fire.  2.  Ewe,  ewer.  3. 
Pilch,  pitcher.  4.  Draw,  drawer.  5.  Flow,  flower.  6.  Steam, 
steamer.  7.  Dress,  dresser.  8.  Moth,  mother.  9.  Rat,  batter,  lo. 
Broth,  brother.    11.  Trig,  trigger.    12.  Put,  putter.    13.  Lard,  larder. 

Beheadings  and  Curtailings.  St.  Valentine's. 
2.  S-Iatc-s.  3.  P-love-r.  4.  S-pcar-s.  5.  .S-tilt-s. 
7.  P-lane-s.  8.  G-ratc-s.  9.  T-rain-s.  10.  B-ring-s. 
12.  C-rest-s. 


I.  F-lash-y. 
6.  G-recd-y. 
II.   L-cvcr-s. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  laier  than  the  15th  of  each  monih,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  NlcilOLAf  Riddlcbox,  care  of   The  Centurv  Co.,  33  East   Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  Cily. 

Answers  to  .\ll  the  Puzzles  in  the  Februarv  Number  were  received  before  February  15th,  from  Mabel,  George,  and  Henri 
—  M.  McO. —  Edgar  Whillock —  George  Devey  Farmer,  Jr. —  Joe  Carlada — S.,  L.,  and  B.  —  Carl  W.  Hoegehold  — Grace  C.  Norton  — 
Basco  Hammond— Lilian  Sarah  Burl— "  Grandma  Jones"- Arthur  H.  Weston — Frances  Elizabeth  Doan— Elmer  W.  Pardee 
— "  Allil  and  Adi"  —  Helen  Mildred  Rives — Elsie  W.  Dignan — Mary  Ruth  Hutchinson — Olive  R.  T.  Gnflin  —  Kathrinc  Forbes  Liddell  — 
Mary  R.  Norton — Wilkic  Gilholm. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Nu.mber  were  received,  before  February  15th,  from  Florence  and  Edna,  4  —  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  3  —  Helen  L.  Frew,  2  —  Irene  Williams,  2  —  "  Johnny  Bear,"  6  —  Amelia  S.  Ferguson,  5  —  Fred  H.  Lahcc,  6  —  L.  Grcenfcld,  3  — 
Carmclita  McCahill,  5—  William  H.  Young,  Jr.,  6— Marguerite  Power,  6— Fritz  van  dc  Water,  1  —  Richard  Church,  Jr.,  i  —  Howard 
Rumscy,  i  —  Dorothy  Dwighl,  i  —  Eleanor  Lindroolh,  i  —  Ella  Sachs,  i. 


DIAMOND. 

I.  In  expression.  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  Walks  tTirotigh 
water.  4.  .\  kind  of  car.  5.  Full  of  mystery.  6. 
Withdr.iwn.  7.  A  cavalry  sword.  8.  A  pole.  9.  In 
expression.  ELSIE  LOCKE. 

RIDDL£. 

Rlnning  up  and  down,  I  make 

Many  little  fingers  ache  ; 

Though  I  'm  found  within  the  sea, 

I  can  measure  pounds  of  tea. 

Often  glittering,  rainbow-specked, 

I  adorn  and  I  protect.  .\.  M.  P. 

DOtTBLE   CrRTAlLINGS. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
each  word  may  be  curtailed  by  Iwo  letters,  and  a  word 
will  remain.  Example :  sincc-re.  The  seventeen  cur- 
tailed words  will  form  a  four-line  stanza. 

I.  Doubly  curtail  an  appointed  nicetiiig,  and  leave  lo 
test.  2.  Doubly  curtail  in  opposition  to,  and  leave  once 
more.  3.  Doubly  curtail  a  large  book,  and  leave  a  prep- 
osition. 4.  Doubly  curtail  to  flinch,  and  leave  to  earn. 
5.  Double  curtail  to  distribute,  and  leave  entire.  6. 
Doubly  curtail  perhaps,  and  leave  a  month.  7.  Doubly 
curtail  airy,  and  leave  to  gain.  S.  Doubly  curtail  com- 
plete, and  leave  a  pronoun.  9.  Doubly  curtail  a  lit;ht 
boat,  and  leave  a  drinking-cup.  10.  Doubly  curtail  a 
discoverer,  and  leave  to  delect.  II.  Doubly  curtail  a 
text,  and  leave  a  common  article.  12.  Doubly  curtail 
estate,  and  leave  suitable.  13.  Doubly  curtail  fastened 
or  tightened  with  keys,  and  leave  part  of  a  lock.  14. 
Doubly  curtail  labor,  and  leave  a  preposition.  15. 
Doubly  curtail  a  fable,  and  leave  a  pronoun.     16.   Doubly 


curtail  mysterious,  and  leave  obscure.     17.   Doubly  cur- 
tail a  celestial  body,  and  leave  a  design. 

ADDIE  S.    COLLOM. 

AUTOMOmi-E   PUZZLE. 

{.Gold  Budge f  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 


Fro.m  2  to  4,  a  color ;  from  5  to  8,  to  decrease ;  from 
9  lo  13,  piles  of  rocks;  from  14  to  22,  installing;  from 
23  to  26,  sm<ill  children  ;  27  and  28,  to  exist ;  30  and  31, 
a  father;  from  32  to  35,  a  plant  having  an  edible  bulb; 
36  and  37,  a  deer;  14  and  23,  a  pronoun  ;  from  9  to  27, 
a  lump ;  from  5  to  28,  to  squander ;  from  i  to  26,  begms ; 
from  3  to  18,  a  girTs  name;  from  4  to  32,  cozy  places; 
from  30  to  36,  a  wharf;  from  2g  to  37,  the  Abyssinian 
ox  ;  22  and  35,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another- 

HARRIE  A.  BELL. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


ILLUSTKATED  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


The  objects  pictured  in  the  accompanying  puzzle  may 
be  described  l>y  words  of  four  or  more  letters.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
fourth  row  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  certain 
Italian  worker  in 
gold  and  silver  ;  he 
made  a  beautiful 
suit  of  armor  for  tlie 
ruler  named  by  the 
initial  letters. 

The  sixteen  small 
pictures  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

1.  A  protuberance. 

2.  A  body  of  land 
surrounded  by  wa- 
ter. 3.  One  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  4. 
A   sauce   for  meat. 

5.  A  kind  of  pastry. 

6.  Part  of  the  heads 
of  certain  animals. 

7.  A  book  to  hold 
photographs.  8. 
The  course  which 
is  traveled.  9.  A 
tropical  fruit.  10. 
A  heroic  poem. 
II.  A  covering  for 
the  foot.  12.  A 
pointed  piece  of 
metal.  13.  Some- 
thing that  is  wor- 
shiped. 14.  An  an- 
nouncement. 15.  A 
collection  of  dwell- 
ings. 16.  A  large 
fish. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters, 
reading  downward,  will  spell  a  spring  festival;  another 
row  will  spell  a  spring  flower. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length):  i.  .\  kind  of  urn 
used  in  Russia  for  making  tea.  2.  The  art  of  covering 
anything  with  a  plate  or  with  a  metal.  3.  A  masculine 
name.  4.  To  withhold  restraint  from.  5.  Tidiest.  6. 
Pertaining  to  gem  engraving.  EDWIN  DOA.N. 

A  TRIPLY  BEHEADED  ACROSTIC. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

E.\AMPLE :  Triply  behead  contest,  and  leave  an  en- 
treaty.    Answer,  Com-petilion. 

I.  Triply  behead  a  certain  division  of  time,  and  leave 
a  time  of  light.  2.  Triply  behead  a  creature  with  an 
appetite  for  human  flesh,  and  leave  one  who  eats.  3. 
Tiiply  behead  harmony,  and  leave  a  small  rope.  4. 
Triply  behead  to  indulge  in  boisterous  mirth,  and  leave 
a  river  of  England.  5.  Triply  behead  a  Biblical  mount, 
and  leave  a  rodent.  6.  Triply  behead  to  impair,  and 
make  competent.  7.  Triply  behead  a  tropical  tree,  and 
leave  a  woody  plant  of  considerable  size.  8.  Triply  be- 
head to  state  falsely,  and  leave  to  instinct.  9.  Triply 
behead  confusion,  and  leave  a  command.  10.  Triply 
behead  a  plant  beloved  by  felines,  and  leave  to  pinch. 
II.  Triply   behead   to   enrage,  and   leave  a  cave.     12. 


Triply  behead  fancifully,  and  leave 
beiiead  a  large  city  of  the  United 
place  where  Severus  died. 

When  these  words  have  be^n 
headed,  the  initials  of  the  remami 
holiday. 


to  unite.     13.  Triply 
States,  and  leave  the 

ghtly  guessed  and  be- 
ng  words  will  spell  a 
DON   W.    PITTMAN. 

PRIMAL  ACROS- 
TIC. 

When  the  fol- 
lowing words  have 
been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  be- 
low another,  the  ini- 
tial letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  game. 

Cross-words: 
I .  .\  game  played  in 
summer.  2.  The 
central  part  of  an 
amphitheater  in 
which  the  gladia- 
tors fought.  3.  .\ 
favorite  athletic 
game  in  England. 
4.  Something  need- 
ed in  playing  the 
game  named  in  the 
first  cross-word.  5. 
The  greatest  of  the 
national  festivals  of 
ancient  Greece.  6. 
An  English  game 
resembling  nine- 
pins, but  played  by 
throwing  wcoden 
disks.  7.  A  baseball 
player.  8.  A  popu- 
lar game  of  cards. 

MARIE  HAM.MOND 

(League  Member). 
nl.4MOSD. 

I.  In  yesterday.  2.  To  ask  for  as  a  charity.  3.  The 
surname  of  a  famous  man.  4.  To  obtain  possession  of. 
5.   In  yesterday. 

KENNETH  WVCKOFF  (League  Member). 

CONCEALED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

When  fields  are  green  and  skies  are  blue 
High  festival  I  keep  with  you. 

Cross-words  : 

1.  His  Highness  thought  of  going  to  swim; 
He  thought  a  mermaid  spoke  to  him. 

2.  "Fair  sir,"  she  said,  "if  you  will  climb 
From  cliff  to  crag  at  evening-time 

3.  "  And  search  for  wrinkled  watercress. 
You  may  or  may  not  have  success. 

4.  "  Now,  should  you  slip,  I  question  much 
The  aid  of  either  cane  or  crutch. 

5.  "  And  if  your  feet  go  on  a  strike. 

You  can't  strut  home  as  you  would  like. 

6.  *'  But  you  're  a  rover  to  and  fro. 
And  you  can  climb  with  care,  I  know. 

7.  "  The  reason  why  I  'm  far  from  home 
Is  simply  this  —  I  've  lost  my  comb. 

8.  "  And  if  you  swim  a  normal  stroke — " 
What  luck!     His  Highness  here  awoke! 

ANNA   M.    PRATT. 
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11\     I ACK    Lo.NDON. 


"  No;  honest,  now,  Bob,  I  'm  sure  I  was  born     utensils,  and  bunks,  we  were  good  for  trips  in 
too  late.     The  twentieth  century  's  no  place  for    her  of  a  week  at  a  time.     And  we  were  just 


me.     If  I  'd  had  my  way — " 

"  Yt)u  'd  have  been  born  in  the  sixteenth."  I 
broke  in,  laughing,  "  with  Drake  and  Hawkins 
and  Raleigh  and  the  rest  of  the  sea-kings." 

"  You  're  right !  "  Paul  affirmed.  He  rolled 
over  upon  his  back  on  the  little  after-deck,  with 
a  long  sigh  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  was  a  httle  past  midnight,  and,  with  the 
wind  nearly  astern,  we  were  running  down  Lower 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  Bay  Farm  Island.  Paul 
Fairfax  and  I  went  to  the  same  school,  lived  next 
door  to  each  other,  and  "chummed  it"  together. 
By  saving  money,  by  earning  more,  and  by  each 
of  us  foregoing  a  bicycle  on  his  birthday,  we 
had  collected  the  purchase-price  of  the  "  Mist," 
a  beamy  twenty-eight-footer,  sloop-rigged,  with 
baby   topsail   and   centerboard.      Paul's  father 


starting  out  on  the  first  of  such  trips,  and  it  was 
because  it  was  the  first  trip  that  we  were  sailing 
by  night.  Early  in  the  evening  we  had  beaten 
out  from  Oakland,  and  we  were  now  off  the 
mouth  of  Alameda  Creek,  a  large  salt-water 
estuary  which  fills  and  emjjties  San  Leandro 
Bay.  ' 

"  Men  lived  in  those  days,"  Paul  said,  so  sud- 
denly as  to  startle  me  from  my  own  thoughts. 
•'  In  the  days  of  the  sea-kings,  I  mean,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

I  said  "  Oh  !  "  sympathetically,  and  began  to 
whistle  "  Captain  Kidd." 

"  Now,  I  've  my  ideas  about  things,"  Paul 
went  on.  "  They  talk  about  romance  and  ad- 
venture and  all  that,  but  I  say  romance  and 
adventure  are  dead.     We  're  too  civilized.    We 


was  a  yachtsman  himself,  and  he  had  conducted     don't  have  adventures  in  the  twentieth  century, 
the  business  for  us,  jjoking  around,  overhauling,     We  go  to  the  circus — " 


sticking  his  penknife  into  the  timbers,  and  test- 
ing the  planks  with  the  greatest  care.  In  fact, 
it  was  on  his  schooner  the  "  Whim  "  that  Paul 
and  I  had  picked  up  what  we  knew  about  boat- 
sailing,  and  now  that  the  Mist  was  ours,  we 
were  hard  at  work  adding  to  our  knowledge. 


"But — "  I  strove  to  interrupt,  though  he 
would  not  listen  to  me. 

"  \'ou  look  here.  Bob,"  he  said.  "  In  all  the 
time  you  and  1  've  gone  together  what  adven- 
tures have  we  had  ?  True,  we  were  out  in  the 
hills  once,  and  did  n't  get  back  till  late  at  night, 


The  Mist,  being  broad  of  beam,  was  comfort-  and  we  were  good  and  hungry,  but  we  were  n't 
able  and  roomy.  A  man  could  stand  upright  even  lost.  We  knew  where  we  were  all  the 
in  the  cabin,  and  what  with  the  stove,  cooking-     time.     It  was  only  a  case  of  walk.    What  I  mean 
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is,  we  've  never  had  to  fight  for  our  Hves.  Un- 
derstand ?  We  've  never  had  a  pistol  fired  at 
us,  or  a  cannon,  or  a  sword  waving  over  our 
heads,  or  —  or  anything. 

"  Vou  'd  better  slack  away  three  or  four  feet 
of  that  main-sheet,"  he  said  in  a  hopeless  sort 
of  way,  as  though  it  did  not  matter  much  any- 
way.    "The  wind  's  still  veering  around. 

"  Why,  in  the  old  times  the  sea  was  one  con- 
stant glorious  adventure,"  he  continued.  "A 
boy  left  school  and  became  a  midshipman,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  was  cruising  after  Spanish  gal- 
leons or  locking  yard-arms  with  a  French  priva- 
teer, or  —  doing  lots  of  things." 

"Well, —  there  are  adventures  to-day,"  I  ob- 
jected. 

But  Paul  went  on  as  though  I  had  not 
spoken : 

"  And  to-day  we  go  from  school  to  high 
school,  and  from  high  school  to  college,  and 
then  we  go  into  the  office  or  become  doctors 
and  things,  and  the  only  adventures  we  know- 
about  are  the  ones  we  read  in  books.  Why, 
just  as  sure  as  I  'm  sitting  here  on  the  stern  of 
the  sloop  Mist,  just  so  sure  am  I  that  we 
would  n't  know  what  to  do  if  a  real  adven- 
ture came  along.     Now,  would  we  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  non-com- 
mittally. 

"  Well,  you  would  n't  be  a  coward,  would 
you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

I  was  sure  I  would  n't,  and  said  so. 

"  But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  coward  to  lose 
your  head,  do  you  ?  " 

1  agreed  that  brave  men  might  get  excited. 

"  Well,  then,"  Paul  summed  up,  with  a  note 
of  regret  in  his  voice,  "  the  chances  are  that 
we  'd  spoil  the  adventure.  So  it  's  a  shame, 
and  that  's  all  I  can  say  about  it." 

"  The  adventure  has  n't  come  yet,"  I  an- 
swered, not  caring  to  see  him  down  in  the 
mouth  over  nothing.  You  see,  Paul  was  a 
peculiar  fellow  in  some  things,  and  I  knew  him 
pretty  well.  He  read  a  good  deal,  and  had  a 
(juick  imagination,  and  once  in  a  while  he  'd 
get  into  moods  like  this  one.  So  I  said,  "  The 
adventure  has  n't  come  yet,  so  there  's  no  use 
worrying  about  its  being  spoiled.  For  all  we 
know,  it  might  turn  out  splendidly." 

Paul  did  n't  say  anything  for  some  time,  and 
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1  was  thinking  he  was  out  of  the  mood,  when 
he  spoke  up  suddenly  : 

"  Just  imagme.  Bob  Kellogg,  as  we  're  sailing 
along  now,  just  as  we  are,  and  never  mind  what 
for,  that  a  boat  should  bear  down  upon  us  with 
armed  men  in  it,  what  would  you  do  to  repel 
boarders  ?     Think  you  could  rise  to  it  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  I  asked  pointedly. 
"  Remember,  we  have  n't  even  a  single  shot- 
gun aboard." 

"  You  would  surrender,  then  ?  "  he  demanded 
angrily.  "  But  suppose  they  were  going  to  kill 
_\ou  ?  " 

"  I  'm  not  saying  what  I  'd  do,"  I  answered 
stiffly,  beginning  to  get  a  little  angry  myself. 
"  I  'm  asking  what  you  'd  do,  without  weapons 
of  any  sort  ?  " 

"  I  'd  find  something,"  he  re|)lied  —  rather 
shortly,  I  thought. 

I  began  to  chuckle.  "  Then  the  adventure 
would  n't  be  spoiled,  would  it  ?  And  you  've 
been  talking  rubbish." 

Paul  struck  a  match,  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  —  a 
way  he  had  when  the  argument  went  against 
him.  Besides,  this  was  the  nearest  we  ever 
came  to  quarreling  now,  though  our  share  of 
squabbles  had  fallen  to  us  in  the  earlier  days  of 
our  friendship.  I  had  just  seen  'a  little  white 
light  ahead  when  Paul  spoke  again. 

"  Anchor-light,"  he  said.  "  Funny  place  for 
people  to  drop  the  hook.  It  may  be  a  scow- 
schooner  with  a  dinky  astern,  so  you  'd  better 
go  wide." 

I  eased  the  Mist  several  points,  and,  the  wind 
puffing  up,  we  went  plowing  along  at  a  pretty 
fair  speed,  passing  the  light  so  wide  that  we 
could  not  make  out  what  manner  of  craft  it 
marked.  Suddenly  the  Mist  slacked  up  in  a 
slow  and  easy  way,  as  though  running  upon 
soft  mud.  We  were  both  starded.  The  wind 
was  blowing  stronger  than  ever,  and  yet  we  were 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

"  Mud-flats  out  here !  Never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!" 

So  Paul  e.\claimed  with  a  snort  of  unbelief, 
and,  seizing  an  oar,  shoved  it  down  over  the 
side.  And  straight  down  it  went  till  the  water 
wet  his  hand.  There  was  no  bottom  I  Then 
we  were  dumfounded.     The  wiml  was  whistling 
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by,  and  still  the  Mist  was  moving  ahead  at  a 
snail's  pace.  There  seemed  something  dead 
about  her,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  at  the  tiller 
to  keep  her  from  swinging  up  into  the  wind. 

"  Listen  1  "  1  laid  my  hand  on  Paul's  arm. 
We  could  hear  the  sound  of  rowlocks,  and  saw 
the  liltle  white  light  bobbing  up  and  down  and 
now  very  close  to  us.  "  There  's  your  armed 
boat,"  I  whispered  in  fun.  "  Beat  the  crew  to 
quarters  and  stand  by  to  repel  boarders  !  " 

We  both  laughed,  and  were  still  laughing 
when  a  wild  scream  of  rage  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  approaching  boat  shot 
under  our  stern.  By  the  light  of  the 
lantern  it  carried  we  could  see  the 
two  men  in  it  distinctly.  They 
were  foreign-looking  fellows 
with  sun-bronzed  faces, 
and  with  knitted 
tam-o'-shanters 
perched  sea- 
man fashion 
on  their  heads. 
Bright- colored 
woolen  sashes 
were  around 
their  waists, 
antl  long  sea- 
boots  covered 
their  legs.  I 
remember  yet 
the  cold  chill 
which  passed 
along  my  back- 
bone as  I 
noted  the  tiny 
gold  ear-rings 
in  the  ears  of 
one.  For  all  the  world  tiiey 
were  like  pirates  stepped  out 
of  the  pages  of  romance.  And,  to  make  thu  pic- 
ture complete,  their  faces  were  distorted  with 
anger,  and  each  flourished  a  long  knife.  They 
were  both  shouting,  in  high-pitched  voices, some 
foreign  jargon  we  could  not  understand. 

One  of  them,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  if 
anything  the  more  vicious-looking,  put  his  hands 
on  the  rail  of  the  Mist  and  started  to  come 
aboard.  Quick  as  a  flash  I'aul  jilaced  the  end 
of  the  oar  against  the  man's  chest  and  shoved 
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him  back  into  his  boat.  He  fell  in  a  heap,  but 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  waving  the  knife  and 
shrieking : 

"  You  break-a  my  net-a  !  You  break-a  my 
net-a  !  " 

And  he  held  forth  in  the  jargon  again,  his 
companion  joining  him,  and  both  ])reparing  to 
make  another  dash  to  come  aboard  the  Mist. 


'  Paul's  father  was  a  yachtsman  himself." 

{SEE   PAGE   675.) 


"They  're  Italian  fishermen,"  I  cried,  the 
factsof  the  case  breaking  in  upon  me.  "We've 
run  over  their  smelt-net,  and  it  's  slipjjed  along 
the  keel  and  fouled  our  ruddc-r.  We  're  an- 
chored to  it." 

"  Ye.s,  and  they  're  murderous  chaps,  too," 
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Paul  said,  sparring  at  them  with  the  oar  to  make 
them  keep  their  distance. 

"  Say,    you    fellows ! "    he    called    to    them. 
"  Give  us  a  chance  and  we  '11  get  it  clear  for 
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'  MOMENT    BV    MOMENT    THEV    CAME    CLOSER 


you  !  We  did  n't  know  your  net  was  there.  We 
did  n't  mean  to  do  it,  you  know  !  " 

"  You  won't  lose  anything ! "  1  added. 
"  We  '11  pay  the  damages !  " 

But  they  could  not  understand  what  we  were 
sa3'ing,  or  did  not  care  to  understand. 


"  Vou  break-a  my  net-a !  You  break-a  my 
net-a  '.  "  the  smaller  man,  the  one  with  the  ear- 
rings, screamed  back,  making  furious  gestures. 
■'  1  fix-a  you  !     You-a  see,  1  fix-a  you  !  " 

This  time,  when  Paul 
thrust  him  back, he  seized 
the  oar  in  his  hands,  and 
his  companion  jumped 
aboard.  I  put  my  back 
against  the  tiller,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  landed, 
and  before  he  had  caught 
his  balance,  than  I  met 
him  with  another  oar, 
and  he  fell  heavily  back- 
ward into  the  boat.  It 
was  getting  serious,  and 
when  \te  arose  and 
caught  my  oar,  and  I 
realized  his  strength,  I 
confess  that  I  felt  a 
goodly  tinge  of  fear. 
But  though  he  was 
stronger  than  I,  instead 
of  dragging  me  over- 
board when  he  wrenched 
on  the  oar,  he  merely 
pulled  his  boat  in  closer; 
and  when  I  shoved,  the 
boat  was  forced  away. 
Besides,  the  knife,  still 
in  his  right  hand,  made 
him  awkward  and  some- 
what counterbalanced 
the  advantage  his  supe- 
rior strength  gave  him. 
Paul  and  his  enemy 
were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion—  a  sort  of  dead- 
lock, which  continued 
for  several  seconds,  but 
which  could  not  last. 
Several  times  I  shouted 
that  we  would  pay  for 
whatever  damage  their  net  had  suffered,  but 
my  words  seemed  to  be  without  effect. 

Then  my  man  began  to  tuck  the  oar  under 
his  arm,  and  to  come  up  along  it,  slowly,  hand 
over  hand.  The  small  man  did  the  same  with 
Paul.     Moment  by'  moment  they  came  closer. 
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and  closer,  and  \vc  knew  that  the  end  was  onl\ 
a  question  of  time. 

"  Hard  up,  Bob!  "   Paul  called  softly  to  me. 

I  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and  caught  an 
instant's  glimjise  of  what  i  took  to  he  a  very  pale 
face  and  a  very  set  jaw. 

"Oh,  Bob,"  he  jileaded,'-  hard  uj)  your  helm  I 
Hard  up  your  helm,  Hob  I  " 

.'Vnd  his  meaning  dawned  ujjon  me.  Still 
holding  to  my  end  of  the  oar,  I  shovetl  the  tiller 
over  with  my  back,  and  even  bent  my  body  to 
keep  it  over.  .Vs  it  was  the  Mist  was  nearly 
tiead  before  the  wind,  and  this  manceuver  was 
bound  to  force  her  to  jibe  her  mainsail  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  I  could  tell  by  the  "  feel " 
when  the  wind  spilled  out  of  the  canvas  and  the 
boom  tilted  up.  Paul's  man  had  now  gained  a 
footing  on  the  little  deck,  and  my  man  was  just 
.scrambling  up. 

"  Look  out !  "  1  shouted  to  Paul.  '•  Here 
she  comes !  " 

Both  he  and  I  let  go  the  oars  and  tumbled 
into  the  cockjiit.  The  ne.xt  instant  the  big 
boom  and  the  heavy  blocks  swept  over  our 
heads,  the    main-slieet    whipping   past   like    a 
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great  coiling  snake  and  the  Mist  heeling  over 
with  a  violent  jar.  Both  men  had  jumped  for 
it,  but  in  some  way  the  little  man  either  got  his 
knife-hand  jammed  or  fell  upon  it,  for  the  first 
sight  we  caught  of  him,  he  was  standing  in  his 
boat,  his  bleeding  fingers  clasped  close  between 
his  knees  and  his  foce  all  twisted  witli  ])ain  and 
helpless  rage. 

"  Now  's  our  chance ! "  Paul  whispered. 
'•Over  with  you!  " 

.■\nd  on  either  siile  of  the  rudder  we  lowered 
ourselves  into  the  water,  pressing  the  net  down 
with  our  feet,  till,  with  a  jerk,  it  went  clear.  Then 
it  was  up  and  in.  Paul  at  the  main-sheet  and  I 
at  the  tiller,  the  Mist  ])lunging  ahead  with  free- 
dom in  her  motion,  and  the  little  white  light 
astern  growing  small  and  smaller.' 

"  Now  that  you  've  had  your  adventure,  do 
you  feel  any  better  ?  "  I  remember  asking  when 
we  had  changed  our  clothes  and  were  sitting  dry 
and  comfortable  again  in  the  cockpit. 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  have  the  nightmare  for  a 
week  to  come" — Paul  paused  and  puckered 
his  brows  in  judicial  fashion  —  "it  will  be  be- 
cause I  can't  sleep,  that  's  one  thing  sure  !  " 
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Bv   Charles   L.   Bristol. 


HE    clear,   limpid    waters   that   surround    Bermuda 
and  the  West  Indies  lie  above  coral  reefs  covered 

with  plants  and    animals,   many   of    which   are  bril- 

iant  in  color  as  a  rainbow.  They  look  like  glimpses 
of  fairyland,  and  as  your  eye  wanders  from  one  won- 
der to  another  you  catch  yourself  striving  to  peek  just 
around  some  corner  into  a  strange  nook,  half  hoping 
to  see  a  bevv  of  mermen  and  mermaids  sporting  and 
playing  within  the  crannies.  Here  is  a  patch  of  pale- 
green  sea-lettuce ;  there  a  group  of  great  purple  sea- 
fans  ;  yonder  some  golden  corals  standing  out  like  a 
shelf  or  branching  like  a  tree ;  while  among  them  all 
swim  lovely  fishes  that  take  the  place  of  the  fairies  that 
should  dwell  in  this  magic  land  and  fascinate  you  by 
their  gorgeous  colors  and  their  graceful,  wavy  motions. 
There  is  a  great  green  "parrot-fish,"  as  brilliant  in 
color  as  his  namesake  the  bird,  showing  himself  boldly, 
and  swimming  along  slowly,  secure  from  any  assault. 
His  scales  are  green  as  the  fresh  grass  of  springtime, 
and  each  one  is  bordered  by  a  pale-brown  line.  His  fins 
are  pink,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  is  banded  with  nearly 
every  color  of  the  rainbow.  He  is  showy,  but  this 
showiness  serves  him  a  good  purpose.      His  flesh  is 

)itter  and  poisonous  to  man,  and  probably  so  to  other 
fishes  as  well,  and  they  let  him  well  alone,  for  they  can 

ecognize  him  afar  off,  thanks  to  his  gaudy  dress. 

Underneath  the  parrot,  lying  on  the  bottom,  is  a 
"pink  hind."    You  notice  him,  and  as  the  parrot  passes 
over  him  he  suddenly  changes  to  bright  scarlet,  and  as 
quickly  resumes  his  former  faint  color.     Had  the  par- 
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rot  been  looking  for  his  dinner,  and  thought 
the  hind  would  inake  a  good  first  course,  this 
sudden  change  of  color  might  have  scared  him 
off,  just  as  the  sudden  bristling  of  a  cat  makes 
a  dog  change  his  mind.  When  the  hind  is  dis- 
turbed at  night  he  gives  out  flashes  of  light  to 
startle  the  intruder  and  send  him  away  in  a 
fright. 

In  a  crack  in  the  rocks,  half  hidden  by  the 
seaweeds,  you  may  spy  a  "speckled  nioray." 
He  looks  like  one  of  our  common  eels,  except 
that  his  dark-green  body  is  flecked  with  bright- 
yellow  spots,  so  that  he  is  a  handsome  fellow. 
His  name  comes  from  the  Latin  mtincna,  an 
eel,  and  he  has  a  famous  relative — the  "great 
green  moray  " — that  grows  to  the  length  of  eight 
feet.  The  green  moray  lurks  among  the  cav- 
erns and  crevices  of  the  outer  reefs  in  the  deeper 
waters,  darting  out  upon  his  prey  with  great 
.sjieed.  The  wealthy  Romans  of  ancient  times, 
who  had  villas  on  the  sea-shore,  esteemed  the 
flesh  of  the  green  moray  as  a  dainty  food,  and 
they  constructed  great  pools  in  which  to  con- 
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fine  them  while  they  fattened  them  for  the 
table.  Pliny  relates  that  a  certain  man  named 
Hirtius  provided  six  thousand  dishes  of  moray 
flesh  for  his  friends  at  Caesar's  triumph.     One 
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Crassus  w-as  so  fond  of  a  great  moray  which  he 
had  in  his  tank  that  he  decked  it  with  golden 
ornaments,  and  actually  wept  when  it  died. 
These  epicures  fed  them  on  chickens  or  pigs 
or  sheep  or  other  food  in  their  rivalry  to  pro- 
duce a  new  flavor.  The  ferocity  of  the  morays 
was  well  known  then,  for  we  find  allusions  to 
threats  to  throw  disobedient  slaves  into  their 
pools. 

Swimming  out  boldly  like  the  parrots  are  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  bright  tropical  fishes— 
the  "  angels."  They  are  easily  distinguished  l)y 
long  streamers  of  golden  yellow  and  a  beautiful 
blue  stripe  along  the  back.  They  are  graceful, 
too,  swimming  now  on  one  side,  poising  them- 
selves in  the  surging  water  at  the  top  of  the 
reef,  or  now  sliding  out  of  sight  into  some 
crevice  of  the  rocks  as  if  by  magic.  But  they 
are  angelic  only  in  appearance.  They  pester 
other  fishes  continually  by  nibbling  at  them, 
and  if  thev  set  out  to  fiu'ht,  thev  usuallv  win. 
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The\-  are  armed  for  fighting  with  a  long,  sharp  Park,   at   the    southern   end   of  the  island   of 

spine  on  each  gill-cover,  and  with  it  they  inflict  Manhattan,  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  ferries 

uglv  wounds  on  their  opponents.  and    the    elevated    railroads.      The    building, 

The  "ladvfish"  mav  be  seen  sometimes  lazilv  which  was  built  for  a  fort,  a  little  less  than  a 
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lounging  about  among  the  corals  and  gorgonias 
of  the  sea-gardens,  his  body  bent  so  as  to  ap- 
pear hunchbacked,  but  always  on  the  alert  to 
pursue  and  capture  his  prey.  The  Bermuda 
fishermen  call  this  fish  the  "Spanish  hogfish," 
and  when  asked  why  they  give  it  that  name 
they  reply :  "  Why,  sir,  you  see  it  lazes  around 
just  like  a  hog,  and  it  carries  the  Spanish  colors." 

The  reason  is  good,  for  the  fish  is  brownish 
red  from  his  head  to  the  middle  of  his  body, 
and  from  there  to  the  end  of  his  tail  a  bright 
yellow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico  or  to  Bermuda  to  see  these  beautiful 
fishes,  for  the  city  of  New  York  has  established 
an  aquarium  on  a  grand  scale,  where  all  of 
those  described  and  a  multitude  of  others  may 
be  seen  without  cost  on  any  day  between  nine 
and   four  o'clock.      It   is   situated   in   Battery 


hundred  years  ago,  is  circular  in  form,  and  as 
you  enter,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  exhibit 
is  plainly  seen.  On  the  floor  are  si.x  large 
pools  ranged  around  a  larger  central  pool,  and 
in  the  walls  are  the  tanks,  whose  fronts  appear 
like  so  many  beautiful  living  pictures.  The 
thick  plate-glass  of  these  tanks  is  so  clean  and 
clear  that  it  is  invisible,  and  one  feels,  as  he 
looks  into  them,  that  he  is  walking  about  in  the 
submarine  world.  On  the  main  fioor  there  are 
thirty-six  of  these  tanks,  and  in  the  gallery 
floor  above  are  fifty-six  more,  making  in  nil, 
with  the  pools,  the  largest  aquarium  yet  con- 
structed anywhere. 

The  pools  on  the  floor  receive  the  large 
water  animals,  such  as  sharks,  seals,  whales, 
and  sturgeons.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
pool  is  the  most  interesting.  The  common 
harbor-sea!  "  Nellv  "  and  her  small  companion 
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"  Babe "  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  favorites. 
Nelly  has  lived  in  the  Aquarium  for  more  than 
five  years,  while  Babe  was  procured 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  it 
was  no  larger  than  a  pug-dog.  It  was 
brought  up  on  milk  until  it  was  large 
enough  to  eat  fish,  and  now  it  has  grown 
to  be  quite  a  chunky,  jolly  little  fellow. 
When  you  stand  by  their  pool  and  see 
Nelly  rise  out  of  the  water,  stand  on  her 
hind  flippers,  and  gaze  at  you  with  her 
soft,  large  eyes,  you  can  readily  under- 
stand how  in  the  past  sailors  came  home 
and  told  the  wandering  landsmen  that 
they  had  seen  mermaids — sea-maids. 

In  another  pool  is  another  kind  of  seal, 
— the  West  Indian  seal, — three  or  four 
times  larger  than   Nelly.     He  has  become  a 
practical  joker  in  his  captivity.     He  has  dis- 


covered that  he  can  squirt  a  stream  of  water 
from  between  his  lips  with  considerable  preci- 
■<ion  of  aim.  He  stands  on  his  hind  flippers 
and  barks  until  he  has  collected  a  number  of 
people  about  the  pool ;  then  he  squirts  a  mouth- 
ful of  water  into  the  faces  of  the  spectators, 
:ind  throws  himself  back  into  the  water  with 
tiie  air  of  a  naughty  boy  who  knows  he  has 
been  bad  and  rejoices  in  his  mischief. 

In  another  pool,  along  with  some  sturgeons, 
are  some  large  and  curious-looking  fishes — the 
anglers.  This  fish  is  almost  flat,  with  broad 
fins  and  a  wide,  flat  head  that  makes  up  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  bulk.  It  is  reddish  brown 
in  color,  and  mottled  so  as  to  resemble  the 
common  rockweed  of  the  ocean,  and  all  along 
the  edge  of  the  body  the  skin  grows  out  so  as 
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to  make  a  ragged  fringe.  Its  mouth  is  a  huge 
affair,  so  large  and  cavernous  that  a  fish  of 
medium  size  could  easily  take  in  a  large  pie  at 
a  gulp.  On  the  end  of  its  nose  are  two  or 
three  long  spines,  and  on  the  tips  of  these  are 
little  tassels  of  flesh.  The  name  "  angler"  was 
given  to  the  fish  because  it  half  buries  itself  on 
the  bottom  among  the  weeds  so  that  it  is  con- 
cealed, then  pla)-s  the  little  tassels  in  the  water 
before  its  mouth  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  fi.shes 
near  enough  to  engulf  them  in  its  capacious 
maw.  Here  is  a  veritable  fisherman  fish!  It 
lives  along  our  Atlantic  coast  in  somewhat  deep 
water,  and  may  grow  to  reach  a  large  size. 
There  are  other  fishes  that  angle  for  their  din- 
ner, and  one  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
"star-gazer,"  runs  a  long,  worm-like  tongue 
out  of  its  mouth,  which  it  wiggles  and  twists 
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like  a  worm.  The  little  fishes  rush  greedily  to 
seize  it,  only  to  find  that  they  have  run  into  a 
trap  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

The  wall-tanks  on  the  right  side  as  you  enter 
are  devoted  to  fresh-water  specimens,  and  those 
on  the  left  to  salt-water  specimens.  Among 
the  fresh- water  fishes  are  many  that  are  familiar 
to  every  boy  who  has  wet  a  hook.  Here  are 
bullheads,  "  punkin-seeds,"  yellow  perch,  pick- 
erel, suckers,  several  kinds  of  bass,  and  a  large 
display  of  the  royal  family  of  the  lakes,  streams, 
and  brooks — the  trout  family. 

On  the  salt-water  side  may  be  seen  the 
beautiful  tropical  fishes  from  Bermuda,  and 
many  more  kinds  besides.  One  tank  is  filled 
with  lobsters,  blue  crabs,  spider-crabs,  horse- 
shoe-crabs, and  others.  Here  are  some  sand- 
sharks  with  sullen,  ferocious  looks,  and  along 
with  them  are  the  pilot-fish  that  swim  around 
with  the  sharks  just  as  they  do  in  the  ocean, 
expecting  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  of  the  sharks' 
next  meal.  The  "  moonfish,"  in  another  tank, 
is,  perhaps,  the  weirdest  of  all  the  fishes  in 
the  Aquarium.  It  looks  as  if  made  of  bur- 
nished silver.  The  body  is  thin  from  side  to  side, 
but  wide  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  long 
fins  reach  above  and  below  like  wands. 

Among  the  warm-water  fishes  that  make  their 
way  up  along  the  coast  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember is  one  known  as  the  "  cavally,"  or  cre- 
valle.  It  belongs  to  the  mackerel  family,  and  is 
found  in  both  the  Adantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 


It  has  a  blunt  head  and  a  short  tail,  and  is 
bright  golden  in  color.  It  is  excessively  timid, 
and  never  becomes  wonted  to  a  life  of  captivity. 
These  fish  swim  about  in  a  bunch,  and  are  con- 
stantlv  in  motion.  The  night  watchmen  have 
often  tried  to  come  upon  them  stealthily  to 
see  if  they  are  ever  quiet,  but  so  far  they  have 
been  found  circling  as  in  the  daytime.  One  day 
some  thoughtless  person  flung  a  handkerchief  at 
the  glass  front  of  the  tank,  and  that  night  every 
cavally  was  dead  from  fright.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  Spanish  caballo,  a  horse.  On  our 
coast  it  has  gained  the  name  of  horse-mackerel. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  mention  most  of 
the  interesting  aquatic  animals,  nor  even  all 
the  rarest  and  most  peculiar.  A  list  would  re- 
quire a  good-sized  book,  for  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  on 
e.xhibition.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of 
the  exhibit  that  must  be  mentioned.  The  fishes 
and  other  aquatic  animals  have  been  collected 
from  a  very  wide  geographical  range — from  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  West 
Indies,  the  rivers  of  Maine,  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  No  other  aquarium  pretends  to 
collect  fishes  beyond  a  few  miles  from  its  doors, 
while  here  distance  is  no  barrier  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  beautiful  or  interesting  specimen. 
The  daily  attendance  is  the  best  measure  of 
the  success  and  popularity  of  the  Aquarium, 
and  that  has  averaged  five  thousand  for  sev- 
eral months,  without  any  unusual  attraction. 
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By  Meredith   Nigent. 


It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  breakers  boom- 
ing across  the  Sculpin  Shoals  wore  the  whitest 
of  whitecaps ;  the  cloudlets  swept  through  the 
sky  in  a  golden  chase,  while  the  waters  which 
hurled  themselves  against  the  weed-clothed 
foundations  of  Hunter's  Head  thundered  and 
flung  far  the  jeweled  spray,  as  if  in  restless  im- 
patience for  the  contest  to  begin. 

"  They  're  off  I  "  suddenly  shouted  a  group  of 
e.\cited  boys  and  girls  on  Knowlton's  Point ; 
and  by  the  time  I  had  climbed  to  that  same 
vantage-ground,  the  long-looked-for  struggle 
was  well  under  way. 

Now,  of  all  the  boat  races  that  I  've  ever 
seen  this  was  the  queerest.  •'"■'  ■■'•■^n  'o-day  I 


am  unable  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  a  sailing 
match  or  otherwise.  To  be  sure,  the  contesting 
boats  were  moved  by  the  wind ;  yet,  on  their 
outward  journey  at  least,  they  did  not  sail  with 
the  wind  on  any  point ;  instead,  they  sailed 
direcdy  against  it!  And  who  ever  heard  of  a 
sail-boat  sailing  against  the  wind?  No;  clearly 
these  could  not  be  classed  with  sail-boats  at  all, 
if  but  for  this  one  reason  alone ;  and  then,  too, 
about  a  foot  in  front  of  each  bow  the  water 
was  churned  into  foam  by  a  small  propeller, 
which  whizzed  around  as  if  for  dear  life.  "  Why, 
they  were  propeller-boats!  "  the  majority  of  you 
will  say ;  but  did  any  of  you  ever  hear  of  pro- 
peller-boats   going   hv   wind-power?     On   the 
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Other  hand,  I  '11  admit  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  him- 
self would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  sail-boats 
going  by  propeller-power.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  bright  boys  and  girls  who  solve  the  puzzles 
in  St.  Nicholas  will  be  able  to  solve  this 
jirolilem,  and  decide  whether  this  might  fairly 
be  called  a  sailing  race  or  not. 

But  to  return  to  the  race  itself.  The  wind 
had  now  freshened  to  half  a  gale ;  yet,  instead 
of  the  little  boats  being  blown  shoreward,  as 
one  might  naturallv  have  exiiected,  the  ohsti- 


was  backward,  and  entirely  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. The  surprise  was  that  the  sails,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  whizzed  round  and  round 
ever  so  rapidly,  had  suddenlv  ceased  to  revolve 
at  all,  so  that  the  propeller-boat  of  a  moment 
ago  was  transformed  into  a  sail-boat  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Now,  in  place  of  resolutely 
bucking  against  wind  and  wave,  she  joined 
forces  with  them,  and  fairly  flew  over  the  ruffled 
seas.  Onward  she  came,  amid  a  Babel  of  noise, 
right  into  the  rocky  cove  at  my  feet,  where   I 


nate  fellows 
just  pushed  into 
the  breeze  with 
greater  speed.  Yes : 
the  more  the  wind  endeavored  to  blow  them 
back,  the  more  they  forged  ahead  against  it! 

Soon,  when  the  sounds  of  cheers  and  fish- 
horns  announced  that  the  leader  had  started 
for  home,  there  was  another  surprise.  It  was 
not  because  she  had  turned  the  stake-boat  first, 
for  in  fact  she  had  n't  turned  at  all,  but  was 
returning  in    her    own   novel    fashion — which 


MINAIE    LI  1  1  Lt    FKLLOWS   JUST    FUSHfc.i^ 
BREEZE    AT   GREATER    SfEED." 

at  once  clambered  down  to  see  what  manner 
of  craft  she  was.  When,  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  victor  was  slowly  drawn  from  the  water,  I 
carefully  noted  her  simplicity  of  construction  ; 
and  in  order  that  every  boy  reader  of  St. 
NICH0L.4S  mav  make  one  just  like  her,  I  have 
appended  the  following  detailed  instructions. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    THE    BOAT. 

Take  a  piece  of  board  two  feet  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  draw  a  pencil  line  along 
its  entire  length,   and  in  the  center.     On   this  line,  an 
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inch  from  one  end,  bore  a  hole  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  nearly  through  the  board.  II.ilf  .in  inch 
from  the  other  end,  and  on  s.inie  pencil  line,  put  in  a 
dchcale  screw-eye  that  has  .an  inside  diameter  of  three 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  then  cut  your  bo.ird  into  the 
shape  of  the  boat  as  shown  in  illustration. 

Now  take  a  stick  nine  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
square,  and  put  a  screw-eye—  same  size  and  kind  as  one 


picture.)  .\fter  this  take  six  pieces  of  stifT  writing-paper 
six  inches  long  and  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  cut 
each  into  the  shape  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  wind- 
mill ;  fasten  these  to  the  spokes  with  sealing-wax  at  exact 
angle,  .is  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  boat. 

The  blades  of  the  screw  are  made  of  three  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  each  three  and  a  half  inches  by  two  inches,  with 
.■■li'i's  sharpened.     Place  the  blades— with  sealing-w.ax  — 


THE   BOAT,   DRAWN  TO   SHOW  THE   SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 
THREE   FEET  THREE   INCHES.      THE   FLAG  IS  AT  THE 

mentioned  previously — into  one  end  of  it.  Shape  the 
other  end  of  this  stick  so  that  it  will  fit  tightly  into  the  hole 
already  made  in  the  boat,  and  then  round  it  off  so  as  to 
make  it  slightly  thinner  at  top  than  at  bottom.  The 
shaft  is  a  straight  cylindric.il  stick  thirty-nine  inches 
long,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  slightly  toward  each  end.  On  one  end 
fasten  with  plenty  of  sealing-wax  six  delicate  sticks 
cich  seven  and  three  quarter  inches  in  length,  tak- 
ing care  to  set  them  all  evenly  and  at  the  same  distance 
apart. 

Now  pass  the  shaft  through  the  screw-eyes  until  it  pro- 
jects one  foot  beyond  the  bow  of  the  boat.  1  fold  in  this 
position,  and  then,  while  slowly  turning  it,  put  sealing- 
wax  around  it,  each  side  of  the  forward  screw-eye.  These 
sealing-wax  shoulders  (if  I  may  call  them  such)  should 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.    (See 
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in  the  shaft  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  papers  on  the  windmill.  The  two  little  upright 
sticks  which  support  the  spool  are  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
high,  two  inches  apart,  and  fastened  with  sealing-wax  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  six  inches  from  the  stern.  After- 
ward burn  holes  through  these  supports  with  a  heated 
hat-pin. 

Tie  the  end  of  the  stout  cotton  to  an  empty  spool,  and 
wind  this  spool  with  as  much  thread  as  it  will  carry ;  then 
thrust  a  hat-pin  through  the  supports  and  the  spool,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  fasten  the  loose  end  of  the 
cotton  to  the  shaft.  On  starting  the  boat,  point  it  directly 
toward  the  wind,  when  the  little  screw  will  at  once  begin 
revolving  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  thread  is  all  unwound 
from  the  spool  the  windmill  will  cease  to  revolve,  and 
the  craft  will  sail  gallantly  back  to  the  shore  from  which 
she  was  started. 


THE   MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Bv   \'ikNA  Woods. 


The  world,  the  world  is  a  merry-go-round  ; 
And  all  the  people  we  see  are  bound 
On  a  daily  trip  that  is  never  done, 
And  a  yearly  journey  around  the  sun. 


ANOTHER    CHANCE. 


Bv  Julia  Truitt  Bishop. 


I'Hts,  the  eighth  of  the  "  long-stories-coniflete-in-oiie-niim/ier,"  is  about  life  at  a  girls'  ImirJiiig-school. 
The  purpose  is  to  shored— what  young  people  too  often  forget— ho-ti'  failure  may  follow  a  slight  deviation  front 
the  "straight  line"  of  duly,  but  that  the  noblest  eharaelers  may  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  great  failures. 
Though  teaehing  a  moral,  the  story  -^'ill  be  read  for  its  iKf/i  /uteres  f,  and  because  if  its  well  drawn  eharacters. 


"JACK   DANCED  A  JUBILANT   WAR-DANCE  ALL  ABOUND  THE    ROOM,    WAVING  THE  DUST-BRUSH." 

Chapter   I.  letter.      It  contained  a  note,  and  another  letter 

inanunsealedenvelope ;  andheranhiseawereves 

JACK    CLEARS    THE    WAV.  ,  ,     ,  ,,.,-, 

over  the  note,  and  then  went  dashing  down  the 

He  had  paused  in  the  post-office  door  long    street,  joyously  waving  that  inclosed  letter.     If 

enough  to  tear  ojien,  with  trembling  lingers,  a    he  were  making  undignified  haste,  what  did  it 
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matter?  For  everj-body  in  Roseville  had 
known  him  from  his  babyhood,  and  Mrs.  AI- 
dridge  and  Ethel  knew  him  best  of  all. 

He  burst  in  at  the  open  door  of  Mrs.  Al- 
dridge's  kitchen,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  his  eyes  shining.  Mrs.  Aldridge,  placidly 
sewing  at  the  window,  looked  up  with  a  ques- 
tioning smile.  It  had  been  a  good  number 
of  years,  now,  since  she  began  making  a  pet 
of  motherless  Jack  Carson,  whose  grandfather 
lived  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 

"  What  is  it,  Jack?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Aldridge,  such  good  fortune!  "  he 
cried.  "  Where  is  Ethel?  Comehere,  Ethel ;  it's 
about  you.  Ditl  n't  I  tell  you  that  I  would  be  the 
cause  of  your  making  your  fortune  some  day?  " 

And  he  took  off  his  hat  with  a  mock-heroic 
flourish,  and  set  it  on  the  head  of  the  girl  who 
had  come  in  and  stood  waiting,  dust-brush  in 
hand.  Tlien  he  sat  down  and  prepared  to  give 
Mrs.  Aldridge  the  letter,  but  at  the  last  minute 
he  held  it  back. 

"  I  've  often  told  you,"  he  said  with  an  in- 
genuous blush,  "that  I  'ni  'first-class  friends' 
with  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  of  Bellmont  College — and 
I  've  mentioned  Ethel  to  her—  and  told  her 
about  you — " 

After  which,  finding  tliat  he  was  not  making 
a  very  lucid  e.xplanation,  he  gave  the  letter  to 
the  astonished  lady  at  the  window,  and  she 
read  it  aloud : 

"  Bki.i..m(int  Coi.i.eok,  Springfield, 
"  August  9. 
"  Mv  I'EAR  Mrs.  Aldridge:  Through  my  young 
friend  J-ick  Cirson  I  have  heard  of  your  daughter — of 
her  capacity  for  learning,  and  of  your  ambitions  for  her. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  unable  to  give  her  the 
advantages  she  should  have.  My  own  education  was 
gained  through  the  kindness  of  others,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  pass  that  kindness  on  to  certain  bright 
.and  promising  girls,  who  will,  I  hope,  continue  the 
work  begun  by  those  who  educated  me.  If  you  are 
willing  to  trust  your  daughter  to  my  care,  I  will  receive 
her  as  a  boarding  pupil ;  and  unless  she  speaks  of  it 
herself  no  one  will  ever  know  that  she  is  not  received 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  others. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Laura  E.  Fairfax, 
"  President  Bellmont  College." 

Mrs.  Aldridge  had  turned  pale  before  the 
letter  was  finished,  and  her  voice  had  failed  so 
that    she    could    scarcely  read.      Jack  barely 
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waited  for  the  concluding  words  to  dance  a 
jubilant  war-dance  all  around  the  room,  waving 
the  dust-brush,  which  he  had  snatched  from 
Ethel  for  that  pur|)ose. 

"  Now  is  n't  that  great?  "  he  cried  with  boy- 
ish delight.  "That  's  the  chance  of  your  life- 
time, Ethel.  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  a  regular  trump, 
if  ever  there  was  one ;  and  there  's  a  great 
schoolful  of  bright  girls.  I  say,  Ethel,  you  '11 
carry  off  all  the  honors,  for  nine  tenths  of  those 
girls  are  rich  and  don't  think  it  necessary  to 
study." 

F^thel  had  forgotten  that  Jack's  hat  was  still 
perched  sidewise  on  her  brown  curls.  She 
was  standing  still,  with  eager,  parted  lips  and 
shining  eyes. 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  any  amount  of  new 
clothes,"  she  said  absently.  "  And  how  am  I 
to  get  them?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  boy's  reckless  disregard  of  clothes.  "They 
wear  a  uniform  at  Bellmont — a  — a  kind  of 
a  blue  sort  of  jacket  and — and  everything; 
all  the  girls  just  alike,  you  know — and  it  is  n't 
anything  to  make,  Mrs.  Aldridge.  I  could 
almost  make  it  myself,  I  've — I  've  looked 
at  it  so  much.  You  know,  sometimes  they  go 
walking  past  our  campus,"  he  added,  with  a 
demure. twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "And  then,  once 
a  month  they  hold  receptions." 

"  Oh,  Ethel,  you  're  going  to  have  a  chance! 
You  're  going  to  have  a  chance!"  murmured 
the  mother,  looking  straight  before  her  with 
quivering  lips;  and  Jack  knew  she  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  his  merry  chatter. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  can't  get  used  to  the 
thought  of  this  in  ten  minutes,"  he  said  cheerily. 
"  I  've  been  working  up  to  it  by  degrees  ever 
so  long,  so  I  can  hold  myself  down,  now  that 
it  's  happened.  I  '11  go  home  and  write  to 
Mrs.  Fairfax  now,  and  of  course  you  '11  both 
write.  And  say,  Ethel,  just  tell  her  that  you  've 
known  Jack  Carson  all  his  life,  and  that  he  's 
the  finest  boy  she  's  ever  likely  to  meet." 

He  dodged  the  flying  dust-bru.sh  which  she 
had  just  rescued  from  him,  and  ran  out  of  the 
door,  light  of  heart  and  of  foot.  He  had  made 
a  way  for  the  brightest  and  most  popular  girl 
in  Roseville  to  gain  the  thorough  education  for 
which    she   had   longed.     There  was  nothing 
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meritorious  in  his  having  done  so,  he  would 
have  said,  simply  because  it  was  the  only  natu- 
ral thing  to  do.  He  and  Ethel  had  been  com- 
panions and  friends  from  the  mud-pie  stage 
up  to  the  present.  AVhen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  at  Springfield,  a  year  before,  it  had 
seemed  hard  to  him  that  Ethel  must  stay  behind 
with  no  advantages  and  no  hopes  for  the  futiu-e 
beyond  teaching  some  petty  country  school. 
His  generous  praise  of  her  and  of  Mrs.  Aldridge 
had  led  to  this  morning's  triumph.  No  wonder 
that  the  tune  Jack  whistled  proclaimed  to  his 
grandfather,  long  before  he  reached  home,  that 
he  was  in  a  merry  mood. 

The  letters  were  duly  written,  and  Ethel,  in 
feverish  haste,  started  to  the  post-office.  The 
next  train  for  Springfield  would  not  pass  through 
Roseville  until  that  afternoon,  but  she  could 
not  wait.  She  was  wild  with  excitement,  and 
a  new  fire  burned  in  her  eyes  and  crimsoned  her 
cheeks.  This  morning,  only  an  hour  or  two 
ago,  she  had  been  sweeping  and  dusting,  with 
no  prospect  before  her  but  the  same  old  hum- 
drum tasks  every  morning  of  her  life.  Now  it 
was  as  though  Aladdin  had  rubbed  his  lamp, 
and  what  might  not  come  to  pass?  Her  hori- 
zon was  suddenly  filled  with  visions  of  white 
graduating-robes,  and  scenes  of  triumph,  and 
gay,  flitting  figures  that  were  all  like  herself, 
and  all  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  She  and 
her  mother  would  have  a  sweet  little  cottage 
somewhere  ;  and  her  mother  would  wear  a  black 
dress  and  a  filmy  white  handkerchief  folded 
across  her  breast,  and  would  sit  and  read  all 
day,  with  gold-rimmed  glasses  instead  of  those 
homely  old  steel  ones ;  and  there  would  be  a 
servant  to  do  the  work — that  wretched  house- 
work, which  Ethel  detested  with  all  her  heart. 
She  smiled  and  held  up  her  head  triumphantly 
at  the  very  thought  of  it — and  turning  a  corner 
just  then,  almost  ran  against  Josie  Barnes,  whom 
she  did  not  like.  Not  that  she  had  anything 
against  Josie  Barnes,  but  they  had  been  class- 
mates and  rivals  in  the  village  school  from  the 
first  grade  up ;  and  then,  Josie  had  an  e.xas- 
perating  way  of  saying  things. 

"Mercy,  Ethel!  You  look  feverish!"  .said 
Josie,  now.  "  Been  over  the  stove  too  long  this 
hot  morning?  I  'm  just  going  down  to  your 
house  to  get  your  motherto  make  my  new  dress." 
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"It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  go,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Ethel,  with  dignity,  intensely  irri- 
tated and  willing  to  triumph  a  little.  "  I  am 
going  away  to  school  on  the  first,  and  mama 
will  be  very  busy  sewing  for  me." 

It  delighted  her  to  see  Josie's  start  of  sur- 
prise and  incredulous  stare,  and  she  added 
complacently  : 

"  I  am  going  to  Bellmont  College  to  finish 
my  course." 

"My!  but  you  are  coming  up!"  exclaimed 
Josie,  too  astonished  to  be  other  than  down- 
right and  disagreeable.  "  Bellmont  's  awfully 
expensive.  I  should  n't  think  your  mother 
could  afford  it." 

For  one  swift  moment  an  awful  choice  flashed 
before  Ethel's  vision.  Should  she  tell  Josie  the 
truth,  and  have  her  bruit  it  abroad  among  all 
her  friends?  No  doubt  she  would  tell  it  in  the 
least  favorable  way ;  perhaps  she  would  even 
say  that  "  Ethel  Aldridge  was  a  charity  student 
at  Bellmont."  Her  very  soul  sickened  at  the 
thought,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  color  she 
replied : 

"At  any  rate,  my  mother  thinks  she  can." 

And  with  a  curt  good-by  she  went  on  her 
way  to  the  post-office. 

Most  things  in  our  lives  have  their  begin- 
nings, and  Ethel  was  wholly  unconscious  that 
this  brief  conversation  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  many  strange  things. 

"  I  '11  stop  on  the  way  home  and  tell  Maud 
Andrews  all  about  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  in 
excuse  for  the  little  something  in  her  conscience 
that  troubled  her. 

But  there  were  some  purchases  to  make  for 
her  mother,  because  the  sewing  must  begin  at 
once,  and  she  was  delayed  about  them  an  hour 
or  two.  When  she  opened  the  gate  at  Maud's 
home  at  last,  Maud  came  flying  out  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Ethel,  Josie  stopped  and  told  us,"  she 
cried.  "And  is  n't  it  good  luck?  I  'm  just 
as  glad  as  though  it  had  happened  to  me! " 

And  while  Maud  chattered,  there  was  Mrs. 
Andrews  in  the  door,  holding  out  both  hands 
and  ready  to  hug  Ethel  with  delight. 

Well,  she  would  tell  them  about  it  after 
a  while. 

"  You  know,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  when 
Josie   told    me,"   said    Maud,   excitedly.      "  I 
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did  n't  think  it  possible  that  you  could  be  able 
— we  've  always  talked  over  the  ways  and 
means  together.  But  Josie  said  she  asked  you 
about  that,  and  you  were  able — and  I  '11  de- 
clare, I  could  fly,  Ethel,  I  'm  so  glad.  I  sat 
right  down  and  wrote  to  Will,  and  told  him  all 
about  it." 

Will  was  the  fine  young  fellow  who  was  dig- 
ging a  farm  out  of  the  backwoods  to  make  a 
home  for  Maud  some  day.  "  Well,"  said  Ethel 
to  herself,  "  I  'U  wait,  and  get  Maud  to  walk 
home  with  me,  and  tell  her  then." 

But  the  call  was  over,  and  Maud  had  walked 
half-way  home  with  her,  and  the  story  was  not 
told;  and  now  it  never  could  be  told — as 
Ethel  imagined.  Ethel  Aldridge,  the  girl  whom 
every  one  had  loved  for  her  transparent  honesty, 
hurried  home  and  laid  the  packages  on  the  table. 

"  Mama,"  she  said,  "  I  have  n't  told  any  one 
of  the  terms  on  which  I  am  going  to  Bellmont, 
and  I  've  been  thinking  that  we  should  n't  let 
any  one  know." 

Mrs.  Aldridge  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Ethel,"  she  cried,  "we  would  surely 
tell  our  friends  of  a  kindness  like  that — a  kind- 
ness that  is  to  give  a  poor  girl  the  advantages 
that  are  enjoyed  by  those  higher  up  in  the 
world!" 

"  That  is  just  it,"  said  Ethel,  eagerly.  "  I 
think  her  letter  shows  that  she  does  n't  care  to 
have  it  talked  about,  and  you  can  easily  see  the 
reason.  If  everybody  is  told  of  it,  she  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  applications  to  take  other 
girls  on  the  same  terms — and  you  can  under- 
stand that  she  can't  fill  the  college  with  pupils 
who  don't  pay  anything." 

And  the  argument  was  such  a  good  one  that 
Ethel  instantly  let  herself  believe  it.  From  that 
time  on,  it  was  for  Mrs.  Fairfax's  sake  that  she 
told  no  one  how  she  went  to  Bellmont  College. 

The  chief  difficulty  was  with  Jack.  When 
she  made  to  him  that  evening  the  carefully 
prepared  speech  she  had  been  thinking  of, 
he  looked  surprised. 

"  Of  course,  Ethel,  that  's  with  you,"  he 
said.  "  No,  I  have  n't  mentioned  it— did 
you  think  I  would?  But  I  was  a  little  taken 
aback  this  evening  when  Josie  Barnes  told  me 
a  string  of  nonsense  about  a  wonderful  rise  of 
fortune  you  had  been  telling  her  of—" 
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"  Oh,  Jack,  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind!  "  cried 
the  horrified  Ethel.  "  I  said  that  mama  was. 
able  to  send  me,  and  she  is  now.  You  can't 
go  about  telling  all  your  private  affairs  to 
people  like  Josie  Barnes.  I  don't  mind  every- 
body up  at  school  knowing  all  about  it,  for 
they  'II  understand  it ;  and  after  a  while  I  'II  ex- 
plain it  to  a  few  intimate  friends  here.  But 
you  know  what  a  gossipy  little  old  place 
this  is." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  replied  the  boy, 
more  soberly  than  was  his  wont.  "  But  I 
had  n't  thought  of  it  in  that  way.  My  way 
would  have  been  just  to  tell  it  straight  out  to 
everybody  that  came  near  me,  and  so  have 
done  with  it." 

"That  's  very  easy  for  you  to  say,"  said 
Ethel,  warmly.  "  You  've  never  known  what 
poverty  is." 

And  she  ran  away  from  him  and  shut  herself 
up  in  her  room  and  cried  a  little,  notwithstand- 
ing the  grand  good  fortune  that  had  come  into 
her  humdrum  life,  and  that  was  going  to  make 
"  everything  possible." 

At  least  half  the  young  people  of  the  village 
went  down  to  the  station  to  see  Ethel  off — 
because  she  had  grown  up  with  them  from  her 
babyhood.  Since  Ethel's  good  fortune  had 
been  first  announced  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  much  excitement  in  every  home 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles ;  and  many  of 
Mrs.  Aldridge's  friends  and  acquaintances  felt 
aggrieved  because  they  had  not  been  taken  into 
her  confidence.  They  had  given  her  every 
opportunity  to  confide  in  them  ;  they  had  visited 
her  early  and  often,  had  talked  about  Ethel's 
going  away,  and  had  hinted  delicately  at  the 
expense  ;  but, remembering  Ethel's  "argument," 
she  had  quietly  turned  the  subject,  and  they 
were  baffled.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
come  into  possession  of  some  kind  of  wind- 
fall, and  did  not  mean  to  tell  them  of  it ;  and 
they  thought  their  friendship  deserved  better 
treatment.  They  were  not  too  pleased,  and 
stood  somewhat  aloof,  watching  the  little  group 
that  was  gathered  around  Mrs.  Aldridge  and 
Ethel — and  Jack  Carson,  for  Jack  was  going 
up  to  the  university  on  the  same  train. 

"  Oh,  Ethel,  it  does  seem  too  good  to  be 
true!  "  cried  Maud,  for  the  twentieth  time,  giv- 
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ing  her  friend's  arm  a  delighted  squeeze.  "  If 
I  had  been  your  fairy  godmother,  I  could  n't 
wish  better  than  this  for  you." 

"  Yes,"  added  Josie  Barnes,  from  the  other 
side ;  "  it  must  be  lovely  to  have  plenty  of 
money  and  be  able  to  go  to  aristocratic  board- 
ing-schools and  all  that.  Some  of  the  rest  of 
us  would  have  liked  it — but  we  're  not  all  rich." 

A  deathly  silence  followed  the  speech,  and 
Ethel  heard  the  slow  "tick,  tick,  tick"  of  the 
waiting-room  clock.  A  fierce  flood  of  anger 
and  humiliation  sent  the  blood  into  her  face  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes  ;  but  it  was  Jack  who  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Oh,  there  's  nothing  like  an  Aladdin's 
lamp!  "  he  cried,  with  a  mock-heroic  air,  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat  and  using  an  imaginary 
lorgnette.  You  simply  rub  it,  and,  presto!  off 
you  go  to  boarding-school  or  wherever  you 
please.     You  have  only  to  look  at  me,  now — " 

And  then  the  train-whistle  sounded,  and  they 
all  crowded  closer,  laughing  with  Jack.  In  an- 
other minute  Ethel  was  in  the  car,  looking  out 
at  a  multitude  of  faces  and  seeing  only  her 
mother's  in  the  midst  of  them,  white,  thin,  and 
with  eyes  unnaturally  large  and  bright  because 
the  tears  were  about  to  come. 

"Good-by,  Ethel!  Good  luck,  Ethel!" 
Maud  was  crying.  And  so,  smiling  proudlv 
back  at  them,  Ethel  went  out  to  her  new  life. 

Chapter  II. 

A    TANGLED    WEB. 

HROUGH  all  Jack  Car- 
son's running  fire  of  light- 
hearted  nonsense,  on  the 
way  up  to  Springfield, 
some  twenty  miles  away, 
Ethel  was  telling  herself 
monotonously  that  now 
she  was  done  with  Josie 
Barnes,  and  would  never  again  have  to  make 
equivocations  that  were  almost  falsehoods. 
The  memory  of  it  was  a  continual  irritation. 
She  had  always  been  the  soul  of  candor,  and 
had  even  gained  in  her  earlier  years  a  reputa- 
tion for  downrightness  that  was  not  always 
careful  to  smooth  things  over  for  politeness' 
sake.     And  here  had  she,  Ethel,  the  candid  and 


truthful,  been  betrayed  into  something  that  was 
at  least  a  misrepresentation — a  something  that 
stung  and  tortured  her,  and  kept  pace  with 
the  flying  train,  and  was  not  to  be  left 
behind. 

"  I  '11  let  the  girls  at  school  know  all  about 
it  as  soon  as  I  get  well  acquainted,"  she  told 
herself,  dreamily.  "They  will  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  how  it  is  merely  money 
borrowed — for  of  course  I  shall  repay  Mrs. 
Fairfax  when  I  go  to  work." 

Her  head  went  up  at  the  thought  of  it,  and 
in  her  dreams  the  money  was  as  good  as  paid 
already.  How  she  would  like  to  see  Josie 
Barnes  then! 

"  Don't  curl  your  lip  and  lilt  your  nose  at 
me  that  way,  Ethel,"  she  heard  Jack  saying 
sternly.  "  Really,  you  've  said  hardly  a  word. 
That 's  the  reward  I  get  for  being  entertaining. 
Did  you  know  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney? Yonder  's  Springfield  around  that  bend — 
and  there  's  the  university,  where  they  are  mak- 
ing a  doctor  out  o'  me ;  and  there  's  Bellmont, 
on  that  highest  hill.  Now,  my  dear  girl,  one 
last  word  of  advice.  It  '11  be  a  month  before 
I  '11  see  you, — to  talk  to, — so  keep  your  eyes 
shut  and  your  mouth  open — no,  turn  that 
around  ;  I  never  could  get  it  straight !  " 

And  he  took  her  bundles  and  led  the  way 
out  to  the  platform,  where  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  stood 
waiting. 

That  very  evening  Etiiel  wrote  a  hurried 
letter  home.  "  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  is  lovely,"  she 
wrote,  "  with  the  most  beautiful  silver-white 
hair  you  ever  saw ;  and  yet  she  does  n't  look 
half  old  enough  to  be  gray.  She  is  so  kind  to 
me,  and  has  made  me  feel  at  home  already. 
It  seems  odd  for  poor,  penniless  me  to  be  in  a 
school  like  this,  where  there  are  so  many  rich 
girls.  I  have  three  room-mates,  and  they  all 
are  the  daughters  of  wealthy  men.  One  of 
them  is  Florence  House  ;  her  father  is  the  Mr. 
House  who  owns  the  Morrisdale  factories,  and 
he  is  a  bank  president  and  I  don't  know  what  all 
besides.     I  suppose  they  think  I  am  rich,  too." 

And  Ethel  had  meant  to  be  frank  with  her 
schoolmates,  and  never  again  to  place  herself  on 
a  false  footing,  as  she  had  done  at  home!  It 
was  not  that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  every  one 
the    circumstances   of    her   admission    to    the 
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school,  but  she  had  equivocated  and  had  sent 
abroad  a  wrong  impression,  and  tlie  thought 
of  it  filled  her  with  humiliation.  Hut,  again, 
she  said  to  herself  that  the  very  first  time  there 
was  ni-ed  of  it  she  would  surely  let  the  girls 
know  how  she  was  making  her  way  tlirough 
school,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  l''airfax's  kindness. 

But  that  first  afternoon  she  sat  in  her  room 
watching  Florence  and  May  and  Elise  make 
their  hurried  toilets  for  tlie  daily  walk.  She 
had  been  ready  in  a  very  few  moments,  and 
was  smiling  a  little  as  Florence  jerked  her 
jacket  this  way  and  that  and  tried  on  her  col- 
lege cap  at  many  different  angles. 

"  I  'II  never  go  to  another  school  where 
there  's  a  uniform! "  she  cried  at  last.  "  Think 
of  being  forced  to  wear  this  hideous  blue!  — and 
with  my  complexion!  It  's  all  very  well  for 
you,"  she  added,  catching  Ethel's  smile.  "  You 
can  wear  any  color.  But  a  brunette,  like  me! 
Why,  I  'm  simply  a  fright!" 

"  But  I  thought  the  uniforms  were  very 
pretty,"  said  Ethel,uneasily,  with  a  sinking  at  her 
heart  as  she  remembered  how  little  her  mother 
had  been  able  to  afford  the  money  for  hers. 

"  Oh,  they  are  as  pretty  as  the  average  uni- 
form," .said  Florence,  ungraciously.  "  But 
ditl  n't  it  make  you  wretched  to  leave  all  your 
beautiful  clothes  at  home  and  come  up  here 
to  wear  an  old  blue  skirt  and  jacket  forever?  " 

Once  again  a  choice  was  before  her.  Flor- 
ence had  turned  and  was  looking  at  her  while 
she  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  the  other  girls  stood 
ready.  .A  choking  something  was  in  Ethel's 
throat.  It  seemed  an  age,  but  it  was  all  over 
in  a  second.     Then  she  had  replied  evenly : 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  mind  it  so  very  much." 

And  then  the  bell  sounded  below,  and  she 
led  the  way  from  the  room. 

The  walk  did  Ethel  little  good  that  evening, 
though  it  led  past  the  university  campus,  and 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jack  making  a  famous 
home  run  in  the  ball  game  out  in  front,  and 
though  the  boys  cheered  Bellmont  loud  and 
long.  Florence,  who  walked  beside  her,  found 
Ethel  a  dull  companion,  for  she  was  silent  and 
absorbed.  Before  the  walk  was  ended,  Ethel 
had  formed  a  resolution.  It  was  not  too  late 
—she  would  set  herself  right  that  very  evening. 

But   that   night,  as  they  were  preparing  to 


settle  to  their  studies,  Elise,  an  impulsive  little 
madcap,  said  gaily : 

"  I  'in  so  glad  that  we  have  Ethel  this  year 
instead  of  Jessie  Barker.  SJ^e  was  so  disagree- 
able!" 

"  And  to  think  of  her  being  a  charity  scholar, 
after  all  we  endiu'ed  from  herl"  rejoined  the 
haughty  Florence.  "  We  did  n't  find  that  out 
till  the  session  was  nearly  over.  Mama  was  as- 
tonished at  Mrs.  Fairfax  putting  her  with  us." 

"Oh,  who  cares  for  her  being  a  charity 
scholar?  "  retorted  Elise.  "  Anybody  may  be 
poor,  but  nobody  need  be  disagreeable." 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  come  to  Bellinont 
College  to  a.ssociate  with  just  <7;/)body,"  said 
Florence,  scornfully. 

And  that  was  why  Ethel  never  told.  Her 
cheeks  were  crimson,  and  the  pages  of  her  book 
swam  in  an  indistinct  blur  before  her  eyes.  She 
wished  herself  back  at  home,  with  no  prospects 
and  no  ambitions.  She  felt  herself  a  coward, 
untruthful  and  dishonorable,  for  she  had  placed 
herself  in  a  position  to  be  insulted  by  this 
haughty  girl  who  was  not  half  so  well-bred  as 
Ethel's  own  poor  mother,  working  beyond  her 
strength  that  she  might  keep  her  daughter  at 
school. 

But  custom  reconciles  one  to  many  things. 
.'V  week  later  Florence  chanced  to  see  the 
postmark  on  one  of  Ethel's  letters,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Roseville!  ^Vhy,  I  did  n't  know  you  lived 
there.  Mama  and  I  spent  one  sumrrier  with  the 
Oliphants  at  Roseville.  Do  you  know  the  Oli- 
phants?  " 

This  time  she  did  not  give  herself  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose. 

"The  Oliphants?"  she  answered  readily. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  know  them— but  not  intimately. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Europe,  you 
know ;  and  once  in  a  long  while  they  come 
down  with  a  house-party.  What  a  beautiful 
home  they  have!  Do  you  remember  their  con- 
servatory? " 

She  might  have  added  that  she  knew  the 
Oliphants  as  the  other  people  of  Roseville  did, 
from  meeting  them  as  they  rode  or  drove  about 
the  town  and  along  the  country  roads ;  and  that 
she  had  carried  up  to  the  great  house  some 
sewing  which  her  mother  had  done  for  Mrs. 
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Oliphant,  and  so  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
interior  of  the  beautiful  home.  But  she  did  not 
tell  this  side  of  the  story,  and  a  few  moments 
later  she  was  singing  with  an  untroubled  con- 
science. On  the  whole,  she  told  herself,  she 
had  adopted  the  only  possible  course.  She  must 
be  free  to  study  without  worry  and  anxiety,  in 
order  to  gain  the  education  that  would  enable 
her  to  support  herself;  and  if  these  girls 
learned  the  truth  they  would  make  her  life  un- 
endurable. It  did  not  concern  them  in  the 
least  whether  she  were  rich  or  poor.  Person- 
ally, she  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  them, 
and  being  their  superior  in  thoroughness  and 
quickness  of  comprehension,  was  always  ready 
to  help  them  over  their  little  difficulties. 

Before  the  session  was  two  weeks  old  Mrs. 
Fairfax  met  Jack  Carson,  and  said  to  him 
warmly : 

"  Your  judgment  is  good,  Jack.  The  little 
girl  you  praised  so  highly  is  going  to  be  one  of 
my  star  pupils.  And  she  is  such  a  sweet  little 
lady  in  her  manners,  too.  She  is  having  a  fine 
influence  over  the  three  girls  in  her  room. 
■  Last  year  that  room  dragged  all  the  session  ; 
but  now  they  all  are  improving  in  scholarship 
froin  day  to  day." 

"  See  what  comes  to  people  who  put  their 
whole  confidence  in  me!  "  replied  Jack,  saucily. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  that  the 
pupils  of  Bellmont  gave  their  first  reception  to 
the  university  boys,  and  Jack  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shake  hands  with  his  chum  and  play- 
mate of  the  old  days.  Before  she  had  spoken 
half  a  dozen  words  he  found  himself  studying 
Ethel  with  a  puzzled  frown,  wondering  if  she 
were  really  changed  at  all,  or  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten how  she  used  to  be. 

"  I  led  my  class  this  month,  Jack,"  she  said  ju- 
bilantly. "Won't  that  be  good  news  for  mama?  " 

He  took  her  over  to  a  window  and  sat  down 
by  her,  while  she  told  him  that  she  was  at  last 
beginning  to  hold  up  her  head,  for  here  no  one 
knew  that  she  was  poor. 

"  I  've  always  known  it,  Ethel,  and  I  like 
you  just  as  well,"  said  Jack,  quietly.  Decidedly, 
Ethel  must  have  changed. 

"  Is  n't  Mrs.  Fairfax  lovely? "  she  cried, 
leaving  the  dangerous  subject.  "  Do  you  know 
what  made  her  hair  so  white?     I  have  heard 
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all  about  it.  It  was  her  son,  you  know — her 
only  son  ;  and  he  's  broken  her  heart  and  ruined 
himself,  and  he  's  in  prison  somewhere — " 

"Ethel!" 

Jack's  horrified  eyes  were  fastened  on  her 
face,  and  he  had  involuntarily  lifted  his  hand 
as  if  to  stop  her. 

"  Ethel,"  he  went  on  presently,  a  note  of 
sternness  in  his  voice,  "  I  have  known  Mrs. 
Fairfax  since  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  time  when  I  would  have  allowed 
anybody  to  tell  me  anything  about  her  private 
affairs." 

"  Oh,  this  is  your  evening  to  lecture,  is  it?" 
said  Ethel,  with  rising  color.  "  Shall  I  clear  a 
place  on  the  rostrum  and  ring  the  bell  for  order?" 

But  Jack  was  not  easily  offended. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Ethel,"  he  said  seriously  and 
candidly.  "  You  have  been  listening  to  gossip 
about  the  best  friend  you  've  ever  had,  and, 
worse  still,  you  've  been  repeating  it.  No,  I 
don't  want  it  repeated  even  to  me.  I  would 
have  gone  fifty  miles  out  of  my  way  to  keep 
from  hearing  it! " 

"You  will  not  be  troubled  soon  by  any  fur- 
ther speech  of  mine,"  said  Ethel,  rising ;  and 
with  a  haughty  little  bow  she  walked  away. 
Tack  made  his  excuses  early,  and  went  home. 
He  had  meant  to  be  a  friend  to  Ethel,  and  now 
they  were  alienated,  forthe  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Ethel  lay  awake  for  hours  that  night,  tingling 
with  mortification  over  Jack's  very  decided  re- 
proof. What  right  had  he  to  reprove  her? 
Did  he  think  that  she  was  only  a  common 
gossip  because  she  merely  mentioned  this  one 
little  incident  that  he  should  have  found  in- 
teresting? Jack  had  certainly  been  very  rude, 
and  it  would  serve  him  right  if  she  refused  to 
be  reconciled. 

For  by  this  time  Ethel's  point  of  view  was 
wholly  changed.  The  girls  who  shared  her 
room  gossiped  about  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  she  had 
learned  to  join  glibly  in  the  idle  talk,  for  she 
was  morbidly  anxious  to  seem  in  nowise  differ- 
ent from  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  independence  of 
thought  and  action  was  gone,  and  she  was  fast 
becoming  a  very  servile  Ethel,  who  followed 
where  the  silly,  empty-headed  Florence  chose 
to  lead. 
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Chapter  III. 

ON    THE    WRONG    ROAD. 

JASV  is  the  descent  into  .Aver- 
nus,  says  the  old  proverb,  and 
Ethel  was  finding  the  truth 
of  it.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  there  was  no  other 
way  than  the  downward  road, 
when  one  has  once  started. 
Having  committed  herself  to  statements  which 
carried  with  them  the  impression  that  she  was 
something  higher  than  she  really  was  in  the 
social  scale,  she  had  never  seen  a  place  where 
she  could  retract.  True,  she  had  told  no  direct 
falsehoods — she  comforted  herself  with  that 
reflection  ;  and  now  her  position  was  established 
among  the  girls,  and  doubtless  the  trouble  was 
all  over. 

"Let  's  see!"  said  Elise,  the  evening  after 
the  reception,  as  the  four  chums  sat  in  the 
moonlight  near  the  window,  indulging  in  one 
of  the  midnight  frolics  which  were  so  carefully 
hidden  from  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  at  which  many 
kinds  of  indigestibles  were  devoured.  "  It  was 
May's  treat  first,  then  Florence's,  and  this  is 
mine.  Your  turn  ne.xt,  Ethel — and  do  give  us 
something  new.  I  am  tired  to  death  of  potted 
chicken  and  chocolate  creams." 

The  first  of  the  stolen  feasts  had  filled  Ethel 
with  secret  dismay,  but  she  had  taken  part  in 
it,  urged  by  her  morbid  fear  of  seeming  different 
from  other  girls.  With  the  second  the  sense 
of  disloyalty  to  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  grown  lighter; 
and  now  her  secret  and  only  trouble  was  the 
haunting  agony  of  spending  her  little  store  of 
money  on  midnight  treats.  But  it  must  be 
done.  There  was  not  the  smallest  hesitation 
on  her  part.  Her  mother  had  sent  her  the  sum 
for  which  she  had  written  to  buy  drawing  ma- 
terials, and  she  had  been  very  jubilant  over  it, 
for  she  had  a  real  talent  for  art.  Nevermind  ; 
she  would  get  cheaper  materials  than  she  had 
intended — and  perhaps  her  mother  could  spare 
her  a  little  more  money.  The  home  expenses 
were  surely  very  light  now.  Doubtless  there 
would  be  a  little  store  laid  up  just  for  her  ex- 
penses, and  this  was  something  she  could  not 
avoid.  She  would  write  the  next  morning  and 
ask  her  mother  to  send  a  little  more. 


Somehow,  that  letter  to  her  mother  took  a 
long  time  to  write,  and  her  face  reddened  as 
she  read  it  over.  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  ask  you 
for  more  money  already,"  she  said,  "  but  it  does 
seem  that  there  are  always  new  expenses  coming 
up.  My  gloves  are  looking  so  shabby,  and  I 
am  out  of  stamps,  and  need  several  little  things  ; 
and  if  you  can  spare  me  as  much  as  two  dollars 
I  shall  be  so  glad,  and  will  promise  not  to 
trouble  you  again  for  a  long  time." 

While  she  was  reading  over  the  letter  Flor- 
ence came  in,  and  Ethel  started  guiltily  and 
hastily  folded  the  sheet  and  thrust  it  into  the 
envelope. 

"  Writing  home  for  money?  "  Florence  asked 
carelessly.  "  Of  course  you  are.  I  never  write 
home  for  anything  else.  You  've  got  to  have 
plenty  of  money  to  make  life  bearable  at  a 
school  like  this.  I  hope  you  'II  know  how  to 
spend  it  when  you  get  it,  for  I  'm  dying  for  a 
treat  that  amounts  to  something." 

Ethel  thought  with  secret  dismay  of  the  ex- 
pensive bonbons  that  had  been  sjiread  at  the 
other  feasts,  but  she  answered  lightly : 

"  Oh,  just  leave  that  to  me! " 

Florence  had  gone  to  the  mirror  to  arrange 
her  hair,  but  she  dropped  her  arms  and  cried 
petulantly : 

"Oh,  do  come  and  help  me  fix  my  hair! 
Suzette  always  did  it  for  me,  and  I  can't  get 
used  to  doing  it  myself.  Is  n't  it  awful  to  do 
without  a  maid  when  you  've  always  been  used 
to  one?  " 

"  It  certainly  is  dreadful!"  murmured  Ethel, 
intent  on  the  dark  waves  of  hair  that  she  was 
so  deftly  braiding. 

"  But  you  have  learned  how  so  much  easier 
than  I  have,"  Florence  went  on,  turning  her 
head  from  side  to  side  to  admire  the  effect. 
"  You  do  that  beautifully.  And  see  how  pretty 
yours  always  is!  How  did  you  learn  to  do  it 
yourself — and  this  your  first  session  away  from 
home,  too?  " 

"  Oh,  mama  always  insisted  on  my  learning 
it,  so  that  I  would  never  have  any  trouble  about 
it,"  said  the  girl  who  had  waited  on  herself 
from  her  childhood. 

"Some  mothers  are  so  sensible!"  purred 
Florence.  "If  it  would  n't  be  such  an  imposi- 
tion I  'd  ask  you  to  arrange  my  hair  every  day." 
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"  Oh,  it  will  be  no  trouble  at  all,"  said  Ethel. 

"How  different  you  are  from  other  girls!" 
cried  Florence,  smiling  at  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror.  "Jessie  Barker  could  make  my  hair 
perfectly  lovely,  but  when  I  asked  her  the  same 
thing  she  was  insulted,  and  said  she  did  n't 
come  to  school  to  play  lady's-maid  to  anybody  ; 
and  after  I  had  offered  to  pay  her  for  it,  too! 
I  think  she  took  a  good  deal  on  herself,  con- 
sidering—" 

"I  think  so!"  interrupted  Ethel,  hastily. 
"  As  for  me,  I  think  it  a  real  pleasure  to  help 
the  girls  one  likes." 

"  Oh,  but  you  see,  you  are  a  lady,"  smiled 
Florence,  "  and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  What  a  pretty  color  you  have, 
Ethel!  Even  these  wretched  old  uniforms  look 
lovely  on  you.  There  's  the  bell ;  we  '11  have 
to  run,  or  Old  Lady  Fairfax  will  have  a  dozen 
checks  ready  for  us." 

And  in  spite  of  the  hot  indignation  that 
swept  over  Ethel  like  a  flame  at  hearing  such 
a  flippant  epithet  applied  to  the  lady  who  had 
befriended  her,  she  made  no  protest,  because 
— well,  because  they  were  going  down  the  stairs 
the  ne.xt  moment,  and  it  is  diiificult  to  talk  on 
the  stairs  ;  and  because  it  did  not  really  concern 
her  what  other  people  said  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  so 
long  as  she  said  nothing  wrong  herself;  and 
because  some  other  time  would  do  as  well ;  and, 
in  short,  for  a  multitude  of  good  reasons.  For 
Ethel's  moral  sensibilities  were  weakening,  and 
she  had  learned  how  to  make  many  ready  ex- 
cuses to  her  conscience. 

The  money  came  from  her  mother,  with  a 
letter  that  filled  her  with  vague  trouble  and 
sharp  self-reproach.  "  I  send  the  money,"  she 
wrote  ;  "  but  do  be  careful,  Ethel,  about  spend- 
ing every  cent  of  it,  and  don't  buy  anything 
you  are  not  compelled  to  have.  Somehow,  my 
work  has  fallen  short  lately,  —  I  think  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  I  have  suddenly 
grown  independent,— and  most  of  the  sewing 
has  gone  to  Miss  Snyder.  Well,  she  needs  it, 
too.  I  did  feel  hurt,  though,  when  Mrs.  Barnes 
put  me  off  about  paying  for  Josie's  two  dresses, 
and  .said  that  if  I  could  afford  to  keep  my 
daughter  at  Bellmont  I  must  have  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  she  had,  and  I  could  certainly 
afford  to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  the  money  for 


two  dresses.  W'orst  of  all,  my  eyes  are  trou- 
bling me  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
go  on  with  my  work  at  night  — and  you  know 
I  can't  give  that  up,  now  that  the  days  are  so 
short  and  expenses  are  so  high." 

The  tears  gushed  to  Ethel's  eyes  as  she  read 
these  homely  details.  Somehow,  in  the  midst 
of  these  new  and  absorbing  interests,  she  had 
almost  lost  sight  of  her  mother.  She  remem- 
bered now  that  she  had  written  but  three  letters 
home  since  she  came,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
hasty  scrawls,  and  two  of  them  had  been  re- 
quests for  money.  Poor,  lonely,  hard-working 
mother!  She  would  send  the  money  back 
wM'thout  delay.  She  would  ask  Mrs.  Fairfax  if 
there  were  not  some  w-ay  by  which  she  could 
make  a  little  money  while  she  was  at  school, 
and  help  her  mother  along.     She  would  — 

"  Oh,  your  money  has  come!  "  cried  all  three 
of  the  girls  in  a  breath,  bursting  into  the  room 
and  noticing  the  money-order  crushed  up  in 
Ethel's  hand. 

"  That  means  that  we  have  our  treat 
promptly  on  time,"  laughed  Florence.  "  Make 
it  crystallized  fruits,  Ethel,  and  remember  that 
Oliveiri's  are  the  best,  and  that  we  shall  want 
a  quantity,  for  we  all  are  half  starved." 

"  Girls,"  exclaimed  Elise,  reflectively,  laugh- 
ing and  dimpling  at  the  thought,  "you  remem- 
ber how  Jessie  Barker  used  to  help  eat  all  our 
treats,  and  then  back  out  when  her  turn  came, 
because  she  said  it  was  n't  treating  Mrs.  Fairfax 
right?  " 

The  others  shrieked  with  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  the  speech  Ethel  had  been 
going  to  make  was  never  made.  She  even 
joined  in  the  laugh,  in  a  mirthless  way,  though 
she  was  very  pale  as  she  slipped  the  money- 
order  into  her  pocket-book. 

After  all,  now  that  the  money  had  come,  she 
might  as  well  spend  it  as  she  had  intended. 
Her  mother  would  not  expect  it  back,  and  of 
course  she  must  be  able  to  spare  it  or  she  would 
not  have  sent  it.  Besides,  if  the  money  were 
sent  back  now,  her  mother  would  naturally  ask 
why  it  was  asked  for  if  it  was  not  needed.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  the  money— she 
was  surprised  to  think  that  had  not  occurred  to 
her  at  first.  But  she  would  certainly  make  this 
the  last.     She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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any  more  of  the  treats,  and  then  tliey  would 
not  expect  anything  from  her.  So  once  more 
Ethel  mentally  arranged  all  the  future  satisfac- 
torily, and  then  did  wrong  in  the  present,  with 
many  good  excuses  for  it,  and,  each  time  as  she 
said  to  herself,  "  for  the  last  time." 

Saturday  morning  she  asked  and  received 
permission  to  go  to  the  ])ost-office  for  stamps  and 
to  the  book-store  for  drawing  materials. 

That  afternoon  Jack  Carson,  walking  across 
the  park,  saw  Mrs.  Fairfax  in  a  ilistant  avenue, 
and  leaped  a  hedge  or  two  and  half  a  dozen 
flower-beds  to  intercept  her.  She  greeted  him 
in  the  old  affectionate  way,  but  she  did  not 
begin  talking  of  Kthel,  as  she  had  done  when 
he  met  her  last. 

"And  how  is  Ethel  doing?  "  he  asked  pres- 
ently.     "  Still  at  the  head  of  her  classes?  " 

"  Still  at  the  head,  Jack,"  she  answered 
gravely.     "  She  is  a  very  intelligent  girl." 

Was  there  something  back  of  her  speech,  or 
did  he  only  imagine  so?  He  rattled  on,  trying 
to  fill  an  uncomfortable  pause. 

"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  this  morning,  just 
coming  out  of  Oliveiri's,  but  she  was  too  far 
away  for  me  to  overtake  her.  Besides,  I 
would  n't  talk  to  her  here  without  your  know- 
ledge," he  added  loyally,  and  said  good-by  ami 
went  on  his  way.  "  Now  what  has  happened?  " 
he  kept  asking  himself.  "  Has  she  heard  some 
of  that  talk?  Oh,  Etiiel,  Ethel!  to  think  you 
could  be  the  brightest,  frankest  girl  I  ever  saw 
until  you  had  a  chance  for  yourself,  and  then 
could  spoil  it  all  by  such  wild  nonsense  as  that !  " 

There  was  a  "  treat "  in  Ethel's  room  that 
night,  with  much  whispering  and  with  convul- 
sions of  hushed  merriment ;  and  Etiiel  was  as- 
sured over  and  over  that  her  treat  was  the  best 
of  the  series,  and  that  they  would  hurry  to 
have  her  time  come  around  again.  Ethel  had 
never  been  so  gay  and  witty,  had  never  said  so 
many  sparkling  things  as  those  she  wiiispered 
that  night.  Perhaps  she  had  merely  crossed 
tile  Rubicon,  and  was  grown  reckless.  The 
feeling  did  not  [lass  away  with  the  night.  The 
new  spirit  was  still  in  evidence  next  day  as  she 
walked  along  the  upper  hall,  light  of  foot  and 
with  head  uplifted,  and  suddenly  came  face  to 
face  with  Mrs.  Fairfax.  The  principal  did  not 
pass ;   she  stopped  Ethel  witli  a  gentle  hand  on 
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her  shoulder,  and  looked  gravely  into  her  star- 
tled eyes. 

"  Ethel,"  she  said,  "  have  you  anything  to 
tell  me?" 

Ethel's  face  was  white,  but  she  did  not  falter. 

"Anything  to  tell?  Why,  no,  Mrs.  Fairfax," 
she  replied. 

"  Let  me  ask  it  in  another  way,"  persisted 
the  lady.     "  Have  you  anything  to  confess?  " 

The  girl  turned  cold  to  her  finger-tips,  but 
her  eyes  did  not  fall. 

"  How  could  I  confess  anything  unless  I  had 
done  something  wrong?  "  she  asked  innocently. 

"Nothing  to  tell?"  repeated  Mrs.  Fairfax, 
solemnly.  "  I  am  not  a  hard  teacher,  Ethel. 
Think!      Nothing  to  confess?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Ethel,  a  dogged  resolution 
settling  down  upon  her  face ;  and  Mrs.  Fairfax 
released  her  and  turned  away. 

Truly  Ethel  had  wandered  far  since  the 
summer  day  when  Jack  had  opened  the  way 
to  Bellmont. 

Chaptkr  IV. 

"we    HAVK    FAII.Kl)!  " 

'N  spite  of  her  hardi- 
hood, the  moment 
luhel  was  left  alone 
.-•lie  flew  to  her  room, 
white  and  palpitat- 
ing, and  told  the 
story  of  the  meeting 
to  the  three  girls. 

"And  oh, girls, she 
has  found  out  some- 
thing—  she  knows  something!      I   don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  she  has  found  out." 

"Who  cares  if  she  has?"  cried  the  spoiled, 
foolish  Florence,  recklessly.  "  I  don't  doubt 
in  the  least  that  some  one  was  listening  at  the 
door  of  our  room  last  night.  I  hate  a  spy! 
Suppose  she  has  found  out?  She  can't  do  any- 
thing worse  than  send  us  home,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  would  not  troulile  me  much. 
Then  mania  would  send  me  to  Fair  Oaks,  and 
nothing  would  please  me  better." 

The  rude  and  angry  speech  would  have  been 
inexpressibly  shocking  to  Ethel  a  few  weeks 
before,  but  now  she  lieaixl  it  without  flinching. 
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She,  too,  hated  a  spy,  and  she  applauded  what 
she  called  Florence's  "generous  spirit."  It 
transformed  things  very  materially,  and  com- 
jiletely  altered  the  point  of  view.  It  was  much 
nobler  to  break  the  rules  by  having  a  midnight 
treat  than  to  eavesdrop,  and,  in  her  new  state 
of  mind,  Ethel  could  easily  persuade  herself 
that  this  was  what  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  must  have 
done.  She  felt  alienated  and  estranged  from 
her  all  at  once.  She  tried  even  to  think  her- 
self upon  a  high  moral  plane,  and  that  she 
could  criticize  Mrs.  Fairfax  with  perfect  jus- 
tice. 

May  and  Elise  were  slower  to  take  sides  with 
Florence  ;  and  Elise,  wild  and  thoughtless  as  she 
was,  even  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  four  of  them  to  go  together  to  Mrs.  Fairfa.x 
and  confess  their  prank,  and  promise  not  to 
ofTend  again. 

"  You  '11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,"  said  Florence,  angrily.  "  You 
could  not  confess  for  yourself  without  bringing 
us  all  into  trouble  too,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  do  that.  You  see  how  nobly  Ethel  protected 
the  rest  of  us,  even  if  she  herself  had  to  suffer. 
There  is  only  one  person  meaner  than  a  spy, 
and  that  is  a  telltale." 

For  one  moment  Elise's  suggestion  had  sent 
an  accusing  pang  to  Ethel's  conscience.  She 
remembered  it  long  afterward  with  bitterness 
of  spirit.  If  that  suggestion  had  only  come 
from  her  ifistead  of  from  Elise!  If  she  could 
onlv  have  had  this  one  good  impulse  to  her 
credit!  But  instead  she  lifted  her  head  proud- 
ly, elated  with  Florence's  compliment  to  her 
faithfulness. 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  never  tell,  no  matter 
what  the  punishment  might  be,"  she  said  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  "  That  is  something  one 
simply  can't  do.  If  I  alone  had  been  at  fault, 
now  —  " 

"  But  nobody  was  at  fault,"  declared  Flor- 
ence. "What  else  can  Mrs.  Fairfax  expect? 
We  are  compelled  to  indulge  ourselves  a  little. 
We  pay  enough  for  our  board,  and  look  what 
kind  of  fare  we  get ! " 

The  fare  was  quite  as  good  as  it  should  be, 
and  Ethel  knew  it;  but  she  made  no  com- 
ment. 

When  the  girls  filed  into  the  assembly-room 
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the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Fairfa.\  was  standing 
ready  at  her  desk.  .\s  Ethel  passed,  going  to 
her  seat,  the  lady's  eyes  dwelt  earnestly  and 
anxiously  on  her  face  ;  but  there  was  no  soften- 
ing in  it.  Ethel  merely  looked  up  with  a  cold 
and  studiously  polite  "  good  morning,"  but 
there  was  nothing  more — no  contrition,  no 
acknowledgment,  no  sign  of  a  desire  for  rec- 
onciliation. More  than  that,  the  eyes  of  the 
principal,  flashing  from  face  to  face,  saw  that 
there  was  an  understanding  among  the  three 
other  girls,  and  that  they  were  angry  and  re- 
sentful. For  now,  as  of  old,  as  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  does  the  taint 
of  evil  spread. 

As  the  days  passed  and  Ethel  met  always 
that  questioning  look,  she  resented  it  more  and 
more,  and  grew  colder  in  proportion.  It  was 
a  grave  and  sorrowful  look,  and  it  made  the 
girl  uncomfortable  in  spite  of  herself.  In  re- 
sistance to  that  uncomfortable  feeling  she  took 
on  a  more  determined  air  of  opposition.  She 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  the  one  to  be 
offended,  and  that  Mrs.  Fairfax  owed  her  some 
amends ;  and  so  she  went  about  with  her  head 
up,  and  met  Mrs.  Fairfax's  look  with  one  as 
steady  as  her  own. 

It  was  when  she  chanced  to  be  alone  with 
Mrs.  Fairfax  that  she  suffered  most.  She 
avoided  all  such  meetings  with  care,  but  there 
would  come  times  when  for  a  few  moments  she 
would  be  left  alone  with  the  principal.  At 
such  times  she  escaped  from  the  room,  if  pos- 
sible, and  if  this  could  not  be  done  she  studied 
intently,  and  saw  no  one.  Taken  altogether, 
these  were  not  the  happiest  of  times  for  Ethel. 
When  the  other  girls  were  with  her,  numbers 
gave  her  boldness,  but  she  had  no  courage  to 
face  the  present  condition  of  things  without 
their  support. 

And  no  wonder  that  by  this  time  her  studies 
began  to  suffer;  for  she  found  that  she  could 
hold  a  book  before  her  face  and  read  over  a 
lesson  many  times  without  being  conscious  of  a 
word  she  had  read.  During  all  the  study-hours 
her  mind  went  wandering  over  and  over  the 
incidents  of  the  past  few  weeks;  and  at  night 
her  wide-open  eyes  stared  into  the  darkness 
and  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  hand  was  no 
longer   steady   with    the    pencil,   and    her   art 
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teacher  complained  to  Mrs.  Fairfax  that  his 
most  promising  pupil  seemed  to  be  losing 
ground. 

The  ambitions  with  which  Ethel  had  come 
to  liellmont  were  fading  away.  It  had  been  a 
long  time,  now,  since  she  had  dreamed  of  the 
cottage  she  and  her  mother  were  to  have,  and 
of  the  pleasant  freedom  from  care  she  was  to 
bring  into  her  mother's  life  when  she  was 
ready  to  work. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  herself  and  her 
mother  in  the  summer  that  she  would  not  go 
home  for  the  Christmas  week  vacation,  because 
she  would  save  money  and  expense  by  remain- 
ing at  the  school.  Most  of  the  other  pupils 
were  going,  the  few  who  remained  being  those 
who  lived  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  gay 
preparations  for  the  Christmas  flitting  began  in 
her  room,  and  Florence  and  Elise  and  May 
were  packing  their  trunks  days  beforehand, 
Ethel  told  the  girls  that  she  would  not  have 
the  week  at  home.  She  had  studied  over  the 
available  excuses,  and,  now  that  the  time  had 
come,  gave  them  the  one  selected  as  she  helped 
crowd  Florence's  trunk  with  the  disordered 
array  of  garments : 

"  Mama  wrote  me  that  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  stay  here.  She  is  n't  very  well,  and  1  'm 
sure  the  quiet  w-ill  be  better  for  her  than  to 
have  me  there." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  for  during  the  holidays  one 
is  sure  to  have  a  houseful  of  company  all  the 
time,"  said  Florence.  "  I  fully  expect  to  throw 
mama  into  nervous  prostration  while  I  'm  at 
home.  She  often  says  that  between  me  and 
the  servants  she  never  has  a  moment's  peace." 

This  was  but  one  of  many  heartless  speeches 
Ethel  had  heard  Florence  make  about  her 
mother,  and  though  shocked  by  them  at  first, 
now  she  scarcely  heeded  it.  She  was  bus- 
ily thinking,  instead,  and  in  a  moment  she 
added ; 

"  .\nd  it  's  too  bad — but  mama  being  sick, 
she  has  n't  had  an  opportunity  to  send  me  any 
Christmas  money ;  so  if  any  of  you  are  think- 
ing of  making  me  a  present,  girls,  let  me  warn 
you  right  now— don't." 

This  was  the  speech  that  had  given  her  the 
greatest  trouble,  but  she  found  that  she  could 
make  it  very  easily.     Poor  girl,  all  too  rapidly 
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she  was  growing  accustomed  to  saying  such 
things. 

'■  Oh,  I  have  n't  bought  the  presents  for  you 
girls  yet,"  replied  Florence,  carelessly.  "  I  have 
something  for  each  of  the  teachers ;  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  beautiful  brass-and-onyx  table 
I  selected  to-day  for  a  peace-offering  to  Old 
Lady  Fairfax!" 

And  again  Ethel  made  no  protest. 

It  was  like  Florence  that  she  should  propose 
one  last  grand  feast  before  the  holidays,  and 
it  was  like  Ethel — the  new  and  changed  Ethel 
— that  she  should  seem  quite  ready  to  contrib- 
ute as  much  as  the  others ;  for  this  was  to  be 
a  "share-and-share-alike"  feast.  The  little  sum 
she  had  jealously  guarded  since  the  first  of 
school  to  buy  a  Christmas  present  for  her  mo- 
ther went  into  this  feast.  "  Mama  does  n't  ex- 
pect anything,  anyhow,"  was  her  selfish  way  of 
quieting  her  conscience  this  time. 

Just  before  sunset,  on  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas eve,  Jack  came  up  and  asked  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax if  he  might  see  Ethel. 

"Certainly;  I  will  send  for  her,"  the  lady 
replied.  And  when  Ethel  came  Mrs.  Fairfax 
left  the  room. 

Ethel  waited  a  little  haughtily  to  hear  what 
Jack  might  have  to  say.  They  had  not  met 
since  the  evening  of  their  disagreement,  and 
there  was  a  burning  consciousness  of  that  even- 
ing in  Ethel's  face. 

"  I  knew  you  were  not  going  home,  Ethel," 
Jack  said  gently,  "so  I  came  by  to  see  how 
you  were — for  Mrs.  Aldridge  will  want  me  to 
report  to  her  to-morrow  evening." 

"  You  need  n't  trouble  about  it,"  said  Ethel, 
stiffly.  "  I  have  written  to  mama  to-day,  giv- 
ing her  a  full  account  of  everything  she  would 
care  to  know." 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  I  knew  you  must  have 
written,"  he  replied  cordially,  determined  not 
to  be  repulsed.  "  But  she  '11  want  to  kno.w  how 
you  look,  and  everything  about  you  — " 

"  She  is  not  at  all  uneasy  about  me,"  replied 
Ethel,  ungraciously. 

Jack  looked  at  his  friend  of  the  old  times 
with  wondering  scrutiny. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  has  happened  to 
change  you  so,  Ethel,"  he  said  candidly.  "  I 
don't  know  you  of  late.      But,  at   any  rate,  I 
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shall  go  to  see  Mrs.  Aldridge,  for  she  's  always 
been  my  friend,  and  is  not  likely  to  change 
toward  me  without  telling  me  the  reason.  She 
must  have  had  a  lonely  time  since  school  began, 
—  but  she  '11  never  complain,  as  long  as  you 
are  at  the  head  of  your  classes." 

He  said  good-by  and  went  away,  a  little  sore 
at  heart ;  and  Ethel  flew  upstairs  and  cried  in 
secret  because  her  world  was  all  upside  down. 

Among  her  books  was  the  letter  she  had 
written  her  mother  that  day,  telling  her  that  the 
girls  were  getting  ready  to  go  home  for  the 
holidays  and  that  she  would  soon  be  left  alone. 
"  I  have  not  come  out  at  the  head  of  my  class 
this  month,"  she  had  written.  "  Indeed,  one 
could  hardly  have  expected  it  three  months  in 
succession.  And  then,  I  have  suffered  with 
headaches  a  great  deal.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing about  it,  for  I  did  not  want  to  worry  you. 
I  suppose  it  is  caused  by  the  strain  on  my  eyes, 
.studying  so  much  at  night." 

It  was  a  very  neatly  written  letter,  and  it  all 
sounded  so  plausible.  What  was  it  that  made 
Ethel  open  it  after  Jack  had  gone,  and  write  a 
postscript? 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  see  my  darling  mother, 
if  only  for  a  little  while!  "  she  wrote.  "  But  we 
both  know  that  it  is  n't  best  now ;  and  we  can 
wait  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  your 
life  is  going  to  be  easier.  Don't  worry  about 
my  eyes.  The  rest  during  Christmas  week  will 
make  them  all  right  again." 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  better  thoughts 
that  were  coming  to  her,  the  other  girls  came 
in  and  began  planning  for  the  feast,  and  the 
lonely  mother  down  at  Roseville  was  forgotten. 

There  were  no  lessons  next  day ;  only  gav 
good-bys  all  day  long,  for  pupils  were  leaving 
by  every  train.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
departure  of  a  group  of  girls  left  Ethel  and  her 
three  friends  standing  in  the  wide  hall  together, 
and  they  walked  into  the  assembly-room  with 
their  arms  around  one  another  and  sat  down. 

"  I  wish  it  were  evening,"  said  Florence,  dis- 
contentedly. "  Think  of  staying  here  to  an- 
other dinner!  And  then  think  of  having  to 
come  back  to  eat  three  of  those  meals  every 
day  until  the  last  of  June.  Honestly,  Ethel, 
are  n't  you  nearly  starved  to  death?  " 

If   Ethel   could   have   spoken   honestly  she 


would  have  said  that  the  fare  was  good  and 
plentiful ;  but  she  laughed  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  I  'm  so  hungry  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself,"  she  said  with  a  doleful  air. 

"  I  certainly  do  pity  you,  here  all  alone  all 
Christmas  week,"  said  Elise,  cordially. 

"  Ves — fancy  it!  "  cried  Florence.  "  Less  to 
eat  than  ever,  and  alone  with  the  Ogress.  Old 
Lady  Fairfax  will  give  you  a  lovely  time  after 
we  go  away.  ^Vhat  on  earth  makes  you  stay? 
Write  your  mother  you  are  starving  and  must 
go  home  to  get  something  to  eat.  Get  her  to 
send  you  somewhere  else.  She  could  find  better 
schools  almost  anywhere  for  the  dollars  and 
dollars  a  month  she  spends  here  for  you  ;  don't 
you  think  so?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  might,"  said  Ethel,  un- 
waveringly, though  her  eyes  were  dropped  to 
her  hands,  which  were  toying  with  a  book. 

"  And  then  to  think  how  she  is  going  to  make 
your  life  miserable  about  those  treats!  She  'd 
be  in  a  rage  if  she  knew  about  the  one  last 
night,  would  n't  she?  I  don't  believe  she 
would  ever  forgive  any  one  who  had  done  a 
wrong  thing." 

The  remark  was  made  directly  at  Ethel,  with 
such  point  and  purpose  that  she  was  fired  with 
anger,  and  cried  hotly : 

"  Well,  I  think  a  woman  whose  own  son  has 
been  disgraced  should  have  very  little  to  say 
about  other  people's  short-comings!" 

She  had  seen  a  look  of  wide-eyed  terror  on 
Mav's  face  directed  toward  the  door  behind 
her,  but  had  been  too  angry  to  heed  it.  She 
had  scarcely  noticed  that  some  one  was  passing 
her  until  at  last,  as  she  finished  speaking,  she 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  Mrs.  Fairfax. 

A  white,  drawn  face,  looking  years  older 
than  when  she  had  looked  at  it  last,  half  an 
hour  ago.  The  lady's  thin  hands  were  clasped 
tight  together,  as  though  to  control  the  trem- 
bling in  them.  She  stood  there  and  battled  for 
self-control,  and  tried  to  speak,  and  could  not. 

A  deadly  silence  had  settled  down  on  the 
frightened  group,  but  Ethel  was  no  longer  con- 
scious of  the  others.  She  gazed  at  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax with  a  frightened  stare,  realizing  at  last  what 
she  had  done. 

"  Young  ladies," — the  sweeping  glance  in- 
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eluded  only  the  three  others, — "  you  may  go  to  not  helped  )'Our  associates.     You  have  shown 

your  room."  no  consideration  for  your  mother — your  poor 

The  three  fled — Ethel  heard  their  footsteps  mother!      .\h,   I    suppose   a    young   girl    can 

scurrying  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs;  but  hardly  know  what  that  means!     And  you  have 

she  herself  sat  still,  numbed  and  breathless.  shown  nothing  but  animosity  toward    me.      I 


"AS    ETHEL    FINISHED    SPEAKI.VC,     SHE    LOOKED    UP    INTO    THE    FACE    OF    MRS.    FAIRFAX." 


It  was  a  long  lime  before  Mrs.  Fairfax  spoke 
again ;  and  when  she  tried  to  speak  there  was 
something  in  her  throat  that  kept  her  thin  hand 
fluttering  there.  But  at  last  Ethel  heard  the 
low  voice  that  was  to  pronounce  her  doom. 

"  We  have  tried  the  experiment,"  she  said, 
"  and  it  has  failed.  I  gave  you  my  confidence, 
and  you  have  abused  it.  I  placed  you  where 
your  influence  was  most  needed,  and  where 
you  could  have  helped  me  most,  and  you  have 
not  been  true  to  me,  nor  to  yourself,  and  have 


have  found  nothing  to  build  on  in  your  char- 
acter, for  you  have  not  been  truthful  or  candid 
with  me ;  and  that  is  like  building  on  quicksand. 
And  at  last — at  last — you  have  stabbed  me  to 
the  heart — you  have  dared  to  speak  so  of  the 
great  agony  of  my  life — " 

Her  voice  failed,  and  .she  merely  sat  and 
looked  at  the  cowering  girl.  When  Ethel  heard 
the  low  voice  again  it  was  saying : 

"  You  will  tell  the  girls  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  you  are  to  go  home,  after  all.    Tell  no 
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more  than  that,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  how 
—  how  we  have  failed." 

Chapter  V. 

THE  GRAV  DAYS  AND  DULL. 

LONG  time  after, 
Ethel  arose  and 
went  out  of  the  as- 
sembly-room, feel- 
ing her  way  along 
the  seats  and  creep- 
ing like  some 
wounded  thing. 
She  had  heard  the 
dinner-bell  liours 
ago,  it  seemed  to  her,  but  had  not  heeded  it. 
Her  room-mates  were  about  to  go ;  she  heard 
them  asking  for  her  with  subdued  voices,  that 
they  might  say  good-by.  The  sound  of  it  roused 
her  as  nothing  else  could  have  done ;  and  she 
steadied  herself  and  walked  along  the  hall  to 
meet  them,  her  head  erect  and  a  smile  on  her 
white  lips. 

"  Oh,  girls,  are  you  ready?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
did  n't  think  of  its  being  so  near  train-time. 
Good-by — good-by,  all  of  you!  Merry  Christ- 
mas! — though  of  course  you  '11  have  that!" 

She  wondered,  long  afterward,  how  she  could 
have  done  it — how  she  could  have  stood  there 
waving  merry  good-bys  and  uttering  glib  good 
wishes,  as  though  hers  were  the  lightest  heart 
in  all  the  world.  When  it  was  over,  and  they 
were  really  gone,  she  crept  silently  up  the  stairs 
and  went  to  her  room,  and  began  throwing 
things  into  her  trunk ;  for  in  less  than  an  hour 
her  own  train  would  leave,  and  she  would  be 
speeding  home — home! 

The  uniform  she  had  been  so  proud  of  once, 
she  packed  away  on  the  shelf  in  the  closet. 
She  no  longer  had  any  right  to  wear  it.  She 
put  on  one  of  the  old  home  dresses  that  slie 
had  brought  with  her  thinking  it  -would  do  to 
wear  on  Saturdays — the  plain,  neat  little  old 
dress  that  her  mother  had  fashioned  with  such 
careful  handiwork ;  she  had  never  worn  it  on 
the  school  Saturdays,  because  it  looked  insig- 
nificant beside  the  other  girls'  elegant  lounging- 
robes.  Her  eyes  burned  now  with  the  tears 
that  would  not  come,  as  she  put  it  on. 


She  had  no  money  for  railroad  fare — all  her 
savings  had  gone  into  that  last  treat.  Alone 
and  friendless  and  beggared,  she  sat  down  on 
her  trunk  after  it  was  packed,  and  looked 
around  the  desolate  room,  feeling  that,  in  its 
emptiness  and  ugliness,  it  was  a  picture  of  the 
wreck  she  had  made  of  her  life  at  school. 

The  matron  tapped  at  the  door  presently, 
and  civilly  announced  that  the  carriage  was 
ready,  at  the  same  time  giving  Ethel  a  ticket  to 
Roseville.  If  she  had  only  offered  to  shake 
hands  with  the  forlorn  girl  —  if  she  had  only 
wished  her  a  merry  Christmas!  But  Ethel  had 
silently  acquiesced  in  Florence's  rude  treatment 
of  the  matron,  and  now  in  her  extremitv  she 
was  alone.  The  men  came  up  after  her  trunk, 
and  she  silently  followed  them  down  the  stairs. 
She  lingered  a  moment  at  the  last  landing,  to 
be  sure  that  the  hall  was  deserted,  and  finding 
everything  quiet,  flitted  out  and  plunged  into 
the  waiting  carriage.  And  this  was  her  going 
away  from  Bellmont !  And  she  had  been  so 
proud  when  she  came  there  a  little  while  before! 

She  had  found  a  thick  veil  among  her  pos- 
sessions, and  had  fastened  it  on.  When  Mrs. 
Fairfax  came  out  and  took  the  opposite  seat  in 
the  carriage,  and  they  drove  away,  the  veil  hid 
them  from  each  other.  Ethel  could  not  see 
the  sorrow  on  the  pale,  grave  face  at  which  she 
dared  not  more  than  glance ;  and  Mrs.  Fairfax 
could  not  see  the  miserable,  dumb  agony  in  the 
eves  that  stared  out  of  the  window. 

The  dav  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  she 
found  a  seat  in  the  car,  crowded  with  merry 
Christmas  travel.  She  had  sunk  down  next  to 
a  window,  and  sat  there  for  a  little  while,  afraid 
to  look  out.  When  she  did  look,  there  was 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  standing  just  where  she  had 
stood  to  welcome  her  three  months  before. 
Only  now  it  was  a  different  Mrs.  Fairfax,  with 
a  pang  at  her  heart  that  Ethel  had  planted 
there;  and  this  was  a  different  Ethel — oh,  so 
different! — a  numb,  despairing  Ethel,  whose 
little  world  was  in  ruins,  whose  hopes  and  am- 
bitions were  bhghted. 

The  train  was  racing  awav  through  the  fields 
when  she  found  herself  again,  and  Bellmont  was 
miles  behind  ;  and  it  was  then  that  she  saw  Jack. 

He  was  two  or  three  seats  ahead  of  her, 
wholly  unconscious  of  her,  his  hat  off,  his  hands 
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clasped  behind  his  head,  watching  the  other 
passengers  with  friendly  interest,  and  whistling 
softly  to  himself. 

Jack!  She  had  not  thought  of  him  before. 
But  now  Jack  would  know!  He  had  made 
the  chance  for  her — he  had  opened  the  way  to 
Bellmont ;  he  had  tried  to  warn  her  when  he 
saw  the  mistake  she  was  making ;  and  now  he 
would  know !  A  cry  almost  burst  from  her  lips, 
and  she  cowered  and  shrank  down  into  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  and  pressed  her  face  against 
the  cold  glass  of  the  window,  and  stared  hope- 
lessly out  into  the  twilight.  If  there  were  only 
some  jilace  to  hide  where  no  one  who  had  ever 
known  her  would  see  her  again !  But  to  go 
back  among  the  people  who  had  known  her 
always — to  face  the  curiosity,  the  questions,  the 
hints,  the  open  amusement!  How  Josie  Barnes 
would  go  up  and  down  and  talk,  and  shrug 
her  shoulders,  and  raise  expressive  eyebrows! 
Josie  Barnes!  It  had  all  started  with  her.  If 
she  could  only  go  back  to  that  day  when  she 
had  met  Josie  Barnes,  and  could  start  over 
again ! 

There  would  be  a  crowd  at  the  Roseville 
station  to  see  the  Christmas  train  come  in  ;  and 
Ethel  dwelt  with  agony  on  the  recognitions. 
She  drew  the  thick  veil  closer  and  folded  her 
jacket  tight  around  her,  and  as  the  train  drew 
up  at  the  station  the  people  were  only  conscious 
that  a  dark  little  figure  had  slipped  through 
the  circle  of  light  and  was  gone  before  any 
one  could  tell  who  she  was. 

When  she  approached  her  mother's  house 
it  was  by  the  back  way ;  and  she  opened  the 
gate  and  slipped  stealthily  in — the  Ethel  who 
had  gone  out  so  triumphantly  three  months 
before. 

Something  stirred  in  the  shadows  of  the 
porch,  and  she  almost  shrieked  as  it  came  at 
her  with  a  rush  ;  but  it  was  only  old  "  Caesar" 
the  dog,  embracing  her  feet  with  his  paws,  and 
looking  up  into  her  face  with  a  tremulous 
whine.  In  a  moment  she  was  down  on  her 
knees,  with  her  arms  around  the  old  dog's  neck 
and  the  tears  falling  on  his  face,  for  she  was 
very  desolate. 

The  light  was  shining  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  she  stood  up  and  looked  at  it,  and 
even  took  a  few  steps  toward  it ;  hut  then  she 


turned  and  fled  until  the  fence  stopped  her. 
She  knew  who  was  sitting  in  that  room.  How 
could  she  dare  to  go  in  there  and  tell  her 
mother — her  poor,  toiling  mother,  who  had 
been  so  poor  ever  since  the  daughter  could 
remember,  and  who  had  never  been  ashamed 
of  poverty,  and  who  thought  dishonor  the  one 
thing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  All  at  once 
everything  else  faded  away  from  Ethel's  mind. 
During  all  these  desolate  hours  she  had  dwelt 
upon  her  ruined  hopes  and  her  humiliation  ; 
but  now  she  saw  only  her  mother,  her  head 
bowed  before  the  people  who  had  known  her 
all  her  life,  bitter  shame  brought  upon  her  by 
the  girl  for  whom  she  had  toiled  and  suffered 
and  saved.  Something  had  cleared  Ethel's  vi- 
sion. She  was  conscious,  as  she  had  never  been 
before,  that  if  she  had  prospered  in  the  Rose- 
ville school  it  was  all  because  of  the  mother 
who  had  worked  unceasingly  that  she  might 
have  a  chance  to  study.  She  had  grown  up 
thinking  that  was  a  fair  division  of  labor — that 
her  mother  .should  be  always  working  while  she 
was  always  studying.  Her  mother  had  never 
complained.  Had  she  needed  help  sometimes? 
Ethel,  crouched  against  the  fence  in  the  dark 
and  looking  at  that  lighted  window  through 
raining  tears,  wished  that  she  had  helped  her 
mother  once  in  a  while,  that  the  memory  of  it 
might  make  her  forget  how  she  had  thrown 
away  her  great  opportunity  at  last. 

But  after  a  while  the  window  drew  her,  and 
she  could  not  resist.  She  would  look  in,  if 
only  for  a  moment.  She  searched  around  the 
yard,  and  found  a  box,  and  placed  it  under  the 
window,  and  climbed  up  on  it,  and  saw — her 
mother. 

She  had  been  sewing,  and  was  still  at  the 
machine,  but  had  leaned  her  elbows  on  it  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  be- 
cause her  eyes  were  aching,  perhaps ;  but  she 
was  all  alone,  and  looked  so  lonely — so  lonely! 

,\nd  then  she  turned  a  little,  and  Ethel  saw 
the  gleaming  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  that  had 
grown  so  hollow  since  she  saw  them  last,  and 
a  cry  of  anguish  was  wrung  from  the  girl's 
heart. 

The  mother  heard  the  sound,  and  saw  the 
white  face  at  the  window.  In  another  moment 
Ethel  was  stumbling  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
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room,  her  hands  outstretched  as  tliough  she 
were  feeHng  the  way.  Mrs.  Aldridge  had 
risen,  and  stood  leaning  forward,  her  lips  parted, 
her  hand  on  her  heart. 

"Oh,  mama,"  cried  Ethel,  reaching  her  at 
last,  "  don't  grieve  so  much.  I  'm  not  worth  it. 
I  '11  do  something  to  try  to  make  a  living — I 
will  indeed!  I  '11  help  you  more  than  I  've 
ever  done.  Maybe  I  can  get  a  place  in  a  store 
— or  somewhere.  Don't  look  like  that,  mama 
— please  don't! " 

"  Ethel ! "  whispered  the  mother,  in  a  voice 
Ethel  had  never  heard  before,  "what  is  it? 
Why  have  you  come  home — without  letting  me 
know?     Has  anything — happened?" 

"Oh,  mama!"  was  the  girl's  despairing  cry, 
"  I  have  been  expelled  from  school!  " 

And  then,  with  a  look  of  death  in  the  worn 
face,  the  mother  wavered  and  fell. 

Jack  Carson's  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the 
gate  when  Ethel's  agonized  shriek  tore  the 
night,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  in  the  room. 
Ethel  was  down  on  the  floor,  her  mother's  head 
in  her  arras,  and  she  looked  v\i  with  a  look  that 
he  never  forgot. 

"  I  have  killed  inother.  Jack,"  she  cried. 
"I  've  ruined  my  school  career — I  've  been 
sent  home — and  it  has  killed  her." 

It  was  then  that  Etiiel  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  Jack  was. 

"Why,  nonsense,  Ethel  I  She  is  n't  dead," 
he  cried.  "  Help  me  lift  her  to  the  bed. 
There — that  's  all  right.  Now  get  some  cold 
water.  She  's  just  fainted  —  and  who  could 
wonder,  having  you  come  in  like  a  ghost,  when 
you  were  n't  expected,  and  with  that  forlorn 
face?  Do  get  on  another  look  by  the  time  she 
comes  around!  " 

"  But  you  don't  understand.  Jack,"  .she  said 
desolately.  "  I  have  been  expelled — expelled 
from  school! " 

But  shocked  as  Jack  was.  —  inexpressiblv 
shocked, — he  would  not  let  her  talk  of  it  at  that 
moment. 

"  I  'd  rather  think  of  your  mother,  and  of 
making  things  easier  for  her  when  she  wakes," 
he  said  bluntly.  "  Thank  Heaven,  we  won't 
have  to  call  in  anybody  and  make  it  public- 
net  for  the  present,  at  least.     And   that   will 


gi\'e  us  time  to  look  over  the  field  a  little  and 
decide  what  to  do." 

"  Us  ".'  Ah,  it  was  the  old,  unselfish  Jack  — 
the  Jack  who  had  been  so  radiant  because  he 
had  opened  the  way  to  Bellmont.  Unutterablv 
humiliated  and  abased  and  tortured  with  anx- 
iety, she  stood  by  while  he  bathed  the  white 
temples  with  cold  water  ;  and  when  the  mother's 
eyes  opened  at  last, it  was  Jack's  bright  greeting 
that  met  her  first. 

"  Hello! "  he  cried,  smiling  down  at  her  and 
caressing  the  worn  hand  affectionately.  "  Is 
that  the  way  you  receive  us  when  we  come 
hoine  to  give  you  a  Christmas  surprise?  The 
next  time  we  '11  send  down  a  herald  the  week 
before,  so  that  you  can  begin  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  the  idea  of  seeing  us." 

She  passed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him,  bewildered. 

"  I  thought — did  I  dream  it? — I  thought 
Ethel  came  in  and  told  me  that — that—" 

"You  are  not  a  success  as  a  dreamer,"  he 
said  gaily.  "Now,  you  are  tired  out — you 
show  it  in  every  look.  We  are  going  to  .sit 
down  here  and  talk  for  a  little  while,  and  you 
are  to  lie  still  and  rest.  Don't  say  a  word,  for 
we  won't  allow  it.  We  have  taken  this  case  in 
hand,  you  see." 

And  it  was  Jack  who  moved  the  lamp  so  that 
her  face  was  shaded  from  the  light,  and  who 
made  Ethel  sit  down  where  her  mother  could 
not  see  her,  while  he  gravely  took  a  chair  near 
her  and  waited. 

The  worn  and  exhausted  mother  sank  into 
slumber  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  it ; 
and  after  a  while,  speaking  in  low  tones,  and 
choking  back  the  sobs  so  that  she  might  not 
disturb  her  mother,  Ethel  poured  out  her  story 
to  Jack. 

"  I  did  n't  think  of  being  untruthful  at  first," 
she  said  ;  "  I  merely  thought  of  getting  around 
a  difficulty ;  and  so  I  said  things  that  were  not 
exactly  true,  and  thought  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  But  they  placed  me  in  a  false 
position,  and  in  order  to  shield  myself  I  was 
constantly  compelled  to  tell  new  things,  and 
worse  things,  until  after  a  while  they  did  n't 
seem  so  very  bad,  and  I  began  to  excuse  them 
to  myself,  and  to  think  that  I  was  perfectly 
justifiable.     It  seems  so  hard  to  get  out  of  a 
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place  like  that  when  one  is  once  in.  If  only  I 
had  not  started  in!  I  know  that  now.  I  lost 
my  independence  and  my  self-respect  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  then  I  kejit  going  down." 

"  Don't  cry,  Ethel,"  .saitl  Jack.  "  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  see  a  fault  as  clearly  as 
you  see  yours.      Lots  of  people  don't." 

Ethel's  eves  were  wandering  around  the  bare 


they  suggested.  I  don't  blame  them  at  all— it 
was  all  my  fault.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  told  them 
right  in  the  beginning  that  I  was  not  able  to 
afford  any  of  those  extra  e.xpenses  ;  but  I  did  n't 
say  it  then,  and  after  that  I  never  dared." 

"  Please  don't  cry,  Ethel,"  said  Jack,  greatly 
moved  by  her  repentant  grief. 


rooms ;  she  had  almost  forgotten  the  bareness 
of  it  in  the  midst  of  the  comforts  that  had  sur- 
rounded her  since  she  went  to  school. 

"  And  to  think  tliat  I  took  mama's  money  to 
treat  rich  girls!"  she  broke  out  afresh.  "It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  absolutely  belonged  to 
those  girls  from  the  time  I  told  them  the  first 
falsehood,  and  I  did  n't  dare  to  refuse  anything 


"And  then  I  went  on  and  acted  so— so 
horribly  to  Mrs.  Fairfax.  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  influence  was  over  me,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  then  it  was  all  right,  but  now  I  can  look 
back  all  along  the  road  and  see  how  dishonor- 
able I  was.  Oh,  she  can  never  forgive  me! 
And  to  speak  so  of  her  son,  when  her  heart 
is  broken  over  liim !      But  I  never  understood 
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broken-heartedness  until  I  had  trouble  too. 
And  she  '11  remember  that  always  when  she 
thinks  of  me." 

Jack  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  for 
tliere  was  a  mist  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  when  he 
came  back  he  said  cheerily : 

"  Now  you  've  talked  it  all  out,  Ethel,  keep 
still  about  it.  Don't  let  a  human  being  know 
that  anything  wrong  has  happened  at  Bellmont ; 
at  least,  not  for  two  or  three  days.  And  then,  if 
we  have  to  tell  it,  we  can  put  it  in  some  way  so 
that  we  can  shield  your  mother.  And  you  are 
not  to  tell  her,  either,  for  the  present.  Naturally, 
you  would  come  home  at  Christmas  time,  you 
know." 

"  But  it  will  have  to  be  told  at  last,"  moaned 
Ethel,  despairingly. 

"  It  's  a  bad  business,  Ethel,"  Jack  said 
gravely.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  think  it  is  n't, 
for  I  believe  it  would  kill  your  mother  if  she 
knew  all  about  it.  You  see  how  she  looks— I 
think  she  has  been  working  too  hard,  to  keep 
up  with  the  expenses."  Ethel  groaned  and 
bowed  her  face  to  the  table.  "  And  we  've  got 
to  work  along  a  few  days  and  try  to  devise 
some  means  to  smooth  it  over — for  her  sake, 
Ethel.  I  think  she  '11  sleep  the  rest  of  the 
night ;  and  if  she  wakes,  just  hold  on  to  your 
good  sense  and  don't  let  her  know  how  things 
are." 

And  Jack  slipped  quietly  out  and  walked 
slowly  homeward,  more  troubled  and  an.xious 
than  he  had  ever  been. 

Ch.\pter  VI. 

ANOTHER    CHANCE,   AND    THE    VALEDICTORY. 

HE  mother's  deep,  exhausted 
sleep  lasted  all  that  night 
and  far  into  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  when  she  waked  a 
strange  weakness  was  upon 
her,  so  that  she  could  not 
stir.  Ethel  hung  over  her, 
and  waited  on  her,  and  smoothed  the  soft  hair 
that  was  growing  white  so  fast,  and  burned  her 
hands  at  the  stove  trying  to  prepare  something 
that  would  tempt  her  mother  to  eat — and  did 
not  know  they  were  burned.  Mrs.  Aldridge  did 
not  attempt  to  talk,  for  her  strength  was  gone  ; 
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but  she  followed  Ethel  with  contented  eyes,  and 
smiled  at  her  when  she  kissed  the  worn  hands 
and  pressed  them  to  her  cheeks. 

Ethel  caught  herself  fifty  times  looking  out 
of  the  window  for  Jack,  but  he  did  not  come 
all  that  day.  No  one  came,  for  it  was  Christ- 
mas day,  and  people  were  making  merry  in 
their  own  homes.  A  lonely,  desolate  Christmas, 
Ethel  thought ;  but  there  was  a  swift  moisture 
in  her  eyes  as  she  realized  that  but  for  her 
coming  home  her  mother,  weak  and  exhausted 
as  she  was,  would  have  been  utterly  alone. 

-Ml  day,  whenever hermotherdozed,  Ethel  was 
busy  making  the  bare  room  a  little  more  habit- 
able— putting  up  the  little  pictures  she  had  ac- 
cumulated at  school,  and  disposing  her  modest 
ornaments  so  that  they  would  meet  her  mother's 
tired  eyes  when  she  waked.  If  she  longed  for 
anything  more  for  herself  that  day,  it  was  that 
she  might  give  it  to  her  mother.  If  she  wished 
for  wealth  that  day,  it  was  only  that  she  might 
make  life  easier  for  her  mother.  For  this  was 
another  Ethel  who  had  come  home — more  gen- 
erous, more  unselfish  than  she  had  ever  been : 
an  Ethel  who  had  learned  to  love  her  mother. 

The  early  night  came  down,  and  she  lighted 
the  lamps  in  all  the  rooms  to  make  the  house 
a  little  more  cheerful,  and  sat  down  to  her 
lonely  vigil— anxious  about  her  mother's  con- 
tinued prostration,  fearing  that  she  had  killed 
her  indeed,  wishing  that  Jack  would  come  and 
put  hope  and  courage  into  her  heart,  as  he 
always  did,  and  wondering  what  could  have 
kept  him  away  all  day,  when  he  knew  how  she 
needed  him.  The  evening  train  came  in — the 
train  that  had  brought  her  the  night  before  ;  and 
she  listened  to  its  roaring ;  and  went  over  that 
evening  in  memory,  and  felt  very  old  and 
grave. 

She  felt  very  sure  that  she  could  never  be 
happy  or  light-hearted  again.  Would  she  live 
many  years  like  this?  she  wondered.  Would 
she  live  long  enough  to  atone  somewhat  to 
her  mother  by  her  devotion,  and  to  make  Jack, 
yes,  and  even  Mrs.  Fairfax,  respect  her  again? 

"She  's  asleep,  is  she?"  whispered  Jack's 
voice  beside  her,  for  she  had  been  S'^  absorbed 
in  unhappy  thought  that  she  had  not  heard  him 
come  in.  "  That 's  good.  I  've  a  plan,  Ethel. 
Come  into  the  other  room  and  let 's  talk  it  over." 
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She  arose  and  followed  him  on  tiptoe  into 
the  poor  little  parlor,  and  had  closed  the  door 
behintl  her  when  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Mrs.  Fairfa.\! 

.And  what  would  she  say — the  wronged  and 
insulted  principal  of  Bellmont  who  had  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart  so  cruelly?  Had  she 
come  to  cast  her  off  still  further?  Ethel  shrank 
back  against  the  door,  her  eyes  wide  with 
terror.  But  >rrs.  Fairfax  went  over  to  her, 
and  put  her  arms  around  the  shrinking  form, 
and — were  there  tears  in  her  eyes? — said 
tenderly : 

"  Poor  little  girl,  did  you  think  you  were  al- 
together forsaken?  See — we  have  both  had 
time  to  think  it  over.  You  are  going  to  start 
over  again,  Ethel — and  it  will  be  a  different 
start.  Perhaps  you  and  I  know  of  a  poor  lad 
who  might  be  a  different  man  if  he  could  only 
start  over  again.  Some  day,  let  us  pray,  he 
will  get  the  new  start ;  but  I  am  going  to  give 
one  to  iv'«  now." 

Yes,  there  were  tears  on  her  cheeks,  and 
Ethel  was  clinging  to  her ;  and  Jack  went  out 
and  closed  the  door,  and  sat  on  the  steps  with 
Caesar. 

"Good  old  doggy!"  he  said  to  that  old 
friend.  "This  is  a  fine  world,  Caesar.  I  am 
glad  I  live  in  it!" 

When  Jack  went  in,  after  a  while,  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax and  Ethel  sat  side  by  side,  and  Ethel  still 
held  the  lady's  hand  and  clung  to  it.  She  had 
poured  out  her  full  heart  to  her  teacher,  and 
they  had  talked  it  all  over. 

"  Do  you  see  that  boy?  "  Mrs.  Fairfax  said, 
smiling  at  Jack  as  he  came  in.  "  You  have 
wondered,  perhaps,  why  he  and  I  are  such 
friends,  when  there  is  such  a  difference  in  our 
years.  It  is  because,  from  the  first  time  I  saw 
him,  I  have  always  thought,  '  If  my  boy  had 
not  made  his  first  wrong  start  he  would  have 
been  like  Jack.'  I  have  watched  Jack  grow 
up,  and  have  loved  in  him  another  boy  who 
might  have  been  like  him  but  for  the  first 
wrong  start." 

When  Jack  spoke,  after  a  while,  it  was  to  say  : 

"  Your  mother  is  saved,  Ethel.  She  '11 
never  know  there  was  any  trouble." 

"  I  '11  tell  her  some  day,"  said  Ethel,  seriously. 
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"When  I  have  succeeded— and  1 7i'/// succeed  I 
—  I  '11  tell  her  how  near  I  came  to  failure — and 
who  saved  me,"  she  added,  with  a  swift  and 
eloquent  glance  at  both. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  road,  it  was 
Mrs.  Fairfax  who  saw  it  and  smoothed  it  away. 
She  saw  that  Mrs.  .\ldridge  needed  rest  and 
could  not  be  left  alone ;  and  she  sent  down  an 
elderly  woman  who  longed  for  a  country  home 
and  was  willing  to  work  for  small  wages.  "  We 
will  merely  add  this  to  your  account,  Ethel," 
she  said  smilingly. 

So  the  way  was  open  for  P^thel  again,  and 
she  was  to  go  back  to  Bellmont.  But  the  day 
after  Mrs.  Fairfax's  departure  she  left  her 
mother  sleeping,  with  the  new  "  help  "  sitting 
beside  her,  and  went  out  to  make  a  visit.  She 
walked  to  Mrs.  Barnes's  with  a  steady  step,  iiut 
her  face  was  colorless  as  she  stopped  Josie's 
exclamations  of  surprise. 

"  Josie,  I  want  to  set  something  right,"  she 
said  simply — "something  I  said  to  you  once 
that  gave  you  a  false  impression  and  has  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  told  you  last 
summer  that  mama  felt  able  to  send  me  to  Bell- 
mont, and  that  made  you  think  that  we  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  Bellmont  is 
su<-h  an  expensive  school.  That  was  not  true. 
We  had  no  money.  Mrs.  Fairfax  offered  to 
give  me  my  education.  See,  here  is  the  letter 
she  wrote.  I  am  sorry  I  did  n't  show  it  to  you 
then.  I  know  you  will  set  it  right  now,  when 
people  mention  it  to  you." 

Josie  had  given  an  astonished  gasp  at  the 
disclosure,  but  she  read  the  letter  in  silence. 
Then  she  looked  up  and  said : 

"Well,  Ethel!  1  did  n't  think  you  had 
grit  enough  to  own  up  to  a  thing  like  that, 
when  there  was  n't  any  particular  need  of  it. 
I  could  n't  have  done  it,  I  'm  sure." 

"There  was  particular  need  of  it,"  said  Ethel, 
with  a  faint  color  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

"  .\nyhow,  I  'm  glad  you  've  told  me,"  Josie 
responded  cordially,  holding  out  her  hand.  "  I 
was  very  disagreeable  about  it,  thinking  you 
had  a  fortune  and  blaming  you  for  not  telling 
me  more  about  it.  What  a  good  woman  Mrs. 
Fairfax  must  be!  You  ought  to  .show  that 
letter,  just  to  let  people  know  there  is  such  a 
woman  in  the  world." 
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And  Josie  and  Ethel  parted  better  friends 
than  they  had  ever  been. 

From  Josie's  Ethel  went  to  Maud's  and  set 
matters  right  there ;  and  then  she  turned  her 
steps  homeward,  hghter  at  heart  than  she  had 
been  in  many  a  day.  It  seemed  to  Ethel 
afterward  that  Jack  must  have  visited  every- 
body in  Roseville  that  week,  and  that  he  must 
have  painted  her  success  at  school  in  glowing 
colors  everywhere  he  went.  "And  Ethel  's 
going  to  make  her  mark,  mind  that,"  he  said 
to  every  one.  "  She  will  pay  Mrs.  Fairfa.x  for 
her  schooling  when  .she  has  finished ;  and,  be- 
tween Mrs.  Fairfa.x  up  at  school  and  Mrs. 
Aldridge  down  here,  Roseville  will  be  proud  of 
Ethel  some  of  these  day.s ;  and  then  don't  for- 
get that  I  told  you  about  it." 

Well,  if  Roseville  was  to  be  proud  of  Ethel 
some  day,  it  were  as  well  to  begin  showing  its 
appreciation  now ;  so,  again,  half  the  town  was 
at  the  station  to  see  her  go  away,  and  this  time 
nobody  stood  at  a  distance,  and  nobody  won- 
dered how  she  managed  it.  The  doctor  had 
brought  Mrs.  Aldridge  up  in  his  buggy,  and  the 
people  were  all  close  around  her,  shaking  hands 
with  her;  and,  in  short,  there  was  general 
friendliness  on  every  side,  with  scores  of  voices 
wishing  Ethel  success  and  promising  to  look 
after  her  mother. 

And  so  Ethel,  with  the  happy  tears  on  her 
smiling  face,  began  life  over  again. 

Three  years  went  by. 

It  was  graduating  day  at  Bellmont,  and  the 
opera-house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  A  celebrated  man 
had  made  the  address  to  the  senior  class,  and 
one  after  another  they  had  read  the  essays  that 
closed  their  school-days  and  sent  them  out  into 
the  world. 

Far  back  among  the  audience  was  a  sun- 
burned young  fellow,  half  concealed  by  a  col- 
umn ;  and  when  the  slender,  graceful  valedic- 
torian walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
spoke  the  first  clear,  earnest  words,  he  lost 
neither  look  nor  tone  of  hers.  When  the  ap- 
plause sounded  at  the  last,  how  he  joined  in! 
—for  this  was  a  day  to  which  Jack  had  looked 
forward  with  a  thrill  at  his  heart.  And  his  little 
playfellow  of  the  olden  time  had  won. 


He  made  his  way  to  her  after  the  exercises 
were  over,  and  she  cried  radiantly : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  were  you  here,  after  all?  I  gave 
you  up  this  morning." 

"  I  hid  behind  a  column,"  he  said  easily. 
"  You  did  n't  e.xpect  me  to  stand  the  full  glory 
of  this  scene?  I  wrote  you  that,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  I  might  be,  I  was  coming 
home  for  this.  Behold  me,  then,  just  from  my 
work  in  the  Paris  hospitals." 

He  went  with  her  to  one  of  the  vacant  seats, 
and  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"You  're  all  right!"  he  said  smilingly. 
"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

But  there  was  so  much  to  tell,  she  assured 
him,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  just  where  to 
begin ;  only— 

"See — there  is  mama,  Jack.  Doesn't  she 
look  well?  Would  you  have  known  her?  No, 
don't  go  to  her  yet — not  until  I  have  told  vou  —  " 

Her  voice  failed  a  little,  but  she  looked  at 
him  presently,  a  light  that  he  had  ne\-er  seen  in 
her  eyes. 

"  We  are  not  going  back  to  Roseville,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  found  the  sweetest  little  cottage 
here.  Jack — and  mother  and  I  will  be  together 
in  a  little  home.  You  see,  Mrs.  Fairfax  has 
given  me  a  position,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
very  well,  I  hope.  And  I  am  to  go  on  with 
my  art  studies.  They  tliink  I  have  a  talent 
in  that  wav,  and  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  giving  me  the 
best  opportunities." 

Jack  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  thought 
better  of  it,  and  cleared  his  throat  instead. 

"  And  1  have  tried  very  hard.  Jack,  to  undo 
the  mischief  I  did  in  those  wretched  three 
months.  As  soon  as  I  came  back  I  told  the 
girls  how  I  really  stood,  and  the  next  day  they 
all  went  to  Mrs.  Fairfax  and  asked  her  pardon 
for  the  way  they  had  acted  ;  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  my  good  friends.  I  have  shared 
their  room  all  this  time,  and  we  all  have 
studied  and  worked  together,  and  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  an  inconsiderate  word  from 
any  of  them.  You  see  how  kind  people  are 
when  you  once  know  the  best  side  of  them." 

"Yes — I  see,"  said  Jack. 

"  And  who  won  the  next  highest  honors  to 
mine,  do  you  think?  "  she  asked,  with  laughing 
eyes.     "  Why,  Josie  Barnes!  " 
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"  I  saw  her  among  the  graduates,"  lie  replied 
with  an  answering  smile.  "  How  did  Mrs. 
Fairfax  find  lier?  " 

"  Well,  Jack,   I   told  her  about  Josie,"  she 


aflmitted    with    a    blush. 


'  And    she   .said    it 
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v.-ould  help  me  if  we  gave  Josie  a  chance,  too. 
And  she  had  been  studying  at  home  all  that 
time,  Jack,  and  she  went  right  into  my  classes, 
and  has  given  me  the  hardest  work  of  my  life 
ever  since.  She  was  a  better  girl  than  I  was. 
Jack;  for  she  has  been  truthful  and  honest 
from  the  first ;  and  no  girl  in  the  school  would 


dare  to  say  anything  against  Mrs.   Fairfax  in 

Josie's  presence.     One  did  try  it  once,   and 

she  said   afterward   that  Josie  was  a   perfect 

tigress." 

But  someone  called  for  luhel,  and  Jack  lost 
himself  in  the  crowd, 
and  listened  to  the 
snatches  of  conversa- 
tion, many  of  them 
telling  what  a  brilliant 
girl  the  young  vale- 
dictorian was. 

"There  she  is — that 
is  Ethel,  papa,"  he 
heard  a  girl  saying. 
"  Is  n't  she  a  lovely 
girl?  Oh,  I  am  sure 
I  would  never  have 
accomplished  any- 
thing in  school  if  it 
liad  not  been  for 
Ethel!" 

"  ^\'ell,  Florence,  let 
us  invite  her  to  spend 
the  summer  with  you 
and  take  a  trip  in  the 
yacht,"  suggested  the 
portly  and  prosperous 
man,  whose  daughter 
was  the  pride  of  his 
life. 

"Yes,  invite  her — 
but  she  won't  come," 
replied  the  daughter. 
"  She  would  n't  leave 
her  mother  to  spend 
the  summer  with  a 
queen.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  cottage 
they  're  going  to  live 
in,  papa.  It  's  like  a 
doll'shouse.  But  some- 
how I  envy  Ethel." 
The  girl  sighed  as  she  said  it,  and  Jack  felt 

that  his  friend  could  have  had  no  higher  jjraise. 
And  a  little  later  he  came  to   Mrs.  Fairfax, 

and,  holding  both  his  hands,  .she  gazed  into  his 

face  lovingly. 

"The  experiment  has  succeeded,  Jack,"  she 

said.      "  All,  how  glad  I  have  always  been  that 
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you  came  to  see  me  that  Christmas  day,  and 
would  not  be  denied.  She  has  been  my  right 
hand  since  then,  Jack.  I  look  on  that  as  one  of 
the  great  days  in  my  life.  There  has  been  only 
one  greater — and  that  was  the  day  you  met  my 
boy  at  the  prison  door,  and  took  him  out  West, 
and  started  him  in  business  for  himself — " 

"And  he  's  doing  finelyl"  interrupted  Jack. 
"  I    found   a   letter  from  him   when   I  reached 


home  yesterday,  and  I  '11  bring  it  around — 
though  of  cour.se  you  hear  from  him  all  the 
time." 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  with  a  look  of  peace 
on  her  face  ;  "to  have  him  .safe,  and  Ethel  here 
beside  me  —  " 
_A  slow  red  crept  up  into  his  face. 

"But  the   day   may   come  —  when    you   will 
have  to  lose  Ethel,"  he  said  simply. 
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A   PAIMLL   INCIDENT. 

(But  tnie.) 


By  Charles  Pkkkz  Murphy. 


A  VERY  kind  and  gentle  child 

Is  little  George,  whose  age  is  three; 

Of  disposition  sweet  and  mild, 

He  would  not  harm  a  mouse — not  he; 

But  if  the   mouse   were   iuirt,   and   George 
were  by, 

He  Vl  wish  to  offer  help,  and  doubtless  try. 

His  papa  George  has  learned  to  know 

As  partner  of  his  griefs  and  joys ; 
Some  other  papas  are  not  so, 

Which  makes  it  hard  for  little  boys. 
One   person   in   the   world,    George    always 

knows. 
Will   share    his    pleasures    and    relieve    his 
woes. 

One  day,  about  a  month  ago. 
As  Georgie,  all  in  Sunday  best. 

Was  waiting  till  't  was  time  to  go 
To  Sunday  dinner  with  the  rest. 

He  sighed  a  little  sigh,  and  wished  he  knew 

Of  "something  nice"  a  little  boy  might  do. 

His  papa  did  not  sigh,  although 

His  feelings  may  have  been  the  same; 

But,  pacing  idly  to  and  fro. 

He  walked  about  until  he  came 

To  tiie  piano,  which  was  open  wide. 

And  on  the  rack  a  hymn-book  he  espied. 


So  down  he  sat,  and  witli  his  thumb 
And  right-hand  fingers,  two  or  more, 

He  presently  began  to  drum 

The  good  old  tune  of  "Shining  Shore"; 

While  George,  who  sat  upon  a  stool  near  by. 

Looked  on  and  listened,  and  forgot  to  sigh. 

And  papa,  all  at  once,  began 

To  sing ;  the  noise  he  made  was  more 
Like  swarming  bees,  or  thunder,  than 

The  tune  we  know  as  "  Shining  Shore." 
And    little    George,    with    blue,    wide-ojien 

eyes. 
Regarded  papa  with  a  pained  surprise. 

His  loving,  loyal  little  soul 

Was  troubled  by  a  nameless  dread 

As,  with  a  noiseless  step,  he  stole 
To  where  his  mama  sat  and  read. 

He  laid  one  little  hand  upon  her  book. 

And   met   her  eyes  with   anxious,  pleading 
look. 

She  closed  the  book,  and  on  his  hair 
She  laid  her  fingers,  soft  and  cool ; 
But,  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 

George  pointed  to  the  music-stool. 
And,  in  two   words,  voiced   pity,  fear,  and 

dread  : 
'  Poor  papa:"    This  was  all  that  Georgie  said. 


Why  mama  shrieked,  and  dropped  her  book. 
And  laughed  aloud,  George  could  not  see  ; 

Nor  why  his  grandpa  fairly  shook 
With  merriment  and  childlike  glee. 

George  left  the  room  and  started  down  the  hall ; 

He  did  not  understand  the  joke  at  all. 


IN    DAISY    DAYS. 


Bv  Mary   Ei.izaheih   Blake. 


Suxs  that  sparkle  and  birds  that  sing, 
Brooks  in  the  meadow  rippHng  over, 

Butterflies  rising  on  golden  wing 

Through  the  blue  air  and  the  deep-red  clover, 

Flower-bells  full  of  sweet  anthems  rung 
Out  on  the  wind  in  lone  woodland  ways  — 

Oh,  but  the  world  is  fair  and  young 
In  daisy  days! 

Lusty  trumpets  of  burly  bees 

Full  and  clear  on  the  sweet  air  blowing ; 
Gnarled  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees 

Hidden  from  sight  by  young  leaves  growing. 


Scars  of  the  winter  hide  their  pain 

Under  the  grasses'  tangled  maze. 
And  youth  of  the  world  springs  fresh  again 
In  daisy  days. 

Down  the  valley  and  uj)  the  slope 

Starry  blooms  in  the  wind  are  bending ; 

Glad  eyes  shine  like  the  light  of  hope, 

Comfort  and  cheer  to  the  dark  earth  lending. 

Buoyant  with  life  they  spring  and  soar 
Like  the  lark  that  carols  his  matin  lays, 

Climbing  to  gates  of  heaven  once  more 
In  daisy  days. 


HOW   THE    PILGRIMS    CAME   TO    PLYMOUTH. 


Bv  AzEL  Ames,   M.D. 
(Aiil/ior  of  "  The  May- Flmver  and  Her  Leg.") 


For  nearly  twelve  years  "  brave  little  Hol- 
land "  had  given  shelter  to  the  true  men  and 
women  who,  in  1607-S,  were  driven  out  of 
England  by  the  persecution  of  the  bishops 
because  they  would  worship  God  in  their  own 
way. 

After  many  trials  and  dangers  they  came 
together  at  Amsterdam  in  1608,  and  formed  a 
little  "Independent"  church,  with  Richard 
Clifton,  their  old  pastor  among  the  Nottingham 
hills,  for  their  minister,  and  John  Robinson, 
their  teacher,  as  his  assistant. 

Governor  Bradford  tells  us,  in  his  "  Historic," 
that  "  when  they  had  lived  at  Amsterdam 
about  a  year  they  removed  to  Ley  den,  a  fair 
and  beautiful  city  and  of  a  sweet  situation,"  on 
the  "  Old  Rhine."  Clifton  was  growing  old 
and  did  not  go  with  tliem,  and  Robinson  be- 
came their  pastor. 

For  eleven  years — nearly  the  whole  time  of 
"  the  famous  truce  "  which  came  between  the 
bloody  wars  of  Holland  and  Spain  — they  lived 
here,  married,  children  were  born  to  them,  and 
here  some  of  them  died. 

Most  of  them  had  been  farmers  in  England, 
but  here  "  they  fell  to  such  trades  &  imploy- 
ments  as  they  best  could,  valewing  peace  & 
their  spirituall  comforte  above  any  other  riches 
whatsoever,  and  at  length  they  came  to  raise  a 
competente  and  comfortable  living,  but  with 
hard  and  continuall  labor." 

But  about  1617  these  good,  brave  people  of 
Pastor  Robinson's  flock  became  very  anxious 
as  to  their  circumstances  and  future, — especially 
for  their  children, — and  at  length  came  sadly  to 
realize  that  they  must  again  seek  a  new  home. 
Their  numbers  had  much  increased,  they  could 
not  hope  to  work  so  hard  as  they  grew  older, 
while  war  with  the  Spaniard  was  coming,  and 
would  surely  make  matters  harder  for  them. 
But  the  chief  reasons  which  made  them  anxious 
to  find  another  and  better  home  were  the 
hardships  which  their  children  had  to  bear  and 
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the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Besides  this,  they  were  patriotic  and  full  of  love 
of  their  God,  their  simple  worship,  and  their 
religious  liberty.  As  Englishmen,  though 
their  king  and  his  bishops  had  treated  them 
cruelly,  they  still  love<l  the  laws,  customs, 
speech  and  flag  of  their  native  land.  .As  they 
could  not  enjoy  these  in  their  own  country,  or 
longer  endure  their  hard  conditions  in  Holland, 
they  determined  to  find  a  home — even  though 
in  a  wild  country  beyond  the  wild  ocean — 
where  they  might  worship  God  as  they  chose, 
"  plant  religion,"  live  as  Englishmen,  and  reap 
a  fair  reward  for  their  labors.  It  was  very  hard 
to  decide  where  to  go,  but  at  last  they  made  up 
their  minds  in  favor  of  the  "  northern  parts  of 
Virginia"  in  the  "  New  World  "  across  the  At- 
lantic. They  found  friends  to  help  them  both 
in  England  and  in  Holland,  and  they  helped 
themselves ;  but  even  then,  owing  to  enemies, 
false  friends,  and  many  difficulties,  it  was  far 
from  easy  to  get  away,  and  they  had  sore  trials 
and  disappointments. 

-And  now  "the  younger  and  stronger  part" 
of  Pastor  Robinson's  flock,  with  Cajjtain  Miles 
Standish  and  his  wife  Rose  and  a  few  others, 
were  to  go  from  Leyden,  in  charge  of  Elder 
Brewster  and  Deacon  Carver,  and  some  were 
to  join  them  in  England,  leaving  the  pastor  ami 
the  rest  to  come  afterward. 

It  was  a  busy  time  in  the  Klock  Stecg,  or  Bell 
Alley,  where  most  of  the  Pilgrims  lived,  all  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1620,  when  they 
were  getting  ready  for  America.  Deacon  Car- 
ver and  Robert  Cushman,  two  of  their  chief 
men,  were  in  England,  fitting  out  a  hired  ship 
—  the  "  May-Flower."  But  the  Leyden  lead- 
ers had  bought  in  Holland  a  smaller  ship,  the 
"Speedwell,"  and  were  refitting  her  for  the  voy- 
age, an  English  "  pilot,"  or  ship's  mate  (Master 
Reynolds),  having  come  over  to  take  charge. 
(Bradford  spells  the  word  "pilott."  He  was  in 
reahty  a  mate,  or  "  master's  mate,"  as  Bradford 
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also  calls  him — the  executive  navigating  officer 
next  in  rank  to  the  master.  The  term  "pilott" 
had  not  to  the  same  extent  the  meaning  it 
has  now  of  an  expert  guide  into  harbors  and 
along  coasts.  It  meant,  rather,  a  "  deck  "  or 
"  watch  "  officer,  capable  of  steering  and  navi- 
gating a  ship.  He  was  on  board  the  May- 
Flower  practically  what  the  mate  of  a  sailing- 
ship  would  be  to-day.)  Thirty-six  men,  fifteen 
women,  sixteen  boys,  four  girls,  and  a  baby  boy 
— seventy-two  in  all,  besides  sailors — made  up 
the  Leyden  part  of  the  Pilgrim  company.  Of 
these,  six  went  no  farther  than  Plymouth,  Old 
England,  though  three  of  them  afterward  joined 
the  others  in  New  England.  Of  the  fifteen 
women,  fourteen  were  wives  of  colonists  and 
one  was  a  lady's-maid.  The  thirty-six  men 
of  Leyden  included  all  who  became  Pilgrim 
leaders,  except  three. 

At  last  they  were  off,  and  on  Friday,  July  21 
(31),*  they  said  good-by  to  the  grand  old  city 
that  had  been  so  long  their  home.  Going 
aboard  the  canal-boats  near  the  pastor's  house, 
they  floated  down  to  Delfshaven,  where  their 
own  little  vessel,  the  Speedwell,  lay  waiting  for 
them.  At  Delfshaven  they  made  their  last  sad 
partings  from  tlieir  friends,  and  Saturday,  July 
22  (or  August  I,  as  we  should  call  it),  hoisted 
the  flag  of  their  native  land,  sailed  down  the 
river  Maas,  and  Sunday  morning  were  out 
upon  the  German  Ocean,  under  way,  with  a  fair 
wind,  for  the  English  port  of  Southampton, 
where  they  were  to  join  the  other  colonists. 

For  three  fine  days  they  sailed  down  the 
North  Sea,  through  Dover  Straits,  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  the  fourth  morning  found 
them  anchored  in  Southampton  port.  Here 
they  found  the  May-Flower  from  London  lying 
at  anchor,  with  some  of  their  own  people — the 
Cushmans  and  Deacon  Carver— and  some 
forty  other  Pilgrim  colonists  who  were  going 
with  them.  Among  these  our  Leyden  young 
people  were  no  doubt  very  glad  to  find  eight 
more  boys  and  six  girls  of  all  ages,  two  of  them 


being  Henry  Sampson  and  Humility  Cooper, 
little  cousins  of  their  own  Edward  Tilley,  who 
was  to  take  them  with  him. 

For  ten  days  the  two  ships  lay  in  this  port. 
Trying  days  for  the  elders  indeed  they  were. 
Mr.  Weston,  their  former  friend  (who  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  merchants  to  help  them,  but 
was  now  turned  traitor),  came  to  see  them,  was 
very  harsh,  and  went  away  angry.  The  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes  had  to  be  divided  anew 
between  the  ships,  thirty  persons  going  to  the 
Speedwell  and  ninety  to  the  May-Flower.  Then 
the  pinnace  sprung  a-leak  and  had  to  be  reladen. 
To  pay  their  "  Port  charges"  they  were  forced 
to  sell  most  of  their  butter.  And  there  were 
many  sad  and  anxious  hearts.  But  great  times 
those  ten  days  were  for  the  larger  boys  and 
girls  who  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  on  the 
West  Quay  (at  which  the  ships  lay),  and  to 
whom  every  day  was  full  of  new  sights,  both 
aboard  the  vessels  and  ashore.  "  Governors  " 
were  chosen  for  the  ships ;  a  young  cooper — 
John  Alden — was  found,  to  go  over,  do  their 
work, and  come  back,  if  he  wished,  on  the  May- 
Flower  ;  and  all  was  at  last  ready.  They  said 
what  they  thought  were  their  last  farewells  to 
England,  and  down  the  Solent,  out  by  the 
lovely  Isle  of  Wight,  into  the  broad  Channel, 
both  ships  sailed  slowly,  "outward  bound." 

But  twice  more  the  leaky  Speedwell  and  her 
cowardly  master  made  both  ships  seek  harbor — 
first  at  Dartmouth,  where  they  lay  ten  days 
while  the  pinnace  was  overhauled  and  repaired, 
and  again  at  Plymouth,  after  they  had  sailed 
"above  100  leagues  beyond  Land's  End."  At 
Plymouth  it  was  decided  that  the  Speedwell 
should  give  up  the  voyage  and  transfer  most 
of  her  passengers  and  lading  to  the  May-Flower, 
which  would  then  make  her  belated  way  over 
the  ocean  alone. 

Some  twenty  passengers — the  Cushmans,  the 
Blossoms,  and  others — went  back  to  London 
in  the  pinnace,  and  after  a  weary  stay  of  nine 
days,  on  Wednesday,  September  6(16),  the  lone 


'Owing  to  ,1  difference  in  the  metliods  of  reckoning  time  used  by  England  and  other  nations  between  the  years 
15S2  and  1752,  —  when  all  became  practically  alike,  —  it  was  common  to  make  use  of  "  double-dating.''  In  so  doing, 
the  terms  "  Old  Style"  and  "  New  Style"  were  used,  and  to  m.ake  the  dales  of  the  former  and  the  latter  corre- 
spond, ten  days  are  added  lo  all  dates  of  the  period  between  1 582  and  1700,  eleven  days  to  those  between  1700  and 
1800,  and  twelve  days  to  those  between  iSoo  and  1900.  December  II,  1620,  Old  .Style,  would  be  by  our  present 
reckoning  December  21,  1620  ("  Forefathers'  Day  ''). 
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Pilgrim  ship  at  last  "  shook  off  the  land  "  and, 
with  a  fair  wind,  laid  her  course  for  "  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Virginia." 

One  hundred  and  two  passengers  saileil  from 
Plymouth  on  the  May-Flower.  They  had  been 
so  constantly  stirred  up,  in  so  many  ways,  since 
leaving  Levden  or  London,  that  they  were  glad 
to  settle  themselves  at  last  for  their  long  voyage. 
After  the  two  ships'  companies  were  united, 
Carver  became  Governor  (in  place  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, the  treasurer,  who  made  many  enemies), 
and  though  the  vessel  was  badly  crowded,  and 
of  course  many  were  sea.sick,  things  were  soon 
in  order,  and  with  the  fine  weather  which  lasted 
till  they  were  half-way  over  the  sea  all  were 
soon  used  to  the  ship  life. 

But  who  were  the  passengers?  Of  the  sev- 
enty-six who  came  from  I.eyden  six  went  back, 
leaving  seventy,  and  there  were  but  thirty-two 
left  of  those  who  joined  at  Southampton.  Of 
these  thirty-two,  nine  were  men,  four  young 
men,  five  women  (wives),  eight  were  boys, 
and  six  girls.  So  there  were,  in  all,  forty-four 
men  (including  the  hired  seamen  and  servants  of 
full  age),  nineteen  women,  twenty-nine  young 
men,  boys,  and  male  (minor)  servants,  and  ten 
girls  of  all  ages. 

The  master  of  the  Pilgrim  ship  was  Thomas 
Jones,  "  a  rough  sea-dog "  who  had  been  a 
pirate,  but  was  a  good  navigator  and  had 
sailed  one  or  more  voyages  to  "  Virginia  "  (as 
all  North  .America  was  then  cjiUed).  The  first 
mate  (or  "  pilot  ")  was  John  Clarke,  a  quiet  man 
and  good  officer,  who  had  also  been  to  "  Vir- 
ginia " ;  the  .second  mate  (or  "  pilot  ")  being 
Robert  Coppin,  an  "over-smart"  young  man 
who  had  made  one  voyage  to  the  Xew  England 
coast.  Besides  the.se  were  the  "  ship's  mer- 
chant," or  supercargo,  Mr.  Williamson,  a  fine 
man,  who  had  doubtless  also  been  in  some  parts 
of  "  Virginia,"  as  he  seems  to  have  known  the 
Indian  "  lingo,"  and  lastly,  the  ship's  surgeon, 
Giles  Heale,  of  whom  we  know  very  little. 

Not  much  that  is  good  can  be  said  of  Mas- 
ter Jones,  and  his  record  is  wholly  bad.  He 
inspired  confidence  only  in  his  .skill  as  a  seaman 
and  sportsman.  The  Pilgrim  leaders  evidently 
made  little  talk  with  him,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  young  folks  feared  him.  He  died  a 
pirate.     Clarke  was  modest  and  faithful,  one  in 


whom  all  seem  to  have  had  confidence.  Cop- 
pin  was  not,  as  a  certain  author  has  portrayed 
him,  "old,"  "saintly,"  or  even  a  "pilot"  (in 
the  sense  of  a  guide),  and  he  was  but  the  third 
officer  of  the  Pilgrim  ship,  and  of  very  little 
account,  though  he  came  very  near  wrecking 
the  Colony  by  his  blunilcrs  on  the  shallop's  first 
visit  to  Plymouth  harbor. 

If  our  young  folks  of  to-day  could  see  the 
old  May-Flower  they  would  think  her  a  queer 
sort  of  siiip,  with  her  high,  three-decked  stern, 
high  forecastle,  stumpy  masts,  big  lateen  sail, 
toy  cannon,  bowsprit  sails,  funny  anchors,  etc. 
She  was  no  less  queer  inside,  for  her  main  deck 
after-house  was  divided  up  into  little  cal)ins  for 
the  women  and  girls,  set  around  a  central  cabin, 
or  saloon  ;  the  deck-house  above  was  taken  up 
by  the  officers'  quarters  ;  while  in  the  "  between- 
decks"  were  the  little  cabins  and  bunks  of  the 
men  and  boys  who  were  passengers,  and  their 
crude  appliances  for  fire  and  cooking. 

The  high,  tilting,  pitching  poop-deck  at  the 
stern  was  no  place  to  play  shovel-board  or  ring- 
toss,  as  one  does  to-day  on  an  ocean  liner,  or, 
in  fact,  for  any  one  to  be  without  good  sea-legs. 
The  deck-space  in  the  "  waist,"  or  middle,  of 
the  ship  was  apt  to  be  very  wet  and  unsafe  be- 
cause of  the  breaking  seas,  and  in  very  rough 
weather  there  were  above  decks  no  places  where 
even  the  men  and  larger  boys  could  safely  stay. 

John  Howland,  one  of  the  Leyden  young 
men,  proved  this.  "  Coming  above  the  gratings 
[i.e.,  upon  the  high  after-deck]  he  was,  by  a 
sudden  seel  [roll]  of  the  ship,"  tossed  overboard, 
and  would  surely  have  drowned  if  he  had  not 
caught  hold  of  a  rope  trailing  alongside,  and, 
though  he  was  buried  deep  under  the  waves, 
held  on,  and  by  means  of  the  rope  and  a  boat- 
hook  was  drawn  into  the  ship.  Though  he 
was  ill  after  this  escape,  he  lived  many  years 
to  tell  the  story  to  his  grandchildren,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  man  in  the  Pilgrim  Colony. 

The  Pilgrim  leaders  very  wisely  bought  a 
large  sail-boat,  or  shallop,  for  fi.shing,  and  to  take 
them  from  place  to  place ;  but  when  they  tried 
to  put  it  aboard  the  May-Flower  it  was  so  large 
they  had  to  cut  it  down  to  stow  it  between 
decks.  They  got  it  in,  and  as  the  men  and 
boys  could  not  stand  or  lie  about  the  decks  in 
stormy  weather,  they  lay  in  the  shallop.      It 
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must,  in  fact,  have  been  a  favorite  lounging- 
place  during  the  voyage,  for  Bradford  says  that 
the  shallop  "was  much  opened  [i.e.,  her  seams 
were  opened]  with  the  people  lying  in  her." 
In  the  beautiful  weather  which  they  had  for 


days) ;  could  chat  with  old  friends  or  new  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  could  give  the  little  ones,  now 
and  then,  a  whiff  on  deck  of  the  fresh  air  and 
a  sight  of  the  big  ship  and  the  sea. 

A  sharp   change   of  weather   came  all   too 
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weeks  under  the  harvest  moon,  after  they  left  soon,  and  heavy  gales,  wild  seas,  and  severe 

the  land,  many  of  the  passengers  could  walk  or  storms    followed    the    fine    days    and    nights, 

lie  about  the  decks  at  times;  could  sometimes  "The  ship  was  shrewdly  [roughly]  shaken  and 

cook   (no   very   easy   matter   at   sea   in    those  her  upper  works  made  very  leaky.     One  of  the 
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main  [deck]  beams  in  the  midships  was  bowed 
and  cracked  and  [there  was]  some  fear  that  the 
ship  could  not  perform  the  voyage."  Clearly 
there  was  great  anxiety  and  alarm  and  some 
danger.  Fortunately  a  passenger  had  brought 
a  jack-screw  aboard,  by  which  the  bent  deck- 
beam  was  forced  up  into  its  place,  so  that  a 
post  was  set  under  it,  the  leaky  decks  were 
calked,  and  the  danger  and  discomfort  les- 
sened. The  jack-screw  has  become  historic  and 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  saved  the  ship  and 
Colony  ;  but  a  few  wedges  would  have  done  its 
work  nearly  as  well. 

In  late  October,  after  the  fine  weather  had 
Come  again,  a  son  was  born  to  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth Hopkins,  the  wife  of  Master  Stephen  Hop- 
kins. This  boy  was  named  Oceanus  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having  been  born  at  sea. 

A  few  days  after  the  iiirth  of  the  first  child 
to  the  colonists,  the  first  death  occurred  among 
them  —  though  one  of  the  crew  had  died  before. 
William  Ikitten,  Dr.  Fuller's  servant-assistant, 
who  had  come  with  him  from  Leyden, — and 
was  no  doubt  known  to  all  the  May-Flower 
boys  and  girls  as  "Billy  Butten," — died  and  was 
buried  in  the  sea.  Although  they  were  now 
nearing  land  and  were  full  of  joy  and  hope  at 
thought  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as 
Elder  Brewster  offered  prayer,  and  the  shrouded 
form  slid  into  the  dark  waters,  there  were  many 
saddened  hearts  among  those  who  had  known 
the  poor  boy  in  the  old  Dutch  city. 

.\11  were  now  anxiously  watching  for  signs 
of  land,  and  three  days  later,  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  Xovember  10  (20),  at  daybreak,  the 
lookout  at  the  masthead  gave  the  welcome  cry 
of  "Land,  hoi"  They  made  it  out  to  be 
"  Cape  Cod,"  as  named  by  the  navigator  Gos- 
nold,  and  laid  down  on  the  chart  of  Captain 
John  Smith — of  Pocahontas  fame — as  "  Cape 
James." 

But  they  were  not  yet  where  they  meant  to 
land,  so  thev  "  squared  awav  "  around  the  cape 
for  the  mouth  of  "  Hudson's  River,"  little 
dreaming  of  the  plot  to  be  sprung  upon  them, 
or  how  soon  they  would  turn  back.  Not  long 
after  noon  the  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gerous "  rips  and  shoals  "  off  the  easterly  shore 
of  the  cape,  and,  after  much  (apparent)  trouble, 
got    out    of    them    before    dark.       The    wind 


shifted  to  "  dead  ahead,"  and  Master  Jones 
declared  it  impossible  to  go  on,  and  that  he 
should  go  back  to  Cape  Cod  harbor. 

We  know  tiow  that  he  had  been  hired  and 
ordered  by  his  employers,  Thomas  Weston  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  evil  work  he  had  long  done,  to 
land  his  passengers  somewhere  north  of  the 
forty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude.  They 
would  then  be  within  the  territory  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Affairs  for  New  England,  controlled  by 
the  wily  Gorges,  who  had  long  wanted  these 
Pilgrim  colonists  and  plotted  and  manceuvered 
to  get  them  upon  his  domain.  This  was  Mas- 
ter Jones's  chance,  and  he  was  quick  to  seize  it, 
and  so  steal  the  Pilgrim  Colony  for  his  iihistcrs 
from  the  London  Virginia  Company,  who  were 
the  colonists'  friends  and  patrons. 

So  round  again  the  good  ship  went  for  the 
harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  All  night  under  "short 
sail  "  she  worked  .slowly  back  to  the  "  sighting  " 
point.  And  now  another  trouble  arose ;  for  as 
soon  as  it  was  determined  to  go  about  and  land 
farther  north,  Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Billing- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  colonists  who  joined  in 
England,  began  to  whisper  that  if  they  settled 
on  territory  not  covered  by  their  "  patente," 
neither  Governor  Carver  nor  any  other  would 
have  authority  over  them,  and  that  "  when  they 
came  ashore  they  would  use  their  own  libertie." 

To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Leyden  leaders 
and  others  drew  up  that  famous  "  Compact  "  by 
which  the  first  "  civill  body  politick  "  was  or- 
ganized in  .America,  and  "  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed  "  was  first  set  up.  A  little 
beginning  for  such  mighty  results  I 

Saturday  morning,  November  11  (21),  found 
them  just  north  of  the  cape,  with  only  the 
harbor  to  reach.  Bradford  says:  "This  day 
before  we  came  to  harbor  ...  it  was  thought 
good  there  should  be  an  association  and  agree- 
ment, that  we  should  combine  together  in  one 
body,  and  to  submit  to  such  government  and 
governors,  as  we  .should  by  common  consent 
make  and  choose."  So  while  the  ship  was 
slowly  "  beating  "  into  harbor  the  "  Compact  " 
was  made  and  signed,  Carver  was  "  confirmed  " 
as  Governor,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  Pilgrim  Colony  were  made  secure. 

They  sounded  their  way  carefully  into  the 
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harbor,  and,  circling  round  it,  let  go  their  anchors, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore,  under  the 
wooded  point  (now  Long  Point,  Provincetown 
harbor)  separating  the  harbor  from  the  sea— 
sixty-seven  days  from  Plymouth,  ninety-nine 
from  Southampton,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  from  London. 

To  get  out  the  long-boat  and  set  ashore  "  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  in  armor,  and 
some  to  fetch  wood,  having  none  left,  landing 
them  on  the  long  point  toward  the  sea,"  was  the 
work  of  an  hour.  The  party  returned  at  night, 
having  seen  no  person  or  habitation,  but  with 
the  boat  loaded  with  juniper  wood  (savin),  and 
fires  were  soon  lighted  between  decks. 

Their  first  Sunday  in  New  England,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  a  quiet,  grateful,  and  restful  one ; 
but  they  were  up  betimes  on  Monday,  got  out 
their  shallop,  and  set  the  carpenters  to  work  on 
her.  The  women  went  ashore  to  wash  their 
clothes  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  near-by  beach 
pond ;  but  the  water  was  shallow  where  they 
landed,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  ashore  from 
the  boats  and  carry  the  women,  bundles,  and 
kettles.  A  very  merry  time  they  no  doubt  had, 
that  first  morning  ashore  in  the  New  World, 
and  a  sight  it  was  at  which  to  have  snapped  a 
kodak;  but,  alas!  many  colds  were  taken  that 
day,  from  which  some  never  recovered. 

"  Some  sickness  began  to  fall  among  them," 
Bradford  tells  us,  but  with  soldierly  steadiness 
they  closed  ranks  where  one  or  another  dropped 
out,  and  bravely  sent  out  two  expeditions  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  find  a  fit  place  for  them 
to  inhabit.  They  saw  a  few  Indians  at  a  dis- 
tance, found  their  habitations,  graves,  and  con- 
cealed corn,  a  few  deer,  wild  fowl  and  sassafras 
in  plenty,  and  good  water,  but  no  good  place 
for  a  home.  The  weather  changed  suddenly, 
— was  cold  and  stormy  ;  the  ground  froze,  and 
Master  Jones  became  surly  and  domineering. 

Monday,  November  27  (December  7  accord- 
ing to  our  reckoning),  a  son  was  born  to  Mis- 
tress Susanna  White,  wife  of  Master  William 
White.  He  was  named  Peregrine,  and  he  was 
ihe^rs/  white  child  born  in  New  England,  and 
ike  last  sun'ivor  of  all  the  Pilgrim  company. 

Numbers  of  "whales"  (probably  blackfish  or 
grampuses)  frequently  played  about  the  ships  in 
the  harbor,  "  and  one  lying  within  half  a  musket 


shot,  two  of  the  planters  shot  at  her."  But  the 
musket  of  one  blew  in  pieces,  stock  and  barrel ; 
yet  none  were  hurt — nor  was  the  whale. 

On  Wednesday,  December  6  (16),  the  third 
exploring  party  got  away  in  the  shallop,  to  try 
to  find  a  harbor  recommended  by  young  Cop- 
pin,  the  second  mate.  Captain  Standish  was 
in  command,  and  with  him  were  Governor 
Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Warren,  Hopkins, 
the  brothers  Tilley,  Howland,  Dotey,  two  of 
the  colonists'  seamen,  Alderton  and  English, 
the  mates  Clarke  and  Coppin,  the  master  gun- 
ner, and  three  of  the  sailors — eigliteen  in  all, 
most  of  them  the  leaders.  If  disaster  befell 
this  party  it  would  surely  end  the  undertaking 
—  and  thev  narrowly  escaped  it. 

The  day  after  their  departure  Master  Brad- 
ford's wife  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned, 
and  the  day  following  Master  Chilton  died,  and 
was  buried  ashore. 

On  Wednesday,  December  13  (23),  the  third 
exploring  party  returned  to  meet  sorrowful 
news,  but  bearing  good  tidings.  They  had  a 
short  but  fierce  encounter  with  Indians  (Nau- 
sets),  and  met  a  severe  gale  with  snow  later  the 
same  day,  in  which  they  were  very  near  being 
cast  away  in  making  a  harbor  which  Master 
Coppin  thought  he  knew  but  about  which  he 
was  mistaken.  They — and  the  Colony— were 
saved  by  the  quick  sense  and  pluck  of  Thomas 
English,  master  of  the  shallop,  and  landed  on 
an  island  which  they  named  for  Master  Clarke, 
the  first  mate,  and  spent  two  days  there. 

On  Monday,  December  11  (21),  which  we 
now  call  "  Forefathers'  Day,"  they  examined 
and  sounded  the  harbor,  landed  on  a  rock  upon 
the  shore  (the  now  famous  "Plymouth  Rock"), 
found  a  good  town-site,  and  agreed  upon  it  as 
the  place  for  settlement — the  colonists  approv- 
ing the  same  upon  their  report. 

On  Friday,  December  15  (25),  the  ship 
weighed  anchor  to  go  to  the  place  agreed  upon 
(which  is  called  "  PHmoth  "  by  Captain  John 
Smith  upon  his  chart  of  1616)  after  lying  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor  five  weeks  and  losing  four  of 
her  company.  The  shallop  piloted  them  across 
the  bay,  but  when  within  six  miles,  the  wind 
coming  northwest,  they  could  not  get  into  the 
harbor,  and  were  forced  to  go  back  to  their  old 
anchorage.     This  would  have  been  Christmas 
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(lay  according  to  our  present  reckoning,  but 
was  ten  days  earlier  by  theirs.  But  to  them 
Christmas  was  an  oflfense,  as  a  holy  day  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  the  Pilgrims  had 
left,  and  it  was  many  years  before  they  would 
in  the  least  honor  it.  When  Christmas  day, 
as  thev  knew  it,  arrived,  ten  days  later,  three 


says:  "It  was  devoted  to  worship  and  rest; 
yet  curious  eyes  must  have  been  peering  over 
that  ship's  rail  much  of  the  day."  But  wild 
and  beautiful  nature  was  all  those  eyes  could 
discover.  The  old  village  of  the  Patuxets 
which  once  stood  on  the  westerly  shore,  had 
been  without  hut  or  inhabitant  since  the  terrible 


more  had  (.licil,  .ukI  bunuw  and  .1akuc.^.•>  lillcil 
the  ship ;  those  who  could,  worked  hard  all 
day  on  their  first  log-house,  and  so  far  were 
they  from  merrymaking  that  they  began  that 
day  to  drink  water  instead  of  beer,  though  Mas- 
ter Jones  gave  some  at  night  to  tho.se  on  board. 
There  was  no  "  Christmas  "  on  the  May-Flowerl 

The  next  day,  December  16  (26),  the  winil 
again  being  fair,  ship  and  .shallop  took  final 
departure  from  Cape  Cod,  this  time  made  Ply- 
mouth harbor  safelv,  and  the  shallop  piloted 
the  ship  to  tlie  anchorage  she  had  sounded 
out  for  her  the  Monday  before.  .\  little  be- 
fore dark  the  weary  but  immortal  May-Flower 
let  go  her  anchors  just  within  a  long  spur  of 
beach  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  landing 
rock — one  hundred  and  two  days  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Plymouth,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
from  London.  The  Pilgrim  vovage  was  over. 
"  Freedom's  ark  had  reached  her  Ararat." 

The  ne.xt  day  was  the  Sabbath.     Goodwin 


Tin-:    FIRST    MOK.NING    ASIIOKE     IN    THi: 


j)lague  of  1 61  2-1 5  had  swept  tlie  red  man  away. 
The  good  Massasoit  dwelt  forty  miles  away, 
at  Pokanoket.  Not  an  Indian  did  the  Pilgrims 
see  till  the  last  of  January,  nor  one  to  talk  with 
till  Samoset  came,  in  the  middle  of  March.  It 
was  March  22  before  he  brought  Massasoit. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  Patuxets  thev  were 
practically 

Monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,   their  right  there  w.is 

none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  center  around  to  the  sea  they  were  lords  of 

the  fowl  and  the  lirute. 

On  the  morrow  they  began  to  l;iy  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Pilgrim  Republic,  with  Liberty 
for  tlieir  corner-stone. 


'  STRANGE    TO    THE    PEERING   SICK    FOLKS     EYES 
CAPTAIN    STANDISH    IN    SUCH    A   GUISE  !  " 


BALLAD  OF  THE!         t^ 
PLYMOUTH   WASHING.^^'' 


® 


i|HK.\  Captain  Standish  of  Plymouth  town 
(Able  and  strong  while  the  weak  went  down), 
\\'ith  the  six  good  men  left  sound  and  well, 
Labored  for  all,  strange  things  befell! 
Half  o'  the  folk  were  under  the  snow ; 
Famine  and  fever  had  laid  them  low  ; 
And  the  sick,  too  feeble  for  work  or  care, 
Were  a  burden  the  seven  men  must  bear: 

Guardians,  nurses,  and  serving-men, 

Thev  showed  the  stuff  they  were  made  of  then ! 

Nothing  too  lowly  they  found  to  do. 

Nor  shirked  to  try  when  little  they  knew. 

They  cooked,  they  cleaned,  and  their  rough  hands  tried 

The  tasks  the  women's  had  thrown  aside. 

They  soothed  and  tended  as  best  they  might ; 

They  mothered  the  orphaned  babes  at  nigiit. 

They  gathered  the  garments  foul,  forgot, 

And  linen  strijjped  from  the  fever-cot, 

And  sturdily  faced,  as  a  foe  at  bay, 

The  toilsome  terrors  of  washing-day! 

Brows  bent  sternly  and  anxious  eye. 

Weapon  unslung  and  sleeves  rolled  high. 

Brawny  back  bent  over  the  tub. 

Great  hands  awkward  to  wring  and  rub, 

And  lean,  strong  arms  in  the  sudsy  snow 

Tossing  the  linen  to  and  fro — 

Strange  to  the  peering  sick  folks'  eyes 
Captain  Standish  in  such  a  guise! 
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His  sword-hand,  used  to  grip  o'  the  hik, 
Dealt  but  ill  with  a  cradle-quilt. 
Alack  for  the  Dutch-wove  white  and  blue, 
Frayed  where  a  hero's  thumb  went  through! 
Alack  for  the  stitches,  liny  as  pearls. 
Sewn  in  the  shifts  of  the  Deacon's  girls! 
The  tender  mother  who  set  them  there, 
So  fine  for  her  dear  little  maids  to  wear. 
Little  might  guess  a  soldier's  hand 
Should  scrub  the  gathers  from  wrist  and  band. 
Nor  ever  her  housewife's  soul  could  dream 
That  cruel  rending  of  cloth  and  seam. 
While,  strong  and  steady,  he  hummed  a  strain 
Of  a  marching  air  with  a  deep  refrain. 

Strong  and  steady,  and  yet,  good  lack! 

He  learned  the  ache  of  a  wearied  back. 

He  had  rubbed  right  often  his  brightening  blade, 

Yet,  work  of  a  man  'gainst  work  of  a  maid, 

Harder  he  found,  by  the  strained  arms'  feel, 

Clothes  to  cleanse  than  the  flecked  steel : 

A  maiden's  lawns,  fair,  fine,  and  frail, 

Than  the  warrior's  helmet,  sword,  and  mail! 

Bold  Miles  Standish,  grim  at  your  tub, 
Down  through  the  years  we  see  you  rub, 
And  the  water  that  whitens  the  web  you  hold 
Brightens  your  name  till  it  shines  like  gold 
Clear  and  clean  o'  the  pride  of  war! 
Was  fame  e'er  won  at  the  wash  before? 

Never  a  care  for  praise  or  blame. 
Never  a  thought  of  mock  or  shame. 
Soldier  and  captain,  brave  o'  the  brave, 
Drudging,  ungrudging,  to  serve  and  save! 


^^^^ 


EIGHT   CHARADES    IN    RHYME. 

(For  Anszuers,  see  Letter-ISox  next  .\fonth.') 


By  Car(ilvn  Wells. 


Mv  first,  when  full,  holds  many  a  jjound ; 

In  my  last  of  my  first  a  duke  was  drowned. 

My  first  of  Troy  is  much  renowned ; 

My  last  an  obstacle  oft  is  found; 

'Mid  songs  and  dances  they  heard  the  sound 

Of  my  whole  one  time  when  a  king  was  crowned. 


My  first  can  boast  a  head  and  tail, 

Has  feathers  and  an  eye, 
And  sometimes  wings;  yet  what  avail? 

It  cannot  walk  or  fly. 

.\nd  St.   Paul  was  my  first,  we  're  told ; 

.\nd  my  first  may  be  bought 
In  bottles, — but  though  rare  and  old, 

Its  value  's  almost  naught. 

Out  of  my  last  my  first  is  made. 

My  last  is  in  a  crown ; 
And  heroes  wield  its  shining  blade 

For  glory  and  renown. 

My  whole,  a  marvel  of  brute  force 
With  human  power  combined; 

We  never  see  it  now,  of  course, 
We  've  left  it  far  behind. 


My  first,  the  Scriptures  say,  in  Eden  grew. 
Pronounce  its  letters — there 's  my  whole  for  you! 
My  last  name  to  myself  I  can't  apply ; 
My  whole,  tradition  says,  could  never  lie. 


Mv  last  was  very  tall  and  very  slim. 
So  all  his  people  made  a  mock  of  him ; 
Their  jeerings  worried  him  and  grieved  his 
soul; 
And   when    a   clown    with    jest    and    laughter 

passed. 
And  said,  "  .\ha  !  you  are  my  first,  my  last !  " 
He  said,  "Don't  speak  to  me;  I  am  my  whole." 


I  'd  oft  be  thankful,  could  I  be  my  whole ; 
And  yet  I  would  not  ahvays  be  my  whole; 
I  woo  my  first,  that  I  may  be  my  whole; 
Cockneys  call  her  my  last  ;  but  in  my  whole 
\Vhen  to  my  first  I  go,  I  am  my  whole. 

VI. 

'  A  BIRD  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 
How  often  we  've  heard  those  old  words; 
A.id  my  total,  I  have  it  on  evidence  strong, 
Is  exactly  the  worth  of  two  birds. 

The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  my  first,  my  last ; 

The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is,  too ; 
But  if  you  should  go  there  and  see  for  yourself, 

You  would  say  that  this  is  n't  true. 

VII. 

'T  IS  growing   dusk,  yet   in    the    gathering 

gloom 
I  still  can  see  two  faces  in  the  room. 
On  one  face  two  of  my  first  I  can  spy, 
And  on  the  other  twenty  I  descry. 
And  of  my  second,  one  face  shows  me  none 
While  I  see  five  upon  the  other  one. 
My  whole  is  on  one  face  ;  but  placed  with  care 
Above  the  other  rests  on  shining  hair. 

VIII. 

My  first  grows  by  the  riverside. 
And  in  the  fields  it  has  been  seen; 

'T  is  raised  on  poles,  the  country's  pride. 
Dear  to  the  peasant  and  the  queen. 

The  men  had  many  battles  braved, 
And  on  my  last  I  saw  them  sit, 

Beside  the  General,  who  waved 
My  last,  and  read  aloud  a  writ. 

Beside  a  river  flowing  free, 

The  spot  marked  by  a  grassy  mound, 
My  whole,  nicknamed  "  Old  Hickory," 

Was  long  ago  put  in  the  ground. 
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il'STER  galloped  up  and  down  the 

lawn  and  around  and  around    the 

house,    dragging   a    piece    of    old 

clothes-line  after  him  and    making 
believe  he  was  a  wild  horse,  until  he  was  tired. 
Suddenly  he   stopped  close  to  a   gravel  path,    back  along  the  path  they  had  traveled  as  fast 
and  threw  himself  down  on  the   grass.      He    as  they  could  go. 


grass  and  it  tumbled  down  on  the  other  side, 
one  of  the  ants  rolling  over  and  over  with  it  as 
it  went.  Buster  was  interested,  and  he  watched 
the  ants  drag  the  little  stone  farther  and  farther 
away  until  at  last  they  let  go  of  it  and  went 


lay  on  his  back  a  few  minutes,  looking  up  at 
the  blue  sky ;  but  the  sun  made  him  blink 
his  eyes,  and  so  he  turned  over  on  his  side. 
Very  soon  he  saw  something  moving  in  the 
grass  close  to  him,  and  he  propped  his  head 
up  on  his  elbow  and  looked  closer  to  see  what 
it  could  be. 

It  was  a  little  red  ant  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  it  was  struggling  very  hard  in 
the  effort  to  pull  a  tiny  stone  after  it  as  it 
climbed  over  a  bit  of  dead  grass.  It  pulled 
and  pulled  and  pulled,  but  the  stone  was  too 
heavy  for  it  to  drag  over  the  grass.     After  a 


When  they  reached  the  gravel  garden-path 
Buster  noticed  many  more  ants  there.  They 
were  all  very  busy  around  a  little  hole  in  the 
path.  They  went  down  into  the  hole  and 
came  up  out  of  it,  stopped  and  circled  around, 
hesitated,  retraced  their  steps,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  busy  indeed.  Some  of  them  carried  tiny 
bits  of  gravel  and  little  pieces  of  wood,  and 
worked  very  hard  all  the  time,  but  others  just 
stood  about  and  apparently  did  nothing  at  all 
exce[)t  to  look  on. 

Buster  watched  them  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  he  picked  up  a  twig  about  two  inches 


series  of  struggles  the  ant  let  go  of  the  stone    long  and  dropped  it  right  over  the  little  hole  in 


and  ran  off  as  fast  as  it  could  go.  Buster 
watched  it,  and  before  long  he  saw  it  meet 
another  ant  and  stop.  The  two  ants  put  their 
heads  together,  as  if  talking  to  each  other,  and 
then  both  of  them  started  back  for  the  stone. 
One  jjushed  it  and  one  pulled  it,  and  presently 


the  path.  He  wanted  to  see  what  the  ants 
would  do,  for  he  felt  pretty  sure  they  could  n't 
move  the  twig. 

"  I  don't  believe  they  'II  drag  t/ia/  away  in 
a  hurry,"  he  said  softly  to  himself. 

At  first  the  ants  did  n't  seem  to  know  what 


they  managed  to  get  the  stone  over  the  bit  of    to  do.     The  twig  completely  covered  the  hole 
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SO  that  none  could  go  in  or  come  out,  and  they 
ran  around  it  and  over  it  and  along  it,  seem- 
ingly too  confused  to  do  anything  toward  get- 
ting out  of  the  way. 

Buster  lay  on  the  grass  and  watched  the  ants 
a  long,  long  time,  and  once  or  twice  his  eyes 
closed,  for  it  was  very  pleasant  out  there  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  air  was  soft,  and  a  mocking-bird 
in  a  tree  near  by  sang  a  song  which  sounded 
very  much  like  a  lullaby.  As  Buster  watched 
the  twig  he  iliscovcred,  after  a  while,  that  he 
was  looking  up  at  it,  instead  of  down,  and  then 
the  twig  grew  and  grew,  until  at  last  it  seemed 
like  a  great  log  of  wood,  and  the  ants  around 
it  and  on  it  were  as  big  as  horses.  They  did  n't 
look  nearly  so  harmless  as  when  he  had  first 
noticed  them,  for  now  he  saw  that  their  bodies 
were  covered  with  armor,  and  their  legs  were 
long  and  hairy,  and  they  had  big,  sharp  claws 
instead  of  feet. 

"  My !  "  said  Buster,  "  I  never  saw  ants  as 
big  as  that  before." 

"  Did  n't,  eh  ?  "  said  some  one  close  behind 
him. 

"  No,  I  did  n't.  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Buster, 
looking  around  to  see  who  was  speaking. 

He  did  n't  see  any  one  at  all,  but  standing 
close  by  him  was  a  very  big  and  a  very  savage- 
looking  ant,  glaring  at  him  with  the  largest  and 
queerest  eyes  Buster  had  ever  seen,  and  opening 
and  shutting  a  pair  of  great,  horrible  black 
shiny  things  like  enormous  pincers^  or  ice-tongs, 
in  front  of  its  mouth. 

"  I  did,"  said  the  ant;  "  but  I  never  saw  such 
a  small  boy  as  you  are." 

"  I  'm  not  small,"  cried  Buster,  indignantly. 
"  I  'm  eight  years  old,  and  my  mama  says  I  'm 
a  very  big  boy  for  my  age." 

"  You  are  the  littlest  boy  for  any  age  I 
ever  heard  of,"  said  the  ant,  solemnly.  "  Why, 
you  're  no  larger  than  I  am  —  and  I  am  only  an 
ant." 

"  If  you  are  only  an  ant,  how  is  it  you  can 
talk?"  asked  Buster.  "Ants  can't  talk,  I  'm 
sure." 

"  What 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ?  " 
cried  the  ant,  in  an  excited  way.  "  Ants  can't 
talk!  Boy,  you  are  not  only  very  little,  but 
you  are  silly.  I  'm  an  ant,  and  I  think  I  can 
talk  as  well  as  vou  can  —  maybe  better.     I  'd 


be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  n't.  But  what 
are  you  doing  here  in  the  jungle  ?  " 

Buster  was  about  to  answer  that  he  was  on 
his  papa's  lawn,  but  when  he  looked  about  him 
he  knew  that  he  could  n't  possibly  be  there,  for 
instead  of  the  close-cropped  lawn-grass,  he  saw, 
rising  high  above  him,  great  plants  like  Indian 
com,  and  all  around  as  far  as  he  could  see  was 
a  tangle  of  fallen  stalks  and  leaves  of  enormous 
size.  And  the  house  where  he  lived  was  no- 
where in  sight. 

"  I — I  guess  I  'm  lost,"  said  Buster,  at  last. 
"  I  know  I  was  playing  wild  horse  on  the  lawn, 
and  then  I  was  watching  an  ants'  nest,  and  I 
put  a  little  stick  on  it  to  see  what  the  ants 
would  do,  and  they  began  to  run  around  and 
around,  and — " 

He  stopped  short  in  great  confusion,  for  the 
big  ant  was  snapping  those  icc-tong  things  of 
his  in  a  horrible  way,  and  glaring  at  him  and 
waving  two  huge,  many-jointed  horns  in  the  air 
above  him. 

"  Oh  I  "  growled  the  ant,  "  so  you  are  the  boy 
who  dropped  that  great  log  down  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  see  any  city,"  said  Buster,  "  and  I 
only  had  a  little  stick  about  as  long  as  my 
finger." 

"  It  was  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  your 
finger,"  cried  the  ant.     "  I  saw  it!" 

Buster  looked  at  his  finger  and  saw  that  the 
ant  was  right,  for  the  finger  was  the  tiniest 
little  bit  of  a  thing,  not  any  thicker  than  a  hair, 
and  his  whole  hand  was  only  about  the  size  of 
the,  head  of  a  pin. 

"  I  seem  to  have  shrinked,"  said  Buster,  "  for 
I  'm  sure  that  — " 

"  Vou  mean  you  have  shrought,"  corrected 
the  ant.  '■  I  told  you  I  could  talk  better  than 
you.     Think,  thought;  shrink,  shrought." 

"  Oh,  I  know;  it 's  shrunk,"  exclaimed  Buster. 
"  I  mean  shrunken." 

"  Then  why  did  n't  you  say  so  ?  "  snapped 
the  ant.  "  I  should  have  thunk  —  I  mean 
thunken  —  you  'd  know  better.  But  come 
along.  I  have  n't  time  to  stand  here  and  teach 
you  grammar  all  day.  I  'm  a  policeman,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  arrest  you  for  throwing  that  log 
down  at  the  city  gates.  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
though,  that  anything  you  say  will  be  used  as 
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evidence  against  you  at  the  trial,  so  I  'd  advise  you 
not  to  say  anything  more  about  it.    Come  along." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  '11  let  a  common  red  ant 
arrest  me  ?  "  cried  Buster,  indignantly,  as  he  set 
his  back  against  a  stone  and  prepared  to  fight. 

But  the  next  moment  the  big  ant  reached 
out  two  or  three  arms  and  lifted  Buster  very 
neatly  off  his  feet.  Buster  felt  the  ice-tong 
things  close  gently  around  his  body,  and  then 
away  went  the  ant  very  rapidly  through  the 
tangled  vegetation,  carrying  Buster  with  him. 
The  boy  was  terribly  frightened,  for  the  ant 
policeman  went  tearing  through  the  jungle,  up 
hill  and  down,  now  going  under  low-hanging 
vines  so  close  to  them  that  Buster  had  to  duck 
his  head,  now  running  as  fast  as  he  could  go 
along  a  fallen  log,  and  then  over  the  end  of  it 
and  back  on  the  under  side  upsiik  down. 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Ant  —  plea-ea-ease,  Mr. 
Policeman,  put  me  down!"  screamed  Buster. 
"  I  '11  go  with  you  if  you  '11  only  put  me  down." 

The  ant  stopped  and  set  poor  Buster  on  his 
feet,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Well,  I  '11  trust  you,"  said  he.  "  Come 
along." 

Buster  started  after  the  ant,  and  went  as  fast 
as  his  little  legs  could  take  him ;  but  the  way 
was  rough,  and  he  fell  down  twice  and  bumped 
his  nose.  That  hurt  him  and  made  him  cry, 
but  the  ant  did  n't  seem  to  care  at  all.  He 
only  said,  "Hurry  up,  boy;  hurry  up,  hurry 
up  !  "  over  and  over  again. 

"  Don't  go  so  fast,"  panted  Buster. 

"  I  'm  not  going  fast,"  said  the  ant.  Then 
he  paused  and  looked  at  Buster  and  began  to 
laugh.  When  he  laughed  he  opened  his  mouth 
very  wide  and  snapped  his  ice-tongs  together  in 
such  a  way  that  Buster  trembled  with  fear. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  Why,"  said  the  ant, "  I  'm  laughing  because  I 
just  happened  to  think  of  something.  Where 
are  your  other  legs  ?  " 

"  My  other  legs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  other  legs.  \\'here  are  they  ? 
You  ought  to  have  six,  you  know." 

"  Boys  don't  have  six  legs,"  said  Buster. 
"  Huh !  you  're  so  smart,  I  should  think  you  'd 
know  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  boys  have  only 
two  legs  apiece  ?  "  asked  the  ant  in  surprise. 


"  Of  course  they  have  only  two  legs  apiece," 
said  Buster. 

"  Why,  you  poor  things  !  "  said  the  ant.  "  I  'm 
awfully  sorry  for  you.  Of  course,  if  that  is  so, 
you  can't  go  as  fast  as  I  can.  Let  me  see ;  two 
into  six  goes  three  times  and  none  over.  Is  n't 
that  right  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Buster. 

"  You  ought  to  know.  But  it  is  right, 
whether  you  know  or  not,  and  so  I  suppose  that 
means  that  we  can  go  three  times  as  fast  as  you 
can.  You  have  one  foot  on  each  side,  and  I 
have  three  feet  —  one  yard  —  on  each  side. 
Has  your  papa  feet  or  yards  ?  " 

"  Feet,  of  course." 

"Well,  well,  well!  That  's  funny.  But  I 
can't  be  stopping  here  all  day  talking  to  you. 
Suppose  you  get  up  on  my  back  and  I  '11  carr)' 
you  that  way." 

Buster  tried  two  or  three  times  to  get  on  the 
ant's  back,  but  the  armor  was  so  hard  and 
slippery  that  he  fell  off  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  up. 

"  You  must  get  on  my  prothorax,"  said  the 
ant ;  "  climb  up  there,  and  then  I  think  you  can 
hold  on  easily." 

"  Your  what  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  I  said  prothorax.  Don't  you  knovr  what  a 
prothorax  is  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Oh,  my,  but  you  are  ignorant !  "  cried  the 
ant,  with  a  sigh.  "  My  prothorax  is  just  back  of 
my  head  and  in  front  of  my  mesothorax;  and 
my  mesothorax  is  in  front  of  my  metathorax. 
See  ?  " 

"  What  makes  them  have  such  funny  names?  " 
asked  Buster. 

"  Gracious  me,  boy  !  I  don't  know.  I  never 
named  them.  Some  of  you  smart  human 
beings  did  that  for  us.  We  call  them  among 
ourselves  our  dubs,  flubdubs,  and  hullidubs." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  we  feel  like  it !  "  snapped  the  ant. 
"  They  are  ours  and  we  have  a  right  to  call  'em 
what  we  please.     Eh  ?      What?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  poor  Buster  hastened  to 
say,  for  the  ant  was  waving  those  long,  jointed 
horns  of  his  in  a  very  angry  manner. 

"  Well,  then,  get  up  —  get  up,"  ordered  the  ant. 
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So,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  Buster  man- 
aged to  climb  up  on  to  the  prothorax.  He  held 
on  by  the  front  edge,  and  then  the  ant  started 
off  faster  than  ever.  But  pretty  soon  the  ant 
tossed  back  its  head,  and  Buster's  fingers  got 
between  the  cracks  in  the  armor  and  were 
pinched,  so  that  he  screamed  with  pain. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  demanded 
the  ant,  coming  to  a  stop.  "  You  are  making 
a  horrible  noise." 

"  I  p-pinched  my  f-fingers  between  your 
head  and  your  flub  — " 

"  Dub,"  corrected  the  ant. 

"  Your  d-dub,"  soi)bed  Buster,  as  they  sped 
rapidly  along. 

"  Well,  don't  do  it  again,"  said  the  ant,  in  a 
cross  tone,  and  away  he  went. 

Little  Buster  had  to  watch  very  carefully  or 
his  fingers  would  have  been  pinched  many 
times,  for  the  ant's  armor  overlapped  at  the 
edges  and  the  cracks  kejit  opening  and  shutting 
with  every  step.  But  they  were  on  a  fine, 
smooth  road  by  this  time,  and  it  was  easier  rid- 
ing than  it  had  been  in  the  jungle. 

"  This  is  a  good  road,"  said  15u.ster. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  assented  the  ant.  "  It  is  a 
very  good  road  indeed.  We  put  our  slaves  to 
work  to  build  it  last  week  after  your  fool  of  a 
gardener  destroyed  our  other  road." 

"  Why  !  —  can  ants  build  roads  ?  " 

"  Can  ants  build  roads  !  What  do  you  think 
we  are  —  grubs?  Of  course  we  can  build  roads. 
That  is  where  we  are  simply  great.  I  don't 
have  to  do  anything  with  building  them  my- 
self, but  our  slaves  understand  it  and  we  make 
them  do  it." 

"  It  is  very  wrong  to  have  slaves,"  said  Buster. 

"  \\'ho  says  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  everybody  says  so.  My  grandpapa 
went  to  the  war  and  fought  to  .set  the  slaves 
free,  and — " 

"  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense !  "  exclaimed  the 
ant.  "  How  could  we  ever  get  our  work  done 
if  it  was  n't  for  the  slaves  ?  Answer  me  that, 
now.  And  they  are  happy  enough,  too.  They 
really  like  to  work." 

"  I  thought  all  ants  liked  to  work,"  said  Buster. 

"  Where  did  you  ever  get  such  an  idea  as 
that  ?  " 

"  I  've  always  been  told  so ;  and  my  Sunday- 


school  teacher  told  us  that  Solomon  said,  '  Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  and  she  said  — " 

"  Who  said  that  about  the  sluggard  ?  " 

"  Solomon." 

"  Don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  him,"  said  the 
ant,  "  but  he  must  have  meant  the  slaves.  Now 
the  ants  of  our  best  families,  the  aristocrats, 
you  know,  never  work  at  all.  They  just  sit 
about  and  watch  the  slaves  work.  Some- 
times they  go  out  and  fight  when  an  army  of 
enemy  ants  attacks  our  city.  But  work  ?  \ever ! 
Why  should  they  ?  " 

"  But  what  are  they  good  for  if  they  don't 
work,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  said  Buster. 

"  They  are  fighters,  I  tell  you.  They  have 
big  heads  like  mine,  and  big  strong  jaws  to  bite 
with.     Have  n't  you  any  fighters  ?  " 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Buster,  slowly.  "  Yes,  we  do 
have  fighters." 

"  Well,  do  your  fighters  work  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  soldiers  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  They  work,  I  know,  because  I  heard  my 
papa  say  so.  They  have  to  drill  and  build 
bridges  and  —  oh,  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Well,  we  ants  have  gone  beyond  that," 
said  the  policeman.  "  Our  workers  work,  and 
our  fighters  fight.  There  is  no  sense  in  having 
one  ant  obliged  to  do  both.  Oh,  sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  big  battle,  we  call  on  the  work- 
ing-classes to  help  us  fight,  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  all  they  can  manage  to  bring  in  food,  take 
care  of  our  cattle  — " 

"  Cattle  !  "  exclaimed  Buster.  "  Now,  that  is 
just  a  little  too  much  for  me  to  believe.  I  've 
seen  lots  of  cattle,  and  I  know  that  a  cow  is 
ever  and  ever  so  much  bigger  than  a  million 
ants  put  together." 

"  Not  our  cows,"  said  the  ant.  "  I  know 
the  kind  you  are  thinking  about,  hut  they  are 
different  from  ours.  You  see,  we  keep  ours  for 
the  honey." 

"Huh!  —  suppose  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that  cows  make  honey ! "  exclaimed  Buster. 
'•  Cows  give  milk,  and  bees  gather  honey." 

"  Yes,  the  bees  do  gather  honey,"  assented 
the  ant.    "  The  bees  are  our  cousins,  you  know." 

"  I  did  n't  know  it,"  said  Buster,  "  and  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  be  any  relation  to  you. 
Bees,  in  the  first  place,  have  wings." 
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asked  Buster,  in  surprise. 
She  took  them  oft'  when  she 


"  So  have  ants  —  in  the  first  place." 

"They  have?" 

"  Some  of  us.  Our  queen  had  a  beautiful  pair 
of  wings  when  she  went  on  her  wedding  journey." 

"  So  she  must 
have  them  still." 

"  She  may  keep 
them  to  look  at, 
but  she  does  n't 
wear  them." 

"  She  does  n't  ?  ' 

"  Bless  you,  no  ! 
came  back  from  her  wedding  trip." 

"  Why  did  she  do  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  way  queens  have.  They  always 
take  ofi  their  wings  and  put  them  away  when 
they  come  back  from  their  wedding  trips  and 
settle  down.  They  know  they  are  never  going 
off  on  another  trip,  and  so  the  wings  would  be 
in  their  way,  I  suppose." 

"  That  is  very  funny,"  said  Buster.  "  But  you 
were  telling  me  about  the  cows  gathering  honey." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  ant;  "only  we  don't 
call  them  cows.     We  call  them  aphides." 

"  That  's  a  queer  name  for  cows." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  another  name  given  by  your  pro- 
fessors to  our  cattle." 

"  But  they  are  only  bugs,  then." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '  bugs.' 
They  are  cattle.  We  herd  them  and  drive 
them  to  their  feeding-grounds,  and  we  take 
care  of  them  during  the  cold  weather,  and  raise 
their  young  and  build  sheds  for  them." 

"  Cow-sheds  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  We  build  them  of  clay  to  pro- 
tect the  aphides  from  wild  insects  and  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun." 

"  What  do  the  aphides  eat  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  get  honey  from  the  flowers;  but 
they  get  more  than  they  need,  and  we  use  the 
rest." 

"Why  don't  you  set  your  slaves  to  work  to 
gather  the  honey  ?  " 

"  They  could  n't.  That  's  the  trouble  with 
the  ants.  You  see,  the  flowers  are  made  so  that 
we  ants  can't  get  at  many  of  them  that  ha\e 
much  honey.  It  takes  a  bee  to  get  in  where 
the  honey  is  stored,  or  a  butterfly  with  its  long 
proboscis." 

"Its  what?"  Buster  asked  curiouslv. 


OS   APHIDES. 


"  I  said  proboscis.  Don't  you  know  what 
that  is  ?  "  said  the  ant,  in  surprise. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Buster  had  to  admit. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  longish  sort  of  nose  like  a  piece  of 

garden-hose,  and 
it  is  hollow.  The 
butterfly  keeps  it 
curled  up  most 
of  the  time,  but 
when  it  gets  on 
a  flower  it  just  uncurls  the  proboscis  and  pushes 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  flower  and  sucks  up  the 
honey." 

"  Oh,  I  know.  It  's  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
only  smaller,"  said  Buster. 

"  I  don't  know  what  an  elephant's  trunk  is," 
said  the  ant,  "  but  I  guess  you  're  right.  I 
know  ants  have  n't  such  things." 

"  Have  aphides?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  No;  but  they  are  little,  and  they  can  crawl 
into  flowers  we  could  n't  get  into  at  all." 

"  Do  you  own  any  aphides  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"Of  course  not;  they  belong  to  the  public," 
said  the  ant.  "  None  of  us  own  anything  indi- 
vidually in  Antland.  What  use  would  I  have 
for  an  aphis  ?  " 

•■  What  is  an  aphis  ?  " 

"  An  aphis  is  the  singular  o(  aphides." 

"  I  think  they  're  all  singular,"  said  Buster. 
"  Very." 

"  Hah  !  that  is  a  joke,"  said  the  ant.  "Wait 
a  moment  until  I  laugh." 

The  ant  policeman  stopped  ver)-  suddenly, 
opened  his  mouth  very  wide,  snapped  his  jaws 
together  a  number  of  times  very  rapidly,  and 
waved  his  long,  jointed  horns  in  every  direction. 
It  was  so  awful  to  Buster  that  he  begged  the 
ant  to  stop,  and  he  would  n't  make  another  joke 
for  anything. 

After  a  while  the  ant  stopped  laughing,  and 
continued  along  his  way.  But  Buster  did  n't 
talk  any  more;  he  was  afraid  he  might  unin- 
tentionally say  something  funn\'.  They  had  n't 
traveled  far  before  they  met  another  ant  hurr)-- 
ing  along  the  road.  He  was  a  very  ferocious- 
looking  fellow,  and  his  big  eyes  glared  at  Bus- 
ter threateningly.  He  waved  his  long,  jointed 
horns  in  the  air  in  greeting  to  the  policeman 
ant,  and  the  policeman  ant  waved  his  back  to 
return  the  salute.      Then   they  stopped  close 
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to  each  other  and  rubbed  their  homs  caress- 
ingly over  one  another.  It  is  the  way  ants 
have  of  shaking  hands  when  they  meet.  But 
Buster  did  n't  know  that,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
the  waving  horns  of  the  stranger  ant,  for  they 
brushed  close  to  the  boy's  head  more  than  once. 

'•  Please  be  careful  with  your  horns  or  you  '11 
brush  me  off,"  cried  Buster. 

"  My  what  ?  "  demanded  the  ant,  in  an  angry 
tone.  "  I  have  n't  any  horns,  young  man. 
Perhaps  you  refer  to  my  antenna;." 

"  They  certainly  look  like^horns,"said  Buster, 
'•  but  I  suppose  you  call  them  antenna;  because 
you  're  an  ant.     What  does  '  enna; '  mean  ?  " 

'•  Ennxthing  you  please,"  growled  the  ant. 
"  You  are  very  inquisitive  — and  rude." 

"  I  did  n't  think  — "  began  Buster. 

"  Then  you  should,"  snapped  the  ant.  "  Who 
are  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Augustus,  but  my  papa  calls 
me  Buster,  and  I  am  — " 

"  Remember  that  anything  you  say  will  be 
used  against  you  at  court,"  interrupted  the  po- 
liceman ant.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you. 
But  we  must  hurry  or  we  '11  be  late." 

At  that  he  started  off  again  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  Buster  hung  on  witli  both  hands.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  met  another  ant.  It  was  car- 
rying an  egg  in  its  mouth  very  carefully,  but 
Buster  could  n't  see  what  it  was,  and  so  he 
called  out : 

"  What  have  you  in  your  mouth  ?  " 

The  ant  opened  its  mouth  to  answer,  and  the 
egg  fell  to  the  ground  and  rolled  away,  but  did 
not  break. 

"  There,  see  what  you  made  me  do ! "  ex- 
claimed the  ant  that  had  been  carrying  the  egg. 

"  I  did  n't  make  you  drop  it,"  protested  Bus- 
ter.    "  I  only  asked  you  what  — " 

"  What  what  ?  "  demanded  the  ant. 

"  Why,  what  —  "  began  Buster. 

"  What  why  what  ?  "  shrieked  the  ant,  dancing 
about  in  a  rage. 

'■  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Buster, 
in  despair. 

■'  You  mean  you  mean,"  yelled  the  ant,  in  a 
still  shriller  tone. 

'•  Well,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  're 
so  mad  about." 

"  About  what  what  you  mean,"  said  the  ant. 


"  Oh,"  said  Buster,  "  I  '11  never  get  this 
straight  in  the  world." 

"  Straighten  it  out  in  court,"  growled  the 
policeman  ant,  "  and  don't  try  to  e.xplain  mat- 
ters to  a  slave."     And  he  hurried  on. 

•'  Was  that  a  slave  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

'•  She  was  carrying  an  egg,  was  n't  the  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"  Then  she  was  a  slave." 

"  Do  all  the  slaves  carry  eggs  ?  " 

"  No;  but  all  eggs  are  carried  by  slaves, 
when  they  are  carried  at  all  around  the  city." 

"  You  have  chickens,  then  ?  " 

"  Chickens  ?  Gracious  goodness,  no !  Ugh  ! 
Horrid  big  things  with  only  two  legs  and  two 
eyes." 

"  Two  eyes !  "  cried  Buster.  "  Why,  how 
many  eyes  would  you  expect  them  to  have  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends,"  said  the  policeman  ant. 
"  Now,  some  ants  have  only  eighty  or  ninety 
eyes,  and  some  have  as  many  as  twenty-four 
hundred;  but — " 

"  What  ?  Twenty-four  hundred  eyes  ! "  cried 
Buster.     "  How  many  have  you  yourself?  " 

"  I  myself  have  twenty-four  hundred  and 
three  —  twenty-four  hundred  compound  eyes 
and  three  simple  eyes.     That  's  all." 

"  I  had  n't  noticed  them,"  said  Buster. 

"  Well,  get  down  and  look  at  them,"  said  the 
ant.     "  I  'm  tired  and  want  a  rest." 

Buster  clambered  down  and  looked  at  the 
ant's  head  closely.     Sure  enough,  on  each  side 


"HE    WAS    A    VERV    FI^ROCIOrp- LOOKING    FELLOW. 

of  his  head  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little 
eyes,  and  then  there  were  three  big  eyes,  one 
on  each  side  of  his  head  and  one  in  the  middle. 
The  ant  winked  about  half  a  hundred  of  his 
eyes  at  Buster  all  at  once,  and  said : 
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"It  's  a  little  inconvenient  at  times  to  have  so 
many  eyes  when  a  fellow  gets  sleepy  and  wants 
to  rub  them.  For,  don't  you  see,  I  have  only  si.\ 
arms." 

"  Legs,"  said  Buster. 

"  They  're  all  the  same,"  said  the  ant.  "  I 
can  rub  my  eyes  with  all  of  them.  But  then,  you 
see,  6  goes  into  2403  just  —  wait  a  minute  — 
just  400  times  and  a  half, —  yes,  that  's  right, — 
and  so  if  I  rubbed  with  all  six  arms,  or  legs,  at 
once  —  and  I  could  n't  possibly  unless  I  lay  on 
my  back  —  I  should  have  to  rub  400  times." 

"  And  a  half,"  put  in  Buster. 

"Yes,  that  's  so;  and  a  half.  My  goodness! 
what  a  lot  of  work  !  " 

"  But  why  do  you  rub  them  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  I  merely  said  if  I  did.  And  then 
think  of  getting  cinders  into  all  those  eyes  !  " 

"  But  you  don't  ever,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  but  just  think  if  I  did. 
And  then  suppose  I  should  fall  down  and  get 
2403  black  eyes  all  at  once." 

"  But  you  never  did." 

"  I  never  did." 

"  Then  I  would  n't  worry  about  it.  But  why 
do  you  need  so  many  eyes  ?  " 

"  To  see  with,  of  course." 

"  But  you  could  see  just  as  well  with  two 
eyes  as  with  2407." 

"  Pardon  me,  2403,"  corrected  the  ant. 

"  Well,  2403,  then.  You  could  see  every  bit 
as  well  with  two  eyes." 

"  Could,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  How  many  eyes  have  you  ?  " 

"  Two." 

"  Can  you  see  every  bit  as  well  with  one  eye 
as  with  two  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quite  so  well,  but — " 

"Precisely.  And  I  see  —  hold  on  a  minute 
till  I  make  a  little  calculation  —  I  see  i2oij4 
times  better  than  you  can." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Buster.  "  You  can't 
see  anything  I  can't  see." 

"Yes,  I  can,  too." 

"  What  ?  " 

The  policeman  ant  scratched  his  head  with 
his  left  hind  claw  and  looked  a  little  puzzled. 
Suddenly  his  face  brightened  up  and  he  said : 

"  Well,  I  can  see  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot." 


"  But,"  cried  Buster,  triumphantly,  "  I  can  see 
your  eyes.  You  can  only  see  my  two  eyes,  and 
I  can  see  your  2403  eyes,  and  so  it  is  I  who  can 
see  1201^'^  times  as  much  as  you,  Mr.  Smarty." 

"  Come  along,"  growled  the  ant.  "  That 
will  be  used  against  you  in  court." 

So  Buster  climbed  once  more  on  the  ant's 
back,  and  before  many  minutes  they  arrived  at 
the  entrance  to  the  city.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  ants  around  the  entrance,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  be  much  excited.  They  were  run- 
ning around  and  waving  their  antennae  in  an 
angry  way  and  shouting  to  one  another.  Num- 
bers of  policemen  and  soldiers  were  in  the 
crowd,  and  they  seemed  even  more  angry  than 
the  others,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  work- 
ing-classes. 

"  He  ought  to  be  cut  in  two  !  "  cried  one  o( 
the  soldiers. 

"  I  'd  like  to  bite  his  head  off,"  said  another. 

"  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?  "  asked  a  third. 

"Oh,  out  of  pure  meanness!  They  are  all 
alike,  those  boys.  Here  he  throws  a  great  log 
down  at  the  gates  of  our  city,  and  now  it  will 
take  I  don't  know  how  long  to  get  it  away.  I 
believe  we  '11  have  to  leave  it  there  and  tunnel 
under  it.  But  the  engineers  must  decide  that. 
They  're  holding  a  meeting  now." 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  ants  hap- 
pened to  look  up  and  see  Buster  on  the  back  of 
the  policeman. 

"  Hi !  what  have  you  there  ?  "  lie  called  out. 
"  Why,  as  I  live,  it  's  a  —  it 's  a  boy  I  " 

"  It  's  the  boy,"  screamed  another.  "  It  's 
the  boy  who  threw  the  log  down  at  the  gates 
of  the  city." 

"  So  it  is,"  shouted  a  big  fellow,  coming 
close  up  to  Buster  and  standing  on  his  hind 
legs  for  a  better  view.  "  Let  's  take  him  and 
kill  him." 

"  Kill  him  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  ! "  cried  all  the 
ants,  as  they  crowded  around.  "  Cut  him  in 
two  !     Bite  his  head  off!     Snap  his  legs  off!" 

"  Hold  on,  there,"  cried  the  policeman  ant. 
"  He  's  my  pri.soner,  and  I  'm  taking  him  to 
court." 

"To  the  court,  then;  to  the  court!" 
screamed  the  mob,  and  away  they  all  went 
after  the  policeman  and  Buster,  who  by  this 
time  was  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits. 
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When  they  came  to  the  log  at  the  city's  gates 
the  policeman  paused,  for  he  did  n't  know  which 
way  to  go. 

"  Crawl  under  it,"  said  a  slave  ant  who  was 
standing  there.  "  We  've  made  a  little  tunnel 
and  it  is  big  enough  to  admit  you.  But  the 
boy  will  have  to  get  down." 

Buster  slipped  down  from  the  policeman's 
back,  and  saw  a  tiny  hole  under  the  middle  of 
the  log,  close  to  a  pile  of  dirt  and  gravel.  It 
was  too  low  for  him  to  walk  upright,  and  so  he 
had  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
crawl  in,  the  policeman  coming  close  after  him. 
It  was  hard  work,  for  the  way  was  rough,  and 
the  farther  Buster  went  the  darker  the  passage 
became.  But  after  a  while  it  broadened  out, 
and  then  Buster  found  he  could  stand  up. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  ordered  the  policeman  ant. 

"  I  can't ;  it 's  all  dark,"  said  Buster. 

"  Dark  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  "  de- 
manded the  policeman. 

"  Why,  I  can't  see." 

"  Then  feel." 

Buster  groped  with  his  hands  before  him,  but 
it  was  pitch-dark,  and  his  tiny  hands  did  not 
touch  anything  as  he  carefully  felt  with  each 
foot  before  making  a  step. 

"  Keep  to  the  path,  keep  to  the  path,"  cried 
the  policeman,  "  and  hurr)'." 

"  I  can't  see  any  path,  and  I  'm  afraid  to 
hurry.  If  I  only  had  a  light  it  would  be  all 
right,"  said  Buster.  '•  Have  n't  you  any  lights 
in  your  city  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  ant.  "We  don't 
need  any." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Buster.  "  I  have  an 
idea.  Can't  you  catch  a  lightning-bug — a  fire- 
fly, you  know  —  and  use  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  catching  one,"  said  the 
policeman,  "  but  I  '11  see  if  we  can't  get  some 
of  them  to  come  here  and  help  us.  Here,  one 
of  you  slaves  run  up  and  see  if  you  can  find 
Mr.  Photuris.  Present  my  compliments  to  him, 
and  ask  him  if  he  won't  be  kind  enough  to 
come  down  here  vnth  some  of  his  family  and 
help  us.     Hurr)%  now.     We  'II  wait  here." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Photuris  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  He  's  the  gentleman  you  referred  to  as  a 


lightning-bug.  His  family  name  is  Photuris, 
however." 

Buster  wondered  how  a  lightning-bug  came 
to  have  such  a  high-sounding  name,  but  he 
did  n't  say  anything,  and  waited  quietly,  close 
to  the  policeman's  side,  for  he  was  afraid  the 
other  ants  might  harm  him  in  the  dark.  In 
about  five  minutes  he  heard  voices  behind  him, 
and  then  he  saw  a  light.  He  turned  his  head 
and  saw  six  lightning-bugs  marching  in  single 
file,  carrying  their  lanterns  with  them  in  their 
stomachs.  They  lighted  the  street — or  tunnel, 
it  seemed  to  Buster  —  very  well,  and  he  was 
able  to  go  ahead  much  more  comfortably  and 
rapidly.  The  road  was  wide  enough  for  a 
dozen  or  more  ants  to  walk  abreast  in  it,  but 
presently  it  narrowed  again,  and  ended  in  a  low 
tunnel  only  sufficiently  broad  for  one  ant  to  go 
through  at  a  time.  This  little  tunnel  was  quite 
short,  and  when  Buster  reached  the  farther  end 
he  found  himself  in  a  great  vaulted  chamber 
hollowed  out  of  the  earth.  A  number  of  fierce- 
looking  soldiers  were  on  guard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  but  at  a  word  from  the  policeman 
ant  they  drew  back  and  permitted  Buster,  his 
captor,  the  Photuris  family,  and  the  crowd  to 
pass. 

They  all  crossed  this  chamber  and  entered 
another  tunnel.  It,  too,  was  low  and  narrow, 
and  was  guarded  by  soldiers. 

"  You  see,  the  approaches  to  our  city  are  well 
guarded,"  said  the  ant  policeman,  witii  some 
show  of  pride,  to  Buster.  "Just  now  we  are  in 
a  state  of  war  with  another  tribe  of  ants,  who 
live  in  a  big  city  over  toward  the  east.  Twn'ce 
they  have  sent  armies  to  attack  us,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides;  but  our  soldiers  were 
able  to  defend  these  narrow  passages  so  well 
that  the  enemy  could  not  get  in." 

"  What  were  they  after  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  Eggs  and  pupa;." 

"  What  are  pup£e  ?  " 

"Young  ants  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
self-supporting  age." 

"  Don't  you  mean  puppies  ?  "  asked  Buster. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  policeman,  in  an 
angry  voice.     "  I  mean  just  what  I  say." 

"But  what  did  the  enemy  want  witli  your 
children  ?  " 

"  They  wanted  to  make  slaves  of  them.   Those 
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enemies  of  ours  are  very  wicked;  they  M  make 
slaves  of  all  our  tribe  if  they  could.  They 
have  n't  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong." 

"  But  your  tribe  makes  slaves  of  other  ants." 

"  That  is  a  very  different  thing." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because." 

"  That  is  n't  an  answer." 

"  It  's  all  the  answer  you  're  going  to  get. 
You  are  entirely  too  inquisitive.  Now  stop 
talking.     We  're  coming  to  the  court." 

They  entered  a  much  larger  chamber  than 
any  Buster  had  seen  on  his  journey.  The  place 
was  filled  with  ants.  Slaves  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  carrying  food  in  their  mouths,  and  giv- 
ing it  to  a  number  of  lazy-looking  fellows  who 
were  grouped  around  a  very  handsome  lady 
ant,  to  whom  they  were  paying  most  respectful 
homage.  Occasionally  she  would  take  a  dainty 
morsel  from  one  of  the  slaves,  but  she  did  n't 
appear  to  have  much  of  an  appetite. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Buster,  in  a  whisper, 
of  the  policeman. 

"  Hush !  She  's  our  queen,"  said  the  police- 
man, in  a  low  tone. 

"  Is  she  eating  her  dinner  ?  " 

"  She  's  always  eating  her  dinner.  We  must 
wait  until  she  has  finished  it." 

"  But  if  she  is  always  eating  she  '11  never  get 
through  with  it,"  protested  Buster. 

"  That  is  her  aflfair,"  said  the  policeman. 

Buster  was  about  to  reply,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  queen  looked  up  and  saw  him.  She 
looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  Buster  made  a 
low  bow,  for  he  was  a  polite  boy,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  the  deference 
he  paid  her. 

"  Come  here,  boy,"  she  said,  and  Buster  went 
close  to  her  and  stood  waiting.  She  looked 
very  hard  at  him  for  a  long  time,  while  all  the 
other  ants  stopped  eating  and  waited  to  hear 
what  she  would  say. 

"  You  are  accused  of  throwing  a  log  down  at 
the  gates  of  my  city,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Did 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  explain  — "  began  Buster. 

"  Answer  my  question  :  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  but — " 

"  But  me  no  buts,  boy.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 
Why  did  you   want  to  close  the  gates  of  my 


city  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Royal  En- 
gineer Corps  have  n't  sufficient  work  already 
without  having  to  repair  the  mischief  of  your 
hands  ?     Hey  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  understand  at  the  time  that  — " 
"  Don't  you   dare  to  answer  me.     What  I 
want   to   know   is    why  you    did   that   thing  ? 
Hey  ?  " 

"Silence!  If  you  dare  to  answer  me  again 
I  '11  order  my  guard  to  cut  oft"  your  head. 
Now,  why  did  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

Poor  little  Buster  was  afraid  to  open  his  lips 
for  fear  his  head  would  be  cut  oft",  and  so  he 
was  silent. 

"  Hah  !  "  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  great  anger. 
"  You  see,  my  lords,  the  prisoner  puts  in  no 
defense.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  pass  sen- 
tence on  him.  My  decision  is  that  he  be  taken 
out  of  our  city  to  the  lair  of  an  ant-lion  and 
thrown  into  its  pit." 

'•  But,  your  Majesty,"  cried  Buster,  "  you 
did  n't  let  me  explain.  I  never  knew  before 
that  ants  had  cities  and  streets  and  queens 
and—" 

"Silence!  So  much  the  worse  t"or  you.  If 
you  had  paid  a  little  attention  to  —  to  —  I  had 
the  word  on  the  tip  of  ray  tongue  —  " 

"  Entomology  ?.  "  suggested  an  old  ant  with 
a  high  forehead  who  stood  near  the  queen. 

"  No.  Thank  you.  Antomology  is  what  I 
was  thinking  of  If  you  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  that,  you  'd  have  known  that  our  ancient 
people  of  Antland  builded  cities  long  before 
you  human  nuisances  came  upon  the  earth. 
You  would  have  known  that  we  raised  ant  rice 
and  stored  the  grain  while  you  poor  humans 
were  still  savages  and  killing  beasts  and  birds 
with  stone  hatchets  for  food.  You  would  have 
known  that  we  have  tunneled  under  rivers  and 
transported  armies  before  human  engineering 
was  dreamed  of  You  would  have  known  that 
our  civilization  is  ages  older  than  yours,  that 
our  cities  are  better  governed,  that  we  are  liv- 
ing on  a  principle  that  your  wisest  men  hope 
may  in  some  far-distant  day  govern  the  human 
race  —  the  principle  of  the  Greatest  Good  for 
the  Greatest  Number.  You  are  a  savage  — 
like  all  boys.  You  have  no  place  here  in  our 
ancient  civilization.     Take  him  away  !  " 
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And  poor  little  Buster,  frightened  and  trem-  Busier  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start,  and 
bling,  his  head  confused  at  the  harangue  which  found  himself  lying  on  his  papa's  lawn,  and 
he  did  n't  understand,  was  dragged  from  the  close  beside  him  lay  a  peach  that  had  fallen 
chamber  and  out  through  the  tunnels  and  pas-  from  a  tree  and  hit  him  on  the  head.  He  looked 
sages  by  which  he  had 
entered.  Surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
he  was  hurried  over  a 
rough  countr)' to  where 
the  ant-lions  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  their  \nts 
waiting  for  '  victims. 
One  moment  he  .stot)d 
at  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  deep  pits,  gazing 
into  its  awful  depths 
at  the  cruel  beast  wait- 
ing with  oj)en  jaws  at 
the  bottom.  Then  a 
soldier  behind  him 
gave  him  a  push,  and 
he  went  sliding,  slid- 
ing, sliding  down  the 
steep  sides.  In  vain 
he    clutched    at    the 
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ground  about  him.  He  was  literally  a  part  of 
a  landslide,  and  went  down,  down,  down,  with 
ever-increasing  rapidit)'. 

At  last  he  reached  the  ferocious  ant-lion 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  He  saw  the  jaws 
open.  Then,  dazed  as  he  was,  he  noticed  an 
expression  of  extreme  surprise  come  over  the 
ant-lion's  face,  followed  by  one  of  disgust. 

"  Pah  I  I  thought  you  were  an  ant,"  exclaimed 
the  ant-lion.  "  I  don't  eat  boys.  Get  out  of 
my  pit." 

"  I  can't,"  panted  Buster.  "  The  sides  are 
too  steep  and  slippery." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  said  the  ant-lion.  "  Get 
out,  or  I  'II  throw  you  out." 

Buster  tried  hard  to  climb  the  slope,  but  his 
feet  kept  slipping  back  at  every  step.  Suddenly 
he  heard  the  ant-lion  give  an  awful  growl,  and 
then  something  picked  him  up  and  threw  him 
high  into  the  air.  He  went  up,  u]5,  up,  up,  until  he 
thought  he  'd  reach  the  moon.  Then  he  stopped 
and  began  coming  down  again.  Faster,  faster ! 
He  knew  he  'd  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Closer  and 
closer  to  the  earth  —  faster  and  faster  he  fell  — 
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over  toward  t1ie  ants'  nest.  The  tiny  creatures 
were  still  hurrying  to  and  fro  close  to  the  little 
stick  he  had  thrown  over  the  hole.  He  saw 
one  or  two  go  through  a  wee  opening  under  it, 
and  others  come  out  the  same  way.  Then  he 
reached  over  and  very  gently  lifted  the  stick 
from  where  it  lay,  and  threw  it  far  away.  .4s 
he  did  so  he  noticed  one  ant  with  a  big  head 
standing  close  by,  and,  although  he  was  not 
quite  sure,  he  thought  he  recognized  in  this  ant 
the  policeman. 

And  now  Buster  is  helping  his  jiapa  study  the 
ants  and  their  habits,  and,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, is  learning  that  all,  or  almost  all,  he  saw 
in  the  underground  city  was  true :  for  the  ants 
do  keep  cattle  and  build  sheds  for  them ;  they 
do  own  slaves ;  they  do  have  soldiers  and  po- 
licemen and  a  queen  and  an  idle  class;  they 
do  raise  rice  and  store  the  grain ;  they  do  build 
roads  and  dig  tunnels. 

.\nd  if  you  study  them,  young  reader,  you  will 
find  out  that  many  of  the  mo.st  wonderful 
things  in  this  story  are  so  true  that  really  this 
account  of  Antland  is  n't  a  fairy-tale  at  all. 
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Bv  Albert  Blashfield. 


A  PARTY  of  bunnies, 
As  brave  as  could  be, 

Went  fishing,  one  day, 
In  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Their  host,  full  of  fun. 

Had  provided  good  cheer; 

They  had  pickles  and  pie 
And  good  ginger-beer. 


But  the  gamy  young  fish 
Ran  off  with  the  hook, 

And  jerked  it  so  hard, 

All  strength  Dick  forsook. 


They  soon  set  their  lines ; 

Each  eye  was  intent, 
All  watching  to  see 

Which  way  the  luck  went. 


Still  holding  his  line. 

He  fell  in  headlong. 
While  his  friends  to  the  rescue 

Came,  mightv  and  strong. 


'See,  see!   there  's  a  bite! 

It  's  your  line,  friend  Dick. 
Now  steady,  my  boy. 
And  pull  it  in  quick!" 
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'  Be  sure  of  the  fish!" 

Poor  Uicky  called  out. 
And  soon  a  fine  blue 
Was  flopping  about. 


That  eve  they  sat  down, 
As  merr)-  as  lords, 

To  the  best  dish  of  fish 
The  deep  sea  affords. 
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By  Clarenxe  Edwin  Booth  Grossmann. 


I. 


He  was  bom  many  years  ago,  away  up  in 
the  Lost  River  Mountains,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Idaho.  For  miles  around  stretched 
the  rolhng  mesas ;  in  the  north  the  peaks  of 
the  Salmon  River  Mountains  rose  high,  cutting, 
as  it  were,  into  the  blue  expanse  above ;  while 
beyond,  a  faint  white  outline  marked  the  distant 
snow-peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Such 
was  the  sight  that  met  four  sleepy  little  eyes 
one  warm  April  day.  Now,  cub  cougars  are 
always  cute  little  things,  just  as  young  kittens 
are ;  but  when,  about  a  week  after  they  are 
born,  they  open  their  eyes  to  the  great  world 
about  them,  they  are  the  brightest,  dearest, 
cunningest  Httle  animals  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  "  Pum.a  "  and  his  brother  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule ;  at  least,  so  thought 
Mother  Cougar  as  she  watched  them  stretch 
their  tired  bodies  and  look  out  on  the  wonder- 
ful sight  which  was  now  disclosed  to  them. 

Such  happiness  as  there  was  in  that  rocky 
den  which  was  the  home  that  Mother  Cougar 
had  selected  for  her  young  ones!  From  morn- 
ing till  night  the  little  fellows  lay  out  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  now  and  again  scampering 
about  over  the  rocks  or  clawing  and  biting 
each  other  in  play,  reveling  in  the  pleasure  of 
strong  and  heakhy  bodies,  and  in  the  very 
feeling  of  being  alive. 

And  so  they  lived  at  peace  far  up  in  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  mountains,  with  never  a  care 
to  trouble  them  ;  for  did  they  not  have  a  good, 
kind  mother,  who  protected  and  fed  them,  and 
when  they  were  weaned,  did  she  not  bring 
home  fine,  luscious  hares  and  gophers  for  them 
to  eat  ?  Therefore  they  played  and  were  happy. 
But  this  could  not  go  on  forever,  and  Mother 
Cougar  knew  it ;  for  in  days  to  come,  when 
they  no  longer  had  a  mother  to  feed  and  care 
for  them,  they  must  know  where  and  how  to 
stalk  the  wary  deer,  how  to  spring  straight  and 


swift  as  a  thunderbolt  on  the  unsuspecting 
mountain-sheep,  and  how  to  avoid  the  antlers 
of  the  great  bull-elk  when  furious  with  rage. 
This  was  what  she  must  teach  them  before  they 
were  grown  ;  and  how  at  least  one  of  them 
profited  you  shall  see  for  yourself. 

II. 

The  great  sun  had  set ;  and  as  the  ruddy 
glow  in  the  west  grew  paler,  out  from  the  linger- 
ing golden  light  the  evening  star,  that  marvel- 
ous jewel  of  God's  heaven,  shone  delicate  as  a 
glittering  dewdrop,  set  in  a  frame  of  most  won- 
derful color. 

Then,  far  out  on  the  prairie,  the  sharp  bark 
of  a  coyote  could  be  heard,  and  one  by  one 
others  joined  in,  each  singing  that  great  song 
of  the  Western  plains,  which,  once  heard,  will 
stir  your  soul  with  some  imspeakable  emotion 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  warm  breeze  of  this  August  evening 
must  have  carried  the  sound  of  the  barking 
coyotes  to  the  den  of  Mother  Cougar  and  her 
cubs ;  for  certain  it  was  that  at  about  this  time 
the  little  fellows  began  to  yawn  and  open  their 
eyes,  for  they  had  been  fast  asleep  most  of  the 
day,  snuggled  up  close  to  their  mother.  She 
also  began  to  stretch  and  yawn,  and,  rising 
up,  she  sniffed  the  evening  air,  uttering  a  low 
whine. 

Nearly  four  months  had  passed  since  Puma 
and  his  brother  opened  their  eyes  to  the  world, 
but  the  time  had  not  been  wasted,  for  Mother 
Cougar  had  spent  most  of  her  time  in  teaching 
them  what  she  herself  had  learned  by  hard  ex- 
perience. There  were  few  cub  cougars  who 
could  equal  the  little  fellows  in  the  gentle  arts 
of  leaping,  fighting,  or  stalking  the  shy  blue 
grouse.  But  there  was  one  experience  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  had — that  of  coming  face  to 
face  with  a  human  being  ;  for,  except  trappers 
and  Indian  hunters,  very  few  men  had  at  that 
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time  invaded  the  wild  country  in  the  norili  of 
Idaho. 

And  so  it  was  that  on  this  summer  evening 
the  mother  led  her  little  ones  down  the  moun- 
tain to  give  them  their  first  lesson  in  the  ways 
of  mankind.     The  moon  had  risen,  throwing  a 


was  something  the  cubs  had  never  smelled  be- 
fore, and  it  affected  them  in  a  strange  way. 
There  was  in  the  smell  something  pleasing 
to  them,  and  then  again  another  odor  that 
mingled  with  the  first  smell  made  the  hair  on 
their  backs  stand  up,  and  filled  them  with  a 
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silvery  light  on  the  surrouiuling  countrv,  and 
lighting  up  the  way  for  the  cougars. 

What  a  j)icture  they  made — the  old  one  pick- 
ing her  way  noiselessly  among  the  loose  rocks, 
and  the  little  fellows  following  excitedly  after 
her!  The  land  became  flatter,  and  soon  they 
were  walking  on  the  level  ground.  Sage-brush 
grew  on  every  hand,  and  tall  pines  sighed  as 
the  cool  breeze  swayed  them  gently  to  and  fro. 

But  presently  a  subtle  odor  filled  the  air.     It 
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desire  to  run  away.  Tiicn  when  their  mother 
saw  the  effect  it  had  on  them  she  led  them  to 
the  spot  where  a  lot  of  logs  w-ere  piled  up  to 
make  a  sort  of  den,  and  as  they  approached 
the  smell  grew  stronger  and  worse.  They 
fairly  .shook  with  mingled  fear  and  excitement. 
I  don't  know  what  Mother  Cougar  said,  or  how 
she  said  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  somehow 
she  made  the  litde  fellows  understand  this: 
"  That  is  a  bear-trap ;  it  is  matle  by  m<vi,  and 
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though  it  may  smell  good,  it  is  of  evil  ways 
and  means  death!" 

So,  in  their  early  youth,  was  the  hatred  for 
mankind  instilled  in  their  minds. 


III. 


The  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  a  law  among 
wild  animals,  accounts  for  most  of  them  hav- 
ing about  the  same  amount  of  intelligence,  of 
course  varied  according  to  the  scale  of  animal 
intellect.  But  once  in  a  while  an  animal  excels 
his  fellows  by  superior  wisdom,  strength,  or 
craft,  and  becomes  a  veritable  leader  of  his 
kind.  And  it  was  by  a  series  of  occurrences 
that  Puma,  the  little  cub-cougar,  grew  up  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  his  race. 

He  always  had  been  remarkably  bright,  and 
as  he  grew  older  and  stronger  he  became  one 
of  the  most  reckless,  fear-inspiring  animals  that 
ever  played  havoc  with  cattle  and  sheep,  or 
that  ever  was  so  suggestive  of  death  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  small  town  of  Birchcreek. 

Several  months  had  passed,  and  one  day,  late 
in  November,  Mother  Cougar  was  leading  her 
young  ones  home  to  their  den. 

It  was  a  wintry  day ;  the  snow  covered  the 
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^'mother  cougar  uttered  a  scream." 

ground,  and  dark  clouds  were  swept  across  the 
sky.  The  little  cougars  had  grown  consider- 
ably, although  Puma's  brother  had  developed 
some  internal  trouble  which  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  swallow  or  to  digest  food  without  dis- 
comfort, and  so  he  was  ailing  most  of  the  time. 


Just  as  they  were  coming  around  a  small 
hill,  a  huge  grizzly  bear  loomed  up  in  front  of 
them.  At  first  he  did  n't  see  them,  but  Mother 
Cougar  arched  her  back  and  uttered  a  blood- 
curdling scream,  which  was  a  good  enough 
warning  for  any  animal  but  a  grizzly  to  change 
his  direction.  The  little  fellows  were  fairly 
frightened  to  death,  and  ran  back  some  distance 
into  the  woods.  But  still  the  grizzly  kept  on 
until  he  got  quite  near  Mother  Cougar,  and 
again  she  uttered  that  wild  scream.  She  was 
terribly  enraged  now,  and  was  prepared  to  fight 
if  he  made  another  step  in  the  direction  of  her 
little  ones.  The  bear  raised  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  awkwardly  continued  his  way,  as 
though  he  thought  himself  more  terrifying  in 
that  exalted  position.  But  Mother  Cougar's 
fighting  blood  was  up,  and  she  made  a  couple 
of  bounds  and  a  leap  that  landed  her  square 
on  the  grizzly's  shoulders.  She  buried  her  teeth 
deep  in  the  fleshy  folds  of  his  chest,  and  fell  to 
work  with  all  her  twenty  claws. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  terrible  fight, 
the  snow  flying  in  all  directions ;  and  the  agon- 
ized roars  of  the  grizzly  were  pitiful  to  hear. 
But  as  soon  as  the  bear  could  shake  one  arm 
free,  he  raised  it  like  a  powerful  club  high  in 
air,  and  brought  it  down  with  one  awful  crush- 
ing blow  on  Mother  Cougar's  head. 

And  that  was  all.  She  dropped  to  the 
ground  limp  and  lifeless,  while  the  grizzly  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  woods,  roaring  with 
pain  and  fury. 

The  little  ones?  AVell,  they  were  bereft  of 
their  one  and  only  friend  in  the  world.  They 
had  crept  up  nearer  during  the  fight,  and  when 
they  saw  her  drop  lifeless  to  the  ground  they 
ran  up  to  her.  But  it  was  all  so  strange;  she 
was  so  still  and  quiet ;  and  they,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  ran  whimpering  off  into  the  woods. 

IV. 

And  now  comes  a  great  blank  space  in  this 
short  history  of  the  life  of  Puma. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  incident  just 
related,  except  that  once  he  had  been  seen  on 
a  neighboring  ranch.  Nor  does  any  one  know 
just  what  happened  to  the  sickly  little  brother 
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of  Puma.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  his    formetl,  as  if   it    had    been  crushed,  so  that 
sickness  relieved   him  of  all  misery  and   suf-    his  tracks  in   the   snow   looked   like   this: 


PL'MA  S   TRACKS    IN    THE    SNOW. 


fering,  and  that  he  fell  asleep,  never  to  awake, 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  Northern  woods. 

In  the  winter  of  1899  I  was  one  of  a  party 
of  four  men  making  the  best  of  a  vacation  by 
a  short  hunting-trip.  We  had  with  us  guns  and 
ammunition  galore,  and  we  were  met  by  our 
guide  at  Fort  Lemhi,  five  miles  north  of  the 
Lemhi  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho.  The 
guide,  Johnson,  had  a  pack  of  splendid  hounds, 
for  our  game  was  to  be  cougars,  or  mountain- 
lions,  as  they  are  called  there. 

We  put  up  at  the  fort  for  a  couple  of  days 
before  starting  on  our  hunt,  and,  while  there, 
were  surprised  to  hear  many  tales  concerning  a 
very  wild  mountain-lion  that  was  the  worst 
enemy  the  sheep  and  cattle  raisers  had  known. 
But  all  attempts  to  kill  him  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, for  immediately  after  he  had  ravaged 
one  part  of  the  country  he  would  disappear, 
and  in  a  few  nights  the  news  would  be  heard 
that  several  sheep  or  young  calves  had  been 
killed  by  him  in  a  settlement  twenty  miles 
away.  And  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
killing  cattle,  for  there  was  a  story  which  the 
Indians  told  of  how  one  wintry  night  the  lion 
crept  into  a  small  outlying  camp  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  sprang  upon  a  sleeping  woman, 
and  of  Itow  Eagle-track,  the  husband,  took  tlie 
trail  the  next  morning,  and  never  came  back! 

But  a  very  singular  thing  about  this  mountain- 
lion  was  that  his  left  hind  foot  was  slightly  de- 


When  one  of  the  trappers  at  the  fort  told  us 
this,  a  man  who  was  listening  jumped  up  and 
said  :  "  Now,  that  's  mighty  queer!  More  'n 
three  years  ago  the  boys  down  at  our  ranch 
caught  a  little  cub  lion,  and,  as  I  come  to  think 
on  it,  he  'd  been  shot  in  his  left  hind  leg,  and 
walked  sort  o'  unsteady-like,  so  we  named  him 
the  '  Lame  Lion  '  !  Wonder  ef  't  can  be  the 
same  one  as  what  's  cuttin'  up  sech  a  row  with 
the  cattle!" 

And  who  could  prove  that  the  .sheep-killer 
was  aught  other  than  the  one-time  little  cub- 
cougar  who  so  sadly  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  world  that  winter  evening  long  ago? 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  our  hunt, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  three  long 
weeks  on  the  trail  of  the  sheep-killer,  man- 
murderer,  or  shall  I  call  him  "  Puma"? 

For  many  miles  we  had  followed  that  singu- 
lar track  through  the  snow,  until  at  last,  as  the 
faint  yellow  glow  in  the  western  sky  l)etokened 
the  approach  of  another  niglit,  we  distinctly 
heard  in  the  quiet  wintry  air  the  barking  of 
our  hounds,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words : 
"Treed!  treed!  The  great  killer  of  .sheep  and 
cattle  and  man  is  treed.     The  hunt  is  over!" 

And  then  the  little  coyotes  far  out  on  the 
snow-covered  plain  broke  the  deep  silence  of 
the  air  with  their  evening  song — the  same,  per- 
haps, that  sang  to  wake  two  little  cougars  some 
years  before  in  the  Lost  River  Mountains! 
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WHAT    PISSV    THINKS. 


By  Christopher  Valentine. 

"This  studying  birds  is  dry  work, 
indeed," 
Says   Puss,    "  wlien   the   bird   's 
stuffed  witli  liay ; 
But  give  me  a  real  one,  well  within 
reach, 
And  the  study  is  nothing  but 
play!" 
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Bv   Ros.M.iNU   Richards. 


One's  first  idea  of  orchids  is  apt  to  be  of 
brilliant,  fantastic  flowers — some  of  them  so 
strange  in  shape  as  scarcely  to  seem  flowers  at 
all — blossoming  in  tropical  forests  or  under 
glass  in  greenhouses.  We  go  to  see  "  orchid 
shows"  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  often 
forget  that  there  is  an  orchid  show,  even  in  our 
very  Northern  woods,  ready  and  waiting  for  us 
ever)-  .spring.  All  of  our  native  orchids  are 
beautiful,  some  of  them  very  wonderfully  and 
delicately  so ;  but  we  have  only  a  few  that  are 
as  large  or  as  brilliant  in  color  as  those  of 
warmer  countries,  and  of  these  the  "  lady's- 
slippers,"  or  moccasin-flowers,  are  the  most 
striking.  We  have  several  of  this  family,  the 
splendid  Cypripeditim  spcctabik,  purple,  pink, 
and  white,  the  yellow  lady's-slipper,and  others- 
six  in  all ;  but  through  New  England,  at  least,' 
the  best  known  is  the  pink,  or  stemless,  lady's- 
slipper  [CypripediioH  acaiik,  orchis  family). 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  pleasanter 
than  hunting  for  lady's-slippers  on  a  bright 
June  day.  Like  most  orchids,  they  are  very 
local  in  their  habits;  but  when  once  you. know 
the  right  kind  of  place  to  look,  you  are  nearly 
sure  to  find  them.  The  botanical  direction  is 
"dry  or  moist  woods,  under  evergreens,"  but 
I  have  happened  to  come  across  them  more 
often  under  lighter  growth— maples  or  young 
beeches.  Look  through  light,  open  woods,  and 
along  wooded  ridges,  where  the  rock  crops 
out  and  gray  moss  crunches  under  your  feet. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will  find  the  lovely  things, 
standing  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve.  The  whole 
plant  is  beautiful.  The  great  broad  leaves  are 
a  warm  green,  and  between  them,  as  from  a 
sheath,  the  downy  stem  rises,  with  the  perfect 
bIos.som  bending  at  the  top.  The  flowers  vary 
greatly  in  color,  from  deep  rose-pink  with  pur- 
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STEMLESS    LADY  S-SLEPI'ER. 


pie  veinings  to  palest  rose-color;  and  some- 
times, if  you  are  lucky,  you  will  find  one  that 
is  pure  white. 

The  whole  family  of  orchids  has  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  peculiarity.  Prob- 
ably you  all  know  that  a  flower  cannot 
bear  seed  or  fruit  unless  the  fine  powder 
from  the  stamens,  called  pollen,  falls  upon 
the  pistil.  In  many  flowers  this  happens 
of  itself,  but  the  orchids  have  to  depend 
upon  bees  or  other  insects  climbing  in  for 
honey,  brushing  against  the  pollen  masses, 
then  rubbing  ofT  their  dusty  jackets  against 
the  pistil. 

Our  next  flower  is  hardly  less  beautiful 
—  the  '•  painted  trillium"  [Tril/iiiw  rry/hiv- 
carpum,  lily  family).  You  will  find  it  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  as  well  as  in  June, 
sometimes  in  the  same  places  where  the 
ladv's-slippers  grow,  but  generallv  in  darker, 
richer  w-oods,  where  the  leaf-mold  is  deep 
and  moist.  Sometimes  you  will  find  only 
a  single  plant ;  but  often  there  are  a  good 
many  growing  near  together,  scattered  in 
open  ranks  among  the  trees.  The  plant 
is  usually  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  a  sin- 
gle stem  crowned  with  a  whorl  of  three 


leaves,  from  the  center  of  which 
the  flower-stem  rises.  They  are 
.ill  in  threes — leaves,  petals,  se- 
pals ;  hence  the  Latin  name 
TriUiiiin,  and  an  English  name 
occasionally  heard,  trinity- 
flower.  The  single  blossom  is 
bright,  pure  white,  with  a  crim- 
son stain  at  the  base  of  each 
petal. 

^Ve  have  manv  trilliums:  the 
broad-petaled  red  trillium,  with 
its  unpleasant  smell,  the  great 
white  trillium,  or  wake-robin, 
and  others,  but  none  so  beau- 
tiful as  this  smaller  flower,  with 
its  crimson  painting. 

.\nd  now  you  must  put  on 
your  rubber  boots,  or,  better 
still,  take  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
and  a  stout  pole,  for  we  are 
going  into  wet  places.  There 
are  many  enchanting  things  in 
plain  sight  in  a  good  peat-bog— rhodora,  sun- 
dew, and,  if  there  are  good  stretches  of  open 
water,  water-lilies  ;  but  in  among  the  tall  tufted 
grasses  that   fringe  the  swamp  there  hides  a 
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delicate  rose-pink  flower,  growing  on  a  tall, 
slender  stem,  its  roots,  like  those  of  the  grass 
around  it,  actually  in  the  black  bog-water— are- 
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thusa,  another  orchid  {Arcthusa  bulbosa,  orchis 
family),  as  lovely  and  fragile  a  thing  as  ever  grew 
in  any  tropic  forest.  The  leaf  scarcely  shows, 
but  the  stem,  with  its  sheaths,  is  pale  green  ;  the 
bearded  lip  has  purple  markings,  otherwise  the 
whole  flower  is  the  same  pale  rose-color. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  i)iece  of  work  to  reach 
the  arethusas,  and  you  must  remember  that 
bog-grasses  are  very  treacherous.  Some  are- 
thusas you  can  pick  by  wading  in  from   the 


shore,  some  by  shoving  the  boat  as  far  as  you 
can  into  the  grasses ;  but  there  will  always  be 
many  more  that  you  will  never  even  see,  wav- 
ing by  themselves  when  the  wind 
bends  down  the  grasses ;  and  of 
course  it  is  not  in  every  peat- 
bog that  you  will  find  arethusas 
at  all. 

.\nother  bog-flower!  .-Mas  for 
vour  shoes  and  stockings!  But 
this  plant,  buck-bean  {Menyaii- 
thes  triJoUata,  gentian  family), 
does  not  hide  itself  away  among 
the  grasses,  but  fills  entire 
swamps,  and  you  can  pick  it 
from  the  edge.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary flower.  The  five  point- 
ed petals,  pure  white,  though 
tipped  in  the  bud  with  pink,  are 
thickly  bearded  with  a  white, 
curling  fringe—  not  down  or 
wool,  but  a  thick,  curling  beard. 
The  stamens  in  this  curly  mass 
I  are  crimson,  and  there  is  just  a 

touch  of  yellow.  The  whole 
plant  is  about  a  foot  high. 
The  buck-bean  has  a  wide  range,  from  New 
England  south  to  Penn.sylvania  and  westward 
as  far  as  Wisconsin  ;  but  it  is  an  extremely  local 
flower.  You  may  know  many  swamps  tliat 
ought  to  be  exactly  the  right  place  for  it,  and 
yet  never  come  across  it.  When  you  do  find 
it,  though,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  It  fills  the 
swamp  from  end  to  end,  so  that  you  can  see 
it  showing  white  from  a  great  distance,  and 
you  can  pick  it  by  the  armful. 
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THE    ABUNDANCE   OF    WILD    FLOWERS   ON    THE    HILLSIDE    THAT    MAY    BE    GATHERED    FREELY. 
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YOU  MAY  GATHER  ALL  YOU  WISH. 

How  attractive  are  the    daisies!      And  the 
best  part  of  it  is  that  there  are  enough  for  all, 

and  that  they  lose 
but  little,  if  any,  of 
their  charms  when 
gathered  into  bou- 
quets. Gather  them 
in  varying  lengths 
of  stems,  and  inter- 
mingle a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  the  graceful 
grasses,  the  golden- 
treasure  buttercups, 
and  the  rich  red 
and  crimson  clovers. 
You  may  make  daisy 
chains,   telling   for- 

A    BEAfllFUL    BOUQUET    MAY    BE  fUneS  bv   pulHng  OUt 
MADE   FROM    DAISIES,    BUTTERCUPS,  ^    f  ^ 

CLOVER,     AND    THE     ALMOST     INNU-  thc  WhltC         raVS 

MERABLE     VARIETIES    OF    GRASSES. 

truly  there  are  many 
delights  of  the  daisies  to  the  young  folks.  They 
are  the  day's  eye  of  youth.    Another  much-loved 
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flower  is  the  blue  violet.  Na- 
ture has  provided  them  so 
bountifully  that  we  may  gather 
them  freely.  They  are  most 
dainty  and  attractive  in  bou- 
quets when  only  a  few  grasses 
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are  intermingled  with  them.  Then  they  seem 
naturally  and  coyly  to  be  hiding  among  their 
slender,  graceful  companions. 

Then  there  are  the  o.\-eye  daisies,  cowslips, 
wikl  irises,  elders,  and  a  great  many  other  very 
common  flowers  that  may  be  picked,  but  true 
lovers  o(  wild-flowers  will  pick  them  only  in 
reasonable  rjuantities. 

Ferns  lose  much  of  their  beauty  when  taken 
away  from  their  natural  surroundings.  If, 
however,  our  young  folks  wish  to  take  home  a 
few  fronds,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  crown  of  frond  buds  (croziers)  in  the  cen- 
ter.   The  common  dicksonias  are  graceful  and 
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OUR   MUCH-PRIZED  TRAILING  ARBUTUS  IS   IN   IMMEDIATE   DANGER  OP 
EXTERMINATION.        GUARD   IT  AS  VOUR    BEST   FLORAL  FRIEND. 

.Ma.w  flowers  that  love  the  wild  woods 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  clearing  of 
the  forests.  Field  flowers  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  farmer's  plow. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  next  to  those 
who  ruthlessly  collect  large  quantities  for 
sale,  among  the  worst  enemies  of  our  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  flowers  are  young  folks, 
and  older  folks  loo,  who  claim  they  "just 
love  them,"  and  either  pick  in  unreasonably 
large  quantities  or  thoughtlessly  pull 
up  the  entire  plant.  And 
it  is  not  to 


MOST   ATTRACTIVE    ARE   THE  COMMON    ASTERS  AND  GOLDEN- 
RODS  BY  THE  ROADSIDES  AND  IN  THE  FIELDS.     FORTUNATELY, 
WE   .MAY   FREELY  GATHER  THESE    AUTUMN    BEAUTIES. 

delicate  and  may  be  gathered  in  reason- 
able amount.     The  common  brake,  sen- 
sitive  fern,  and    in    most    places  the 
cinnamon   ferns,   have  great   depth 
of  roots,  and  are  thus  able  to  take 
care    of    themselves,    even    if   the 
fronds  are  gathered  in  quantities. 
Later  in    the   year   there    are 
many  graceful  flowers  (most  of 
rich,  deep  color)  that  may  be 
gathered  freely.     The  wild  car- 
rot, or  "  bird's  nest,"  is  very  at- 
tractive to  a  true  nature-lover. 
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DO   SOT    rJEVASTATE   THE    ATTRACTIVE    LAUREL.        OF    NO    FLOWER    ABE    SUCH 
UNREASONABLY    LARGE    BOUQUETS   tSUALLY   GATHBRED. 
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be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  love  is  gen- 
uine. The  trouble  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
love  is  too  greedy  and  is  combined  with 
thoughtlessness. 

Please  don't,  oh,  please  don't,  gather  the  rare, 
dainty  woodland  wild-flowers.  Perhaps  of  these 
none  need  your  protection  more  than  the  trail- 
ing arbutus.  In  Connecticut,  laws  with  strong 
penalties  have  been  passed  protecting  this 
flower,  and  also  the  Hartford  or  climbing  fern. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  requires  strong 
self-control  to  refrain  from  picking  the  mocca- 
sin-flower, or  pink  lady's-slipper,  that  "seems 
too  beautiful  to  be  found  outside  a  millionaire's 


PLEASE  DO   NOT  GATHER    ANY   WALKING-FEKNS.      THE    CHIEF 
INTEREST   IS    IN    THE    MANNER   OF   THEIR   GROWTH. 


tips  of  the  fronds  touch  the  ground,  root,  and 
thus  form  the  center  of  a  new  fern  plant. 

Please  pick  only  a  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
spring  beauties,  dogtooth  violets,  blood-roots, 
hepaticas,  columbines,  anemones,  wild  pinks, 
lilies,  azaleas,  dogwoods,  viburnums,  and  other 
of  our  rarer  dainty  woodland  flowers. 


IF  VOU  TRULY   LOVE  THE  CVPRIPEDIl'MS,   OR  LADY  S-SLIPPERS, 
YOU   WILL   NOT    PICK   THEM.       THEV   ARE    FAR   TOO   RARE. 

hothouse."  Once  it  was  common,  but  the 
temptations  to  those  who  ought  to  have  been  its 
best  friends  have  been  too  strong.  Don't, 
please  don't,  pick  this  charming  orchid. 

The  mountain  laurel  is  in  double  danger — 
from  those  who  gather  it  for  its  winter  decora- 
tion of  green  leaves,  and  from  gatherers  in  the 
early  summer  for  its  novel  and  beautiful  little 
"umbrella"  flowers.  Holly  is  another  slow- 
growing  plant  that  is  picked  in  enormous 
quantities    for    Christmas    decorations. 

The  walking-fern,  though  not  so  beautiful  as 
other  ferns,  has  been  nearly  exterminated  on 
account  of  its  hovel  method  of  growth.     The 


THE  FRINGED  GENTIANS  ARE  RARELY  TO  BE  FOUND.  PLEASE 
DO  NOT  PICK  THEM.  TRUE  NATl'RE-LOVERS  REGARD  THEM  AS 
ALMOST    SACRED. 
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Elizabeth  G.  Britton,  in  a  valuable  article  on 
our  "  Vanishing  Wild-flowers "  (published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garilen),  makes  this  surprising  statement : 
"  Several  times  ...  I  have  stopped  children 
and  teachers  who  were  picking  flowers  or  break- 
ing branches  of  trees  for  '  nature  study '  or  for 
'school.'"  Strange  to  say,  "they  implied  that 
the  object  for  which  they  were  to  be  used  jus- 
tifieil  the  breach  of  the  law." 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Britton  in  hoping  that 


above.     They  went  north  in  March  and  April 
and  will  return  in  October  and  November. 

Let  us  all  watch  for  the  wild  geese,  and  then 
"write  to  St.  \ichol.-\s  about  it."  Each  will 
please  contribute  some  observations  for  the 
good  of  all. 

HOW  WE  STOCKED  THE  AQUARIUM. 

"  We   want   to   fix   up   an  aquarium  in  our 
school-room.     We  have  bought  a  glass  tank, 
"  we  shall  have  for  a  long  time  yet  places  near    and  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  all  eager  to  go 
the  city  where 
the    wild-flow- 
ers mav  be  seen 
growing,     and 
that    the    chil- 
dren of  the  pub- 
lic schools  may 
not  only  learn 
to  know  them 
byname  and  enjoy  them, 
but  leave  them  to  con- 
tinue their  growth." 

Our  Nature  and  Science  depart- 
ment is  also  in  most  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  purpose  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Native  Plants.     For 
leaflets  and  particulars  regarding  the  work 
of  that  society  address  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Maria  E.  Carter,  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WILD  GEESE  AT   HOME. 

In  March  and  April*  we  observed  wild  geese 
going  northward  in  V-shaped  flocks.  Let  us 
follow  them  and  see  what  they  are  now  doing. 

In  their  Northern  summer  home,  in  some 
marsh  or  by  some  stream,  the  goose  lays  four 
or  five  pale-huflf  eggs  in  a  ma.ss  of  sticks  cozily 
lined  with  grass  and  feathers.  The  gander 
usually  keeps  guard  near  by.  Our  young  folks 
in  the  North  know  of  the  nests ;  those  in  the 
South  may  know  of  the  geese  at  the  winter 
home,  while  those  living  not  far  north  or  south 
of  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  know  the  geese 
only  by  their  thrilling,  weird,  and  yet  joyous 
calls,  coming  faintly  from  the  hurrying  flock  far 


'  See  ' 


The  Heralds  of  Spring,"  p.ige  554  of  Nature  and 
Science  for  April. 


WILD  GEESE   AT   THEIR   NORTHERN   .NESTING-PLACES 
IN   THE    MARSHES. 

and  find  the  things  to  put  in  it.  U'ill  you  go 
with  us  and  show  us  how?  " 

No  nature-lover  could  resist  such  an  invita- 
tion from  a  teacher,  supplemented  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  eager,  smiling  faces  of  the 
young  folks  in  the  school-room.  The  teacher 
had  been  unpacking  the  ac[uanum  and  ex- 
plaining its  purposes,  and  it  was  evident  that 
all  were  under  the  spell  of  the  fascinations  of 
aquatic  life,  or,  as  a  ten-year-old  boy  expressed 
it  as  soon  as  we  were  outdoors,  "  We  want  to 
see  the  live  things  wiggling  around  among 
the   plants." 

Two  miles  away — it  really  seemed  not  over 
half  a  mile  that  pleasant  spring  day — was  a 
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THE    COMPLETED    AQUARIUM. 

Shows  the  layer  of  sand,  the  pebbles,  and  the  aqiialic  plants, 
animal  life  was  loo  stnall  to  be  visible  in  the  photograph. 


The 


beautiful  ravine,  through  which  ghstened  and 
rippled  a  small  brook  from  the  marshes.  Here 
was  everything  needed.  First  a  three-pint  pail 
was  filled  with  clean  sand  from  a  smooth, 
white,  low  bank  projecting  into  a  wide,  shallow 
part  of  the  brook. 
Two  of  the  boys 
picked  up  about 
a  quart  of  pebbles 
of  various  sizes 
and  colors.  These 
were  for  orna- 
ment and  to  hold 
down  in  the  aqua- 
rium the  plants 
which  were  pulletl 
up  along  by  the 
edge  of  the  brook 
from  just  beneatli 
the  surface  of 
the  water.  Some 
with  broad  green 
leaves,  and  others 
that  had  feather\- 
leaves  on  a  vine- 
like stem,  were 
readily  obtained. 
From  a   near-bv      iHt  ^^^.N 


stagnant  pool  we  skimmed  a  few  tiny  floating 
plants  (duckweed),  that  are  shown  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  cut  from  the  photo- 
graph of  the  completed  aquarium.  You  readily 
see  in  the  second  illustration  how  the  boys 
caught  a  supply  of  aquatic  insects,  a  few  tad- 
poles, and  three  or  four  tiny  fish,  by  the  aid  of 
our  butterfly-net.  With  care  such  a  net  is 
strong  enough  for  small  aquatic  life,  and  the 
mesh  soon  dries.  Every  dip  of  this  net  brought 
up  some  wriggling,  squirming,  or  swimming  form 
of  aquatic  life,  so  that  we  soon  had  an  ample 
supply. 

Such  an  aquarium  made  in  the  spring  can  be 
kept  for  many  months  and  new  inhabitants 
added  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  water.  Merely  add  small  quan- 
tities to  equal  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Keep 
the  tank  full. 

A  perfectly  self-sustaining  aquarium — that  is, 
one  of  even  balance  of  plant  and  animal  life — 
can  be  made  with  care  in  a  tumbler  or  even  in 
a  very  small,  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Of  course 
in  such  small  space  the  animals  and  plants 
must  be  few  and  proportionate  in  size.  Keep 
the  aquarium  in  a  cool  place  where  the  light  is 
not  too  strong :  a  north  window  does  very  well. 


.M.^ltKlAL  tuR    THE  AQfAKlL.M  TKu.M 


THE  R.WINE. 
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'  WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOIT  IT." 


summer  green  snake. 

Hazei.ton,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  caught    three   green 
snakes  under  a  rock.     They  are  about  five  inches  long. 


thought  the  kite  was  a  hawk. 
912  California  Avenue,  Urbana,  Ilu 
Dear  St.  \ichoij\S:  Only  a  little  way  from  our 
house  there  is  a  wood  in  whicli  there  are  several  hundred 
blackbirds.  It  was  just  .about  sundown  th.il  I  was  out 
willi  my  kite,  and  the  birds  were  just  coming  home. 
Usually  they  come  and  alight  near  the  woods  on  a  big 
tree  and  sing  together ;  but  the  kite  seemed  to  frighten 
them,  and  they  did  not  gather  as  usual  in  the  tree-top. 
I  think  ihcy  thought  it  was  a  hawk. 

Rachel  Roades. 

Fly  a  kite  over  a  t'arm-yard,  and  the  fowls 
will  run  to  shelter,  and  the  turkeys  turn  their    please  tell  me  what  they  eat? 


HEAD  OP   SUMMER  GREEN    SNAKE,    SHOWING   FORKED  TONGUE. 

They  have  green  backs,  and  are  white  underneath. 
They  have  a  black  tongue  which  parts  in  two  at  the  end. 
Do  you  know  why  they  stick  their  tongues  out  so  much? 
When   they  sleep  they  all   get  in  a  bunch.      Can  you 


Vour  interested  reader, 

J.  B.  McNair. 

The  green  snakes  described  in  your  letter  are 
summer  green  snakes,  young  specimens.  This 
pretty  creature  grows  to  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  is  found  in  rocky  country,  feeds  on 
small   toads,   salamanders,  and  insects.     It  is 


heads  quarter-way  around,  and  look  up  in  the 
sky  with  one  eye,  saying,  "  Quit,  quit !  "  exactly 
as  they  do  when  a  hawk  is  soaring  overhead. 

which  seasons  are  the  best  t 

Mendota,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Hike  spring  and  summer  bet- 
ter than  1  like  winter,  although  winter  has  its  pleasures 
of  skating,  sleigh-riding,  and  .all  those  things,  because  in     perfectly  harmless  and  of  quiet  habits, 
the  summer-time  1  can  study  all  Mother  Nature's  beau-  \s   many  of   our   Common    snakes    have    no 

tiful  flowers,  insects,  and  singing  birds  and  their  habits.      ^^^^^^^    of    protecting   themselves    from    attack, 

I  never  get  tired  of  looking  through  mv  microscope  .at  ,  •  1     1    .1  -.i  1 

''  is  b       .  nature   has   provided   them  with  a  dangerous 

can't  do  in  the  win-    appearing,  but  perfectly  harmless,  tongue,  the 

the  different-shaped    purpose  of  which  is  to  feel   the   objects   with 

but  there  are    which  the  snake  may  come  in  contact,  and  to 

teresting    f^ jgj,^g„  jj^  f^^^  ^^.jd,  the  lightning-like  dartings 

of  this  startlin",  interesiinc  member.    Some 

naturalists  think  that  the  tongue  is  .split,  or 

rather  forkecF,  simply  to  increase  its 


covered"   petals.      This   I 
ter,  although  I  can  look  at 
snowflakes  and  frosts ; 
not  so   many   in- 
things  .as  in  sum- 
I  live  in  the  coun- 
try I  enjoy  outdoor 
life,  but   not   the 
best  in  the  win- 
ter, although  1 
love  to  skate. 
Vour  faith- 
ful reader, 
Jov  .Adams 
(age  II). 


How  en- 
joyable are 
all  sea.sons ! 
Truly  has  Sir  John 
Lubbock  said  : 

"  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  naturalist :  to  him  the 
seasons  come  round  like  old  friends  ;  to  him 
the  birds  sing;  as  he  walks  almig,  the  flowers 
stretch  out  from  the  hedges,  or  look  up  from  the 
ground  ;  and  as  each  year  fades  away,  he  looks 
back  on  a  fresh  store  of  happy  memories.  .  .  . 
Every  month  has  its  own  charms  and  beauty." 


wicked  appearance.      It  is  a  usual 
practice  for  several  species  of 
snakes    to    entwine      them- 
selves when  sleeping  to  se- 
^  cure   greater   warmth  and 

comfort ;  kittens  and  pup- 
■  pics  do  the  same  thing. 


f^ 


-■-'**^i^g^- 
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our  largest  beetles. 

Hickory,  Md. 
Dk.au  St.  Nicholas:  We  mail  you  to-day  a  bug  our 
teacher  found.  It  was  lying 
dead  in  the  garden.  She  after- 
ward found  a  live  one  in  the 
same  place.  The  live  one  ate  a 
])iece  of  chicken.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  its  name  is, 
and  all  about  it. 


RHINOCEROS-11EETI.E. 


'^    \  Resj-)ectfully  yours, 

1^  IlAiriE  Ha.wv.' 

The  insect  you  sen 


send  is 
not  a  "bug,"  but  a  beetle. 
There  are  many  differences  between  the  two 
orders.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  a 
bug  sucks,  a  beetle  bites.  Your  insect,  the 
rhinoceros-beetle  (known  to  scientists  as  Dy- 
nasies  /i/ynts),  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
ability   to   do   thorough   biting.      This  is   our 


HEKCULES-BEETLE   OF   THE    WEST    INDIES   AND    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

largest  North  American  beetle.  (You  will  re- 
call that  our  giant  />iig  was  pictured  on  page  848 
of  Nature  and  Science  for  July,  1901.) 

In  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  there 
is  a  still  larger  member  of  this  family,  the  Her- 
cules-beetle, which  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
known  insect.     It  is  about  six  inches  long. 


lives  in  silk  tents,  and  travels  on  silk  roads. 

Falls  Village,  Co.nx. 
Dkar  St.  N1CHOLA.S :  I  want  to  tell  you  something  I 
learned  aljout  tent-caterpillars.  One  day  I  found  a  twig 
with  a  lot  of  little  tiny  caterpillars  on  it.  I  took  a  little 
bottle  and  put  some  water  into  it,  and  then  I  put  the 
twig  in  it  to  keep  it  alive  and  so  keep  the  buds  growing. 
The  caterpillars  crawled  out  of  their  tent  and  began  to 
eat  the  buds.  Oh,  how  fast  they  grew  I  The  girls  had 
to  get  apple  leaves  and  wild-cherry  leaves  for  them. 
Every  night  I  watched  them  grow  and  spin.  They 
would  make  their  heads  go  backward  and  forward,  and 
every  time  they  would  make  their  tent  larger  and 
straighter.  They  would  come  out  and  eat  awhile,  and 
then  spin  awhile,  and  then  go  back  into  their  little  house 


again.  By  and  by  they  got  so  large  that  they  left  their 
tent  and  began  crawling  up  and  down  the  window  and 
over  the  floor,  so  Winifred  Dean  had  to  move  out  of 
the  way.  One  morning  when  I  went  to  school  there 
were  only  two  or  three  left.  I  like  to  study  nature,  and 
1  like  St.  Nicholas,  too. 

Your  little  friend, 

Julia  Lane  (age  S). 


Every  country  boy  and  girl,  at  least,  has  no- 
ticed, in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  the  well 
protected  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar,  in  masses 
of  two  hundred  or  more,  encircling  the  twigs 
of  wild-cherry  and  apple  trees.  Early  in  the 
spring— at  least  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  start 
— a  tiny  caterpillar  hatches  within  each  egg, 
gnaws  a  hole  in  the  shell,  crawls  out,  and  at 
once  begins  to  eat  buds  and  tiny  leaves,  and 
to  help  in  building  the  "colony-house  "  of  silk. 

It  is  an  extremely  interesting  sight  to  watch 
the  little  workers  from  the  very  first.  As  they 
grow  they  add  layer  after  layer  to  make  their 
home  larger.  Some  work  on  the  outside,  others 
just  within  the  transparent  layer.  You  can  see 
them  all  busily  walking  back  and  forth  spinning 
the  silken  thread.  You  can  easily  watch  those 
on  the  outside  attaching  the  thread  to  the  bark 
at  each  end  of  the  line  of  march.  But  they  are 
very  careful  not  to  close  up  their  "  door,"  even 
if  they  crawl  over  it.  Everywhere  else  goes  the 
silken  thread.  As  they  go  back  and  forth  from 
the  tent  to  the  food- 
supply  of  buds  and 
tender  leaves,  there 
is  the  silken  line : 
and  thread  after 
thread  trails  along, 
making,  literally,  a 
"silk-ribbon"  road 
along  which  they 
travel.  They  spend 
the  nights  and  the 
cold  or  rainy  days 
within  the  web. 

Sometimes  thev 
evidentlv  ascertain     egg  masses  of  the  tent-cater- 

,  ,"  ,  PILLAR   encircling  A   TWIG. 

that      they      have 

made  a  mistake  in  locating  the  tent  too  near 
the  end  of  the  branches.  Then  they  leave  that 
place  and  go  farther  down  the  branch,  where 
there  is  more  room.    Several  colonies  may  thus 
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come  clown  smaller  branches 
to  another  place  where  several 
larger  branches  diverge  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  there  unite 
in  building  one  large  tent  per- 
haps two  feet  or  more  in 
length. 

When  ready  to  transform, 
the  caterpillars  leave  the  trees, 
and  in  some  sheltered  place 
make  their  peculiar  cocoons, 
that  are  covered  with  a  yelUn', 
ish  powder.  In  about  tliir. 
weeks  the  moth  comes  out. 

Young  naturalists  may  leai 
many  interesting  habits  of  thc>. 
insects,  but  the  farmers  find 
them  more  to  be  detested  than 
interesting,  on  account  of  their 
greedy  api)etite  for  leaves,  es- 
pecially of  the  apple-trees. 

Our  young  folks  will  find  a 
very  interesting,  well  illustra- 
ted, and  extended  description 
of  the  tent-caterpillar,  its  work 
and  transformation,  in  Profes- 
sor Clarence  Moores  Weed's 
"  Nature  Biographies." 

This  well  known  writer  on 
insects  explains  that  the  tent  is 
for  warmth  to  the  caterpillar 
and  for  protection  from  insect 
and  bird  enemies. 

He  says  regarding  the  birds  : 
"  But  the  tent  is  by  no  means  a 


'J*l>i'J,VU.5.;, 


.AN    SEE    THEM    ALL    BUSILV    WALKING    BACK    AND    FORTH 
SPINNLNG   THE    SILKKN    THREAD." 

Note  the  small  abandoned  tent,  near  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  illustration.  The  "door"  is 
shown  as  a  black  spot  at  the  lower  point.  In  the  lar^c  web  the 
door  is  near  the  upper  right-hand  point.  Some  of  the  caterpillars 
here  are  at  "  work  on  the  outside,  others  just  within  the  transpa- 
rent  layer."     Sec  the  while  "  silk  roads  "  along  llie  branches. 

safeguard  against  all  enemies.  Some  birds, 
like  the  cuckoos  and  the  Baltimore  orioles, 
have  learned  to  make  holes  in  the  web,  and 
to  tear  out  the  larvae  concealed  within." 


TWO   COCOONS    HAVE    BEEN    PLACED   ON    THE    UNDER    SIDE   OF   A 
BOARD   THAT    LIES   ON   THE   GROUND   AMONG   THE   GRASSES. 


THE   TENT-CATKR['1LLAR    MOTH. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 


IJUNE, 


"  JfNE    DAVS,"       BY    W.    B.     HUNTLY,    AGE    17.       (GOLU    BAPi.E) 


Now  every  tree  is  filled  with  birds, 

And  every  field  with  clover, 
And  every  boy  is  filled  with  joy, 

For  school  will  soon  be  over. 

And  so  the  third  League  June  is  coming.  It  seems  but 
a  week  ago  since  the  editor  was  -writing  for  the  first 
time  about  closing  school  and  summer  vacation.  Per- 
haps it  seems  quite  long  to  some  of  the  members,  espe- 
cially to  the  young  ones,  for  time  between  birthdays 
passes  slowly  when  we  are  still  in  one  figure.  Even 
the  teens  do  not  hurry  —  at  least,  not  at  first,  though  of 
late  we  ha\'e  had  many  letters  from  members  wlio  are 
nearing  tlieir  last  year  of  League  membership,  and  to 
them  the  months  are  tlying  almost  as  fast  as  they  do 
witli  the  editor,  who  almost  frar-.  s<tiiuiinirs  ihnt  tlu-y 
will  actually  leap  over  one 
another  in  their  mad  haste. 
Since  that  first  June  we 
have  doubled  and  trebled 
our  membership  over  and 
over.  The  League  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the 
world  —  the  greatest  in 
many  respects  ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  tlie  affec- 
tionate regretful  letters  sent 
by  those  \\  ho  must  pass  the 
eighteentli  gate  and  close  it 
behind  them,  the  League  is 
one  of  the  few  schools  in 
whicli  the  student  would 
gladly  linger. 

And  the  editor  is  sorry 
to  see  them  go.  lie  has 
learned  to  know  them  — 
their  trials,  their  hopes,  and 
theirachievements.  It  is  I  ike 
losing  old  friends,  and  he 
hopes  in  that  greater  scliool 
—  the  world  of  an  and  lit- 
erature toward  whicli  they 
have  been  striving  —  he  will 
one  day  meet  and  greet  and 
congratulate  many  of  those 
who  have  made  their  begin- 
niniis  here. 


PRIZE-WINNKRS,  COMPETITION  No.   30. 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  con- 
sidered. 

Verse.  Cash  prize,  Isadore  Douglas  (age  14),  34 
Linnwood  Ave.,  Newton,  N.  J- 

Gold  badge,  Alice  May  Fuller  (age  17),  563  5(;th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Grace  B.  Coolidge  (age  13),  422 
Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Phoebe  Hunter  (age 
10),  Phcenixville,  Pa. 

Prose  (Illustrated  Operetta,  with  verses).  Gold 
badge,  Hilda  B.  Morris  (age  14),  611  Spring  St., 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

PROSK  CStories).  Gold  badge,  Margery  Darrach  (age 
I.O.  Ridley  Park.  Pa. 


"WINDY    UA%S    IN    HIE    CANAL    Lif 
THE    SPANISH    CARAVELS. 


rlM.NuK,        \Vt)KLD  S    I  AiK,     AS    IT 
BY   ERNEST    H.    WOOD,    AGK    I4. 


aiW    Al'l'HAKS,    SIIUWING 
(GOLD    BADGE.) 
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Silver  badges,  Ruth  G.  Allen  (age  14),  Box  247, 
Paonia,  Col.,  ami  .Alexis  Tarily  Gresliani  (age  lo),  726 
Adams  Ave.,  Iluntsville,  .Via. 

Drawim;.  ('■old  badge,  W.  li.  Iluntly  (age  17),  Royal 
Bank  House,  Last  New  ingtnii  I'l  .  l'!ii!!ni'-._>|i,  Smtlmd. 

Silver  bailges.  Kinily 
Storcr(age  15), Windsor 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  Mar- 
ion I).  Cluapin  (age  i  r), 
Porter  I'l.,  Montclair. 
N.J. 

I'lloTOC.RAI'llV.  GoM 
badge,  Ernest  H.  Wooil 
(age  14),  5601  Madison 
.\ve.,  Chicago,  111. 

Silver  badges,  .\nna 
li.  McKadon  (age  14), 
1651  Maine  St., Quincy, 
111.,  and  .Marjorie  Mc- 
Ivcr  (age  14),  I'abuier- 
via  Sq.,  Brighton,  V.r\'^. 

\VlI.l>- AMMAI.  AM 
BiKf)  PiKirocKAi'in . 
First  prize,  "  Wil.I 
Fawn,"  l>y  Dean  M. 
Kennedy  (.age  15),  Ma; 
ison,S.  D.  Secondpri/i  . 
"  Ivaccoon,"  by  Ilarul  i 
B.  Kennicott  (age  1;). 
44  I\.indol))h  St.,  Ciii 
cage).  111.  Third  pri/i. 
"  Deer  Cirazing,"  l.\ 
Karl  K.  Colvin  (age  15 

433      FInnvood      .\ve. ,  ,1.,,        1 -,    ,■  ■,     i     ■. 

Providence,  K.  I. 

I'l-zzi.E-MAKiNG.  Gold  badges,  Charles  Smith  (age 
12),  I.ouisi.ina  St.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Scott  Sterling 
(age  14),  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Silver  badges,  George  Fish  Parsons  (age  15),  37 
\V.  94th  St.,  New  \'ork  City,  and  J.  Mack  Hays  (age 
13),  Petersburg,  Va. 

I'l  zzi.K-AN.swiCRs.  Gold  badges,  Agnes  Cole  (age 
13),  5S2  Penn.  .Ave.,  Klizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Lilian  Sarah 
Burt  (.age  13),  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

Silver  badges,  (dadys  Burgess  (age  12),  Ridley  Park, 
Pa.,  and  Fred  C.  Reams  (age  16),  Box  III,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


\viii;n  fields  are  green. 

Illustrated  Operetta. 
BY  HILDA   II.   MORRIS  (aoE  I4). 

ScKXP^  .\  great  green  field  with  wild 
strawberries  and  wild  roses  growing  in  pro- 
fusion.     .\  mossy  cave  is  on  one  sicle. 

.\  little  elf  peeps  out  at  the  opening  of 
the  cave,  then  he  falls  back  in  amazement. 

He  returns  presently,  followed  by  n)any 
other  elves,  who  .ill  look  delighted  and  as- 
tonished. 

.All  run  around  the  field,  eagerly  eying 
the  roses,  the  berries,  and  the  fresh  green 
grass,  and  listening  with  delight  to  the  bird's 
sweet  song. 

First  Ei.f. 

Summer  's  really  come  at  last ; 
The  winter's  cold  is  now  .all  past. 
Let 's  all  join  hands  with  joy  and  mirth, 
And  gaily  hail  the  summer's  liirth! 


.All. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!   the  summer 's  here, 
The  fairest  time  of  .all  the  year. 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!   we  "11  sing  her  praise 
A^  l>'n^  a-^  I<>\-el\'  summer  stavs! 


.Ml  join  hands  in  a 
circle  and  dance  round 
and  round,  singing: 

When  fields  are  green 

We  haunt  the  scene ; 

We  dance  and  j>lay 

The  livelong  day. 

When  fields  are  green. 

When  fields  are  green 
NVe  dance  unseen ; 

\\'e  hide  'neath  (low- 
ers 

In  sliaily  bowers, 
When  fields  are  green. 

When  fields  are  green 
\nd  skies  serene, 
We  sing  .all  day 
Our  songs  so  g.ay, 
When  fields  are  green. 

.\    little    mortal    girl 

■eeps      through      some 

]ushes    at    them.      The 

elves  spy  her  and  cease 

their  song,  and  run  hiilier  and  thither  in  consternation, 

seeking  places  of  refuge. 

Marjorie.     {Advancing. ) 

Dear  little  elves,  pray  do  not  hide, 
But  in  this  field  with  me  abide ; 
I  will  not  harm  you,  have  no  fear, 
But  sing  for  me  your  songs  of  cheer. 

Elves  come  timidly  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and 
gather  around  her  in  a  circle,  whispering.  Then  they 
sing  softly : 

When  fields  are  green 
We  haunt  the  scene ; 
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We  lull  to  sleep 
The  grass-blades  deep, 
When  fields  are  green. 

When  fields  are  green 
We  dance  unseen  ; 
We  rock  the  flowers 
To  sleep  for  hours, 
When  fields  are  green. 
{A/ar/on't'^s  Ju-ad 
droops.') 


*VV  h  t 'J-  FCl-f  V  A**  "^-CR"  N 


When  fields  are  green 

And  skies  serene, 
.■\s  day  draws  nigh 
We  say  "  good-l)y," 

And  end  our  magic  lullahy! 

Elves  steal  softly  away 
to  cave.  Marjorie  lies  fast 
asleep  beneath  a  wild-rose 
bush. 

CfRTAIN'. 


IN   JUNE-TIME. 

Illustrated  Poem. 

iCish  Prize.) 


'IN    JUNE-TIME.  (SEE    POEM.) 


There  's  silver 
birch  adown  the 
glen,  and  dainty 
aspen  blowing, 

.\nd  here  beneatli 
the  tangled 

boughs  a  moun- 
tain Ijrook  is 
flowing  — 

With  here  a  little 
fern-girt  pool 
.and  tliere  the 
swifter  readies. 


All  dark  and  green  among  the  rocks  and  golden  on  the 

beaches. 
And  here  across  a  smooth  green  stone  a  crystal  sheet 

goes  sliding ; 
Below  the  water  gurgles  soft,  among  the  boulders  hiding ; 
And  then  again  across  a  ledge  a  veil  of  silver  shimmers. 
And   at  its  foot  all   shadow-flecked  the  ghostly  water 

glimmers. 
And  here,   where   through   the   parted   boughs   come>- 

summer  sunlight  streaming, 
A  single  branch  of  brier-rose  h.angs  o'er  the  brooklet 

gleaming. 
And   swinging    on    the    rosy   spr.ay  a    brown-coat    elf 

a-tilting  — 
A  little  merry  woodbind  bird,  his  happy  carol  lilting. 
ISAIiORE  DoUGT..\s  (age  14). 


ONE   SUNNY   DAY. 

BY  RALPH    BLACKLEDGE    (AGE  9). 

( Winner  of  Gold  and  Silver  Badges.) 

The  sunniest  days  I  ever  saw  were  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  last  spring,  .and  the  sunniest  day  of  all  was 
tlio  day  "e  climbed  to  the  tup  of  tlie  great  mesa  to  see 


latbLu    HuL'St.^ 


I  Lin.f..       (StE    STORY.) 


'A   WINDV    DAY.  UY   GRACE    MORGAN    JAK\  IS,    AGE    ID. 


the  Acoma  Pueblos.  It  was  reached  by  our  little  party 
of  four  and  our  Indian  guide  by  riding  from  I.aguna  for 
miles  across  a  stretch  of  sandy  desert,  where,  part  of  the 
way,  horses  could  not  pull  us,  and  we  sank  to  our  knees 
in  sand  that  was  like  great  snowdrifts. 

Then  came  the  climb  up  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the 
great  mesa,  which  is  a  cube  of  solid  rock  rising  up  sud- 
denly out  of  the  great  level  stretch  of  sand,  with  a  few 
others  like  it  scattered  in  the  distance. 

To  reach  tlte  top  we  had  to  climb  by  clinging  with  our 
fingers  and  toes  in  little  hollowed  places  in  the  solid  rock 
worn  by  the  footsteps  of  the  poor  little,  gentle  Pueblos 
who  sought  these  heights  hundreds  of  years  ago  to  es- 
cape the  more  savage  tribes  coming  down  from  the  north. 
For  the  Pueblos  do  not  fight,  but  love  peace. 

When  we  reached  the  top  we  had  our  first  glimpses 
ot  tlieir  strange  home.  The  entire  village  is  one  long 
house  reaching  all  the  way  around  the  edge  of  the  flat 
mountain-top.  All  the  windows  and  doors  are  on  the 
inside,  and  a  pool  of  water  in  the  inclosed  place.  From 
the  outside  it  all  seems  but  a  part  of  the  mountain. 
Tlie  village  is  all  built  of  clay  in  terraces  two  or  three 
stories  high,  all  carried  up  on  the  Indians'  backs  from  the 
jilain  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below.  It  took  forty 
years  to  carry  enough  earth  that  way  to  bury  their  dead. 

We  saw  them  making  beautiful  water-jars,  that,  with 
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blankets,  bows  and  arrows,  they  gKidly  ex- 
changed for  bright  little  buttons  cut  from  .Vuiit 
Dedee's  red  w.iist,  and  for  small  coins.  They 
could  n't  speak  our  language,  and  did  n't  know 
what  paper  money  was,  and  valued  a  few  bright 
jiennies  much  more. 

In  that  part  of  our  country  it  does  not  rain 
sometimes  for  years.  It  is  called  the  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine. 

IX   JUNE   DAYS. 

IIY   ALICE   MAV    FL-l.I.l;R    (AGE   1 7). 

( Ga/J  /iiiiigf. ) 
O.NCE  there  was  a  merry  child, 

Sweet  and  wild. 

Sweet  an<l  wild, 
Followed  fairies  all  the  day, 
All  the  livelong  d.iy; 
Saw  them  swing  the  birds  so  wee, — 

Two  or  three, 

Two  or  three, — 
Bringing  berries  all  the  way  — 
From  the  garden,  all  the  way. 

Saw  them  nice  the  butterfly 

Dancing  by. 

Floating  by ; 
Steal  the  sweets  from  thistle-blow, 


'  WILD   FAWN. 


BV    DEAN    ,M.    KENNKDV,    AGK    I5. 
"  WILD-ANIMAL    I'HOTOGRAPH.") 


(KIKST   TKIZB, 


WHEN   THE    FIELD.S   AKK   GREEN. 

BY    MARGERY    DARRACll    (AGli    I3). 
(Ga/J  Bai/^v.) 

"J  AM  very  sorry  that  I  will  not  be  here  on  your 
birthday,  Dorothy,  but  I  have  to  go  to  see  grandma, 
who  is  very  sick." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Dorothy.  "Well,  then,  cm  I 
have  a  picnic,  and  invite  the  girls,  and  will  you  let  me 
order  what  I  want  from  the  store  for  it?  \Vc  '11  go  in 
the  woods.      If  you  're  afraid,  we  '11  take  '  Shep. '  " 

"  Very  well ;  I  only  hope  you  won't  be  sick  after  it," 
said  mama;  and  Dorotliy  ran  off  to  in\'ite  her  friends 
and  order  the  things  for  the  picnic. 


'RACCOON.        BV   HAKOLD  B.  KENMCOT-r,  AGE    15. 
OND   PRIZE,    "WILD-ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPH.") 

From  the  thistle-blow; 

Found  them  scatt'ring  fern-seed  brown 

Up  and  down. 

Up  and  down. 
So  the  maidenhair  could  grow. 
Dainty  maidenhair  could  grow. 

Till  at  last  the  gentle  twilight 
Lulled  the  drowsy  elves  to  sleep, 

Cuddled  in  the  rosebud's  petals 
Or  the  honeysuckle  deep. 


t.i     t.AfvL    t.    ^..ni.S,    AGE    15.       ITHIKU    J'KlZt, 
'WILD-ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPH.") 
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'JUXE    DAYS 


BY   MARION  D.    CHAPIN, 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


The  girls  were  delighted  to  come,  and  thought  it 
would  be  fun  with  no  older  person. 

The  articles  Dorothy  got  at  the  store — bananas,  dates, 
figs,  ice-cream  cakes,  cinnamon  buns,  and  peanut  candy  — 
would  probably  not  have  been  ordered  by  a  more  sensi- 
ble person ;  but  the  girls  thought  them  fine,  and  she 
•went  away  well  satisfied. 

The  next  d.iy  was  just  right  for  a  [licnic,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  they  set  out  through  the  wood,  telling  stories  as 
they  went. 

"  Look;  what  is  that  following  us?"  said  one  of  the 
girls. 

"It  's  .Shep  and  that  dear  little  brown  dog,"  said 
Dorothy,  and  the  girls  oh'd  .and  ah'd  about  hiiii  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

They  spread  their  lunch  under  a  large  tree  by  the  side 
of  a  little   l)rook;   then   some  one  suggested   going  in 
wading.      While  they  had  their  backs  turned  to  the  feast, 
the  two  dogs  quietly  ate  up  most  of  the  good  things,  and 
then  trotted  homewartl,    knowing 
that   they  would   not  be   received 
by  the  girls  with  as  much  joy  as 
before. 

After  a  while  the  girls  thought 
they  had  enough  wading,  and 
turned  to  what  they  expected 
would  be  a  lovely  lunch.  But 
what  a  dreadful  sight  met  their 
eyes!  Everything  was  gone  but 
the  ban.inas,  figs,  and  dates. 

Two  younger  girls  began  to  cry. 
Dorothy  looked  as  if  she  w.anted 
to.  "  Well,"  she  said  gloomily, 
"we  might  as  well  eat  what  's 
left." 

That  night,  when  her  mother 
came  home,  she  said  (and  the 
other  mothers  agreeil  with  her) 
that  she  w.as  glad  the  dogs  saved 
the  children  from  being  sick  that 
night. 


/ 
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JUNE    DAYS.  BY    MARJORIE   CONNOR,    AGE    I3 


IN   JUNE-TIME. 

l;V    I'lllJiHE    HUNTER    (AGK   IO). 

(Sih'er  Badge.) 
'T  IS  June!   the  month  of  roses  fair. 
.■\  fragrance  fills  the  summer  air; 
.\nd  soaring  'neath  the  sunny  sky 
'I'he  birds  go  winging  up  so  high. 
The  green  grass  and  the  leafy  trees 
Are  waving  now  in  ev'ry  breeze. 
Yet  to  me  sweetest  and  most  fair 
Is  the  dear  little  maiden  there. 
In  her  eyes  are  the  summer  skies  ; 
Caught  in  her  hair,  the  sunshine  lies. 

The  birds  are  her  friends. 
Her  playmates  the  flowers. 

And  with  them  she  spends 
The  long  summer  hours. 
She  is  the  sunbeam  of  the  day 
As  she  goes  skipping  out  to  play. 
The  sweetest  flower  ever  seen 
Is  this,  our  little  "  June-time  "  rjueen. 


WHEN    FIELDS    ARE    GREEN. 

BY  ALE.XIS   TARDY   GRESHAM  (ack  IO). 
{Sih-a-  Badg,:) 

Once  upon  a  time  long  years  ago,  when  fields  were 
green,  a  woman  came  down  a  dusty  road  with  a  baby 
boy  in  lier  arms. 

She  stopped  and  looked  around,  to  see  if  any  one  was 
near;  then  she  opened  a  neighboring  gate  and  walked 
into  a  field,  and   there   she   laid   down   the   little    boy. 
After  the  woman  was  out  of  sight,   a  school-boy  came 
along,   wliistling    merrily.      He    heard    a    grasshopper 
chirping  louilly,  so  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
jump  over  the  fence  to  find  the  grasshopper.      .And  as 
he  was  about  to  catch  it,  he  discovered  the  little  baby 
boy.      Picking  up  llie.  child,  he  carried  it  home  to  his 
mother  ;   thougli  she  had  many  children,  she  nursed  it 
tenderly,  and  he  grew  up  to   be  Sir  Thomas  (iresham, 
knight  of   Queen   Elizabeth.      He  founded   the    Stock 
Exchange  in  London,  and  placed 
on  its  spire  a  grasshopper,  which 
was  his  family  crest.      About  two 
hundred  years  after,   a  little  boy 
read  the  story  of  his  life  in  an  old 
paper.      This  little  fellow  has  the 
same  name  as  Sir  Thomas  Gresliam, 
so  he  feels  he  can  claim  his  crest 
and  try  to  live  as  wisely,      .\bout 
a  month  or  two  afterward  he  com- 
menced ]>ublishing  a  paper,  using 
a  type-writer  instead  of  a  printing- 
press,  doing  all  the  work  himself. 
This  paper,  which  he  called  "The 
Grasshopper,"    grew    and    pros- 
pered.      The    editor    first   began 
making  three  cojiies.      He   after- 
ward used  carbon-paper,   making 
twenty-five  co])ies  a  month.      He 
was    proud    when    he    exchanged 
with   one   of    the   best    papers    in 
town,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  State 
exchanging     with     the     youngest 
editor. 

When  the  fields  turn  green  in 
the  South,  there  will  be  great  re- 
joicing in  "The  Grasshopper's" 
family,  as  with  the  .■\pril  number 
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this  little  paper  will  be  six  months  oKl.  F.vcry  month 
the  editor  has  in  his  ]mper  an  original  article  which  he 
calls  his  editorial,  but  which  is  really  his  school  compo- 
sition. His  motto  is  "  Kestina  lentc, "  which  he  does 
not  keep  very  well,  as  in  .ill  his  undert.akings  he  goes 
in  a  rush. 

He  hops  aliout  like  a  grasshopper,  himself;  he  is  so 
hajipy  over  his  paper,  because  as  the  days  grow  longer 
it  will  grow  too,  and  chirp  out  merrily; 

"  Hop  if  you  like,  but  don't  get  out  of  breath ; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  de.ith." 


"  Do  you  mean  hens'  eggs  ?  "  said  George;  and  then 
his  face  turned  quite  red,  for  he  thought  he  had  let  the 
c.it  almost  out  of  the  bag. 

"  Then  I  guess  it  's  a  wild  rose."  For  although  the 
fields  were  all  green,  and  it  was  warm  and  pleasant,  it 
was  not  quite  time  for  the  roses,  and  George  and  his 
cousins  were  trying  to  see  which  would  find  the  first  rose. 

"  You  have  n't  guessed  it  once,  so  I  'II  have  to  tell 
you,"  said  Cleorge.  "It  's  a  robin's  nest  with  four 
blue  eggs  in  it." 

"  Drary  me!  how  did  you  expect  me  to  guess  that  ?  " 
she  said  with  mock  indignation. 


IN   JUNE-TIME. 

BV   GRACE    II.   COOI.IDGE    (.\GE    13). 
(Silver  Badge. ) 

I  LOVE  the  early  mornings 

When  the  fields  are  bathed  in  dew, 
And  the  birds  seem  ever  calling, 

Calling,  sweet  and  clear,  to  you. 

And  the  woods  are  cool  and  fragrant. 
Where  the  shadows  deepest  lie. 

And  the  brook  is  ever  murm'ring, 
Murm'ring  as  it  wanders  by. 

And  I  love  the  sweet  wild  roses 

That  open  at  the  noon, 
And  lift  their  fragrant  faces 

Up  to  the  skies  of  June, 

And  the  flower-spangled  meadow 
Waving,  rippling  in  the  breeze. 

And  the  sunshine  falling,  flick'ring 
Through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 


And  at  even,  when  the  shadow  s 

Slowly  gather  o'er  the  hill, 
A.nd  the  moon  hangs  pale  and  glimmering 

In  the  skies  so  blue  and  still. 

Then  I  love  the  tender  twilight. 
When  the  birds  fly  back  to  nest, 

And  I  hear  the  cow-bells  tinkle 
.•\s  the  cows  come  home  to  rest. 


WHEN   THE    FIELDS   WERE   GREEN. 

BY    RUTH    O.    AI.I.EN    (aOE  I4). 
{Silver  Boilge.) 

George  had  gone  to  visit  his  grandmother,  who  lived 
in  the  country  on  a  large  farm.  He  had  only  been 
there  four  days ;  but  what  fun  he  had  been  having! 

The  cherries  had  begun  to  ripen,  and  the  gooseberries 
were  plenty  large  enough  to  pick.  The  water  in  the 
creek  was  getting  warm  enough  to  w-ade  in,  and  alto- 
gether he  was  having  a  splendid  time. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  there  about  a  week,  he 
came  running  in,  shouting:  "  Oh,  grandma,  you  can't 
guess  what  I  've  found !  .Vnd  I  '11  only  give  you  three 
guesses  to  find  out." 

"  Dear  me!"  said  grandma.  "  I  guess  it  's  a  four- 
leaf  clover. " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  "  laughed  George.  "  Vou  '11  have  to 
guess  again." 

"  Well,  well ;  then  it  must  be  a  nest  full  of  good  fresh 
eggs." 


"JUNE  DAYS.    DV  RUTH  OSGOOD,  AGE  14. 

After  this  George  went  to  look  at  the  eggs  every  day 
until,  one  day,  what  do  you  suppose  he  found  ?  Three  of 
the  homeliest  little  birds  he  had  ever  seen!  They  had 
no  feathers,  and  their  mouths  seemed  the  largest  part  of 
them.  He  ran  to  tell  grandma;  and  she  said  he  might 
take  some  bread-crumbs  with  which  to  feed  them. 
When  he  came  near,  the  mother  bird  flew  away,  and 
for  the  first  few  times  (for  George  brought  crumbs 
every  day)  she  would  not  come  near  the  nest  until 
George  had  gone.  Soon  afterward  she  became  <|uite 
bold,  seeing  that  he  did  no  harm,  and  would  perch  on  a 
limb  near  by  while  he  fed  the  little  ones.  Day  by  day 
they  grew  larger  and  prettier,  until  one  day  he  found 
them  gone. 

He  looks  forward  to  next  summer,  when  he  hopes  to 
find  some  more  eggs. 


MORNING    IN   JUNE-TIME. 

BY   SYD.N'EY    V.   TIIO.MrSON"  (AGE  II). 

Shrouded  in  magic  veils  of  morning  mist 
The  mystic  mountains  silent  stand, 

While  at  their  feet  there  sleeps  a  silver  lake 
With  shining  golden  strand. 

The  dawn's  pale  light  spreads  slowly  o'er  t'ne 
earth  ; 

The  cows  are  lowing  at  the  bars; 
The  w.uking  birds  begin  their  joyful  song 

Under  the  fading  stars. 
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IX     irXE-TIME. 


'•  TINGED    BY    THE    liLLISH    HAZE   OF  JL'NE-TIME. 

Illustrated  Poem. 

BY   ELLEN   DUNWOODY    (AGE  15). 

Stillness  is  everywhere. 
Sweetness  pervades  the  air ; 
Earth  casts  aside  all  care 
In  June-time- 

Long  are  tlie  summer  days, 
Golden  the  sun's  bright  rays, 
Tinged  by  the  bluish  haze 
Of  Tune-time. 


AVIIEX    FIELDS   ARE   GREEN. 

HV    KNIGHT    RECTOR    (AGE    I5). 

There  is  something  restful  and  soothing  in  this  title. 
In  the  mind's  eye  we  see  long  vistas  and  shining  lawns 
and  all  the  green  glory  of  that  resurrection  of  the  earth 
which  we  call  sjiring.  .^nd  with  the  mere  fact  of  green 
fields  and  pleasant  weather  we  feel  the  rapture,  the 
freshness,  of  the  sj^ring  swelling  up  within  us  like 
the  sap  within  the  tree. 

When  fields  are  green!  When  the  earth  wakes  and 
decks  herself  in  a  garment  of  leaves !  When  from  each 
mountain -side  rippling  springs  rush  down  to  tell  the 
sleeping  sea  the  story  it  has  listened  to  so  many  years, 
the  never-tiring  story  of  new  life,  then  through  our 
thought  runs  a  dream.  We  see  fields  far  from  the  city's 
breatli  in  lands  primeval,  silent  to  human  sounds, 
bursting  with  melody,  glowing  with  life,  gleam- 
ing with  the  first  flush  of  the  newly  awakened 
earth. 

Through  this  bright  scene  we  see  a  running 
rivulet,  .and  on  its  bank  rises,  inclosed  by  green 
walls  of  shrubbery,  lit  up  by  the  young  sun, 
sounding  with  forest  birds,  a  fairy  palace— not 
of  gorgeous  marble  and  windows  of  jewels,  but 
covered  with  vines  and  glistening  with  dew- 
drops. 

This  is  the  Palace  of  Spring.  Here  comes 
no  summer  with  its  palling  sweet ;  no  autumn 
with  its  blighting  winds ;  no  winter  with  its 
chilling  frosts  :  but  here  there  never  dies  on  the 
distant  hills  the  morning's  first  light,  for  here 
spring  dwells  forever. 


IX    JUXE-TIME. 

BY    WILLIAM    NEWTON    COlPLANn  (AGE  I4). 

I  LEFt  the  village  nestling  in  the  vale, 

.•\nd  climbed  the  hillside,  whistling  an  oUl  tune; 

.\  light  breeze  met  me  as  I  strode  along. 
That   glorious  day  in  June. 

Heedless  of  fleeting  time,  I  wandered  on, 
By  many  a  forest  path  and  grassy  glade. 

Or  stopped  to  watch  the  rippling  rivulet 
Under  an  oak-tree's  shade. 

'T  was  evening  when  at  last  I  left  the  woods, 
.-\nd,  wearied  with  the  exertions  of  the  day, 

I  sat  me  down  to  rest  awhile  before 
I  took  my  homeward  way. 

The  hillside  was  deserted,  and  below 

The  hamlet  lay,  and  from  the  gray  church  tower 
The  sound  came  faintly,  as  the  village  clock 

Lazily  struck  the  hour. 

Unwillingly  I  rose,  and,  with  a  sigh. 

Departed  down  that  hillside  filled  with  pain, 

Knowing  that  many  months  must  pass  ere  I 
Should  see  those  woods  again. 


\   SUGAR    PLAXTATIOX. 

(.-/  True  Story.) 

BY  MARION    S.  AI.MY" 
(.\GE    13). 

Fields  would  be  green 
all  the  year  round  down 
in  Porto  Rico  if  there 
were  any  grass  to  be 
green,  but  instead  they 
have  great  sugar  planta- 
tions, which  are  very  interest- 
ing. I  once  went  with  a  party 
to  visit  one  of  these.  We  started 
in  a  short  train  of  quaint  little  cars  which  the  Porto 
Ricins  use  for  tr.avel ;  it  took  us  to  the  plantation, 
where  we  got  out,  and  saw  many  women  making  hats; 
they  wove  them  by  hand  with  different-colored  pieces  of 
straw,  and  we  thought  it  very  entertaining  to  watch 
them  do  it. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  see  the  merry-go-round,"  said 
one  little  girl  in  our  party.  We  turned  to  see  what  she 
meant,  for  such  a  thing  as  a  merry-go-round  you  do  not 
see  in  Porto  Rico.  The  object  that  met  our  eyes  was  a 
queer  wooden  cross-bar  turned  by  oxen  hitched  to  it, 
an<!  w;i-^  ^ninu' r>>und  and  round  as  merrv-t:o-rounds  do. 


POKTO 

RICO."       (SEE    STORY.) 


"JUNE    DAYS."       BY    EMILY    STORER,  AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADi.E.) 
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\Vc  fouml  that  the  oxen  were  grIniHng  the  sugar-cane 
up  which  the  men  had  gotten  in  the  fields.  The  ma- 
chine pressed  the  juice  nf  the  sugar-cane  out  .ind  threw 
the  husks  away.      This  was  .all  very  interesting. 

The  I'orto  Kican  man  who  showed  us  around  sug- 
gested in  Spanish  that  we  should  go  in  his  hut,  which 
was  small,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  bamboo  floor.  Many 
pretty  little  wild  flowers  and  grasses  grew  around  it.  I 
entered  after  jumping  up  a  high  step  to  get  in.  It  felt 
cool  in  there  compared  to  the  blazing  sun  outside.  The 
hut  had  but  one  tiny  room.  A  very  cute  little  girl  called 
out,  "  .Xniericano  niiiito,"  as  most  of  them  did. 

.After  we  had  seen  around  I  was  asked  to  drink  some 
of  the  sugar  juice  just  pressed  from  the  cane,  but  it  was 
loo  sweet  and  I  could  not  take  much. 

The  sun  was  going  down  by  this  time  —  a  most  mag- 
nificent sight  in  the  tropics.  The  skies  were  a  brilli.anl 
scarlet,  which  gradually  f.aded  into  a  pink  and  disap- 
peared. \\c  got  into  the  same  queer  little  cars  and  went 
back  to  May.iguez,  having  h.id  a  lovely  day.  The  little 
natives  w.itclied  us  go,  throwing  us  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  in  return  we  threw  them  some  centavos,  which 
pleased  then;  very  much.  .Xs  the  small  engine  puffed 
away  they  waved  their  hands  and  called, ' '  Adios,  adios ! " 


IX  JUNE-TIME. 
(A  Sou t hint  Lullaby.) 
IIV  HELEN   I.VDLOW  WHITE  (AGE  I5). 
De  stars  dey  glitter  in  de  sky, 
De  moon  she  glimmer  sof*  on  high. 

Dc  wolfs  dey  howl, 

De  dorgs  dey  growl ; 
Dey  knows  de  hot  June  night  am  nigh. 

So  hit  's  sleep,  liT  honey  coon. 

An'  wake  up  afore  de  noon. 
Lulhaby!    Hushaby! 

De  moon  am  a-goin'  'hine  a  cloud, 
De  yowls  am  a-hootin'  wery  loud; 

Dc  sandman  's  come, 

De  firefly  's  home, 
De  'skecters  am  buzzin'  in  a  crowd. 

So  hit  's  sleep,  li'l'  honey  coon. 

An'  wake  up  afore  de  noon. 
Lullaby  I    Hushaby  1 


WHEN   FIELDS  ARE  GREEN. 

BY   CICELY    M.\RY    BIDDLE   (AGE    1 7). 

The  very  title  sounds  refreshing!  and  recalls  to  me 
a  delightful  summer  holiday  spent  in  the  Engadine 
some  years  ago.  No  fields  are  so  lovely  as  the  Swiss 
pastures ;  they  are  so  full  of  beautiful  flowers  that  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  them,  and  I  decided  to  make  a 
dried  collection  of  them.  So  one  lovely  June  morning, 
armed  willi  a  new  flower-presscr,  I  started  out  to  make 
a  l>tginning  in  a  field  near  our  hotel.  What  a  lovely 
field  it  was!  It  sloped  down  from  the  ro.id  to  the  river 
which  flowed  through  the  valley,  babbling  noisily  over 
the  stones.  The  farther  bank  was  crowned  with  a  belt 
of  dark  pines ;  beyond  was  some  broken  heathery 
groun<l;  then  the  pine  woods  beg.an  again— stretching 
away  till  they  climbed  the  sides  of  the  opposite  moun- 
t-tin  ;  then  came  the  bare  mountain-side,  crowned  by 
the  etern.al  snow,  standing  out  dazzlingly  white  against 
the  blue  sky.  It  was  bliss !  I  roamed  in  the  cool  grass, 
feeling  delightfully  free,  and  I  remember  thinking  how 
often  I  would  come  there. 

My  bliss  was  short-lived.  I  Iiad  not  picked  two 
flowers  before  I  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  and  saw  stand- 


ing by  the  fence  a  rough-looking  man.  Was  he  whis- 
tling to  me?  I  pretended  not  to  think  so,  till  he  got 
over  the  fence  and  came  toward  mc. 

He  began  to  jablier  at  me  in  German,  of  which  I  did 
not  understand  a  word. 

I  sai<I  as  much,  rather  indignantly,  in  English. 

Then  he  began  in  French,  .and  I  gathered  that  this 
was  hay— that  I  was  trespassing— ami  he  wanted  a  franc 
in  payment. 

Preposterous ! 

I  was  rather  frightened  though,  and  I  did  not  like 
being  seen  coming  up  to  the  hotel  with  this  man,  so  I 
broke  away  from  liim,  saying  (in  very  bad  French)  I 
would  fetch  the  money. 

I  ran  into  the  hotel  breathless,  and  poured  out  my 
story  to  my  mother,  who,  not  understanding  Swiss 
laws,  said  it  was  absurd,  and  we  took  no  notice,  think- 
ing the  man  would  go  away.  But  he  caught  sight  of 
me  at  the  window,  and  stood  underneath  and  whistled ; 
that  horrid  whistle! 

So  he  had  to  have  his  franc,  after  all.  -Ml  this  was 
damping  to  the  ardor  of  my  botanical  researches,  and 
as  the  flower  I  had  picked  fell  to  pieces  the  next  day, 
it  was  rather  a  dear  one! 


'JCSE   DvVVS.         BV   MELTEN   R.    OWEN,  AGE   14. 

WHEN    FIELDS   ARE   GREEN. 

BY   MARY   C.    SCHEINMAN    (AGE    1 5). 

When  Betty  and  Letty  were  very  little  girls  they  went 
with  their  mama  to  board  one  summer  in  a  tiny  village 
nestling  among  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Little  girls  were  friendly  in  Oakton,  so  when  Betty 
and  Letty  and  their  brand-new  sunbonnets  were 
swinging  on  the  little  cottage  gate  just  ten  minutes, 
they  were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Kitty  Clover 
forever,  and  were  invited  to  her  ne.\t  party  on  the 
spot. 

Then  merry  days  followed— playing  in  the  meadows, 
gathering  in  the  orchards,  and  romping  on  the  hills, 
until  they  grew  quite  chubby  and  rosy. 

One  morning  a  dozen  of  the  little  girls,  with  big  bas- 
kets dangling,  went  over  to  Brim's  Creek  to  gather 
elderberries.  Reaching  the  creek,  the  little  mountain 
Lassies  took  off  shoes  .and  stockings,  preparing  to  gather 
the  best  and  ripest  along  the  edges  of  the  water.  But 
Betty  and  Letty  did  not  venture. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  in?  "  cried  the  other  girls. 

"  We — we  don't  want  to,"  they  faltered. 

"  You  're  'fraid,"  said  Mamie  Black,  contemptuously. 
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"JUNE  DAYS.    BV  NANCY  BURNHART.  AGE  13. 

"  No,  we  ain't,''  stoutly  affirmed  the  two  on  shore, 
and  they  slowly  drew  off  their  shoes. 

Timidly  they  entered  the  water.  They  did  not  mind 
it  nearer  shore,  but  as  they  approached  the  middle,  the 
water  reached  their  knees.  Then  poor  Betty  clung  to 
shivering  Letty  in  terror,  declaring  "  it  'most  reached 
her  neck." 

"Take  me  home;  I  just  hate  the  country!"  she 
wailed. 

Letty  and  Betty  had  so  often  assumed  their  superi- 
ority as  "  city  girls  "  who  rode  in  "  'lectric  cars  "  and 
"  el'vators "  that  the  country  girls  were  secretly  de- 
lighted to  see  how  crestfallen  they  were  under  these 
circumstances. 

"  Even  if  we  ain't  stuck-up  city  folks,  we  ain't  scared 
of  worms  aml^cows  and  gettin'  our  feet  wet,"  said 
Mamie  Black,  loftily. 

When  Betty  and  Letty  reached  the  shore,  they 
walked  to  the  opposite  side,  gathered  up  their  belong- 
ings, and,  with  empty  baskets  and  storming  little  hearts, 
started  slowly  homeward.  The  others,  repentant, 
stopped  them,  crying:  "  You  ain't  mad,  are  you?  "  and, 
before  they  realized  it,  Betty  and  Letty  received  a 
shower  of  berries  in  their  baskets. 

Peace  was  restored  by  this  friendly  act,  and  Bettv 
and  Letty  went  to  Mamie  Black's  tea-party  next  day  in 
the  orchard. 

WHEN    FIELDS   ARE   GREEN. 

Receipt  for  Preserving  Children. 

BY   MIGNOX.NE   LINCOLN  (AGE   16). 

I  extra  large  grassy  field. 

]/:>  doz.  children,  assorted  ages. 

3  small  dogs. 

I  long,  narrow  strip  of  brook  (pebbly,  if  possible). 

Mix  children  with  dogs,  then  empty  them  into  field, 
stirring  continually ;  sprinkle  with  field  flowers,  pour 
brook  in  gently  over  pebbles,  and  cover  all  with  a  deep 
blue  sky  ;   bake  in  a  very  hot  sun. 

When  children  are  well  browned  thev  may  be  re- 
moved.    Will  be  found  just  right. 


NOTICE. 

League  members  who  have  lost  or  injured  their 

badges  may  obtain  new  ones  on  application. 


IN    JUNE-TIME. 
BY  H.\ROLD    R.  .VORRIS  (AGE  9). 

When  June  with  roses  bright  appears, 
And  berries  sweet  and  red. 

The  little  children  flock  from  school  — 
By  pleasure  they  are  led. 

Exam,  is  done,  and  all  is  well, 
For  June  vacation  brings  ; 

And  now  's  the  time  for  fun,  you  know. 
With  bats  and  balls  and  swings. 

And  there  's  the  sea-shore  nice  and  cool. 
With  games  upon  the  sand ; 

And  children  in  the  boats  may  sail — 
'T  is  June  on  sea  and  land. 

WHEN    FIELDS   WERE   GREEN. 

(W  Slory  of  the  Last  Coronation.) 
BY  JULIA  W.    WILLIAMSON    (AGE    16). 
Winner  of  Former  Prizes.) 

She  was  a  very  happy  little  girl  as  she  stood  on  the 
curb,  clutching  granny's  hand,  and  waiting  for  the 
Queen  to  go  by.  .\\\  the  day  Ijefore  she  had  run 
through  the  fields,  telling  everybody  and  everything 
the  joyful  news:  "To-morrow  I  'm  going  to  see  the 
Queen."  She  told  dear  old  "  Dobbin,"  and  "  Bossy," 
the  cow,  and  the  birds,  and  even  the  flowers. 

Indeed,  the  daisies  looked  so  envious  of  her  good 
fortune  that  she  picked  a  great  bunch  that  they  might 
go  with  her  and  see  the  (^ueen. 

Now  she  was  waiting  i:)atiently  for  the  procession  to 
come.  Once  when  it  began  to  drizzle  she  felt  almost 
as  if  she  must  cry;  but  the  rain  only  lasted  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  the  sun  came  out. 

It  seemed  to  .Margie  that  just  as  the  sun  appeared 
the  crowd  burst  into  cheers,  for  the  parade  could  be 
seen  approaching.  The  little  girl  had  no  eyes  for  the 
glittering  troops  and  ambassadors :  all  she  saw  was 
the  Queen,  .^s  she  looked  at  the  great  state  carriage 
bearing  its  precious  burden,  she  was  carried  away  by 
her  loyalty,  and  leaning  forward,  she  raised  her  daisies 
and  flung  them  toward  the  Queen. 

They  would  have  fallen  short  of  their  mark,  so  one  of 
the  Queen's  guard  deftly  caught  them. 

Her  Majesty,  who  had  seen  the  child's  act,  beckoned 
for  the  flowers,  and,  when  they  were  handed  to  her,  with 
a  sweet  smile  at  the  little  giver,  raised  them  to  her  lips. 

The  crowd  burst  into  a  resounding  cheer,  while  the 
child  whose  flowers  had  been  so  honored,  proud  yet 
shy,  buried  her  face  in  granny's  gown,  murmuring 
blissfully:   "  The  Queen  smiled  at  me!  " 

WHEN    THE    FIELDS    ARE    GREEN. 
BY    FLORENCE    MAE   CLARK    (AGE  9). 

I  LIVE  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 
the  famous  blue-grass  region  of  Iowa.  The  farm  is 
divided  into  pastures,  meadows,  and  corn-fields.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  sight  to  see  fields  turn  from  dark  brown  to 
green.  The  clover-field  is  the  prettiest  field  of  all. 
It  is  covered  with  the  dark  green  plant  of  the  clover. 
The  clover  plant  has  dark  green  leaves  of  oval  shape. 
Three  leaves  are  upon  one  graceful  stem. 

Sometimes  a  stem  is  found  with  four  leaves,  which  is 
called  good  luck. 

The  plants  are  covered  with  red,  wliite,  anil  pink 
blossoms  which  look  like  asters. 
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In  the  corn-fn;Iil,  long,  straight  rows  of  slender  green 
shoots  of  corn  spring  up. 

The  wheat  ami  blue  gra'is,  when  the  wind  sweeps  over 
it,  looks  what  I  imagine  the  sea  docs. 

There  is  nothing  as  pretty  as  when  the  grass  and  fields 
are  green. 

I.\   JU.\E.TIMF.. 

BV    KAY    M.\RIK    HARTI.EY  (AGE   12). 
The  mocking-bird  sings  in  the  evergreen-tree 

Tra-la-la-la  for  June-time! 
And  deep  in  the  branches  a  nest  I  see. 
And  a  trio  of  binllings  cute  as  can  be — 

Tra-la-la-la  for  June-time! 

Thick  on  the  prairie  the  daisy  grows, 
And  here  and  there  'mid  the  tall  grass  shows 
The  blushing  face  of  a  sweet  wild  rose. 
How  dear,  how  dear  is  June-time! 

The  meadow-lark  sits  on  the  fence-top  there- 
Chirrup,  chirree  for  June-time! 

Happy,  and  light,  and  free  from  care. 

His  beautiful  music  fills  the  air- 
Chirrup  and  chirree  for  June-time! 

Now  off  in  the  woods  are  lad  and  lass. 
Where  the  golden  sunlight  flecks  the  grass 
Down  through  the  green  leaves  as  we  pass. 
In  beautiful,  beautiful  June-time. 

WHEN    FIELDS   ARE   fJREEN. 

BY  FLORENCE    K.  CASE  (AGE  9). 

When  fields  are  green,  and  daisies  are  nodding  their 
heads  toward  us,  it  is  lots  of  fun  to  play  hide-and-seek 
in  the  long  grass.  The  grasses  extend  far  .ibove  our 
he.ids,  so  that  we  cannot  be  seen. 

Then  we  all  call,"  Re.<idy!"  Helen  comes  and  looks 
for  us,  and  sometimes  nearly  steps  on  us  before  she 
knows  where  we  arc. 

Usually  "Trixey,"  the  fox  terrier,  finds  us  first,  and 
barks  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  found  her,  I  found  her!" 
and  then  Helen  jumps  upon  us  with  joy. 

A   SUM.MER    NIGHT. 

BY   THOMAS   JOHN    Bf  ITERWORTH  (AGE  12). 

The  sun,  in  all  its  majesty,  hath  sunk  beneath  the  plain  ; 
From  prairies  wide  its    light   hath   flown,  its  shadows 

from  the  lane. 
Tlie  day  is  gone,  and  stillness  reigns  amid 

the  earth  and  sky ; 
And  through  the  misty  night   I  hear  the 

owl's  enchanting  cry, 
While  from  the  dreamy  little  brook  tli.it 

winds  across  the  lea 
The  vapors  rise  and  dance   around   the 

rushes  in  their  glee. 
The  moon  is  glowing  'mid  the  stars,  and 

softly  through  the  night 
On   fragrant  prairies   wrapped   in   green 

descends  its  silver  light. 
And  as  the  scent  of  flowers  wild  is  wafted 

through  the  gloom, 
I   love  to  wander  through  the  night  and 

breathe  the  sweet  perfume. 
How  sweet  it  is,  when  all  our  cares  have 

vanished  with  the  day. 
To  breathe  the  balmy  air,  and  rest  among 

the  shadows  gray  1 
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WHEN   THE    FIELDS   ARE   GREEN. 

BY   ISABEI.I.E   TII.FORI)   (AGE   I4). 

When  the  fields  are  green  and  all  animal  life  is  gay 
and  joyful,  even  the  most  sedate  of  us  feel  like  throw  ing 
restraint  to  the  winds,  and  to  run  and  shout  with  the 
youngest.  That  is  just  the  way  I  felt  one  day  out  in 
the  country  when  I  was  making  a  visit  on  a  farm. 

Just  as  I  was  looking  about  for  something  to  do,  1 
spied  my  uncle  sitting  on  top  of  a  lo.id  of  hay,  and  run- 
ning to  him,  I  asked  if  he  would  give  me  a  ride.  He  s.iid 
that  he  would,  and,  stopping  the  wagon,  helped  me  to 
get  up  beside  him  ;  we  then  set  out  for  tlie  barn.  All 
went  well  for  a  time,  when  suddenly,  just  after  we  had 
turned  into  our  own  road,  the  cart,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  gave  a  great  lurch  and  went  over.  I  gave  a  wild 
scream,  and  grasped  at  the  air,  and  then  my  troubles 
began,  for,  instead  of  falling  outside  the  range  of  the 
hay,  I  fell  directly  under  the  whole  load. 

My  uncle,  who  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  hay, 
after  trying  to  get  me  out  ran  to  the  house  for  help. 
When  he  returned  after  a  few  minutes'  absence  the  work 
began.  It  took  the  men  fifteen  minutes  to  get  me  out, 
but  it  seemed  like  hours  to  me.  Luckily  I  was  not  at  all 
hurt,  and  had  only  a  good  fright  under  the  load  of  hay. 

IN  JUNE.TIME. 

BY    WILLIAM    R.  BEN£t  (AGE  i6). 

Hark,  hark,  to  the  meadow-lark 

As  he  swells  his  throat  in  a  burst  of  song! 
Hy  the  rippling  brook  sway  the  lilies.      Look! 
They  lift  their  heads  in  a  surpliced  throng. 
The  sun's  bright  gleam  shakes  the  silver  stream 

With  ripples  of  light  that  dance  and  play; 
The  fields  are  white  with  the  daisies  briglit ; 
The  earth  rejoices,  and  all  is  gay. 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time, 

The  sparkling  ripples  tell ; 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time, 
So  shakes  each  lily  bell. 
The  sky  is  smiling  blue  above;  the  streams  below  run 

clear. 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time,  the  chosen  of  the  year! 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time, 
The  daisies  whispering  note. 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time! 
So  swells  each  robin's  throat. 
The  world  is  one  vast  Paradise,  and  heaven  shines  more 

near. 
It  's  June-time,  it  's  June-time,  the  chosen  of  the  year! 


JUNE    DA\S."      nV   WILLIAM    GARRISON    WHITFORD,  AGE    I5. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Owing  to  our  overcrowded 
pages,  it  has  been  decided  lo 
put  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  only 
those  whose  work  is  consid- 
ered worthy  of  publication  if 
space  ivould  pertnit.  This 
makes  the  "  Roll"  something 
well  worth  striving  for,  and 
the  "  Honor  "  well  worth 
iiaving. 

VERSE. 


Gertrude  May  Winstonc 
Alma  Jean  Wing 
Helen  King  Stockton 
Florence  Thornburg 
Howard  Ferry 
Tina  Gray 
William  Force  Stead 
Sidonia  Demsch 
Margaret  Norris 
Hilda  Van  Emster 
Maltie  Anderson 
Mary  Hoover 
Louisa  F.  Spear 
Mabel  Ward  Ackley 
Teresa  H.  McDonnell 
Amy  E.  Mowry 
Edith  Lambert 
Marguerite  ^L  Hillery 
R.  Elsie  Love 
Edna  Miriam  Hooper 
Marjone  Mclver 
Daniel  Stoneglass 
Ethel  H.  Wooster 
Eveline  Waterbury 
Donna  J.  Todd 
Minnie  C.  Feel 
S.  R.  MacVeagh 
Florence  Cochrane  Turner 
Carolyn  Reed  Huckhout 
Margaret  Barber 
Marjorie  Hill 


"JUNE    SORKOWS."       BY    H.    C.    KIEFER,    AGE    II. 


Theodora  Van  Wagencn 
Helen  Spear 
Ruth  Julien  Best 
Edith  Agnes  Madge 
Fred  H.  Lahee 
Marcia  Louise  Webber 

PROSE. 

Mary  E.  Cassard 
Henry  Goldman 
Ivy  Varian  Walshe 
Bessie  Russell 
Irene  Hogey 
Lucille  E.  Rosenberg 
Jessie  Maclay 
Charles  Henry  Brady 
Elsie  Flower 
Gladys  Ord 
Sarah  McDavitt 
Florence  Gordon 
Herman  J.  Grote 
Alleine  Langford 
Bessie  Stella  Jones 


Arnold  Lahee 
Katherine  Hall 
Frances  Carpenter 
Constance  Helen  Parmely 
Geva  Rideal 
Marjorie  Sawyer 
George  Mclntyre 
Grace  E.  Shepard 
Susan  Warren  Wilbur 
Potter  Remington 

DRAWING. 

Carol   Bradley 
Russell  Westover 
Aimee  Vervalen 
Fred  Stearns 
Clark  De  Ball 
Yvonne  Jequier 
Allen  G.  Miller 
Will  TimHn 
Charlotte  Morton 
Ernest  Patrick  Doyle 
Katherine  Denison 


Ruth  B,  Hand 
Laura  Chanler 
Ethel  Brand 
Gladys  Swift  Butler 
Marguerite  Rogers 
Maurice  Lincoln  Bower.Jr. 
Warren  H.  Butler 
Roger  K.  Lane 
Mildred  Curran  Smith 
Rose  Conner 
Carl  Markgraf 
Alexander  Whittcn 
Katherine  Maddock 
John  Rodney  Marsh 
Eleanor  May  Kellogg 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Irene  F.  Wetmore 
Henrietta  Elizabeth 

McClatchey 
Robert  C.  Lower 
Henry  Ormsby  Phillips 
Dorothy  W.  Hurry 


Mildred  Grindstaff 
F.rwin  Moran 
Rita  Haldy 

Marguerite  F.  Williams 
William  Zinsser 
Percy  Vewdale 
Donald  G.  Robbins 
K.  Mcintosh 
Paul  H.  Pausnitz 
Esmonde  Whitman 
Chandler  W.  Ireland 
Lawrence  D.  Smith 
Harold  R.  Callisen 
James  Wroth 
Edith  M.Gates 
C.  B.  Andrews 
Glyde  Maynard 
Harold  A.  Kelley 
Theodore  J.  Groh 

PUZZLES. 

Ellen  Shippen 
Arnold  Post 
Ralph  E.  Hyatt 
Helen  M.  W.  Gaston 
Florence  Hoyte 
Basil  Aubrey  Bailey 
Dorothy  Wagner 
F.  M.  Weston.  Jr. 
Clarence  T.  Purdy 
Marion  Senn 
Ralph  B.  Wilson 
Kenneth  G.  Darling 
Ralph  Mitchell 
Albert  E-  Stockin 
Horace  D.  Lyon 
Gertrude  Marfield 
Madeline  E.  Brewster 
John  L.  Langhorne 
Dorothy  P.  Tuthill 
John  Marshall 
Elsa  Eschbach 
Anita  Mary  Stillmann 
Dorothy  Carr 
Lydia  E.  Bucknell 


LEAGUE  NOTES  AND   LETTERS. 

DoROTtn*  P.  Taylor  has  sent  for  badges  twice,  but  each  time 
failed  to  send  her  address.  The  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
which  she  says  she  sent  did  not  reach  this  office. 

Edith  A.  Madge  takes  great  interest  in  the  League,  and  wishes  to 
correspond  with  the  president  of  Chapter  404.  Miss  Madge's  ad- 
dress is  St-  Swiihin's  Rectory,  Winchester,  England. 

PETCHA15UREE,    SlAM. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  This  is  a  picture  of  a  Siamese  house,  or 
rueu.     It  is  made  mostly  of  bamboo,  and  roofed  with  a  kindof  palm- 


A  SIAMESE 

HOUSE." 

(SEE 

LETTER.) 


leaf  called  chak.  The  Siamese  houses  generally  have  three 
rooms  —  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  and  an  outside  room.  They  are 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  square.  This  picture  shows  the  main  house. 
They  add  rooms  and  verandas  as  they  like.  A  funny  thing  about  a 
Siamese  house  is,  they  set  their  posts  with  a  slant.  The  steps  of  a 
Siamese  house  can  be  three,  or  five,  or  seven  in  number,  but  they 
can  never  have  an  even  number.  Something  will  happen  to  them 
if  they  do.  They  always  have  a  jar  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
to  wash  their  feet.  They  don't  have  any  chimneys;  the  smoke 
gets  out  through  the  cracks  in  the  wall.     A  Siamese  meal  consists 


ot  a  pot  of  rice,  dried  fish,  some  very  hot  curry,  some  vegetable,  and 
a  mi.\ture  of  pepper.     They  think  it  is  good.     I  don't. 

I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the  League,  although  I  live 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  and  cannot  hope  to  compete  for  a 
prize.  Your  friend, 

Arthur  M.  McClube  (age  13). 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  those  who  have  outgrown  the  League: 

320  Classon  Aveni  e,  Brooklyn. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  beautiful  badge  which  you  thought 
my  little  sketch  worthy  of  winning  has  come.  Of  course  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  last  prize  I  will  be  able  to- 
try  for  in  the  League.  You  see,  I  have  had  a  birthday  lately,  which 
makes  me  eighteen,  and  therefore  I  am  barred  from  further  contests. 

Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  have  enjoyed  the  contests  very  much  in- 
deed. And  then,  I  hate  to  grow  old,  though  I  don't  feel  eighteen 
one  bit. 

When  a  small  girl  I  always  imagined  myself  trailing  around  in 
long  dresses,  with  my  hair  "done  up,"  and  going  into  "society,"" 
upon  reaching  the  mature  age  of  eighteen.  But  it  still  finds  me  a 
little  girl  in  many  ways.  On  my  birthday  I  dressed  my  hair  young- 
lady  fashion,  but  it  was  n't  long  before  it  was  pulled  down  and  I 
breathed  defiance  upon  all  things  grown-up.  So  I  have  decided  to- 
be  a  little  girl  always,  at  heart  if  not  in  appearance. 

Though  I  won't  be  able  to  enter  the  contests,  I  am  going  to- 
write  the  little  stories  just  the  same,  for  it  is  so  much  fun. 

With  many  thanks  again  for  the  badge,  I  am. 

Lovingly, 

Helen  L.  Collins. 

Other  appreciative  and  interesting  letters  have  been  received 
from  Priscilla  Dexter.  Margaret  Hyde  Beebe,  Mary  M.  B.  Arbuckle, 
Eva  Wilson,  Juliet  Freewald,  Alice  W.  Cone,  Hazel  May  Matthews, 
Beatrice  W.  Doolittle,  Elizabeth  Kauffman,  Miriam  A.  De  Ford, 
Bessie  Barnes,  Margaret  T.  Clemens,  Frederic  Randolph,  Edward 
Otis  Knight,  Beth  Chamberlin,  B.  Jean  Bradshaw,  Dorothea  Pose- 
gate,  Herbert  Huncke,  Marjorie  Mclver,  Sara  L.  Kellogg,  Teresa 
Cohen,  Ernest  H.  Wood,  Kendall  Morse,  Fred  H.  Lahee,  Katheryn 
Janie  Sutherlin,  Yvonne  Jequier,  Marian  Butler,  Lulu  Mildred 
Hood  (whose  name  was  misspelled  on  March  Roll  of  Honor,  under 
'*  Poems"),  Katie  Clary,  Marion  Freeman,  Herbert  Hodgkinson, 
Fannie  H.  Bickford,  ^label  Stark,  Agnes  Churchill  Locey,  Ruth 
Helen  Brierley,  Muriel  Bent,  Katherine  King,  Clara  Thornton 
Nellie  Dean  Taylor,  Samuel  P.  Haldenstein,  and  Janie  P.  Mengel_ 
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CHAPTERS 


The  Chapter  Entertainment  Competition  was  to  have  cIo<wd  on 
March  31,  but  owing  to  a  misprint  in  the  announcement,  which  said 
that  entertainments  were  to  he  given  in  March  and  April  (In- 
stead of  Februan-  and  March),  it  has  been  decided  to  withhold 
the  report  until  July,  that  no  one  may  feel  that  he  has  been  un- 
justly used  through  our  error.  Scvcntl  reports  have  been  received, 
the    highest     figure  thus  far  being  from  the  Rhododen- 

dron Club  (No.  4 '=i>  of  Tacoma,  which  netted  one 

hundred  dol-  ^jfi^cs.  lars  frum  their  entertainment. 


BY    lilDML-ND    PARKER    CHASE,    AGE    7. 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.  472.  "  St.  Nicholas  Olce  Club."  Elsie  Wrattcn,  President ; 
Norma  White,  Secretary;  twelve  members.   Address,  Westficid,  N.  Y. 

No.  473.  "  The  Triplet."  Ruth  BuffinKton,  President:  Mar- 
garet Blainc.  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  141  High  St., 
Taunton,  Mas«^. 

No.  474.  Gladys  Craggs,  President;  Dorothy  Stephenson,  Scc- 
retar>* ;  six  members.  Address,  "  The  Woodland,"  Middlesbrough. 
Yurlcshire,  England. 

No.  475.  "Cheyenne."  Alan  Gregg.  President ;  Helen  Striely, 
Secretary;  six  members.  Address,  805  N.  Cascade  Ave,  Colorado 
Spnngs,  Coin. 

No  476.  Frank  Shea,  President;  Percy  Nelson,  Secretary-;  ten 
members.     Address,  213  nth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

No.  477.  "Busy  Bees"  Catherine  Potter,  President;  Florence 
liourne.  Secretary;  five  members.  Address,  513  B  St.,  N.  £., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  478.  James  Cimey,  President;  Walter  Warner,  Secretary; 
seven  members.     Address,  4095  Longfellow  Ave.,  St.  Louis,    Mo. 

No.  479.  Katharine  Steele,  President;  Josephine  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary; ten  members.     Address.  Ginnn  School,  Winnetka,  III. 

No.  480.  "The  Quartette."  Margaret  Murray,  President; 
Kathenne  Manson,  Secretary;  four  members.  Address,  009  Frank- 
lin St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

No.  481.  "interested  Nicholcttcs."  Horace  Hale,  President; 
Dorothy  Cleveland,  Secretary;  three  members.     Address,   Canton, 

No.  482.  Mary  Winans,  President;  Elizabeth  DufTicld,  Sccrc- 
tary;  eleven  members.     Address,  45  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

No.  483.  "Musical  Club."  H  W.  Merrill,  President;  I.  F. 
Kent,  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  230  Pleasant  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

No.  484.  Daniel  Force,  President;  Thomas  Coots,  Secretary; 
five  members.     Address,  Pierce  Road,  Ncwburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  485-  "  Liberty  Bell  Club." 
Eleanor  McHenr>'.  President; 
Howard  McHcnr>',  Secret:iry;  thir- 
teen members.  Address,  6928  Say- 
brook  Ave.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  486.  "Clover  Dale."  Katie 
Hitter.  President;  Lillie  Mehncr, 
Secretary ;  fourteen  members.  Ad- 
dress, 2014  N.  Pulaski  St  ,  Bait.  Md 

No,  487.  Lawrence  Kane,  Presi- 
dent :  Henry  Lyonmark,  Secretary ; 
twenty  members.  Address,  33  New- 
ell St.,  Brouklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  488.  "H.  BS.C."  Corene 
Bryant,  President ;  Myrtle  Pierson, 
Secretary;  six  members.  Address, 
Miiicville,  N.  Y. 

No  489.  "Pond  Lily."  Carolyn 
Buckhout,  President :  Milliccni 
Pond,  Secretary;  cteht  members. 
Address,  Slate  College,  Pa. 

No.  490.  "Fun-lovers."  Helen 
Hammond,  President;  Sylvia  Co- 
ney, Secrct;'ry;  five  memlKrrs.  Ad- 
dress, II  New  England  Terrace, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

No.  491.     "The  Students."     R. 


Hudsnn.  President;  H.  Maguire,  Secretary;  thirty-scven  members. 
Address,  care  Miss  Alice  Thompson,  29  \V.  jjih  St.,  Bavonne,  N.  J. 

No.  492.  "Earnest  Workers."  Helen  Elliott,  President;  Min- 
nie Neumann,  Secretary;  sixty  members.  Address,  care  of  Miss 
Florentine  Fuld,  130  E.  iioth  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  ^93.  Edward  Koppcr,  President;  James  Punderson.  Secre- 
tary; six  members.     Address,  612  Holly  Ave.,  St.  P.iul,  Minn. 

No,  494.  Marion  Welch,  President;  Mary  Jones,  Secretary; 
twenty  members.     Address,  Richfield  Spa,  N.  Y. 

No.  495.  "Wide  Awake  Club."  George  Foley,  President: 
Spencer  Dayton,  Secrctar>';  twenty -five  members.  Address,  205 
Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

WANTS  ADOPTION. 

Miss  Nktta  Pearson  (age  14),  of  No.  31  Celo  Farforovoe. 
Schliisselburg  Road,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  care  D.  D.  Bell, 
would  like  to  be  adopted  by  some  American  chapter  as  a  "sleeping 
member,"  though  why  such  a  wide-awake  Leaguer  as  Miss  Nctta 
wants  to  call  herself  a  "  sleeping  "  member  is  not  quite  clear.  That, 
however,  is  for  her  to  say  ;  the  main  thing  is,  will  some  good,  progres- 
sive American  chapter  Uike  in  this  little  far-away  Russian?    She  says: 

"The  children  ))elonging  to  it  might  write  me  now  and  then,  de- 
scribing their  meetings,  or  picnics  or  anything  like  that,  and  I 
could  write  back  and  tell  them  about  Russia  and  the  customs  of  the 
Russian  people." 

Our  crowded  pages  this  month  make  it  impossible  to  give  chapter 
details  and  items. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION   No.   33. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Ixague  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prizr.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  first  place,  a  cash  prize  0/ five  dollars  will  be  awarded. 
instead  of  another  gold  badge. 

Contpetition  No.  jj  will  close  June  20  (for  foreign  members  June 
25).  The  awards  will  be  announced  and  prize  contributions  pub- 
lished in  St-  Nicholas  for  September. 

Vkkse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines,  and  may  be 
illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.     Subject,  "Over  the  Hills." 

Prose.  Story,  article,  or  play  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  (ban  two 
diawings  by  the  author.  Title  to  contain  the  word  "juumey." 
May  be  humorous  or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted,  hut  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  A  Summer  Snap-Shot." 

Drawing.  India  ink.  very  b!ack  writing-ink,  ur  wash  (not  color). 
Subject,  "A  Heading  for  September." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  the  answer  to  contain  some  word  or  words 
relating  to  the  season. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-ammal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage  the  pursu- 
ing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gtm.  For  the  best  photo- 
graph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  in  its  natural  home :  First 
Frize,  five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge  Second  Prize,  three 
dollars  and  League  gold  bad^e.   Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

"KINGS  MOVE"  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION. 

A  report  of  this  competition  with  a  list  of  prize-winners  will  be 
found  on  one  of  the  advertising  pages. 

RULES   FOR   REGULAR 
COMPETITIONS. 

Every  contribution  of  whatever 
kind  must  bear  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  sender,  and  be  in- 
dorsed as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  tvho  must  be 
convinced  oeyofui  doubt  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the 
sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of 
words  should  also  be  added.  These 
things  must  not  be  on  a  separate 
sheet,  hut  on  the  contribution 
/j"jcy—  if  a  manuscript,  on  the 
upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A 
contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month  —  not  one  of  each 
kind,  but  one  only.  Members  are  not 
obliged  to  contribute  every  month. 
Address  all  communications : 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


JUNE  days."    euphame  c.  mallison,  age  6. 


BOOKS    AND    READING. 


REPORT  ON  THE  "BIRTHDAY  DINNER"  could  tell  all  about  Mrs.  Kringle  and  her  baby 

COMPETITION.  brother. 

In  the   March   number   the  following  offer  ^^'"'  "-f  ^''-'  '^^^''^"^'^  ^'^'^  '"""l^l  t*^"  ^'^'''  ^''^ 

„    ,  fought  for  the  King  of  France  and  his  men. 

was  made :  ,                         ,, 

Slie   was  so  good  I  am  sure  all  the  company 

Suppose  you  were  to  give  a  birthday  dinner  to  ten  woukl  love  her. 

characters  selected  from  favorite  books,  whom  would  MoW'^li  would  interest  every  one.      He  could 

you  invite?     Let  us  have  five  boys  and  five  girls,  or  five  ,,      ,,  "^ ,             ,           •,  ,    ,                     ,     ,       •         , 

men  and  five  women-as  you  prefer;  that  is,  five  male  t^U  all  about   the   wild   beasts   and   the  jungle, 

characters  and  five  female.  and  how  he  was  brought  up   by   the   mother 

To  each  of  the  three  readers  under  sixteen  who  write  wolf,  and  how  he  went  down  to  the  plain, 

the  best  letters  of  three  hundred  words   or  less  (age  ^^^.,^  RmniUrov  COuld  tell  how  he  talked  to 

being  considered),  giving  a  list  of  ten  such  characters,  ^j^    j^^^^^    ^^^^,    ,^^^^,    j^^   ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  j,^^  ^^^ 
with  the  reasons  why  they  would  be  welcome  guests,  a 

year's  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas  will  be  awarded.  He  was  the  dearest  little  boy,  and  they  would 

all  love  him  best  of  all. 

The  competition  was  a  difficult  one,  but  the  Jackanapes,  because  I  think  some  would  love 
letters  received  were  exceedingly  well  written,  him  even  better  than  Lord  Fauntleroy,  he  is  so 
We  should  be  glad  if  it  were  possible  to  print  noble  and  brave.  He  could  tell  how  he  tried 
a  large  part  of  those  received.  They  all  were  to  sit  on  the  water,  and  about  Lollo. 
carefully  examined  and  considered  with  refer-  Siiibad  I  want  at  my  party,  because  he  could 
ence  to  the  age  of  the  contestant,  the  merit  of  tell  about  his  voyages  and  wrecks.  I  think 
the  letter,  the  choice  of  characters,  and  the  suit-  every  one  would  enjoy  what  he  had  to  say. 
ability  of  the  characters  as  guests  at  a  birthday  Gulliver,  because  he  might  bring  me  the  pal- 
dinner,  ace  and  some  little  people  to  play  with;  and 

The  three  subscriptions  to  St.  Nicholas  for  then,  he  could  tell  how  he  went  to  the  land  of 

one  year  each  are  awarded  to :  the  giants. 

1.  Ellen  Biddle  Shipman  (seven  years  old),  I  think  this  would  be  a  beautiful  party. 
Windsor,  Vt.  Ellen  Biddle  Ship.man  (age  7). 

2.  Nathalie   E.  IMcIver  (twelve  years  old), 
Brighton,  England. 

3.  Ruth   E.    Crombie   (thirteen   years   old),  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  If  I   were   to   give  a 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  birthday  dinner  to  ten  characters  selected  from 

favorite  books,  I  would  invite : 

first-prize  letter.  {Yxora  "The   Merchant  of  Venice,"   Shak- 

AUce,  because  she  could  tell  about  her  ad-  spere)    Portia,    because    she    was    interesting, 

ventures  in  Wonderland  ;  and  she  was  such  a  lovely,  and  witty,   and   would   greatly  support 

nice,  polite  little  girl,  all  the  company,  I  am  conversation, 

sure,  would  be  pleased  to  see  her.  (From   "  Ivanhoe,"  Walter    Scott)   Rebecca, 

Princess  Joan,  by  Mary  De  Morgan,  because  because  she  was  very  noble  and  of  the  same 

she  could  tell  how  the  wicked  yellow  fairy  stole  religion  as  I  am. 

her  heart,  and  how  Prince  Michael  got  it  back  (From  "  Little  Men,"   Miss  Alcott)  Jo,  be- 

for  her.  cause  she  was  so  merry,  and  would  help  me 

Portia,  because  she  was  so  noble  and  kind  with  my  practical  duties  as  hostess, 

and  could  tell  all  about  how  she  went  to  court  (From  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  Charles  Dickens) 

and  saved  Antonio's  life.  Rachel  J  J  anile,  the  Spinster  Aunt,  because  she 

Mary,    in     Katharine     Pyle's     "  Christmas  would  amuse  the  assembled  company. 

Angel."     I  am  sure  they  would  like  her.     She  (From  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Charles 
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Dickens)  the  Little  Sfainstress,  because  I  love 
her  so  much. 

(From  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  Walter 
Scott)  David,  Duke 0/ /iot/u-saY,hcc3.wic  I  think 
lie  would  have  made  as  good  a  king  as  Henry  V. 
of  England  did,  and  I  am  so  sorry  for  him. 

(From  " 'I'lie  Holy  Grail,"  Tennyson)  Gti/a- 
had,  because  he  was  pure,  good,  and  brave. 

(From  ''The  Caged  Lion,"  Miss  C.  M. 
Yonge)  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  because  he  was 
chivalrous  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

(From  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Dickens) 
Sydney  Carton,  because  he  was  a  brave  and 
faithful  friend. 

(From  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  Charles  Dickens) 
Jingle,  because  his  manner  of  talking  would  he 
so  delightfully  funny. 

Xathai.ik  E.  McIver  (age  12). 

THIRD-PRIZE    LETTER. 

If  I  were  going  to  invite  any  of  my  dear 
friends  that  live  in  books  to  take  dinner  with 
me,  one  of  the  first  I  should  think  of  asking 
would  be  sturdy  John  Ridd.  I  must  be  sure  to 
invite  Lorna  Doone  to  come  with  him.  Then 
I  am  going  to  ask  David  Copperjield  and  his 
little  wife  Dora.  Dora,  of  course,  will  bring 
her  little  dog  Jip,  and  Jip  will  walk  on  the 
table-cloth ;  but  I  think  we  can  stand  that  for 
the  sake  of  Dora's  company.  I  doubt  whether 
my  old  friend  iVatty  Biimppo,  or,  as  the  Indians 
call  him,  Hawkeye,  will  travel  from  the  far 
West  to  come  to  my  dinner ;  but  I  will  invite 
him.  Think  what  fine  stories  he  can  tell  us  of 
his  wild  life  and  encounters  among  the  Indians, 
if  he  comes.  Whom  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
ask?  J//«  Di  Creny,  the  cheery  little  minia- 
ture-painter whom  we  became  accjuainted  with 
in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  She  is  a  great  talker ; 
but  as  I  am  one  myself,  I  think  we  shall  get 
along  nicely.  I  am  going  to  invite  old  A/r. 
Piek7i.<iek.  I  know  he  will  like  to  sit  down  and 
crack  some  jokes  with  us.  He  must  make  us 
a  speech,  too.  I  will  ask  Mira,  the  little  Jew- 
ess in  "  Daniel  Deronda."  She  has  such  a 
lovely,  unselfish  character  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  her.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  sing 
for  us.  I  must  not  forget  John  Halifax.  He 
is  my  idea  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Last  but 
not  least,  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Simonides, 


whom  we  hear  of  in  "  Ben-Hur,"  is  coming. 
These  are  not  half  of  the  friends  I  should  like 
to  invite.  I  have  many  others,  but  these  are 
the  ones  I  like  best.  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
a  good  time,  are  not  you? 

Ruth  E.  Cro.mbie  (age  13). 

The  following  names  are  those  of  contestants 
whose  letters  were  so  e.xcellent  as  to  deserve  a 
place  on 

THE    ROLL  OF    HONOR. 
(/«  order  of  excellenee,  age  being  considered.) 

Dorothy  G.  Thayer  (8).  Grace  Reynolds  Douglas 
Mary  .■\llerton  Kilborne  (>')• 

(15).  Olive  R.  T.  Griftm  (11). 

Mary  E.  Atkinson  (14).  .Arthur  Wenzel  (9). 

Catharine  Lee  Carter  (14).  May  Wenzel  (8). 

Alan  Fairbank  (12).  Harold  R.  Norris  (9). 

Marion  Prince  (11).  Margaret  Douglas  Gordun 
Sarah  McDavitt  (14).  (10). 

Louisa  F.  Williams  (14).  .Vnna  B.  Johns  (n). 

Rena  Fitzpatrick  (14).  ^L■^rgaret  Wynn  Yancey 
Willia  Nelson  (15).  (13). 

Ruth  II.  Keigwin  (12).  Elnora  Simpson  (15). 

It  is  impossible  in  reading  this  list  of  names 
to  overlook  the  loneliness  of  the  three  boys  who 
are  named  in  the  roll  of  honor,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  were  many  more  girls 
competing  than  boys.  Apparently  the  boys  do 
not  care  so  much  about  birthday  dinners  to  their 
favorite  book-characters.  So  let  us  try  some- 
thing else — acontest  that  will  be  more  interesting 
to  boys  and  possibly  no  less  interesting  to  girls. 

ANOTHER    PRIZE  St.        NICHOLAS         offerS 

CONTEST.  three    yearly    subscriptions 

to  the  three  readers  less  than  si.xteen  years  of 
age  who  .shall  write  the  best  letters  of  three 
hundred  words  or  le.ss,  giving  the  names  of  the 
members  of  an  expedition  to  rescue  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  from  his  desert  island.  There  may  be 
ten  in  the  party,  but  there  must  be  no  real 
persons,  no  characters  from  myths  or  fairy- 
stories  ;  only  book-characters  supposed  in  some 
play,  story,  or  poem  to  be  real.  The  expe- 
dition is  to  go  in  a  sailing-vessel,  and  must  be 
ready  to  explore  and  to  fight  savages.  The 
rea.son  for  giving  each  name  must  be  tokl. 

Answers  must  be  original,  certified  by  an 
older  person,  and  must  be  received  by  June 
1 5.  Give  age.  Address  "  Books  and  Reading 
Department,"  St.  Nicholas  Magazi.xe. 


EDITORIAL. 


Just  as  this  June  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  ready  for  tlie  press  comes  tlie  sad  news  of  tlie  death 
of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  a  man  whose  name  is  as  popular  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  as  wi;h 
their  elders,  and  whose  writings  for  young  folk  have  been  especially  identified  with  St.  Nicholas.  Mr. 
Stockton  was  not  only  one  of  the  valued  contributors  to  this  magazine,  but  was  himself  assistant-editor  of 
St.  Nicholas  for  several  years  —  beginning  with  the  very  first  number,  in  1873.  He  retained  this 
position  until  ill  health  compelled  liim  to  relinquish  it  in  1878.  During  this  period  he  wrote  especially 
for  the  magazine  two  long  serial  stories:  "What  Might  Have  Been  Expected"  and  "A  Jolly  Fellow- 
ship." And  no  less  popular  than  these  serials  were  his  numerous  short  stories,  in  which  were  combined 
a  most  ingenious  fancy  and  a  delightful  humor  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  while  assistant-editor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  moreover,  that  he  wrote  the  story  "  Rudder  Grange,"  which  won  him  instant  fame  with  grown-up 
readers.  After  he  resigned  his  editorial  position  it  was  still  the  good  fortune  of  St.  Nicholas  to  receive 
frequent  contributions  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Stockton  was  affectionately  proud  of  the  magazine  with  which 
he  had  long  been  associated,  and  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  debt  which  they  owe 
him  for  his  many  fascinating  stories  and  sketches.  These  include  two  long  series  of  articles :  "  Personally 
Conducted,"  an  interesting  and  valuable  set  of  papers  descriptive  of  various  countries  and  cities  of  Europe; 
and  "  The  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast,"  a  stirring  account  of  famous  American  freebooters,  pub- 
lished only  a  few  years  ago.  But  even  more  popular  tlian  these,  perhaps,  was  the  long  list  of  short  stories 
—  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  full  —  which,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  were  written  especially  for 
St.  Nicholas.  The  mere  mention  of  those  familiar  titles  "  The  Floating  Prince,"  "  The  Emergency 
Mistress,"  "  Sweet  M.irjoram  Day,"  "  The  Reformed  Pirate,"  "  The  Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon,"  "  How 
the  Aristocrats  Sailed  Away,"  "  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad,"  and  "The  Clocks  of  Rondaine  "  will  bring  back 
to  our  older  readers  the  memory  of  the  happy  hours  which  they  have  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  Mr. 
Stockton's  rich  imagination  and  whimsical  wit.  And  all  these  stories  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  we  owe  to  his  genius. 

Personally,  Mr.  Stockton  was  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  lovable  of  men.  His  kindly  spirit,  quiet  humor, 
and  strong  but  winning  personality  took  deep  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  all  his  friends,  associates,  and  co- 
workers. With  them  his  death  leaves  a  void  wdiich  never  can  be  filled,  and  by  all  who  knew  him  his  presence 
will  be  sadly  missed.  His  life  was  usefid  and  inspiring  in  the  highest  sense,  for  by  the  faithful  exercise  of 
rare  and  noble  gifts  he  has  immeasurably  increased  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  readers,  old  and  young. 
And  by  none  of  these  will  he  be  held  in  more  loving  remembrance  than  by  the  young  folk  who,  during  the 
most  fruitful  years  of  his  life,  were  readers  of  St.  Nicholas. 


We  commend  to  young  students  of  history,  and  in-  letter  accompanying  the  manuscript,  that  it  was  "  half 
deed  to  all  our  readers,  the  article  printed  in  this  fact,  half  fiction,"  and  this  statement  ought  to  have 
number  under  the  title  "  How  the  Pilgrims  Came  to  been  printed  with  the  article  as  a  head-note  — but  by 
Plymouth."  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Azel  .\ines,  the  an  unaccountable  oversight  it  was  omitted.  An  edi- 
author  of  "The  May-Flower  and  Her  Log,"  who  torial  note  explaining  this  error  w.as  printed  in  a  sub- 
says  he  may  justly  claim  that  it  is  the  only  up-to-date,  sequent  number.  But  in  order  that  no  reader  of  St. 
accurate,  condensed  presentation,  for  young  readers,  of  Nicholas  may  retain  a  misleading  impression  of  the 
the  causes,  the  purpose,  the  spirit,  and  the  historical  voyage  of  the  May-Flower,  Dr.  Ames  has  written,  at 
facts  of  the  "  May-Flower's  "  voyage.  That  voyage  our  request,  the  article  printed  this  month. 
was  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  our  country's  St.  Nicholas  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  supple- 
history,  and  the  facts  concerning  it,  and  all  that  it  ment  his  interesting  sketch  with  the  beautiful  ballad 
meant  —  not  only  to  the   voyagers   themselves  but   to  by  Miss  Ethel  Parton  immediately  following  it. 

their  children's  children  —  ought  to  be  known  by  every  

American  boy  and  girl.  All  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be  interested  in 

We  are  the  more  glad  to  give  our  readers  this  author-  the  story  beginning  on  page  736  of  this  number,  en- 

itative  account  because  St.  Nicholas  some  time  ago  titled    "  Hunting    the    Puma."      The    interest    of   the 

printed  a  little  paper  that   presented   a  very  different  story  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  and 

picture   of  the  Pilgrims.     It  was  entitled  "  Christmas  illustrated  by  a  boy  of  seventeen  —  a  grandson  of  Ed- 

on    the    May-Flower";    and   the   author   st.ated,    in   a  win  Booth,  America's  great  tragedian. 
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Diamond,  i.  R.     a.  His.     3.  Wades.     4-  Handcar, 
box.     6.  Seceded.     7.  Saber.     8.  Rod.     9.  X. 

Riddle.     Scales. 

Double  Curtailings,  i.  Tr\--».t.  2.  Again-si.  3.  To-me.  4. 
Win-cc.  5.  Allot.  6.  May-be.  7.  Win-dy.  8,  Who-Ic.  9. 
Can-oc.     10.   Find-er.     11.   Thc-me.      12.   Propcr-iy.     13.  Kcy-ed. 

14.  To-il.     15.   My-th.      16.   Mystic-al.     17.   Plan-ct 
Automobile  Puzzle.  From  2  to  4,  tan;  5  to  8.  wane:  9  to  13. 

kams:  14  10  22,  instating;  23  to  =6.  tots;  37,  28,  he:  30.  31,  pa; 
32  to  35,  sego:  36,  37,  ra ;  14,  23,  il ;  9  to  27,  knob;  5  to  28, 
waste:  I  10  26,  starts  ;  3  to  18,  Anna;  41032,  nests;  30  to  36,  pier; 
29  to  37,  sanga:  22,  35.  go. 

Illustrated  Dourle  Acrostic.  Fourth  row,  Benvenuto 
Cellini:  initials,  King  Charles  Ninth,    i.  Knob.     3.  Isle-     3.  Noun. 

L  Gravy.     5.     Cake.       6.     Horn.      7.    Album.      8.     Route.      9. 
mon.     10.    Epic.     11.   Shoe.     12.   Nail.     13.    Idol.     14.   Notice. 

15.  Town.     16.    Halibut. 


Triply    Beheaded    Acrostic.      Decoration 
Day.     I.  Sun-day.     2.  Man-eater.     3.  Con-cord. 
4.  Car-ouse.     5.    Ara-rat.     6-   Dis-able.      7.    Fig- 
tree.     8.    Mis-inform.     9.    Dis-ordcr.     10.  Cat-nip.     11.    Mad-den. 
12.   Ide-ally.     13.   New- York. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Lacrosse,  i.  Lawn-tennis.  2.  Arena.  3. 
Cricket.  4.  Racket.  5.  Olympics.  6.  Skittles.  7.  Short-stop. 
8.  Euchre. 

Diamond,     i.  D.     2.  Beg.     3.  Dewey.     4.  Get.     5.  Y. 

Concealed  Central  Acrostic.     May  Queen,     i.  Tamer.     2. 


Agate.     3.   Mayor. 
8.  Manor. 


4.    Pique.     5.    Truth.     6.    Overt.     7.    There. 


To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Pi'zzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received,  before  March  15th.  fmm  Joe  Carlada  —  "  M.  McG." — Sara 
Lawrence  Kellogg  —  Gladys  Burgess —  Augustus  Bertram  George —  Edgar  Whitlock  —  Florence  and  Edna  —  Arthur  H.  Weston  —  Helen 
Souther—  Lilian  Sarah  Burt  —  "  Allil  and  Adi"  — Clare.  Ernest.  Louise,  and  Agnes —  Hiidegardc  G.  —  Agnes  Cole—  "  All  the  Erlenkot- 
tcrs  "  ^  Eleanor  R.  AlcCIces  —  No  name,  San  Antonio,  Texas  —  Fred  C.  Keams. 

Answers  to  Pizzles  in  the  March  Nimber  were  received,  before  March  15th,  from  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin,  9  —  Theodore  W. 
Gibson,  4  —  M.  W.  Johnstone,  8  —  "Pine  Bluff  Camp,"  7  —  Orian  E.  r)yer,  3  —  G.  D.  F. ,  Jr. ,  9  —  A.  C  and  Z.,  7  —  Agnes  Ruth  Lane,  . 
5  —  Charles  J.  Biddle,  2  —  Louise  W.  Brown,  9 — Ellen  T.  Ward,  4  —  M.  Wilkic  GilhoIm,9 — Mary  S,  Puscy,  9 — "Johnnie  Bear,"  g  — 
Florence  Hoytc,  5  —  Musgrove  Hyde,  6  —  Margaret  Henry.  3  —  Carroll  R.  Harding,  9  —  Deane  F.  Ruggles,  5 —  E.  L.  Kaskel,  i  —  A. 
W.  Brockctt,  t  —  M.  Aldridge,  1  —  H.  L.  Goodwin,  i  —  M.  Richardson,  i  —  H.  Given,  i  —  K.  Roby,  i  —  L.  Durand,  i  —  B.  C.  Nathans, 
1 — p.  H.  Sutcr,  I  —  H.  Summcn;,  i — E.  Schnoor,  i  —  EmiHc  and  Anna.  1 — H.  B.  Rumscy,  1 — J.  Reed,  1 — J.  E.  Colley,  i  — H. 
Rankin,  i— B.  I.  Plumb,  i  -  E,  A.  Bowcll.  i— C.  O.  Pengra.  i  —  C  Hukill,  i  — M.  Egbert,  i—G.  Souther,  i  —  S.  S.  Lilienthal.  i  — 
W.  H.  Perkins,  i— J.  M.  M-  Dccring,  i  — I.  Rulison,  i— E.  G.  Denham,  i. 


DIAGONAL. 

(Silver  Biuige,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

Wken  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  diagonal  (begin- 
ning at  the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the 
lower  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  what  every  one  looks 
forward  to. 

Cross-words:  i.  Disappeared.  2.  \  vehicle.  3.  An 
unmarried  man.  4.  Weighs.  5.  To  adorn.  6.  To 
punish.     7.   Attrition.     8.   A  conjurer. 

J.    MACK    II.WS 

BEHEADINGS   AND   CURTAILINGS. 

{Gold Badgr,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

1.  Behead  and  curtail  a  person  given  to  fantastic 
projects,  and  leave  hurried. 

2.  Behead  and  curtail  a  Siberian  river,  and  leave  a 
consonant. 

3.  Behead  and  curtail  a  bird,  and  leave  a  wor<l  mean- 
ing "  hail." 

4.  Behead  and  curtail-  due,  an<l  leave  to  gain. 

5.  Behead  and  curtail  an  old  form  of  the  word 
*'  needle,"  and  leave  a  snake-like  fish. 

6.  Behead  and  curtail  to  rectify,  and  leave  people. 

7.  Behead  and  curtail  to  become  so  warm  as  to  melt 
ice,  and  leave  an  exclamation. 


8.  Behead  and  curtail  a  belief,  opinion,  or  doctrine, 
and  leave  a  little  Latin  prefix. 

9.  Behead  antl  curtail  not  the  same,  and  leave  a  very 
common  little  article. 

10.  Behead  and  curtail  to  be  drowsy,  and  leave  a 
vowel. 

The  words  described  are  of  unequal  length.  The 
beheaded  letters  will  spell  a  spectacular  event  which  will 
take  place  in  June;  the  curtailed  letters  will  spell  the 
central  figure  in  the  event.  charline  smith. 

LOST  SYLLAKLES. 

I.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  territory,  and  leave 
principal.  2.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  refractory, 
and  leave  submissive.  3,  Take  the  first  syllable  from 
to  exalt,  and  leave  stately.  4.  Take  the  first  syllal)le 
from  tumult,  and  leave  movement.  5.  Take  the  first 
syllable  from  a  mariner,  and  leave  a  conjunction.  6. 
Take  the  first  syllable  from  to  mistake,  and  leave  to  com- 
prehend. 7.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  a  reservoir,  and 
leave  an  aquatic  bird.  8.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  to 
draw  into  the  lungs,  and  leave  robust. 

When  the  syllables  have  been  removed,  the  initials  of 
the  remaining  words  will  spell  the  name  of  a  battle  of 
the  Revolution. 

F.  M.  WESTON,  JR.  (League  Member). 
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WOKD-SQUAKE. 

I.  A  month.      2.  A  range  of  mountains.      3.  ,\n  iron 
pin.      4.  A  feminine  name. 

DOKOIHY  W.ACNER  {League  Member). 

II.LBSTRATKD   ACROSTIC. 


Each  of  the  eleven  little  pictures  may  be  described 
by  a  single  word,  and  the  words  are  all  of  the  same 
length.  Wlien  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  one  of  the  perpendicular 
rows  of  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  hero. 
Ilis  nationality  is  indicated  in  the  decorative  border 

INTERLACING  ZIGZAG. 

{Goli/ Badge,  Si.  Nicholas  Le.Tgue  Competition.) 

I     .     .     7 
.28. 

•     9  3     • 

.     4  10     . 

5     .  .11 

6  12     . 

Cross-words:  i.  To  dispose  of  for  money.  2.  A 
large  animal.  3.  Distorted.  4.  To  search  for.  5.  A 
measure  of  length.     6.  A  small  island. 

From  I  to  6,  a  poem  written  in  June,  1840;  from  7  to 
12,  the  author  of  the  poem.  scott  sterling. 

ADDITIONS. 

E.XAMPLF, :  Add  one  to  a  shallow  dish,  and  m.ake  an 
ache.     Answer,  pa-i-n. 

I.  Add  fifty  to  a  comljat,  and  m.ake  a  hasty  departure. 
2.  Add  fifty  to  pay,  and  make  to  run  away.  3.  Add  one 
hundred  to  repose,  and  make  the  summit.     4.  Add  five 


to  recline,  and  make  wide  awake.  5.  Add  one  hundred 
to  a  little  wave,  and  make  to  lame.  6.  Add  fifty  to 
good  will,  and  make  taste.  7.  Add  five  hundred  to  a 
pronoun,  and  make  a  number  of  beasts  assembled  toge- 
ther. 8.  Add  one  thousaml  to  a  lyric  poem,  and  make 
manner.  9,  Add  five  hundreil  to  a  farming  implement, 
and  make  the  male  of  the  duck  kind.  10.  Add  one  to 
attitutlc,  and  make  to  balance. 

ci.ARENCii  T.  ri'RDY  (League  Member). 

EASY  ZIGZAG. 

All  of  the  following  words  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  with  the  upper  right- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower  right-hand  letter) 
will  spell  three  words  often  heard  in  the  early  summer. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  exclam.ition  of  horror.  2.  A 
color.  3.  A  deer.  4.  P.art  of  a  curved  line.  5.  A 
meadow.  6.  A  pronoun.  7.  .\  fairy.  8.  Shy. 
9.  Hostility.  10.  The  beginning  of  night.  II.  Help. 
12.  A  cold  substance.  13.  A  large  body  of  water. 
14.  A  place  for  pigs.  15.  A  useful  fluid.  16.  An 
enemy.      17.  An  article  useful  to  writers. 

HELE.N'  M.  GASTO.v  (League  Member). 

A  JUNE  ACROSTIC. 

{Silz't-r  Btuige,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

1.  Behead  and  curtail  a  number,  and  leave  the  period 
preceding  some  event. 

2.  Behead  and  curtail  to  begin,  and  leave  a  sailor. 

3.  Behe.ad  and  curtail  a  fast,  easy-riding  horse,  and 
leave  a  unit. 

4.  Behead  and  curtail  e.ttern.al  coverings,  and  leave  a 
cereal  plant. 

5.  Behead  and  curtail  a  shallow  dish,  and  leave  the 
gotldess  of  revenge. 

6.  Behead  and  curtail  an  imaginary  being,  and  leave  a 
melody. 

7.  Behead  and  curtail  a  slow-moving  animal,  and 
leave  a  Biblical  character. 

8.  Behead  and  curtail  a  fop,  and  leave  a  conjunction. 
All  the  foregoing  worils  contain  the  same  number  of 

letters.  When  rightly  beheaiied  and  curtailed,  the  re- 
maining little  words  should  be  written  one  below  the 
other,  when  the  central  letters  will  spell  a  welcome 
season.  GEORGE  EiSH  parsons,   jr. 

CONCEALED   CENTRAL   ACROSTIC. 

The  particular  point  of  this  nonsense  rhyme 
Is  the  perfect  gift  of  a  perfect  time. 
Cross-words  : 

1.  When  birds  announce  that  the  day  's  begun, 
When  joyful  carols  salute  the  sun, 

2.  I  turn  my  pillow  as  oft  as  I  choose. 
For  I  am  used  to  a  morning  snooze. 

3.  Though  the  maid  Mary  Ann  expects  that  all 
Will  answer  at  once  to  her  warning  call, 

4.  I  think  she  '11  discover  her  three  times  three 
Will  not  result  in  arousing  me. 

5.  I  do  not  care  for  the  tints  of  d.awn. 

Nor  to  hear  the  birds  on  the  dewy  lawn. 

6.  For  the  moral  of  this  old  proverb  trite. 
That  an  early  worm  makes  a  hopeless  fight, 

7.  Is  one  that  the  past  endued  with  powers 
To  prove  that  bed,  in  the  morning  hours, 

8.  Is  the  only  place  where  't  is  safe  to  lie 
When  dodging  the  microbe's  eagle  eye. 

9.  And  so  I  write,  and  you  'II  read,  perhaps, 
.\  popular  sonnet  on  morning  naps. 

ANNA  M.    PRATT. 
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15v  Ethkl  Parton. 


"On,  silfy,  silly  Hilty  !  " —yet  the  tears  were 
running  do7vn — 


Oh,  silly,  silly  Hitty  !     It  was  striped  white 
and  blue. 


"  To  be  crying  like  a  baby  for  a  rosy-flowered        All  sprinkled  o'er  with  roses  and  'u<ith  knots 


gown  ! 


of  lovers  true  ; 


To  be  crying  while  you're  laughing,  and  you        And  I  laced   him   in    it   laughing,   and  he 


know  that  you  are  glad 


laughed,  the  merry  lad ; 


It  has  marched  away  forever  on  a  slim  French         But,  oh .'  7  is  gone,  my  silken  gotan,  the  only 


lad! 


one  I  had/  " 


He  tossed  a  twig  at  the  window-pane  ;   he  "  Ze  British   have  a  camp  not  far ;    zey  have 

whispered,  "  Mademoiselle  I  "  me  in  it,  too. 

He  said:    "I    am   frien'   of   your  bruzzare  I  break  avay ;  I   vould   return — but  'ow  ze 

John;   you  are  Me-hit-a-belle?  t'ing  to  do? 

Copyright,  1902,  by  The  Century  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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"To  my  comrades   I   vould   return  —  I   know 
w'ere  look  for  him ; 
But    ze    redcoat    hoi'    ze    ferry    road,    and, 
hcltis .'  I  do  not  swim. 

"Zev  hunt   for  me — zev  fin'  me  soon;  T  am 
almos'  despair, 
Wen  I  sink,  '  AV'ere  live  iiioii  ami  John,  who 
have  line  saiir,  un  pcre  ?  ' 

"  I   seek    zat    house   he    have    describe — zat 
John  describe  ver'  plain; 
I, 


"  '  1  AM  ally;   1  AM  GOOD  FRIEN*;    I  KNOW  ZAT  JOHN  TEr'  WELL.' 


I  find  it — bon  .' — I  peek  a  bough  an'  knock 
vou  at  ze  pane. 

"  I  am  ally  ;    I  am  good   frien' ;    I   know  zat 
John  ver'  well ; 
I    am   pris'nare ;    I    am   escape.     Wat  say, 
Me-hit-a-belle?  " 

Mehitabel  came  hurrying  down,  her  curls  in 

disarray 
(The  sky  was  dim  and  flushing  pink  ;  't  was 

at  the  break  of  dav). 

Weary  and  pale  he  waited  her,  and  scarcely 

older  than  she — 
Tattered   lace   and    a   ragged    coat    and    a 

bow  't  was  grand  to  see. 

"Never  he  can  be   twenty!"  she  thought  as 
she  dipped  and  rose, 
Curtsying  deep  with    her  finest  sweep  and 
pointing  of  dainty  toes. 

Then    in    they  passed   to   the    kitchen,  and 

soon  from  the  ingle-seat 
Grateful   he   watched   two   busy  hands  and 

two  small  willing  feet 

.\-reaching,  running,  bustling,  and    a-kneel- 

ing  lowly  down 
Till  the   fire   purred,    the   kettle   sang,   and 

the  cakes  were  golden  brown. 

And  the  burly  father  snored  o'erhead  while 
they  whispered  there  below. 
"  If  they  search,  it  is  he  they  '11  question — so 
better  he  should  not  know. 

"  He  could  not  lie,  though  he  'd  ne'er  betray ; 
safer  for  him  and  you 
He  neither  should  see  nor  hear  nor  guess, 
and  say  so,  speaking  true." 

"  Ver'  wise!  "  the  French  lad  nodded.  "  Now," 
quoth  she,  "a  place  to  hide — " 

"Not  hide!  Go  on!  I  mus'  go  on!  I 
mus' — /  urns' .'  "  he  cried. 

"  I  have  one  little  plan  I  draw  I  mus'  give 
Rochambeau ; 
I  mus'  go  on,  Me-hit-a-belle,  though  'ow  I 
do  not  know. 
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"  I  inus'  zat  river  some'ow  cross — I  mus'  my- 
self disguise." 
Mehitabel  laughed  soft  and  quick,   with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

She  fled  upstairs  in  smiling  haste ;  she  hur- 
ried dimpling  down ; 

And  trailing  from  her  shoulder  hung  a  bon- 
net, shawl,  and  gown! 


'  Vou  are  not  tall"  (he  tiptoed),  "but,  alas! 

1  'm  shorter  yet. 
But  stay!      I  have  a  better  thought,  and  a 
better  gown  to  get. 

'  My  mother's  silk  lies  stored  away  in  a  chest 

with  brasses  bound ; 
She   was   a   stately  dame    and    tall ;    't  will 
reach  unto  the  ground. 


•  CURTSVINC.   DEEP  WITH    HER   FINEST  SWEEP  AND   POINTING   OF   DAINTY  TOES. 


Measure!"  quoth  she,  and  back  to  back 
they  tried  their  youthful  height. 

'T  will  be  too  short  "  ;  she  shook  her  head. 
"  Your  boots  would  be  in  sight. 


'  'T  will  robe  you  safely,  neck  to  heel ;   't  is 

flowing,  long,  and  wide." 
.And  forth  she  fared  to  seek  for  it ;   but  the 
dimples  slowly  died. 
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*  MEASURE !  '  QUOTH    SHE." 


"  There    's    Jnuiy    and    there    's   Polly"    she 

mounted.     "On  Sabha'  day 
They  wear  their  buff  and  purple  silks.     And 

then,  there  's  Nabby  Ray; 
Upon  a  pillion  will  she  ride  next  Saturday  to 

town  — 
Her  father  so  hath  promised  her — to  buy   a 

silken  goxi'n. 

"A  scant  fifteen    is   Ahibby;  full  si.x  months 

more  am  I. 
Money   's  scarce   in  war-time,   and  I  never 

hoped  to  buy; 
But  I  knew  what  lay  in  lavender,  and  soon  I 

thought  'with  pride 
To  wear  the  dress  m\  mother  ivore  the  day  she 

walked  out  bride." 

Down  the  stair  she  stepped  again,  and  o'er 
her  arm  was  laid 

Shiny  fold  on  shiny  fold,  tlie  beautiful  bro- 
cade. 


"  '    AVE   MEKCV  !    AlE  !    .ME-HIT-A-BELLE  ! 


Softly  Hitty  handled  it,  softly   with  a  sigh, 
Until  she  met  the  Frenchman's  look  with 
laughter  in  his  eye. 

OfT  he  slipped  his  ragged  coat,  and  on  the 

glistening  gown. 
'  Helas!    It  vill  not  hoi'  me  all ;  I  am  too  far 
aroun'!  " 

But  Hitty  tugged,  and  toiled,  and  tugged, 

while  the  lad  held  in  his  breath. 
''Ave  mercy!  Aie!   Me-hit-a-belle!    I  shall  be 
kill'  to  death!" 

.•\t  last  in  fair  brocaded  silk,  with  scarf  and 

cap  arrayed, 
Quoth  she,  "  Now,  sir,  a  mirror  and  beiiokl 

a  pretty  maid!" 

One  pretty  maid,  two   pretty  maids,  went 

tripping  down  the  road  ; 
.'\y,  though  but  one  went  richly  clad,  a  pretty 

pair  they  showed. 
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And  when  they  reached  the  ferry-boat,  the 

soldiers  on  the  banks 
They  raced  to  help  those  maids  aboard  and 

win  their  modest  thanks! 

^Villl  scanty  speech  and  eyes  demure    they 

glided  from  the  strand  ; 
And   half   in    mocking,    half   good-by,    the 

taller  waved  a  hand  ; 

Then  (with  a  clash  of  bonnet-brims)  upon 

the  farther  side 
Stooped  for  a  maid-like,  fond  farewell,  while 

the  other  maiden  cried. 

'Cry    not:      Adieu  I       Zat    John    be    proud 
w'en  all  you  do  I  tell. 
I  fin'  him  wiz  ze  armee  soon.     Adieu,  Me- 
hit-a-belle ! " 

So  home  across  the  stream  again,  with  tears 
a-running  down, 


Laughing  for  a  saucy  trick  and  weeping  for 
a  gown. 

'  He  'II  trail  through  mud  and  marshes,  he  '// 
break  through  bush  and  brier; 

'  T  will  be  torn  to  shreds  and  streamers,  and 
fouled  7i'ith  stain  and  mire. 

'  T  will  be — /  dare  not  think  of  it !  My  beau- 
tiful brocade/ 

ll'hile  I  go  dressed  in  dimity,  a  sad  and  sober 
maid." 

And  yet — you  laugh,  Mehitabelf     Ay,  laugh 

and  dry  your  eyes  ! 
Clap  the  coiner  on  the  chest  that  jcide  and 

empty  lies. 
Here  the  thing  to  do  again,  what  different 

would  you  do? 
Freedom  's  more  than  Sabba'  silk,  and  the  lad 

7i<ent  safely  through. 
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A    TIMELY    RESTORATION. 

(A  Fourth-of-July  Story.) 


Bv  Marv  G.   Foster. 


It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  a 
glorious  Fourth  of  July  in  Venice — glorious 
with  radiant  sunshine,  blue  sky,  and  shimmer- 
ing waters.  There  was  no  display  of  flags  and 
bunting,  no  sound  of  fire-crackers,  nothing  that 
makes  the  day  noticeable  in  America,  and  Doro- 
thy Stoneman,  of  Chicago,  aged  eleven,  walk- 
ing beside  her  father  that  bright  morning,  never 
once  thought  what  day  it  was. 

They  had  arrived  in  Venice  early,  after 
traveling  all  night,  and  j\Irs.  Stoneman,  suffer- 
ing with  a  headache,  having  sought  the  quiet 
of  her  room,  it  chanced  that  Dorothy  and  her 
father  started  for  a  few  hours'  sight-seeing  bv 
themselves. 

At  home  Dorothy  had  prided  herself  upon 
being  one  of  the  most  patriotic  girls  in  the 
country.  Just  before  the  Fourth  she  had  al- 
ways made  out  a  list  of  fireworks  for  her  father 


to  bring  her — what  she  considered  necessary 
for  the  proper  celebration  of  the  day.  Having 
no  brothers,  Elmer  Dewey,  who  lived  ne.\t 
door,  used  to  come  over  and  assist  both  in 
selecting  the  fireworks  and  in  celebrating  with 
them.  He  had  given  her  a  small  flag  when 
they  said  good-by,  and  she  had  promised  to 
carrv  it  all  day  and  to  think  of  him  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  wherever  she  might  be. 

This  had  been  only  three  months  ago.  But 
when  going  from  place  to  place  in  a  foreign 
country  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  even  to 
keep  trace  of  what  day  of  the  week  it  is ;  and 
there  being  no  preparations  going  on,  as  there 
are  in  .America,  to  remind  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Fourth,  it  slipped  into  place  like 
any  ordinary  day,  and  no  one  recognized  it. 

.\  short  walk  brought  Dorothy  and  her  father 
to  the  front  of  a  great  church,  before  a  recess. 
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high  up  over  the  entrance  of  which  stood  four 
bronze  horses,  and  Mr.  Stoneman,  taking  a 
book  from  his  pocket,  came  to  ii  standstill. 

It  was  doubtless  all  well  worth  looking  at, 
but  soon  an  object  caught  Dorothy's  eye  that 
was  of  much  greater  interest  to  her  than 
churches  or  bronze  horses.  A  little  girl  of 
about  her  own  age  was  crossing  the  square  to- 
ward where  they  were  standing.  She  was  bare- 
headed, and  her  small  face  was  full  of  winning 
gentleness.  She  was  all  brown,— hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion  varying  in  shade  from  chocolate 
to  cream,— and  her  frock  looked  as  if  it  had 
faded  for  the  purpose  of  blending  with  the  tints 
of  the  wearer.  Across  one  shoulder  she  carried 
a  sort  of  wooden  yoke,  something  like  an  In- 
dian bow,  from  each  end  of  which  was  sus- 
pended a  small  copper  bucket  filled  with  water. 

Mr.  Stoneman  was  gazing  upward,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  bronze  horses,  and  the 
girl,  obser\-ing  his  attitude  and  apparent  inter- 
est, stopped,  slipi)ed  the  yoke  from  her  shoul- 
der, and  placing  the  buckets  upon  the  ground, 
came  close  beside  him  and  looked  up  in  the 
same  direction  with  frowning  curiosity. 

It  may  have  been  that  she  thought  some- 
thing was  about  to  take  place  with  those  horses, 
or  perhaps  she  could  not  understand  why  the 
tall  stranger  was  gazing  at  them.  Whatever  it 
was,  after  a  short  scrutiny  she  turned  away,  and 
in  doing  so  came  face  to  face  with  Dorothy. 

The  little  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
both  smiled  at  once,  one  in  English  and  the 
other  in  Italian,  but  it  needed  no  interpreter  to 
make  either  understand. 

Dorothy  put  out  her  hand  and  caressingly 
touched  the  somewhat  soiled  one  of  her  com- 
panion, and  the  smiling  continued.  All  at 
once,  as  if  some  recollection  had  come  to  her, 
the  small  brown  water-carrier  turned  to  where 
her  buckets  were  standing,  and  raising  the  yoke 
to  her  shoulder, — with  a  backward  glance 
showingher  face  still  illuminated,— trotted  away 
and  disappeared  round  an  adjacent  corner. 

Mr.  Stoneman  being  still  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  the  front  of  the  church,  Dorothy 
walked  to  the  corner,  a  moment  later,  to  see  if 
her  new  acquaintance  was  still  in  sight. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  stopping  at  an  open 
door ;  and  Dorothy  ran  down  the  narrow  street 


to  e.xchange  smiles  with  her  once  more.  The 
little  brown  maiden  put  down  her  buckets,  and 
the  children  drew  near  and  looked  into  each 
other's  face  again.  There  was  a  gulf  as  wide 
as  the  world  between  them,  but  the  living  in- 
stinct of  childish  sympathy  spun  its  invisible 
thread  from  heart  to  heart. 

An  untidy  woman,  and  a  little  tot  who  evi- 
dently had  fancied  a  morning  walk  before 
being  washed,  stopped  in  passing  to  gaze  at 
the  unusual  sight  of  the  little  American  in  their 
neighborhood.  Half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  of 
assorted  sizes  joined  them;  and  before  Dorothy 
was  aware  she  was  the  center  of  a  curious  group. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  out 
of  her  father's  sight  and  had  better  return. 
Edging  her  way  out  between  the  spectators, 
she  tripped  back  to  the  corner. 

It  looked  like  the  same  corner  she  had 
turned  a  few  minutes  before,  but  before  going 
many  steps  beyond  it  she  discovered  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake.  There  was  nothing  in 
sight  that  she  remembered.  Retracing  her 
steps,  she  tried  again  ;  but  instead  of  coming  to 
the  church  where  she  had  left  lier  father,  she 
found  herself  at  the  end  of  a  street  where  a 
short  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  a  canal. 

It  came  to  Dorothy  with  a  sudden  thrill — a 
thrill  that  went  from  her  heart  out  to  the  ends 
of  her  fingers  and  toes  and  back  again — that 
she  was  lost!  Her  father  had  repeatedly 
warned  her  not  to  wander  from  his  sight.  She 
vividly  remembered  the  warning  now. 

She  was  too  frightened  to  cry.  Round  the 
corner  and  up  another  narrow  street  she  ran, 
over  a  bridge  that  seemed  to  her  e.\cited  senses 
to  be  stretched  across  the  canal  by  magic  at 
her  approach. 

At  the  next  corner  she  paused  for  breath. 
Dark,  strange  faces  were  passing  to  and  fro, 
but  their  glances,  though  not  unfriendly,  only 
added  to  her  alarm.  She  was  about  to  start 
again,  in  another  direction,  when  her  heart  gave 
a  bound  of  joy.  Suddenly,  as  though  she  had 
come  up  out  of  the  stones  of  the  street,  the 
litde  brown  water-carrier  stood  before  her! 

Dorothy  had  known  in  her  life  what  it  was 
to  be  glad,  but  never  before  had  she  felt  the 
gladness  of  that  moment. 

Before  the  smile  of  the  brown  maiden  had 
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widened  suffiriently  to  show  half  lier  white 
teeth,  Dorothy's  arms  were  clasped  about  her, 
and  in  the  great  universal  language  of  tears  she 
made  known  her  trouble. 

Several  passers-by  stopped,  and  there  was 
much  talking  and  gesticulating,  as  if  all  were 
offering  advice, — which  doubdess  was  the  case, 
— and  then  the  Venetian  girl  took  Dorothy  by 
the  hand,  and  with  an  understanding  between 
them  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in 
words,  they  left  the  chattering  group  and  tripped 
back  up  the  quaint  old  street. 

Over  a  bridge  or  two,  and  then  a  few  yards 
beside  a  canal, — it  was  but  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, although  Dorothy  seemed  to  have  gone 
miles, — when  a  sudden  turn  brought  them  into 
the  square  where  the  great  church  stood.  The 
bronze  horses  looked  quite  like  familiar  friends  to 
Dorothy,  who,  dropping  her  companion's  hand, 
ran  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  her  father. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  moving 
about  the  square,  but  Mr.  Stoneman  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Dorothy  looked  in  every 
direction,  and  then  the  tears  returned  and  again 
flooded  her  blue  eyes. 

The  little  Venetian  undoubtedly  understood 
the  situation,  for  she  took  Dorothy's  hand  once 
more,  and  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction, 
murmured  some  imintelligible  words,  and 
Dorothy,  drying  her  tears,  went  wiUingly  with 
her  in  the  direction  indicated. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the 
side  of  the  square,  where  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
led  down  to  the  water,  and  a  row  of  long,  slen- 
der black  boats,  or  gondolas,  were  moored. 

They  paused  at  the  top,  and  the  little  brown 
girl  looked  up  and  down  among  the  boatmen 
lying  idly  about,  ^'ery  likely  she  was  looking 
for  some  gondolier  who  was  known  to  under- 
stand English.  Dorothy's  glances  also  were 
wandering  about,  and  all  at  once  they  fell  on 
something  that  set  her  heart  beating  again  in 
the  most  violent  manner. 

There,  on  the  shining  blue-green  waters  be- 
fore her,  was  a  gondola  silently  gliding  toward 
the  place  where  they  were  standing.  The  only 
occupant  beside  the  Italian  who  stood  up  pro- 
pelling it  was  a  boy  somewhat  older  than  her- 
self, wearing  a  sailor-cap  and  blouse. 

But  it  was  neither  the  fine  gondola  nor  its 
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occupants  that  caused  the  commotion  under 
Dorothy's  bodice.  It  was  the  fond,  familiar 
sight  of  an  American  flag  which  she  saw  flying 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat!  Never  before,  though 
she  loved  them  well,  had  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
appeared  half  so  dear  and  beautiful  to  her. 

With  a  cry  of  welcome  that  startled  the  idlers 
about  the  landing,  she  ran  down  the  stone  steps, 
and  reached  the  water's  edge  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  graceful  gondola  came  alongside. 


"THE   LITTLE   GIRLS   LOOKED    AT  EACH  OTHER,   A.\D  THEN 
BOTH    SMILED."      (SEE   P.AGE  777.) 

An  instant  later  the  boy,  cap  in  hand,  was 
standing  beside  her.  He  was  a  head  taller  than 
she,  with  the  friendliest  gray  eyes  imaginable, 
and  hair  that  looked  bronze  in  the  sunshine. 

Dorothy  saw  that  he  was  almost  as  distinctly 
American  as  the  flag.  Eagerly,  as  if  she  feared 
he  might  escape  before  slie  could  make  known 
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her  need,  she  burst  out,  in  a  tone  the  genuine 
distress  of  which  there  was  no  mistaking : 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,  but  you  are  an  American, 
arc  n't  you  ?  and  won't  you  please  help  me  to 
find  my  father?  I  've  lost  him,  and  don't  know 
my  way  or — or  anything."  The  tears  were 
coming  again. 

"  Don't — don't  cry,"  said  the  boy,  replacing 
his  cap  with  one  hand.  "  You  '11  soon  find 
your  father."  And  then,  by  way  of  further 
consolation,  he  added  :  "One  can't  get  lost  for 
very  long  in  Venice." 

Dorothy  held  an  entirely  different  opinion, 
but  she  did  not  contradict  him.  She  brokenly 
told  him  of  the  morning's  experience,  not  for- 
getting the  part  the  little  brown  girl  (who  had 
drawn  near  and  was  watching  them  with  deep 
interest)  had  played. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  hotel 
where  you  are  staying? "  he  asked,  as  she 
paused  to  tuck  away  her  handkerchief  some- 
where beneath  the  folds  of  her  frock. 

"The  Grand  Hotel,"  answered  Dorothy,  her 
face  lighting  up.  "  Papa  said  it  had  quite  a 
homelike  sound." 

The  boy's  eyes  looked  friendlier  than  ever  as 
he  said : 

"  I  don't  know  your  name  yet." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  "  I  forgot  we 
were  strangers!"  Then  they  both  laughed, 
and  the  little  Venetian,  being  within  the  influ- 
ence, smiled. 

"  I  'm  Dorothy  Stoneman,"  she  continued, 
"  and  we  live  in  Chicago.  Anil,  oh,  I  'd  like  so 
much  to  find  out  //cvname!  " — indicating  the  lit- 
tle brown  girl.    "  She  has  been  so  good  to  me! " 

"  That  's  easy  to  find  out,"  replied  the  boy. 
And,  to  Dorothy's  surprise,  he  addressed  the 
little  Venetian  in  her  own  tongue. 

"  Her  name  is  Bettina,"  he  announced  a 
moment  later. 

"  Please  tell  her  how  much  I  thank  her," 
said  Dorothy,  "  and  that  I  want  her  to  stay 
with  me  till  I  find  my  father,  and  he  '11  give 
her  some  money." 

This  was  duly  interpreted,  and  the  brown 
face  beamed. 

"  Now,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  I  '11  take 
you  to  the  hotel.  Your  father  would  very  likely 
go  back  there  first,  I  believe,  for  a  guide." 


He  spoke  a  few  words  in  Italian  to  the  man 
who  had  remained  standing  in  the  gondola,  an 
apparently  interested  spectator  throughout  the 
interview.  Silently  the  boat  was  turned  about 
and  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  steps.  Doro- 
thy was  gallantly  assisted  to  a  seat.  Bettina 
stepped  lightly  in  without  help.  Then  the  boy 
seated  himself,  facing  Dorothy,  and  the  gondola 
glided  out  on  the  smooth,  bright  water. 

It  was  like  a  scene  out  of  a  story-book,  and 
in  the  pleasant  novelty  of  the  situation  Dorothy 
forgot  her  troubles. 

Before  the  hotel  came  in  sight  she  and  her 
new  acquaintance  were  on  terms  of  friendship 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
have  taken  weeks  to  reach.  In  the  exchange 
of  confidences  she  learned  that  her  compan- 
ion's name  was  Paul  Mathews,  that  he  and  his 
parents  had  been  living  in  Venice  a  year,  and 
that  their  home  was  in  Boston,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  return  in  the  autumn,  to  which  time 
he  was  longingly  looking  forward. 

'l"he  marble  front  of  the  hotel  was  soon 
pointed  out,  and,  as  they  drew  near,  Dorothy 
recognized  among  several  figures  on  the  porch 
the  form  of  her  father.  Some  one  in  the  group 
called  his  attention  to  the  approaching  gondola, 
and  then  there  was  a  waving  of  hands  and  the 
sound  of  voices  exchanging  happy  greetings 
across  the  canal,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
little  party  alighted  at  the  steps. 

Mr.  Stoneman's  face  still  wore  an  anxious 
look.  He  had  been  just  about  setting  out  with 
a  guide  to  search  for  Dorothy. 

Introductions  and  explanations  followed, 
and  Bettina's  eyes  sparkled  at  sight  of  the  silver 
coins  that  Dorothy's  father  placed  in  her  little 
brown  palm. 

To  Paul  he  gave  his  warmest  thanks,  with 
many  a  hearty  handshake. 

"  After  this  I  shall  be  prouder  than  ever  of 
Young  America,"  added  Mr.  Stoneman,  putting 
his  arm  about  Paul's  shoulders.  "  There  are  no 
boys  in  the  world  like  those  of  my  own  country." 

"  It  was  the  flag  I  noticed  first,"  cried  Doro- 
thy. "  If  it  had  n't  been  for  that  I  might  n't 
have  seen  Paul.  How  lovely  it  is" — looking 
at  him  admiringly—"  to  think  you  always  carry 
our  flag  on  your  gondola!" 

"But  I  don't — always,"  replied   Paul,  hon- 
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estly  ;  "only  on  American  holidays.  Of  course 
we  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  this  being 
the  Fourth  of  July—" 

"  Oh,  no,"  gasped  Dorothy,  interrupting  ;  "  it 
can't  be! " 

It  had  fallen  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky. 
A  vision  of  Chicago,  and  Elmer  Dewey,  and 
the  flag  that  had  been  lying  folded  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk  for  three  months,  came  before  her. 

"Papa,  papa!"  she  cried  reproachfully, 
"  how  could  we  forget  it?  " 

Mr.  Stoneman  stared  blankly,  and  Bettina's 
eyes  grew  grave  with  wondering  what  all  the 
excitement  was  about. 

"There  's  plenty  of  time  yet  to  celebrate," 
ventured  Paul,  who  had  not  fully  grasped  the 
situation. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  sorrowfully  replied 
Dorothy.  And  then  she  told  him  about  her 
playmate  at  home,  and  of  his  parting  gift,  which 
she  had  promised  to  display  on  Independence 
Day,  wherever  she  might  happen  to  be. 

"  I  '11  be  so  ashamed  to  tell  him  that  I  for- 


got it  was  the  Fourth  until  almost  noon,"  she 
concluded,  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  thought  of  the 
offense  against  patriotism  was  overwhelming. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Mr.  Stoneman,  in 
a  sympathizing  voice.  "  We  must  get  the  flag 
out  now,  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter." 

Paul  had  taken  out  his  watch  and  was  in- 
tently looking  at  it ;  then  for  the  second  time 
that  morning  he  came  to  Dorothy's  rescue. 
This  time  he  brought  an  inspiration  instead  of 
a  gondola,  but  it  served  her  need  just  as  well. 

"  We  've  all  forgotten  about  the  difference  of 
time,"  he  said,  his  gray  eyes  dark  in  their  ear- 
nestness. "It  's  not  quite  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  Chicago  now.  The  people  there 
are  just  waking  up." 

The  sunshine  broke  out  on  Dorothy's  face 
and  her  feet  began  to  dance.  She  grasped 
Bettina  by  her  disengaged  hand,  and  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  cried  out : 

"Get  the  flag,  quick,  papa!  Just  think  of 
it ;  Elmer  's  not  up  yet,  the  day  is  n't  begun,  and 
we  have  n't  lost  the  Fourth  of  July,  after  all ! " 


A  WONDERFUL    BOY. 


We  met  in  the  midst  of  a  dream ; 

But  I  'm  waiting  for  hiin  to  come  true! 
The  style  of  his  nose  I   've  completely  forgot, 

But  his  eyes,  I  remember,  were  blue. 


It  was  just  8  P.M.  by  the  clock — 
Which  stood,  I  recall,  on  its  head — 

When     his     mother    spoke    up    and     said : 
"  Kiss  me,  my  son. 
And  run  away  quickly  to  bed." 

I  thought  that  the  next  thing  would  be 
Loud  wrath  and  perhaps  even  tears ; 

But  instead — well,  I  really  give  you  mv  word 
That  I  've  not  been  so  staggered  for  years! 

For  he  mumbled,  this  wonderful  boy  — 
(I  can  feel  my  astonishment  yet!): 
"  It  's  a  pity  I   can't  go  at  seven,  when  you 
know 
How  tired  and  sleepy  I  get!" 


I  felt  myself  falling  away — 

(In  dreams  chairs  collapse  without  squeak- 
ing), 
And  when  I  came  to,  the  first  thing  that  I 
heard 
Was  the  voice  of  the  fond  mother  speaking. 

She  was  kind,  she  was  patient,  but  firm  ; 

And  her  calm  words  decided  his  fate : 
It  is  settled,  my  son,  that  a  boy  of  your  size 

Must  learn  to  sit  up   until  eight." 

I  sat  on  the  floor,  and  I  stared 

In  a  dazed  way  from  one  to  the  otiier ; 

Then  I  said  :  "  You  are  truly  a  wonderful  boy. 
And  the  son  of  a  wonderful  mother!  " 
Frances  Wilson. 


now    MUSES    WAS    EMANCIPATED. 

(.7  True  Slory  of  the  Civil  War.     See  page  862.") 


Bv  Susan  Huntington  Hooker. 


"  Mama,  mama,  where  did  you  get  this  a  few  moments'  thinking.  "  Papa  sent  me 
photograpli  of  a  darky  with  such  funny,  wide-  the  picture  while  he  was  in  the  army.  That 
open  eyes,  and  why  are  you  keeping  it?  "  asked  colored  man  has  quite  a  history.  This  even- 
Fritz,  who  had  been 
rummaging  in  the 
drawer  of  an  old  bu- 
reau sacred  to  relics 
of  bygone  days.  Mrs. 
Reed  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  her  way 
through  the  room, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh, 
Fritz,  what  are  you 
doing  in  that  drawer? 
Shut  it  uj).  There  are 
all  sorts  of  valuable 
and  rubbishy  things 
there — things  I  shall 
never  have  time  to 
look  over  until  you 
children  are  grown 
up,  and  I  am  a  gray 
old  grandmother  with 
nothing  else  to  do." 

Mrs.  Reed  had  taken 
the  photograph  in  her 
hand,  and  was  utterly 
oblivious  of  Fritz's 
presence.  Her  mind 
was  in  the  past.  It 
was  not  the  photo- 
graph, but  the  glimpse 
she  had  of  the  drawer, 
with  its  old  letters, 
shoulder-straps,  army 
buttons,  bits  of  Con- 
federate scrip  that  had 
papered  a  room  she 
saw  in  \'icksburg,  and 
other  odd  relics.  She 
even    wondered    how 

she   came    by    that    battered    and    faded    old     ing  ask  your  father  to  tell  you  '  How  Moses 
picture.  was  Emancipated.'  " 

"  I  remember  this  now,"  said  mama,  after         When  Mr.  Reed  opened  the  front  door  that 
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HOW    MOSES    WAS    EMANCIPATED. 
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evening  he  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  clam- 
orous group  of  children,  all  talking  at  once. 

"Tell  us  about  Moses  precipitated!"  cried 
Betty's  shrill  treble,  a  little  higher  than  the 
others. 

"  No,  no,  Betty ;  not  precipitated,"  said 
Dan. 

"  Well,  Moses  anticipated,  then,"  said  she. 

They  all  laughed,  and  Miss  Betty  subsided. 

Her  father  picked  her  up  and  led  the  way 
into  the  sitting-room. 

Mr.  Reed  was  a  busy  man,  absorbed  in  the 
cares  of  a  large  business.  He  found  little  time 
to  think  of  the  past,  and  the  old  Civil  War  days 
were  sometimes  almost  like  a  dream  to  him,  or 
seemed  as  if  belonging  to  some  previous  exis- 
tence. He  had  served  three  years  in  an  en- 
gineer regiment  that  was  transferred  from  one 
army-corps  to  another  as  their  work  was  needed, 
and  as  much  of  it  was  repairing  and  building 
bridges  and  railroads  in  the  hostile  country,  he 
could  tell  of  many  a  skirmish  with  bushwhack- 
ers that  belongs  to  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
war. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  for  the  children  when 
they  could  lead  him  to  tell  some  of  the  strange 
and  thrilling  exploits  in  which  he  had  taken 
part. 

After  tea,  when  they  were  all  gathered  around 
the  fireplace  with  its  bright  wood  fire,  and  Betty 
had  climbed  into  his  lap  and  nestled  her  head 
against  him  in  a  persuasive  way,  their  father 
told  them  "  How  Moses  was  Emancipated." 

You  all  have  heard  that  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg  lasted  many  months.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  siege  our  regiment  was  engaged  in 
very  important  and  sometimes  very  dangerous 
work  in  front  of  Vicksburg.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  times  to  run  the  blockade,  and  our  work 
on  the  fortifications  was  often  directly  under 
the  enemy's  guns.  One  day  orders  came  for 
us  to  join  the  forces  in  the  rear  of  the  city. 
We  crossed  the  river,  and  reached  the  other 
side  after  a  roundabout  march.  Our  regiment 
was  placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  enemy's  most 
formidable  fortifications.  At  first  we  were 
some  distance  away,  but  we  gradually  worked 
up  with  our  approaches  until  we  were  within 
speaking  distance.     We  came  so  near  that  we 


could  "pass  the  time  o'  day"  and  talk  in  as 
friendly  a  way  as  you  please.  Occasionally 
our  men  would  throw  the  poor,  hungry  fellows 
opposite  a  bit  of  bacon  or  a  bite  of  hardtack. 

We  were  fairly  starving  them  out,  and  when 
they  surrendered  there  was  not  a  bit  of  flour  or 
fresh  beef  in  the  city.  They  had  long  been 
living  on  mule  and  horse  meat  and  corn  meal. 
An  order  came  at  this  time  for  a  secret  and 
dangerous  service,  and  we  learned  that  we 
were  to  undermine  a  part  of  the  fort  and  blow 
it  up.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush,  and  secretly 
and  silently  our  brave  sappers  and  miners  did 
their  work. 

We  made  a  long  tunnel,  with  a  gradual  de- 
scent, flat  at  the  bottom  and  arched  overhead. 
The  men  passed  the  dirt  out  one  to  the  other 
in  pails  and  baskets,  and  it  was  carefully  dis- 
tributed inside  of  our  earthworks  so  as  not  to 
attract  attention.  The  work  progressed  slowly 
but  surely,  until  finally  the  day  came  when  it 
was  ready  for  the  mine.  Our  men  carried  in 
keg  after  keg  of  powder  until  there  were  about 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  end  of  the  mine. 
Then  fuses  were  so  placed  as  to  connect  the 
kegs,  to  make  sure  of  an  instantaneous  explo- 
sion. When  the  mine  was  finished  the  tunnel 
was  packed  solidly  with  earth  for  some  distance, 
the  fuse  being  carried  through  the  barrier  by 
means  of  a  tube. 

When  everything  was  ready  our  men  came 
out,  leaving  one  man,  a  plucky  fellow  with 
nerves  like  steel  and  a  sure  hand,  to  light  the 
fuse.  It  was  a  critical  moment  when  the  men 
lying  in  the  intrenchments  awaited  the  result. 
Our  brave  comrade  had  scarcely  joined  us 
when  the  explosion  took  place. 

We  saw  what  looked  like  a  volcano  before 
us.  Stones,  camp  equipage,  and  clouds  of  dirt 
were  blown  into  the  air,  and  one  nondescript 
black  mass  was  thrown  directly  into  our  camp. 
Imagine  our  surprise,  when  this  bit  of  wreck 
unrolled  itself,  at  seeing  the  blackest  and  most 
scared  looking  darky  we  ever  beheld!— his 
eyes  fairly  protruding  from  their  sockets.  As 
he  came  plump  down  on  a  pile  of  soft  earth, 
and  a  moment  later  rolled  ofi^  on  to  the  ground, 
we  were  about  as  much  amazed  as  he  was.  Mar- 
velous as  it  may  seem,  the  man  was  as  sound 
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as  a  dollar,  not  a  bone  broken, 
could  articulate  he  said  : 

"  Wha-wha-whar  is  I?  " 

"  Safe,  safe  in  the  Promised  Land!  "  said  our 
adjutant. 

"  Good  Lawd,  how  'd  I  get  here?  " 

"  I  'spect  you  came  in  a  'chariot  of  fire'!" 
replied  the  adjutant,  who  was  never  at  a  loss. 

The  bewildered  darky  looked  around  him  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  way,  utterly  unable  to  locate 
himself;  but  the  blue  coats  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  practical  character  of  the  camp  seemed  to 
convince  him  that  lie  was  yet  in  the  world.      It 


regard  to  the  fortifications  and  resources  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  delighted  to  be  among 
the  "  Yankees,"  and  to  feel  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  slave. 

When  the  boys  questioned  him  about  his 
flight,  he  said: 

"  I  were  just  lightin'  de  kindlin'  to  het  up  de 
colonel  a  dish  o'  mule  soup  when  de  summons 
come,  and  I  was  fired  in  de  air  like  a  rocket. 
I  dunno  what  all  became  ob  de  colonel  or  de 
soup." 

"  What  did  you  think,  Moses,  when  you 
were  flying  through  the  air?  "  was  one  of  the 


took  him  several  days  to  pull  himself  together,    inquiries  put  to  him. 


and  after  that  we  had  great  sport  with  him  in 
the  camp,  where  he  was  a  prime  favorite.  He 
used  to  say: 

"  Gen'lemen,  I  admiah  to  stay  heah ;  but  if 
ye  gwine  send  me  back,  I  pray  de  Lawd  ye 
won't  do  it  de  way  I  come  ! " 

He  told  us  direful  stories  of  the  straits  of 


"  I  done  hab  no  use  for  thinkin'.  'T  were  too 
suddint  like ;  but,  good  Lawd,  how  de  wind 
blew!" 

"  Did  n't  you  think  that  the  last  day  had 
come?  "  asked  another  soldier,  upon  joining 
the  group. 

"  No,  sah.     I  tawt  de  debbles  was  all  let 


those  inside  of  the  city.     He  said :  "  My  missis    loose.' 


she  lib  in  a  cave  'side  ob  de  road,  for  feah  of 
de  bomb-shells.  Her  ha'r  done  all  come  out, 
and  she  look  moah  like  a  scarecrow  dan  her 
own  putty  self." 

He  gave  us  some  valuable  information  in 


Moses  proved  a  very  good  cook,  and  our 
colonel  appropriated  him  for  his  own  particu- 
lar use.  He  always  called  him  his  "  godsend," 
and  was  never  tired  telling  over  the  mess-table 
the  story  of  "  How  Moses  was  Emancipated." 
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7'n/s,  the  ninth  of  the  "  hng-stories-complete-in-one-nnmbei;'"  tells  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  ninii~u<oy 
bov  in  a  eniise  on  the  Paeific  const.  Though  he  fills  into  luiil  company,  he  finds  a  good  friend,  and  henefits 
/'V  his  brief  experience  at  sea. 


Chapter  I. 

'FRISCO    KID,   AND    THE    NEW    BOV. 

'Frisco  Kid  was  discontented — discontented 
and  disgusted  ;  though  this  would  have  seemed 
impossible  to  the  boys  who  fished  from  the  dock 
above  and  envied  him  mightily.  He  frowned, 
got  up  from  v.-here  he  had  been  sunning  him- 
self on  top  of  the  "  Dazzler's"  cabin,  and  kicked 
off  his  heavy  rubber  boots.     Then  he  stretched 


himself  on  the  narrow  side-deck  and  dangled 
his  feet  in  the  cool  salt  water. 

"  Now,  that  's  freedom,"  thought  the  boys 
who  watched  him.  Besides,  those  long  sea- 
boots,  reaching  the  hips  and  buckled  to  the 
leather  strap  about  the  waist,  held  a  strange 
and  wonderful  fascination  for  them.  They  did 
not  know  that  'Frisco  Kid  did  not  possess  such 
things  as  shoes  ;  that  the  boots  were  an  old  pair 
of  Pete  Le   Maire's  and  were  three  sizes  too 
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large  for  him ;  nor  could  they  guess  how  un- 
comfortable they  were  to  wear  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer day. 

The  cause  of  'Frisco  Kid's  discontent  was 
those  very  boys  who  sat  on  the  string-piece 
and  admired  him ;  but  his  disgust  was  the  re- 
sult of  (juite  another  event.  Further,  the  Daz- 
zler  was  short  one  in  its  crew,  and  he  had  to  do 
more  work  than  was  justly  his  share.  He  did 
not  mind  the  cooking,  nor  the  washing  down 
of  the  decks  and  the  pumping ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  paint-scrubbing  and  dish-washing, 
he  rebelled.  He  felt  that  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  be  e.\empt  from  such  scullion  work. 
That  was  all  the  green  boys  were  fit  for ;  while 
he  could  make  or  take  in  sail,  lift  anchor,  steer, 
and  make  landings. 

"Stan'  from  un'erl"  Pete  I.e  Maire,  cap- 
tain of  the  Dazzler  and  lord  and  master  of 
'Frisco  Kid,  threw  a  bundle  into  the  cockpit 
and  came  aboard  by  the  starboard  rigging. 

"Come!  Queeck!"  he  shouted  to  the  boy 
who  owned  the  bundle,  and  who  now  hesitated 
on  the  dock.  It  was  a  good  fifteen  feet  to  the 
deck  of  the  sloop,  and  he  could  not  reach  the 
steel  stay  by  which  he  must  descend. 

"Now!  One,  two,  three!"  the  Frenchman 
counted  good-naturedly,  after  the  manner  of  all 
captains  when  their  crews  are  short-handed. 

The  boy  swung  his  body  into  space  and 
gripped  the  rigging.  A  moment  later  he  struck 
the  deck,  his  hands  tingling  warmly  from  the 
friction. 

"  Kid,  dis  is  ze  new  sailor.  I  make  your 
acquaintance."  Pete  smirked  and  bowed,  and 
stood  aside.  "  Mistaire  Sho  Bronson,"  he 
added  as  an  afterthought. 

The  two  boys  regarded  each  other  silently 
for  a  moment.  They  were  evidently  about  the 
same  age,  though  the  stranger  looked  the 
heartier  and  the  stronger  of  the  two.  'Frisco 
Kid  put  out  his  hand,  and  they  shook. 

"  So  you  're  tiiinking  of  tackling  the  water, 
eh?  "  he  asked. 

Joe  Bronson  nodded,  and  glanced  curiously 
about  him  before  answering.  "Yes;  I  think 
the  Bay  life  will  suit  me  for  a  while,  and  then, 
when  I  've  got  used  to  it,  I  'm  going  to  sea  in 
the  forecastle." 

"  In  the  what?    In  the  tvhaf,  did  you  say?  " 

Vol.  XXIX.  — 99. 


"  In  the  forecastle— the  place  where  the 
sailors  live,"  he  explained,  flushing  and  feeling 
doubtful  of  his  pronunciation. 

"  Oh,  the  fo'c'sle.  Know  anything  about 
going  to  sea?  " 

"Yes— no;  that  is,  except  what  I  've  read." 

'Frisco  Kid  whistled,  turned  on  his  heel  in  a 
lordly  manner,  and  went  into  the  cabin. 

"  Going  to  sea!"  he  remarked  to  himself  as 
he  built  the  fire  and  set  about  cooking  supper ; 
"  in  the  '  forecastle,'  too — and  thinks  he  '11  like 
it!" 

In  the  meanwhile  Pete  I.e  Maire  was  show- 
ing the  new-comer  about  the  sloop  as  though  he 
were  a  guest.  Such  affability  and  charm  did 
he  display  that  'Frisco  Kid,  popping  his  head 
up  through  the  scuttle  to  call  them  to  supper, 
nearly  choked  in  his  effort  to  suppress  a  grin. 

Joe  Bronson  enjoyed  that  supper.  The  food 
was  rough  but  good,  and  the  smack  of  the  salt 
air  and  the  sea-fittings  around  him  gave  zest  to 
his  appetite.  The  cabin  was  clean  and  snug, 
and,  though  not  large,  the  accommodations  sur- 
prised him.  Every  bit  of  space  was  utilized. 
The  table  swung  to  the  centerboard-case  on 
hinges,  so  that  when  not  in  use  it  actually  occu- 
pied almost  no  room  at  all.  On  either  side,  and 
partly  under  the  deck,  were  two  bunks.  The 
blankets  were  rolled  back,  and  they  sat  on  the 
well-scrubbed  bunk  boards  while  they  ate.  A 
swinging  sea-lamp  of  brightly  polished  brass 
gave  them  light,  which  in  the  daytime  could  be 
obtained  through  the  four  deadeyes,  or  small 
round  panes  of  heavy  glass  which  were  fitted 
into  the  walls  of  the  cabin.  On  one  side  of 
the  door  were  the  stove  and  wood-box,  on  the 
other  the  cupboard.  The  front  end  of  the 
cabin  was  ornamented  with  a  couple  of  rifles 
and  a  shot-gun,  while  exposed  by  the  rolled- 
back  blankets  of  Pete's  bunk  was  a  cartridge- 
lined  belt  carrying  a  brace  of  revolvers. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Joe.  Count- 
less times  he  had  imagined  scenes  somewhat 
similar  to  this ;  but  here  he  was,  right  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  already  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  known  his  two  companions  for  years. 
Pete  was  smiling  genially  at  him  across  the 
board.  His  was  really  a  villainous  countenance, 
but  to  Joe  it  seemed  only  "weather-beaten." 
'Frisco    Kid   was  describing  to  him,  between 
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mouthfuls,  the  last  sou'easter  the  Dazzler  had 
weathered,  and  Joe  experienced  an  increasing 
awe  for  this  boy  who  had  lived  so  long  upon 
the  water  and  knew  so  much  about  it. 

The  captain,  however,  drank  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  topped  it  off  with  a  second  and  a  third, 
and  then,  a  vicious  flush  lighting  his  swarthy 
face,  stretched  out  on  top  of  his  blankets, 
where  he  soon  was  snoring  loudly. 

"  Better  turn  in  and  get  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep,"  'Frisco  Kid  said  kindly,  pointing  Joe's 
bunk  out  to  him.  "  We  '11  most  likely  be  up 
the  rest  of  the  night." 

Joe  obeyed,  but  he  could  not  fall  asleep  so 
readily  as  the  others.  H"e  lay  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  watching  the  hands  of  the  alarm- 
clock  that  hung  in  the  cabin,  and  thinking 
how  quickly  event  had  followed  ev^nt  in  the 
last  twelve  hoiu-s.  Only  that  very  morning  he 
had  been  a  school-boy,  and  now  he  was  a 
sailor,  shipped  on  the  Dazzler,  and  bound  he 
knew  not  whither.  His  fifteen  years  increased 
to  twenty  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  he  felt  every 
inch  a  man — a  sailor-man  at  that.  He  wished 
Charley  and  Fred  could  see  him  now.  W'eU, 
they  would  hear  of  it  quick  enough.  He  could 
see  them  talking  it  over,  and  the  other  boys 
crowding  around.  "Who?"  "What!— Joe 
Bronson?"  "  Yes,  he 's  run  away  to  sea.  Used 
to  chum  with  us,  you  know." 

Joe  pictured  the  scene  proudly.  Then  he 
softened  at  the  thought  of  his  mother  worrying, 
but  hardened  again  at  the  recollection  of  his 
father.  Not  that  his  father  was  not  good  and 
kind ;  but  he  did  not  understand  boys,  Joe 
thought.  That  was  where  the  trouble  lay. 
Only  that  morning  he  had  said  that  the  world 
was  n't  a  play-ground,  and  that  the  boys  who 
thought  it  was  were  liable  to  make  sore  mis- 
takes and  be  glad  to  get  home  again.  Well, 
/le  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  rough  experience  in  the  world ;  but  /le 
also  thought  boys  had  some  rights  and  should 
be  allowed  to  do  a  lot  of  things  without  being 
questioned.  He  'd  show  him  he  could  take 
care  of  himself;  and,  anyway,  he  could  write 
home  after  he  got  settled  down  to  his  new  life. 

A  skiff  grazed  the  side  of  the  Dazzler  softly 
and  interrupted  his  reveries.  He  wondered 
why  he  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  row- 


locks. Then  two  men  jumped  over  the  cock- 
pit-rail and  came  into  the  cabin. 

"  Bli'  me,  if  'ere  they  ain't  snoozin',"  said  the 
first  of  the  new-comers,  deftly  rolling  'Frisco 
Kid  out  of  his  blankets  with  one  hand  and 
reaching  for  the  wine-bottle  with  the  other. 

Pete  put  his  head  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  centerboard,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  and 
made  them  welcome. 

" 'Oo  's  this?"  asked  "the  Cockney,"  as 
'Frisco  Kid  called  him,  smacking  his  lips  over 
the  wine  and  rolling  Joe  out  upon  the  floor. 
"  Passenger?  " 

"  No,  no,"  Pete  made  haste  to  answer.  "  Ze 
new  sailor-man.     Vaire  good  boy." 

"  Good  boy  or  not,  he  's  got  to  keep  his 
tongue  a-tween  his  teeth,"  growled  the  second 
new-comer,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  glaring 
fiercely  at  Joe. 

"  I  say,"  queried  the  other  man,  "  'ow  does 
"e  whack  up  on  the  loot?  I  'ope  as  me  an'  Bill 
'ave  a  square  deal." 

"  Ze  Dazzler  she  take  one  share — what  you 
call — one  third  ;  den  we  split  ze  rest  in  five 
.shares.     Five  men,  five  shares.     Vaire  good." 

It  was  all  Greek  to  Joe,  except  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  some  way  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
In  the  end  Pete  had  his  way,  and  the  new- 
comers gave  in  after  much  grumbling.  After 
they  had  drunk  their  coffee  all  hands  went  on 
deck. 

"Just  stay  in  the  cockpit  an'  keep  out  of 
their  way."  'Frisco  Kid  whispered  to  Joe. 
"I  '11  teach  you  the  ropes  an'  everything  when 
we  ain't  in  a  hurry." 

Joe's  heart  went  out  to  him  in  sudden  grati- 
tude, for  the  strange  feeling  came  to  him  that, 
of  those  on  board,  to  'Frisco  Kid,  and  to 
'Frisco  Kid  only,  could  he  look  for  help  in 
time  of  need.  Already  a  dislike  for  Pete  was 
growing  up  within  him.  Why,  he  could  not 
say — he  just  simply  felt  it.  A  creaking  of 
blocks  for'ard,  and  the  huge  mainsail  loomed 
above  him  in  the  night.  Bill  cast  off  the  bow- 
line. The  Cockney  followed  with  the  stern. 
'Frisco  Kid  gave  her  the  jib  as  Pete  jammed 
up  the  tiller,  and  the  Dazzler  caught  the  breeze, 
heeling  over  for  mid-channel.  Joe  heard  some 
talking  in  low  tones  of  not  putting  up  the  side- 
lights, and  of  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  but  all 
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he  could  comprehend  was  that  some  law  of 
navigation  was  being  violated. 

The  water-front  lights  of  Oakland  began  to 
slip  past.  Soon  the  stretches  of  docks  and  the 
shadowy  ships  began  to  be  broken  by  dim 
sweeps  of  marsh-land,  and  Joe  knew  that  they 
were  Iieading  out  for  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  in  mild  squalls, 
and  the  Dazzler  cut  noiselessly  through  the 
landlocked  water. 

"  Wliere  are  we  going?  "  Joe  asked  the 
Cockney,  in  an  endeavor  to  be  friendly  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  my  pardner  'ere,  Bill — we  're  goin'  to 
take  a  cargo  from  'is  factory,"  that  worthy 
airily  replied. 

Joe  thought  he  was  rather  a  funny-looking 
individual  to  own  a  factory  ;  but  conscious  that 
stranger  things  yet  might  be  found  in  tliis  new 
world  he  was  entering,  he  said  nothing.  He 
had  already  exposed  himself  to  'Frisco  Kid  in 
the  matter  of  his  pronunciation  of  "  fo'c'Sle," 
and  he  had  no  desire  further  to  show  his  igno- 
rance. 

.\  little  after  that  he  was  sent  in  to  blow  out 
the  cabin  lamp.  The  Dazzler  tacked  about 
and  began  to  work  in  toward  the  north  shore. 
Everybody  kept  silent,  save  for  occasional 
whispered  questions  and  answers  which  passed 
between  Bill  and  the  captain.  Finallv  the 
sloop  was  run  into  the  wind  and  the  jib  and 
mainsail  lowered  cautiously. 

"  Short  hawse,  you  know,"  Pete  whispered  to 
'Frisco  Kid,  who  went  for'ard  and  dropped  the 
anchor,  paying  out  the  slightest  quantit-y  of 
slack. 

The  Dazzler's  skiff  was  brought  alongside,  as 
was  also  the  small  boat  the  two  strangers  had 
come  aboard  in. 

"  See  that  that  cub  don't  make  a  fuss,"  Bill 
commanded  in  an  undertone,  as  he  joined  his 
partner  in  his  own  boat. 

"Can  you  row?"  'Frisco  Kid  asked  as 
they  got  into  the  other  boat.  Joe  nodded  his 
head.  "Then  take  these  oars,  and  don't  make 
a  racket." 

'Frisco  Kid  took  the  second  pair,  while  Pete 
steered.  Joe  noticed  that  the  oars  were  muf- 
fled with  sennit,  and  that  even  the  rowlock 
sockets  were  protected  by  leather.     It  was  im- 


possible to  make  a  noise  e-xcept  by  a  mis-stroke, 
and  Joe  had  learned  to  row  on  Lake  Merrit 
well  enough  to  avoid  that.  They  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  first  boat,  and  glancing  aside, 
he  saw  they  were  running  along  the  length  of 
a  pier  which  jutted  out  from  the  land.  A 
couple  of  ships,  with  riding-lanterns  burning 
brightly,  were  moored  to  it,  but  they  kept  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  light.  He  stopped 
rowing  at  the  whispered  command  of  'Frisco 
Kid.  Then  the  boats  grounded  like  ghosts  on 
a  tiny  beach,  and  they  clambered  out. 

Joe  followed  the  men,  who  picked  their  w-ay 
carefully  up  a  twenty-foot  bank.  At  the  top  he 
found  himself  on  a  narrow  railway  track  which 
ran  between  huge  piles  of  rusty  scrap-iron. 
These  piles,  separated  by  tracks,  extended  in 
every  direction,  he  could  not  tell  how  far, 
though  in  the  distance  he  could  see  the  vague 
outlines  of  some  great  factory-like  building. 
The  men  began  to  carry  loads  of  the  iron  down 
to  the  beach,  and  Pete,  gripping  him  by 
the  arm  and  again  warning  him  to  not  make 
any  noise,  told  him  to  do  likewise.  At  the 
beach  they  turned  their  loads  over  to  'Frisco 
Kid,  who  loaded  them,  first  in  one  skiff  and 
then  in  the  other.  As  the  boats  settled  under 
the  weight,  he  kept  pushing  them  farther  and 
farther  out,  in  order  that  they  should  keep  clear 
of  the  bottom. 

Joe  worked  away  steadily,  though  he  could 
not  help  marveling  at  the  queerness  of  the 
whole  business.  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
mystery  about  it,  and  why  such  care  taken  to 
maintain  silence?  He  had  just  begun  to  ask 
himself  these  questions,  and  a  horrible  suspi- 
cion was  forming  itself  in  his  mind,  when  he 
heard  the  hoot  of  an  owl  from  the  direction  of 
the  beach.  Wondering  at  an  owl  being  in  so 
unlikely  a  place,  he  stooped  to  gather  a  fresh 
load  of  iron.  But  suddenly  a  man  sprang  out 
of  the  gloom,  flashing  a  dark  lantern  full  upon 
him.  Blinded  by  the  light,  he  staggered  back. 
Then  a  revolver  in  the  man's  hand  went  off. 
All  Joe  realized  was  that  he  was  being  shot  at, 
while  his  legs  manifested  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  get  away.  Even  if  he  had  so  wished, 
he  could  not  very  well  have  stayed  to  explain 
to  the  excited  man  with  the  smoking  revolver. 
So  he  took  to  his  heels  for  the  beach,  colliding 
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with  another  man  with  a  dark  lantern  who 
came  running  around  the  end  of  one  of  the 
piles  of  iron.  This  second  man  (juickly 
regained  his  feet,  and  peppered  away  at  Joe  as 
he  flew  down  the  bank. 

He  dashed  out  into  the  water  for  the  boat. 
Pete  at  the  bow  oars  and  'Frisco  Kid  at  the 
stroke  had  the  skiff's  nose  pointed  seaward  and 
were  calmly  awaiting  his  arrival.  They  had  their 
oars  all  ready  for  the  start,  but  they  held  them 
quietly  at  rest,  notwithstanding  that  both  men 
on  the  bank  had  begun  to  fire  at  them.  The 
other  skiff  lay  closer  inshore,  partially  aground. 
Bill  was  trying  to  shove  it  off,  and  was  calling 
on  the  Cockney  to  lend  a  hand ;  but  that  gen- 
tleman had  lost  his  head  completely,  and  came 
floundering  through  the  water  hard  after  Joe. 
No  sooner  had  Joe  climbed  in  over  the  stern 
than  he  followed  him.  This  extra  weight  on 
the  stern  of  the  heavily  loaded  craft  nearly 
swamped  them  ;  as  it  was,  a  dangerous  quan- 
tity of  water  was  shipped.  In  the  meantime 
the  men  on  the  bank  had  reloaded  their  pistols 
and  opened  fire  again,  this  time  with  better 
aim.  The  alarm  had  spread.  Voices  and  cries 
could  be  heard  from  the  ships  on  the  pier, 
along  which  men  were  running.  In  the  distance 
a  police  whistle  was  being  frantically  blown. 

"Get  out!"  'Frisco  Kid  shouted.  "You 
ain't  a-going  to  sink  us  if  I  know  it.  Go  and 
help  your  pardner!" 

But  the  Cockney's  teeth  were  chattering  with 
fright,  and  he  was  too  unnerved  to  move  or 
speak. 

"  T'row  ze  crazy  man  out!"  Pete  ordered 
from  the  bow.  At  this  moment  a  bullet  shat- 
tered an  oar  in  his  hand,  and  he  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  ship  a  spare  one. 

"  Give  us  a  hand,  Joe,"  'Frisco  Kid  com- 
manded. 

Joe  understood,  and  together  they  seized  the 
terror-stricken  creature  and  flung  him  over- 
board. Two  or  three  bullets  splashed  about 
him  as  he  came  to  the  surface  just  in  time  to  be 
picked  up  by  Bill,  who  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  clear. 

"  Now,"  Pete  called,  and  a  few  strokes  into 
the  darkness  quickly  took  them  out  of  the  zone 
of  fire. 

So  much  water  had  been  shipped  that  the 
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light  skiff  was  in  danger  of  sinking  at  any  mo- 
ment. While  the  other  two  rowed,  and  by  the 
Frenchman's  orders,  Joe  began  to  throw  out 
the  iron.  This  saved  them  for  the  time  being ; 
but  just  as  they  swept  alongside  the  Dazzler 
the  skiff  lurched,  shoved  a  side  under,  and 
turned  turtle,  sending  the  remainder  of  the  iron 
to  the  bottom.  Joe  and  'Frisco  Kid  came  up 
side  by  side,  and  together  they  clambered 
aboard  with  the  skiff's  painter  in  tow.  Pete 
had  already  arrived,  and  now  helped  them  out. 

By  the  time  they  had  canted  the  water  out 
of  the  swamped  boat.  Bill  and  his  partner  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  All  hands  worked  rap- 
idly, and  almost  before  Joe  could  realize,  the 
mainsail  and  jib  had  been  hoisted,  the  anchor 
broken  out,  and  the  Dazzler  was  leaping  down 
the  channel.  Off  a  bleak  piece  of  marshland. 
Bill  and  the  Cockney  said  good-by  and  cast 
loose  in  their  skiff.  Pete,  in  the  cabin,  be- 
wailed their  bad  luck  in  various  languages, 
and  sought  consolation  in  the  wine-bottle. 

The  wind  freshened  as  they  got  clear  of  the 
land,  and  soon  the  Dazzler  was  heeling  it  with 
her  lee  deck  buried  and  the  water  churning  by 
half-way  up  the  cockpit-rail.  Side-lights  had 
been  hung  out.  'Frisco  Kid  was  steering,  and 
by  his  side  sat  Joe,  pondering  over  the  events 
of  the  night. 

He  could  no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  facts. 
His  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  apprehension.  If 
he  had  done  wrong,  he  reasoned,  he  had  done 
it  through  ignorance  ;  and  he  did  not  feel  shame 
for  the  past  so  much  as  he  did  fear  of  the 
future.  His  companions  were  thieves  and  rob- 
bers—the Bay  pirates,  of  whose  unlawful  deeds 
he  had  heard  vague  tales.  And  here  he  was, 
right  in  the  midst  of  them,  already  possessing 
information  which  could  send  them  to  State's 
prison.  This  very  fact,  he  knew,  would  force 
them  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  him  and  so 
lessen  his  chances  of  escape.  But  escape  he 
would,  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

At  this  point  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
a  sharp  squall,  which  hurled  the  Dazzler  over 
till  the  sea  rushed  inboard.  'Frisco  Kid  luffed 
quickly,  at  the  same  time  slacking  off  the  main- 
sheet.  Then,  single-handed,— for  Pete  re- 
mained below,  and  Joe  sat  still  looking  idly 
on, — he  proceeded    to  reef  down. 
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Chaptek  II. 

JOE    TRIES    TAKING    FRE.N'CH    LEAVE. 

The  squall  which  had  .so  nearly  capsized  the 
Dazzler  was  of  short  duration,  but  it  marked 
the  rising  of  the  wind,  and  soon  puff  after  puff 
was  shrieking  down  upon  them  out  of  the  north. 
The  mainsail  was  s[)illing  the  wind,  and  slap- 
ping and  thrashing  about  till  it  seemed  it  would 
tear  itself  to  pieces.  The  sloop  was  rolling 
wiklh'  in  the  quick  sea  which  had  come  up. 
Everything  was  in  confusion ;  but  even  Joe's 
untrained  eye  showed  him  that  it  was  an  orderly 
confusion.  He  could  see  that  'Frisco  Kid  knew 
just  what  to  do,  and  just  how  to  do  it.  As  he 
watched  him  he  learned  a  le.sson,  the  lack  of 
which  has  made  failures  of  the  lives  of  many 
men — knowlc-iige  0/ one's  own  capacities.  'Frisco 
Kid  knew  what  he  was  able  to  do,  and  because 
of  this  he  had  confidence  in  himself.  He  was 
cool  and  self-possessed,  working  hurriedly  but 
not  carelessly.  There  was  no  bungling.  Every 
reef-point  was  drawn  down  to  stay.  Other 
accidents  might  occur,  but  the  next  squall,  or 
the  next  forty  squalls,  would  not  carry  one  of 
these  reef-knots  away. 

He  called  Joe  for'ard  to  help  stretch  the 
mainsail  by  means  of  swinging  on  the  peak  and 
throat  halyards.  To  lay  out  on  the  long  bow- 
sprit and  put  a  single  reef  in  the  jib  was  a 
slight  task  compared  with  what  had  been  al- 
ready accomplished ;  so  a  few  moments  later 
they  were  again  in  the  cockpit.  Under  the 
other  lad's  directions,  Joe  flattened  down  the 
jib-sheet,  and,  going  into  the  cabin,  let  down  a 
foot  or  so  of  centerboard.  The  excitement  of 
the  struggle  had  chased  all  unpleasant  thoughts 
from  his  mind.  Patterning  after  the  other  boy, 
he  had  retained  his  coolness.  He  had  executed 
his  orders  without  fumbling,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  undue  slowness.  Together  they 
had  exerted  their  puny  strength  in  the  face  of 
violent  nature,  and  together  they  had  outwitted 
her. 

He  came  back  to  where  his  companion 
stood  at  the  tiller  steering,  and  he  felt  proud 
of  him  and  of  himself.  And  when  he  read  the 
unspoken  praise  in  'Frisco  Kid's  eyes  he  blushed 
like  a  girl  at  her  first  compliment.  But  the 
next  instant  the  thought  flashed  across  him  that 


this  boy  was  a  thief,  a  common  thief,  and  he 
instinctively  recoiled.  His  whole  life  had  been 
sheltered  from  the  harsher  things  of  the  world. 
His  reading,  which  had  been  of  the  best,  had 
laid  a  premium  upon  honesty  and  uprightness, 
and  he  had  learned  to  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  the  criminal  classes.  So  he  drew  a  little 
away  from  'Frisco  Kid  and  remained  silent. 
But  'Frisco  Kid,  devoting  all  his  energies  to 
the  handling  of  the  sloop,  had  no  time  in  which 
to  remark  this  sudden  change  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  his  companion. 

Yet  there  was  one  thing  Joe  found  in  himself 
that  surprised  him.  While  the  thought  of 
'Frisco  Kid  being  a  thief  was  repulsive  to  him, 
'Frisco  Kid  himself  was  not.  Instead  of  feel- 
ing an  honest  desire  to  shun  him,  he  felt  drawn 
toward  him.  He  could  not  help  liking  him, 
though  he  knew  not  why.  Had  he  been  a 
little  older  he  would  have  understood  that  it 
was  the  lad's  good  qualities  which  appealed  to 
him — his  coolness  and  self-reh'ance,  his  manli- 
ness and  bravery,  and  a  certain  kindliness  and 
sympathy  in  his  nature.  As  it  was,  he  thought 
it  his  own  natural  badness  which  prevented  him 
from  disliking  'Frisco  Kid,  and  while  he  felt 
shame  at  his  own  weakness,  he  could  not 
smother  the  sort  of  regard  which  he  felt  grow- 
ing up  for  this  common  thief,  this  Bay  pirate. 

"  Take  in  two  or  three  feet  on  the  skiff's 
painter^"  commanded  'Frisco  Kid,  who  had  an 
eye  for  everything. 

The  skiff  was  towing  with  too  long  a  painter, 
and  was  behaving  very  badly.  Every  once 
in  a  while  it  would  hold  back  till  the  tow-rope 
tautened,  then  come  leaping  ahead  and  sheer- 
ing and  dropping  slack  till  it  threatened  to 
shove  its  nose  under  the  huge  whitecaps  which 
roared  hungrily  on  every  hand.  Joe  climbed 
over  the  cockpit-rail  upon  the  slippery  after- 
deck,  and  made  his  way  to  the  bitt  to  which 
the  skiff  was  fastened. 

"  Be  careful,"  'Frisco  Kid  warned,  as  a 
heavy  puff  struck  the  Dazzler  and  careened  her 
dangerously  over  on  her  side.  "  Keep  one 
turn  round  the  bitt,  and  heave  in  on  it  when 
the  painter  slacks." 

It  was  ticklish  work  for  a  greenhorn.  Joe 
threw  off  all  the  turns  save  the  last,  which  he 
held   with   one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
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attempted  to  bring  in  on  the  painter.  But  at 
that  instant  it  tightened  with  a  tremendous 
jerk,  the  boat  sheering  sharply  into  the  crest 
of  a  heavy  sea.  The  rope  sh'pped  froin  his 
hands  and  began  to  fly  out  over  the  stern.  He 
clutched  it  frantically,  and  was  dragged  after  it 
over  the  sloping  deck. 

"Let  her  go!  Let  her  gol"  'Frisco  Kid 
roared. 

Joe  let  go  just  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
going  overboard,  and  the  skiff  dropped  rapidly 
astern.  He  glanced  in  a  shamefaced  way  at 
his  companion,  expecting  to  be  sharply  repri- 
manded for  his  awkwardness.  But  'Frisco  Kid 
smiled  good-naturedly. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "No  bones 
broke,  and  nobody  overboard.  Better  to  lose 
a  boat  than  a  man  any  day.  That  's  what  I 
say.  Besides,  I  should  n't  have  sent  you  out 
there.  And  there  's  no  harm  done.  We  can 
pick  it  up  all  right.  Go  in  and  drop  some  more 
centerboard,— a  couple  of  feet,— and  then  come 
out  and  do  what  I  tell  you.  But  don't  be  in  a 
hurry.     Take  it  easy  and  sure." 

Joe  dropped  the  centerboard,  and  returned, 
to  be  stationed  at  the  jib-sheet. 

"Hard  a-lee!"  'Frisco  Kid  cried,  throwing 
the  tiller  down  and  following  it  with  his  body. 
"Cast  off!  That  's  right!  Now  lend  a  hand 
on  the  main-sheet! " 

Together,  hand  over  hand,  they  came  in  on 
the  reefed  mainsail.  Joe  began  to  warm  up 
with  the  work.  The  Dazzler  turned  on  her  heel 
like  a  race-horse  and  swept  into  the  wind,  her 
canvas  snarling  and  her  sheets  slatting  like  hail. 

"  Draw  down  the  jib-sheet!  " 

Joe  obeyed,  and  the  head-sail,  filling,  forced 
her  off  on  the  other  tack.  This  manceuver  had 
turned  Pete's  bunk  from  the  lee  to  the  weather 
side,  and  rolled  him  out  on  the  cabin  floor, 
where  he  lay  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

'Frisco  Kid,  with  his  back  against  the  tiller, 
and  holding  the  sloop  off  that  it  might  cover 
their  previous  course,  looked  at  him  with  an 
e.xpression  of  disgust,  and  muttered :  "  The 
dog!  We  could  well  go  to  the  bottom,  for  all 
he  'd  care  or  do!  " 

Twice  they  tacked,  trying  to  go  over  the 
same  ground,  and  then  Joe  discovered  the  skiff 
bobbing  to  windward  in  the  starlit  darkness. 


"  Plenty  of  time,"  'Frisco  Kid  cautioned, 
shooting  the  Dazzler  into  the  wind  toward  it 
and  gradually  losing  headway. 

"Now!" 

Joe  leaned  over  the  side,  grasped  the  trailing 
painter,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  bitt.  Then 
they  tacked  ship  again  and  started  on  their  way. 
Joe  still  felt  sore  over  the  trouble  he  had 
caused,  but  'Frisco  Kid  (juickly  put  him  at 
ease. 

"  Oh,  that 's  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Everybody 
does  that  when  they  're  beginning.  Now,  some 
men  forget  all  about  the  trouble  they  had  in 
learning,  and  get  mad  when  a  greeny  makes  a 
mistake.      I  never  do.     Why,  I  remember — " 

And  here  he  told  Joe  of  many  of  the  mis- 
haps which  fell  to  him  when,  as  a  little  lad,  he 
first  went  on  the  water,  and  of  some  of  the 
severe  punishments  for  the  same  which  were 
measured  out  to  him.  He  had  passed  the  run- 
ning end  of  a  lanyard  over  the  tiller-neck,  and, 
as  they  talked,  they  sat  side  by  side  and  close 
against  each  other,  in  the  shelter  of  the  cockpit. 

"What  place  is  that?"  Joe  asked  as  they 
flew  by  a  lighthouse  perched  on  a  rocky  head- 
land. 

"  Goat  Island.  They  've  got  a  naval  train- 
ing-station for  boys  over  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  torpedo  magazine.  There  's  jolly  good  fish- 
ing, too — rock-cod.  We  '11  pass  to  the  lee  of 
it  and  make  across  and  anchor  in  the  shelter  of 
Angel  Island.  There  's  a  quarantine  station 
there.  Then,  when  Pete  gets  sober,  we  '11  know 
where  he  wants  to  go.  You  can  turn  in  now 
and  get  some  sleep.     I  can  manage  all  right." 

Joe  shook  his  head.  There  had  been  too 
much  e.xcitement  for  him  to  feel  in  the  least  like 
sleeping.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it, 
with  the  Dazzler  leaping  and  surging  along, 
and  shattering  the  seas  into  clouds  of  spray  on 
her  weather  bow.  His  clothes  had  half  dried 
already,  and  he  preferred  to  stay  on  deck  and 
enjoy  it.  The  lights  of  Oakland  had  dwindled 
till  they  made  only  a  hazy  flare  against  the  sky  ; 
but  to  the  south  the  San  Francisco  lights,  top- 
ping hills  and  sinking  into  valleys,  stretched 
miles  upon  miles.  Starting  from  the  great 
ferry  building  and  passing  on  to  Telegraph 
Hill,  Joe  was  soon  able  to  locate  the  principal 
places  of  the  city.     Somewhere  over  in  that 
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maze  of  light  and  shadow  was  tlie  humc  of  liis 
father,  and  perhaps  even  now  they  were  think- 
ing and  worrying  about  him ;  and  over  there 
his  sister  Bessie  was  sleeping  cozily,  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  wonder  why  her  bro- 
ther Joe  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast. 
Joe  shivered.  It  was  ahnost  morning.  Then, 
slowly,  his  head  drooped  over  on  'Frisco  Kid's 
shoulder,  and  soon  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"Come!  Wake  up!  \\'e  're  going  into 
anchor." 

Joe  roused  with  a  start,  bewildered  at  the 
unusual  scene ;  for  sleep  had  banished  his 
troubles  for  the  time  being,  and  he  knew  not 
where  he  was.  Then  he  remembered.  The 
wind  had  dropped  with  the  night.  Beyond, 
the  heavy  after-sea  was  still  rolling,  but  the 
Dazzler  was  creeping  up  in  the  shelter  of  a 
rocky  island.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air 
had  the  snap  and  vigor  of  early  morning  about 
it.  The  rippling  water  was  laughing  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  just  shouldering  above  the  east- 
ern sky-line.  To  the  south  lay  Alcatraz  Isl- 
and, and  from  its  gun-crowned  heights  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  saluted  the  day.  In  the  west 
the  Golden  Gate  yawned  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  full-rigged 
ship,  with  her  lightest  canvas,  even  to  the  sky- 
sails,  set,  was  coming  slowly  in  on  the  flood-tide. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight.  Joe  rubbed  the  sleep 
from  his  eyes  and  remained  gazing  till  'Frisco 
Kid  told  him  to  go  for'ard  and  make  ready 
for  dropping  the  anchor. 

"  Overhaul  about  fifty  fathoms  of  chain,"  he 
ordered,  "  and  then  stand  by."  He  eased  the 
sloop  gently  into  the  wind,  at  the  same  time 
casting  of!  the  jib-sheet.  "  Let  go  the  jib-hal- 
yards and  come  in  on  tlie  downhaul !  " 

Joe  had  seen  the  manceuver  performed  the 
previous  night,  and  so  was  able  to  carry  it  out 
with  fair  success. 

"Now!  Over  with  the  mud-hook!  AVatch 
out  for  turns!      Lively,  now!" 

The  chain  flew  out  with  startling  rapidity, 
and  brought  the  Dazzler  to  rest.  'Frisco  Kid 
went  for'ard  to  help,  and  together  they  lowered 
the  mainsail,  furled  it  in  shipshape  manner, 
made  all  fast  with  the  gaskets,  and  put  the 
crutches  under  the  main-boom. 


"  Here  's  a  bucket."  'Frisco  Kid  passed 
him  the  article  in  question.  "  Wash  down  the 
decks,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  water,  nor  of 
the  dirt,  neither.  Here  's  a  broom.  Give  it 
what  for,  and  have  everything  shining.  A\'hen 
you  get  that  done,  bail  out  the  skiff  ;  she  opened 
her  seams  a  little  last  night..  I  'm  going  below 
to  cook  breakfast." 

The  water  was  soon  slushing  merrily  over  the 
deck,  while  the  smoke  pouring  from  the  cabin 
stove  carried  a  promise  of  good  things  to 
come.  Time  and  again  Joe  lifted  his  head 
from  his  task  to  take  in  the  scene.  It  was  one 
to  appeal  to  any  healthy  boy,  and  he  was  no 
exception.  The  romance  of  it  stirred  him 
strangely,  and  his  happiness  would  have  been 
complete  could  he  have  escaped  remembering 
who  and  what  his  companions  were.  But  the 
thought  of  this,  and  of  Pete  in  his  bleary, 
drunken  sleep  below,  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
day.  He  had  been  unused  to  such  things,  and 
was  shocked  at  the  harsh  reality  of  life.  But 
instead  of  hurting  him,  as  it  might  a  lad  of 
weaker  nature,  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  It 
strengthened  his  desire  to  be  clean  and  strong, 
and  to  not  be  ashamed  of  himself  in  his  own 
eyes.  He  glanced  about  him  and  sighed. 
Why  could  not  men  be  honest  and  true?  It 
seemed  too  bad  that  he  must  go  away  and 
leave  all  this ;  but  the  events  of  the  night  were 
strong  upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  in  order  to 
be  true  to  himself  he  must  escape. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  called  to  breakfast. 
He  discovered  that  'Frisco  Kid  was  as  good  a 
cook  as  he  was  sailor,  and  made  haste  to  do 
justice  to  the  fare.  There  were  mush  and  con- 
densed milk,  beefsteak  and  fried  potatoes,  and 
all  topped,  off  with  good  French  bread,  butter, 
and  coffee.  Pete  did  not  join  them,  though 
'Frisco  Kid  attempted  a  couple  of  times  to 
rouse  him.  He  mumbled  and  grunted,  half 
opened  his  bleared  eyes,  then  went  to  snoring 
again. 

"  Can't  tell  when  he  's  going  to  get  those 
spells,"  'Frisco  Kid  e.xplained,  when  Joe,  hav- 
ing finished  washing  the  dishes,  came  on  deck. 
"  Sometimes  he  won't  get  that  way  for  a  month, 
and  others  he  w-on't  be  decent  for  a  week  at  a 
stretch.  Sometimes  he  's  good-natured,  and 
sometimes  he  's  dangerous.    So  the  best  thing  to 
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do  is  to  let  him  alone  and  keep  out  of  his  way. 
And  don't  cross  him,  for  if  you  do  there  's 
liable  to  be  trouble." 

"  Come  on  ;  let  's  take  a  swim,"  he  added, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject  to  one  more 
agreeable.     "  Can  you  swim?  " 

Joe  nodded.  'J  What  's  that  place?"  he 
asked  as  he  poised  before  diving,  pointing  to- 
ward a  sheltered  beach  on  the  island,  where 
there  were  several  buildings  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  tents. 

"Quarantine  station.  Lots  of  smallpox  com- 
ing in  now  on  the  China  steamers,  and  they 
make  them  go  there  till  the  doctors  say  they  're 
.safe  to  land.  I  tell  you,  they  're  strict  about 
it,  too.      Why  —  " 

Splash!  Had  'Frisco  Kid  finished  his  sen- 
tence just  then,  instead  of  diving  overboard, 
much  trouble  might  have  been  saved  to  Joe. 
But  he  did  not  finish  it,  and  Joe  dived  after  him. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  'Frisco  Kid  suggested 
half  an  hour  later,  while  they  clung  to  the  bob- 
stay  preparatory  to  climbing  out.  "  Let  's 
catch  a  mess  of  fish  for  dinner,  and  then  turn 
in  ajid  make  up  for  the  sleep  we  lost  last  night. 
What  d'  you  say?  " 

They  made  a  race  to  clamber  aboard,  but 
Joe  was  shoved  over  the  side  again.  When  he 
finally  did  arrive,  the  other  lad  had  brought  to 
light  a  pair  of  heavily  leaded,  large-hooked 
lines,  and  a  mackerel-keg  of  salt  sardines. 

"Bait,"  he  said.  "Just  shove  a  whole  one 
on.  They  're  not  a  bit  partic'lar.  Swallow  the 
bait,  hook  and  all,  and  go— that  's  their  caper. 
The  fellow  that  don't  catch  first  fish  has  to 
clean  'em." 

Both  sinkers  started  on  their  long  descent 
together,  and  seventy  feet  of  line  whizzed  out 
before  they  came  to  rest.  But  at  the  instant 
his  sinker  touched  the  bottom  Joe  felt  the 
struggling  jerks  of  a  hooked  fish.  As  he  began 
to  haul  in  he  glanced  at  'Frisco  Kid,  and  saw 
that  he,  too,  had  evidently  captured  a  finny 
prize.  The  race  between  them  was  e.xciting. 
Hand  over  hand  the  wet  lines  flashed  inboard ; 
but  'Frisco  Kid  was  more  expert,  and  his  fish 
tumbled  into  the  cockpit  first.  Joe's  followed 
an  instant  later—  a  three-pound  rock-cod.  He 
was  wild  with  joy.  It  was  magnificent,  the 
larcrest  fish  he  had  ever  landed  or  ever  seen 


landed.  Over  went  the  lines  again,  and  up 
they  came  with  two  mates  of  the  ones  already 
captured.  It  was  sport  royal.  Joe  would  have 
certainly  continued  till  he  had  fished  the  Bay 
empty  had  not  'Frisco  Kid  persuaded  him  to 
stop. 

"  We  've  got  enough  for  three  meals  now," 
he  said,  "  so  there  's  no  use  in  having  them 
spoil.  Besides,  the  more  you  catch,  the  more 
you  clean,  and  you  'd  better  start  in  right  away. 
I  'm  going  to  bed." 

Joe  did  not  mind.  In  fact,  he  was  glad  he 
had  not  caught  the  first  fish,  for  it  helped  out 
a  little  plan  which  had  come  to  him  while  in 
swimming.  He  threw  the  last  cleaned  fish  into 
a  bucket  of  water,  and  glanced  about  him.  The 
quarantine  station  was  a  bare  half-mile  away, 
and  he  could  make  out  a  soldier  pacing  up  and 
down  at  sentry  duty  on  the  beach.  Going  into 
the  cabin,  he  listened  to  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  sleepers.  He  had  to  pass  so  close  to 
'Frisco  Kid  to  get  his  bundle  of  clothes  that  he 
decided  not  to  take  them.  Returning  outside, 
he  carefully  pulled  the  skiff  alongside,  got 
aboard  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  cast  oflF. 

At  first  he  rowed  very  gently  in  the  direction 
of  the  station,  fearing  the  chance  of  noise  if  he 
made  undue  haste.  But  gradually  he  increased 
the  strength  of  his  strokes  till  he  had  settled 
down  to  the  regular  stride.  When  he  had  cov- 
ered half  the  distance  he  glanced  about.  Es- 
cape was  sure  now,  for  he  knew,  even  if  he 
were  discovered,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Dazzler  to  get  under  way  and  head  him  off 
before  he  made  the  land  and  the  protection  of 
that  man  who  wore  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  report  of  a  gun  came  to  him  from  the 
shore,  but  his  back  was  in  that  direction  and  he 
did  ndt  bother  to  turn  around.  A  second  re- 
port followed,  and  a  bullet  cut  the  water  within 
a  couple  of  feet  of  his  oar-blade.  This  time 
he  did  turn  around.  The  soldier  on  the  beach 
was  leveling  his  rifle  at  him  for  a  third  shot. 

Chapter    III. 

JOE    LOSES    LIBERTY,    AND    FINDS    A    FRIEND. 

Joe  was  in  a  predicament,  and  a  very  tan- 
talizing one  at  that.  A  few  minutes  of  hard 
rowinsr  would  bring  him  to  the  beach  and  to 
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safety ;  but  on  tiiat  beach,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  stood  a  United  States  soldier  who 
persisted  in  firing  at  him. 

When  Joe  saw  the  gun  aimed  at  him  for  the 
third  time,  he  backed  water  hastily.  As  a  re- 
sult the  skiff  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  soldier, 
lowering  his  rifle,  regarded  him  intently. 


Joe  thought  rapidly.  The  island  was  large. 
Perhaps  there  were  no  soldiers  farther  on,  and 
if  he  only  once  got  ashore  he  did  not  care  how 
quickly  they  captured  him.  He  might  catch 
the  smallpo.x',  but  even  that  was  better  than 
going  back  to  the  Bay  pirates.  He  wiiirled 
the  skiff  half  about  to  the  ri  '  threw  all 
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"  I  want  to  come  ashore!  Important!  "  Joe 
shouted  out  to  him. 

The  man  in  uniform  shook  his  head. 

"  But  it  's  important,  I  tell  you!  Won't  you 
let  me  come  ashore?  " 

He  took  a  hurried  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  Dazzler.  'I"he  shots  had  evidently  awakened 
Pete  ;  for  the  mainsail  had  been  hoisted,  and  as 
he  looked  he  saw  the  anchor  broken  out  and 
the  jib  flung  to  the  breeze. 

"  Can't  land  here!  "  the  soldier  shouted  hack. 
"  Smallpo.v!  " 

"But  I  must!"  he  cried,  choking  down  a 
half-sob  and  preparing  to  row. 

"  Then  I  '11  .shoot,"  was  the  cheering  re- 
sponse, and  the  rifle  came  to  shoulder  again. 

Vol.  XXIX. —  loo-ioi. 


his  strength  against  the  oars.  The  cove  was 
quite  wide,  and  the  nearest  point  which  he 
must  go  around  a  good  distance  away.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  sailor  he  would  have  gone 
in  the  other  direction  for  the  opposite  point, 
and  thus  had  the  wind  on  his  pursuers.  As  it 
was,  the  Dazzler  had  a  beam  wind  in  which  to 
overtake  him. 

It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  a  while.  The  breeze 
was  light  and  not  very  steady,  so  sometimes  he 
gained  and  sometimes  they.  Once  it  freshened 
till  the  sloop  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
him,  and  then  it  dropped  suddenly  flat,  the 
Dazzler's  big  mainsail  flapping  idly  from  side  to 
side. 

"Ah!   vou  steal  ze  skiff,  eh?"  Pete  howled 
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at  him,  running  into  the  cabin  for  his  rifle.  "  I 
fix  you!  You  come  back  queeck,or  I  kill  you  I  " 
But  he  knew  the  soldier  was  watching  them 
from  the  shore,  and  did  not  dare  to  fire,  even 
over  the  lad's  head. 

Joe  did  not  think  of  this,  for  he,  who  had 
never  been  shot  at  in  all  his  previous  life,  had 
been  under  fire  twice  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  Once  more  or  less  could  n't  amount  to 
much.  So  he  pulled  steadily  away,  while  Pete 
raved  like  a  wild  man,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  punishments  once  he  laid  hands  upon 
him  again.  To  complicate  matters,  'Frisco  Kid 
waxed  mutinous. 

"Just  you  shoot  him  and  I  '11  see  you  hung 
for  it,  see  if  I  don't,''  he  threatened.  "  You  'd 
better  let  him  go.  He  's  a  good  boy  and  all 
right,  and  not  raised  for  the  life  you  and  I  are 
leading." 

"You  too,  eh!"  the  Frenchman  shrieked, 
beside  himself  with  rage.  "  Den  I  fix  you,  you 
rat!" 

He  made  a  rush  for  the  boy,  but  'Frisco  Kid 
led  him  a  lively  chase  from  cockpit  to  bowsprit 
and  back  again.  A  sharp  capful  of  wind  arriv- 
ing just  then,  Pete  abandoned  the  one  chase  for 
the  other.  Springing  to  the  tiller  and  slacking 
away  on  the  main-sheet,  —  for  the  wind  favored, 
— he  headed  the  sloop  down  upon  Joe.  The 
latter  made  one  tremendous  spurt,  then  gave  up 
in  despair  and  hauled  in  his  oars.  Pete  let  go 
the  main-sheet,  lost  steerage-way  as  he  rounded 
up  alongside  the  motionless  skiflf,  and  dragged 
Joe  out. 

"  Keep  mum,"  'Frisco  Kid  whispered  to  him 
while  the  irate  Frenchman  was  busy  fastening 
the  painter.  "  Don't  talk  back.  Let  him  say 
all  he  wants  to,  and  keep  quiet.  It  '11  be  better 
for  you." 

But  Joe's  Anglo-Saxon  blood  was  up  and  he 
did  not  heed. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Pete,  or  whatever  your 
name  is,"  he  commenced,  "  I  give  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  want  to  quit,  and  that  I  'm 
going  to  quit.  So  vou  'd  better  put  me  ashore 
at  once.  If  you  don't,  I  '11  put  vou  in  prison, 
or  my  name  's  not  Joe  Bronson." 

'Frisco  Kid  waited  the  outcome  fearfully. 
Pete  was  aghast.  He  was  being  defied  aboard 
his  own  vessel,  and  by  a  boy.     Never  had  such 


a  thing  been  heard  of.  He  knew  he  was  com- 
mitting an  unlawful  act  in  detaining  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid  to  let  him  go 
with  the  information  he  had  gathered  concern- 
ing the  sloop  and  its  occupation.  The  boy  had 
spoken  the  unpleasant  truth  when  he  said  he 
could  send  him  to  prison.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  bully  him. 

"  You  will,  eh  ?  "  His  shrill  voice  rose  wrath- 
fully.  "  Den  you  come  too.  You  row  ze  boat 
last-a  night — answer  me  dat!  You  steal  ze 
iron — answer  me  dat !  You  run  away — answer 
me  dat!  And  den  you  say  you  put  me  in  jail? 
Bah!" 

"  But  I  did  n't  know,"  Joe  protested. 

"  Ha,  ha!  Dat  is  funny.  You  tell  dat  to 
ze  judge;  mebbe  him  laugh,  eh?  " 

"  I  say  I  did  n't,"  Joe  reiterated  manfully. 
"  I  did  n't  know  I  'd  shipped  along  with  a  lot 
of  pirates  and  thieves." 

'Frisco  Kid  winced  at  this  epithet,  and  had 
Joe  been  looking  at  him  he  would  have  seen 
the  red  flush  of  shame  mount  to  his  face. 

"  .\nd  now  that  I  do  know,"  he  continued, 
"  I  wish  to  be  put  ashore.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  law,  but  I  do  know  right  and 
wrong,  and  I  'm  willing  to  take  my  chance  with 
any  judge  for  whatever  wrong  I  have  done — 
with  all  the  judges  in  the  LTnjted  States,  for  that 
matter.  And  that  's  more  than  you  can  say, 
Mr.  Pete." 

"  You  say  dat,  eh?  Yaire  good.  But  you 
are  one  big  t'ief — " 

"I  'm  not!  Don't  you  dare  call  me  that 
again!"  Joe's  face  was  pale,  and  he  was 
trembling — but  not  with  fear. 

"T'ief!"  the  Frenchman  taunted  back. 

"You  lie!" 

Joe  had  not  been  a  boy  among  boys  for 
nothing.  He  knew  the  penalty  which  attached 
itself  to  the  words  he  had  just  spoken,  and  he 
expected  to  receive  it.  So  he  was  not  over- 
much surprised  when  he  picked  himself  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  an  instant  later, 
his  head  still  ringing  from  a  stiff  blow  between 
the  eyes. 

"  Say  dat  one  time  more,"  Pete  bullied,  his 
fist  raised  and  prepared  to  strike. 

Tears  of  anger  stood  in  Joe's  eyes,  but  he 
was  calm  and  in  dead  earnest.     "  When  vou 
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say  I  am  a  thief,  Pete,  you  lie.     You  can  kill 
me,  but  still  I  will  say  you  lie." 

"  No,  you  don't!"  'Frisco  Kid  had  darted 
in  like  a  wildcat,  preventing  a  second  blow 
and  shoving  the  Frenchman  back  across  the 
cockpit. 

"  Vou  leave  the  boy  alone,"  he  continued, 
suddenly  unshipping  and  arming  himself  with 
the  heavy  iron  tiller,  and  standing  between 
them.  "  This  thing  's  gone  just  about  as  far  as 
it  's  going  to  go.  Vou  big  fool,  can't  you  see 
the  stuff  the  boy  's  made  out  of?  He  speaks 
true.  He  's  right,  and  he  knows  it,  and  you 
could  kill  him  and  he  would  n't  give  in. 
There  's  my  hand  on  it,  Joe."  He  turned  and 
extended  his  hand  to  Joe,  who  returned  the 
grip.  "  You  've  got  spunk,  and  you  're  not 
afraid  to  show  it." 

Pete's  mouth  twisted  itself  in  a  sickly  smile, 
but  the  evil  gleam  in  his  eyes  gave  it  the  lie. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  "Ah! 
So?  He  does  not  dee-sire  dat  I  him  call  pet 
names.  Ha,  ha!  It  is  only  ze  sailor-man 
play.  Let  us— what  you  call — forgive  and 
forget,  eh?     Vaire  good;  forgive  and  forget." 

He  reached  out  his  hand,  but  Joe  refused  to 
take  it.  'Frisco  Kid  nodded  approval,  while 
Pete,  still  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  smiling, 
passed  into  the  cabin. 

"  Slack  off  ze  main-sheet,"  he  called  out, 
"  and  run  down  for  Hunter's  Point.  For  one 
time  I  will  cook  ze  dinner,  and  den  you  will 
say  dat  it  is  ze  vaire  good  dinner.  Ah! 
Pete  is  ze  great  cook!" 

"That  's  the  way  he  always  does — gets  real 
good  and  cooks  when  he  wants  to  make  up," 
'Frisco  Kid  hazarded,  slipping  the  tiller  into  the 
rudder-head  and  obeying  the  order.  "  But 
even  then  you  can't  trust  him." 

Joe  nodded  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation.  He  was 
still  trembling  from  the  excitement  of  the  last 
few  moments,  while  deep  down  he  questioned 
himself  on  how  he  had  behaved,  and  found 
naught  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  afternoon  sea-breeze  had  sprung  up  and 
was  now  rioting  in  from  the  Pacific.  Angel 
Island  was  fast  dropping  astern,  and  the  water- 
front of  San  Francisco  showing  up,  as  the  Daz- 
zler  plowed  along  before  it.     Soon  thev  were 


in  the  midst  of  the  shipping,  passing  in  and  out 
among  the  vessels  which  had  come  from  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  Later  they 
crossed  the  fairway,  where  the  ferry  steamers, 
crowded  with  passengers,  passed  backward  and 
forward  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
One  came  so  close  that  the  passengers  crowded 
to  the  side  to  see  the  gallant  little  sloop  and 
the  two  boys  in  the  cockpit.  Joe  gazed  almost 
enviously  at  the  row  of  down-turned  faces. 
They  all  were  going  to  their  homes,  while  he — 
he  was  going  he  knew  not  whither,  at  tiie  will 
of  Pete  Le  Maire.  He  was  half  tempted  to 
cry  out  for  help ;  but  the  foolishness  of  such 
an  act  struck  him,  and  he  held  his  tongue. 
Turning  his  head,  his  eyes  wandered  along  the 
smoky  heights  of  the  city,  and  he  fell  to 
musing  on  the  strange  ways  of  men  and  ships 
on  the  sea. 

'Frisco  Kid  watched  him  from  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  following  his  thoughts  as  accurately  as 
though  he  spoke  them  aloud. 

"Got  a  home  over  there  somewhere?"  lie 
queried  suddenly,  waving  his  hand  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  city. 

Joe  started,  so  correctly  had  his  thought  been 
anticipated.     "  Yes,"  he  said  simply. 

"Tell  us  about  it." 

Joe  rapidly  descrilied  his  home,  though 
forced  to  go  into  greater  detail  because  of  the 
curious  questions  of  his  companion.  'Frisco 
Kid  was  interested  in  everything,  especially  in 
Mrs.  Bronson  and  Bessie.  Of  the  latter  he 
could  not  seem  to  tire,  and  poured  forth  ques- 
tion after  question  concerning  her.  So  peculiar 
and  artless  were  some  of  them  that  Joe  could 
hardly  forbear  to  smile. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  your  home,"  he  said, 
when  he  at  last  had  finished. 

'Frisco  Kid  seemed  suddenly  to  harden,  and 
his  face  took  on  a  stern  look  which  the  other 
had  never  seen  there  before.  He  swung  his 
foot  idly  to  and  fro,  and  lifted  a  dull  eye  to 
the  main-peak  blocks,  with  w-hich,  by  the  way, 
there  was  nothing  the  matter. 

"  Go  ahead,"  the  other  encouraged. 

"  I  have  n't  no  home." 

The  four  words  left  his  mouth  as  though 
they  had  been  forcibly  ejected,  and  his  lips 
came  together  after  tliem  almost  with  a  snap. 
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Joe  saw  he  had  touched  a  tender  spot,  and 
strove  to  ease  the  way  out  of  it  again.  "  Then 
the  home  you  did  have."  He  did  not  dream 
that  there  were  lads  in  the  world  who  never  had 
known  homes,  or  that  he  had  only  succeeded 
in  probing  deeper. 

"  Never  had  none." 

"Oh!"     His   interest   was   amused,  and   he 


tiller,  while  they  went  in  to  eat.  Both  lads 
hailed  his  advent  with  feelings  of  relief,  and 
the  awkwardness  vanished  over  the  dinner, 
which  was  all  their  skipper  had  claimed  it  to 
be.  -Afterward  'Frisco  Kid  relieved  Pete,  and 
while  he  was  eating,  Joe  washed  up  the  dishes 
and  put  the  cabin  shipshape.  Then  they  all 
tr.Ttliered  in  the  stern,  where  the  captain  stro\-e 


*■    FRISCO    Kin    INSIANTLY     NA 

now  threw  solicitude  to  the  winds.  "Any 
sisters?  " 

"  Nope." 

"  Mother?  " 

"  I  was  so  young  when  she  died  that  I  don't 
remember  her." 

"  Father?  " 

"  I  never  saw  much  of  him.  He  went  to  sea, 
—  anyhow,  he  disappeared." 

"  Oh! "  Joe  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
an  oppressive  silence,  broken  only  by  the  churn 
of  the  Dazzler's  forefoot,  fell  upon  them. 

Just  then   Pete  came  out  to  relieve  at   the 


MED    IT    AS   THE    'REINDEER.'" 

to  increase  the  general  cordiaUty  by  entertain- 
ing them  with  descriptions  of  life  among  the 
pearl-divers  of  the  South  Seas. 

In  this  fashion  the  afternoon  wore  away. 
They  had  long  since  left  San  Francisco  be- 
hind, rounded  Hunter's  Point,  and  were  now 
skirting  the  San  Mateo  shore.  Joe  caught  a 
glimpse,  once,  of  a  party  of  cyclists  rounding  a 
cliff  on  the  San  Bruno  Road,  and  remembered 
the  time  when  he  had  gone  over  the  same 
ground  on  his  own  wheel.  That  was  only  a 
month  or  two  before,  but  it  seemed  an  age  to  him 
now,  so  much  had  there  been  to  come  between. 
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By  the  time  supper  had  been  eaten  and  the 
things  cleared  away,  they  were  well  down  the 
Bay,  off  the  marshes  behind  which  Redwood 
City  clustered.  The  wind  had  gone  down  witii 
the  sun,  and  the  Dazzler  w-as  making  but  little 
headway,  when  they  sighted  a  sloop  bearing 
down  upon  them  on  the  dying  wind.  'Frisco 
Kid  instantly  named  it  as  the  "  Reindeer,"  to 
which  Pete,  after  a  deep  scrutiny,  agreed.  He 
seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the  meeting. 

"  Epont  Nelson  runs  her,"  'Frisco  Kid  in- 
formed Joe.  "  They  've  got  something  big 
down  here,  and  they  're  always  after  Pete  to 
tackle  it  with  them.  He  knows  more  about  it, 
whatever  it  is." 

Joe  nodded  and  looked  at  the  approaching 
craft  curiously.  Though  somewhat  larger,  it 
was  built  on  about  the  same  lines  as  the  Daz- 
zler—  which  meant,  above  evervthing  else,  that 
it  was  built  for  speed.  The  mainsail  was  so 
large  that  it  was  more  like  that  of  a  racing- 
yacht,  and  it  carried  the  points  for  no  less  than 
three  reefs  in  case  of  rough  weather.  Aloft 
and  on  deck  everything  was  in  place ;  nothing 
was  untidy  or  useless.  From  running-gear  to 
standing-rigging,  everything  bore  evidence  of 
thorough  order  and  smart  seamanship. 

The  Reindeer  came  up  slowly  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  and  went  to  anchor  not  a  biscuit- 
toss  away.  Pete  followed  suit  with  the  Daz- 
zler, and  then  went  in  the  skiff  to  pay  them  a 
visit.  The  two  lads  stretched  themselves  out 
on  top  of  the  cabin  and  awaited  his  return. 

"  Do  you  like  the  life?  "    Joe  broke  silence. 

The  other  turned  on  his  elbow.  "Well  —  I 
do,  and  then  again  I  don't.  The  fresh  air  and 
the  salt  water,  and  all  that,  and  the  freedom — 
that  's  all  right ;  but  I  don't  like  the— the— " 
He  paused  a  moment,  as  though  his  tongue  had 
failed  in  its  duty,  and  then  blurted  out,  "  the 
stealing." 

"Then  why  don't  you  quit  it?"  Joe  liked 
the  lad  more  than  he  dared  confe.ss,  and  he 
felt  a  sudden  missionary  zeal  come  upon  him. 

"  I  will,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  turn  my  hand 
to  something  else." 

"  But  why  not  now?  " 

Now  is  the  accepted  time,  was  ringing  in  Joe's 
ears,  and  if  the  other  wished  to  leave,  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  he  did  not,  and  at  once. 
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"  Where  can  I  go?  What  can  I  do? 
There  's  nobody  in  all  the  world  to  lend  me  a 
hand,  just  as  there  never  has  been.  I  tried  it 
once,  and  learned  my  lesson  too  well  to  do  it 
again  in  a  hurry." 

"  Well,  when  I  get  out  of  this  I  'm  going 
home.  Guess  my  father  was  right,  after  all. 
And  I  don't  see — maybe— what  's  the  matter 
with  you  going  with  me?  "  He  said  this  last 
impulsively,  without  thinking,  and  'Frisco  Kid 
knew  it. 

■'  You  don'tknow  what  you're  talking  about," 
he  answered.  "  Fancy  me  going  off  with  you! 
What  'd  your  father  say?  And — and  the  rest? 
How  would  he  think  of  me?  .And  what  'd  he 
do?" 

Joe  felt  sick  at  heart.  He  realized  that  in 
tlie  spirit  of  the  moment  he  had  given  an  in- 
vitation which,  on  sober  thought,  he  knew 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out.  He  tried  to 
imagine  his  father  receiving  in  his  own  house  a 
stranger  like  'Frisco  Kid.  No,  that  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Then,  forgetting  his  own  flight, 
he  fell  to  racking  his  brains  for  some  other 
method  by  which  'Frisco  Kid  could  get  away 
from  his  present  surroundings. 

"  He  might  turn  me  over  to  the  police,"  the 
other  went  on,  "  and  send  me  to  a  refuge.  I  'd 
die  first,  before  I  'd  let  that  happen  to  me. 
And  liesides,  Joe,  I  'm  not  of  your  kind,  and 
you  know  it.  Why,  I  'd  be  like  a  fish  out  of 
w-ater,  what  with  all  the  things  I  don't  know. 
Nope ;  I  guess  I  'II  have  to  wait  a  little  before 
I  strike  out.  But  there  's  only  one  thing  for 
you  to  do,  and  that  's  to  go  straight  home. 
First  chance  I  get,  I  '11  land  you,  and  then  deal 
with  Pete—" 

"  No,  you  don't,"  Joe  interrupted  hotly. 
"  When  I  leave  I  'm  not  going  to  leave  you  in 
trouble  on  my  account.  So  don't  you  try  any- 
thing like  that.  I  '11  get  away,  never  fear ;  and 
if  I  can  figure  it  out,  I  want  you  to  come  along 
too  — come  along,  anyway,  and  figure  it  out 
afterwards.     What  d'  you  say?  " 

'Frisco  Kid  shook  his  head,  and,  gazing  up 
at  the  starlit  heavens,  wandered  off  into  day- 
dreams of  the  life  he  would  like  to  lead,  but 
from  which  he  seemed  inexorably  shut  out. 
The  seriousness  of  life  was  striking  deeper  than 
ever  into  Joe's  heart,  and  he  lay  silent,  think- 
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ing  hard.  A  mumble  of  heavy  voices  came  to 
them  from  the  Reindeer  ;  from  the  land  the  sol- 
emn notes  of  a  church  bell  floated  across  the 
water ;  while  the  summer  night  wrapped  them 
slowly  in  its  warm  darkness. 

Chapter  IV. 

'FRISCO    KID    TELLS    HIS    STORV. 

After  the  conversation  died  away,  the  two 
lads  lay  upon  the  cabin  for  perhaps  an  hour. 

Then,  without  saying  a  word,  'Frisco  Kid 
went  below  and  struck  a  light.  Joe  could  hear 
him  fumbling  about,  and  a  little  later  heard  his 
own  name  called  softly.  On  going  into  the 
cabin,  he  saw  'Frisco  Kid  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bunk,  a  sailor's  ditty-box  on  his  knees,  and 
in  his  hand  a  carefully  folded  page  from  a 
magazine. 

"  Does  she  look  like  this?  "  he  asked,  smooth- 
ing it  out  and  turning  it  that  the  other  might 
see. 

It  was  a  half-page  illustration  of  two  girls 
and  a  boy,  grouped  in  an  old-fashioned,  roomy 
attic,  and  evidently  holding  a  council  of  some 
sort.  The  girl  who  was  talking  faced  the  on- 
looker, while  the  backs  of  the  two  others  were 
turned. 

"  Who?  "  Joe  queried,  glancing  in  perplexity 
from  the  picture  to  'Frisco  Kid's  face. 

"  Like — like  your  sister — Bessie."  The 
name  seemed  reluctant  to  come  from  his  lips, 
and  he  expressed  it  with  a  certain  shy  reve- 
rence, as  though  it  were  something  unspeaka- 
bly sacred. 

Joe  was  nonplussed  for  the  moment.  He 
could  see  no  bearing  between  the  two  in  point, 
and,  anyway,  girls  were  rather  silly  creatures  to 
waste  one's  time  over.  "  He  's  actually  blush- 
ing," he  thought,  regarding  the  soft  glow  on 
the  other's  cheeks.  He  felt  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  laugh,  but  tried  to  smother  it  down. 

"  No,  no;  don'tl"  'Frisco  Kid  cried,  snatch- 
ing the  paper  away  and  putting  it  back  in  the 
ditty-box  with  shaking  fingers.  Then  he  added 
more  slowly:  "  I  thought  I  — I  kind  of  thought 
you  would  understand,  and  —  and  — " 

His  lips  trembled  and  his  eyes  glistened  with 
unwonted  moistness  as  he  turned  hastily  away. 

The  next  instant  Joe  was  by  his  side  on  the 


bunk,  his  arm  around  him.  Prompted  by  some 
instinctive  monitor,  he  had  done  it  before  he 
thought.  A  week  before  he  could  not  have 
imagined  himself  in  such  an  absurd  situation  — 
his  arm  around  a  boy!  but  now-  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  did  not 
comprehend,  but  he  knew  that,  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  something  that  seemed  of  deep  impor- 
tance to  his  companion. 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  us,"  he  urged.  "I  '11 
understand." 

"  No,  you  won't;  you  can't." 

"  Yes — sure.     Go  ahead." 

'Frisco  Kid  choked  and  shook  his  head. 
"  I  don't  think  I  could,  anyway.  It  's  more 
the  things  I  feel,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  put 
them  in  words."  Joe's  arm  wrapped  about 
him  reassuringly,  and  he  w-ent  on :  "  Well, 
it  's  this  way.  You  see,  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  land,  and  people,  and  homes,  and  I 
never  had  no  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  playmates. 
All  the  time  I  did  n't  know  it,  but  I  was  lonely- 
sort  of  missed  them  down  in  here  somewheres." 
He  placed  a  hand  over  his  breast  to  locate  the 
seat  of  loss.  "  Did  you  ever  feel  downright 
hungry?  Well,  that  's  just  the  way  I  used  to 
feel,  only  a  different  kind  of  hunger,  and  me 
not  knowing  what  it  was.  But  one  day,  oh,  a 
long  time  back,  I  got  a-hold  of  a  magazine,  and 
saw  a  picture — that  picture,  with  the  two  girls 
and  the  boy  talking  together.  I  thought  it 
must  be  fine  to  be  like  them,  and  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  the  things  they  said  and  did,  till  it 
came  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  like,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  just  loneliness  was  the  matter  with 
me. 

"  But,  more  than  anything  else,  I  got  to  won- 
dering about  the  girl  who  looks  out  of  the  pic- 
ture right  at  you.  I  was  thinking  about  her 
all  the  time,  and  by  and  by  she  became  real  to 
me.  You  see,  it  was  making  believe,  and  I 
knew  it  all  the  time ;  and  then  again  I  did  n't. 
Whenever  I  'd  think  of  the  men,  and  the  w-ork, 
and  the  hard  hfe,  I  'd  know  it  was  make-be- 
lieve ;  but  when  I  'd  think  of  her,  it  was  n't. 
I  don't  know;  I  can't  explain  it." 

Joe  remembered  all  his  own  adventures 
which  he  had  imagined  on  land  and  sea,  and 
nodded.     He  at  least  understood  that  much. 

"  Of  course  it   was  all   foolishness,  but   to 
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have  a  girl  like  that  for  a  friend  seemed  more 
hke  heaven  to  me  than  anything  else  I  knew  of. 
As  I  said,  it  was  a  long  while  back,  and  I  was 
only  a  little  kid.  That  's  when  Nelson  gave 
me  my  name,  and  I  've  never  been  anything 
but  '  Frisco  Kid  ever  since.  But  the  girl  in  the 
picture :  I  was  always  getting  that  picture  out 
to  look  at  her,  and  before  long,  if  I  was  n't 
square,  why,  I  felt  ashamed  to  look  at  her. 
.■\fterwards,  when  I  was  older,  I  came  to  look 
at  it  in  another  way.  I  thought,  '  Suppose, 
Kid,  some  day  you  were  to  meet  a  girl  like  that, 
what  would  she  think  of  you?  Could  she  like 
you?  Could  she  be  even  the  least  bit  of  a 
friend  to  you?'  And  then  I  'd  make  up  my 
mind  to  be  better,  to  try  and  do  something  with 
myself  so  that  she  or  any  of  her  kind  of  people 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  know  me. 

"  That  's  why  I  learned  to  read.  That  's 
why  I  ran  away.  Nicky  Perrata,  a  Greek  boy, 
taught  me  my  letters,  and  it  was  n't  till  after  I 
learned  to  read  that  I  found  out  there  was 
anything  really  wrong  in  Bay-pirating.  I  'd 
been  used  to  it  ever  since  I  could  remember, 
and  several  people  I  knew  made  their  living 
that  way.  But  when  I  did  find  out,  I  ran 
away,  thinking  to  quit  it  for  good.  I  '11  tell 
you  about  it  sometime,  and  how  I  'm  back  at 
it  again. 

"  Of  course  she  seemed  a  real  girl  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  and  even  now  she  sometimes 
seems  that  w-ay,  I  've  thought  so  much  about 
her.  But  while  I  'm  talking  to  you  it  all  clears 
up  and  she  comes  to  me  in  this  light :  she 
stands  just  for — well,  for  a  better,  cleaner  life 
than  this,  and  one  I  'd  like  to  live;  and  if  I 
could  live  it,  why,  I  'd  come  to  know  that 
kind  of  girls,  and  their  kind  of  people — your 
kind,  that  's  what  I  mean.  So  I  was  wonder- 
ing about  your  sister  and  you,  and  that  's  why 
—  I  don't  know;  I  guess  I  was  just  wondering. 
But  I  suppose  you  know  lots  of  girls  like  that, 
don't  you?  " 

Joe  nodded  his  head  in  token  that  he  did. 

"Then  tell  me  about  them;  something— 
anything,"  he  added,  as  he  noted  the  fleeting 
e.\pre.ssion  of  doubt  in  the  other's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  that  's  easy,"  Joe  began  valiantly. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  did  understand  the  lad's 
hunger,  and  it  seemed  a  simple  enough  task  to 


satisfy  him.  "  To  begin  with,  they  're  like- 
hem! — why,  they  're  like— girls,  just  girls." 
He  broke  oflE  with  a  miserable  sense  of  failure. 

'Frisco  Kid  waited  patiently,  his  face  a  study 
in  expectancy. 

Joe  struggled  vainly  to  marshal  his  ideas. 
To  his  mind,  in  quick  succession,  came  the 
girls  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  school,  the  sis- 
ters of  the  boys  he  knew,  and  those  who  were  his 
sister's  friends— slim  girls  and  plump  girls,  tall 
girls  and  short  girls,  blue-eyed  and  brown-eyed, 
curly-haired,  black-haired,  golden-haired ;  in 
short,  a  regular  procession  of  girls  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions.  But,  to  save  himself,  he  could 
say  nothing  about  them.  Anyway,  he  'd  never 
been  a  "sissy,"  and  why  should  he  be  expected 
to  know  anything  about  them?  "  All  girls  are 
alike,"  he  concluded  desperately.  "  They  're 
just  the  same  as  the  ones  you  know,  Kid.  Sure 
they  are." 

"  But  I  don't  know  any." 

Joe  whistled.     "And  never  did?" 

"  Yes,  one — Carlotta  Gispardi.  But  she 
could  n't  .speak  English  ;  and  she  died.  I  don't 
care ;  though  I  never  knew  any,  I  seem  to 
know  as  much  about  them  as  you  do." 

"And  I  guess  I  know  more  about  adven- 
tures all  over  the  world  than  you  do,"  Joe 
retorted. 

Both  boys  laughed.  But  a  moment  later 
Joe  fell  into  deep  thought.  It  had  come  upon 
him  quite  swiftly  that  he  had  not  been  duly 
grateful  for  the  good  things  of  life  he  did 
possess.  Already  home,  father,  and  mother 
had  assumed  a  greater  significance  to  him  ;  but 
he  now  found  himself  placing  a  higher  personal 
value  upon  his  sister,  his  chums  and  friends. 
He  never  had  appreciated  them  properly,  he 
thought,  but  henceforth — well,  there  would  be 
a  different  tale  to  tell. 

The  voice  of  Pete  hailing  them  put  a  finish 
to  the  conversation,  for  they  both  ran  on  deck. 

"  Get  up  ze  mainsail,  and  break  out  ze 
hook!"  he  shouted.  "And  den  tail  on  to  ze 
Reindeer!      No  side-lights!" 

"Come!  Cast  off  those  gaskets!  Lively!" 
'Frisco  Kid  ordered.  "  Now  lay  onto  the 
peak-halyards — there,  that  rope;  cast  it  off  the 
pin.  And  don't  hoist  ahead  of  me.  There! 
Make  fast!     We  '11  stretch  it  afterwards.     Run 
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aft  and  come  in  on  tlie  main-sheet!     Shove  the 
helm  up!" 

Under  the  sudden  driving  power  of  the 
mainsail,  the  Dazzler  strained  and  tugged  at 
her  anchor  like  an  impatient  horse,  till  the 
muddv  iron  left  the  bottom  with  a  rush,  and 
she  was  free. 

"Let  go  the  sheet!  Come  for'ard  again, 
and  lend  a  hand  on  the  chain !  Stand  by  to 
give  her  the  jib!"  'Frisco  Kid,  the  l)oy  who 
mooned  over  a  picture  of  a  girl 
in  a  magazine,  had  vanished, 
and  'Frisco  Kid  the  sailor, 
strong  and  dominant,  was  on 
deck.  He  ran  aft  and  tacked 
about  as  the  jib  rattled  aloft  in 
the  hands  of  Joe,  who  quickly 
joined  him.  Just  then  the 
Reindeer,  like  a  monstrous 
bat,  passed  to  leeward  of 
them  in  the  gloom. 

"  Ah!  dose  boys!  Dey  take 
all-a  night!"  they  heard  Pete 
exclaim ;  and  then  the  gruff 
voice  of  Nelson,  who  said : 
"  Never  you  mind,  Frenchy. 
I  learned  the  Kid  his  sailoriz- 
ing,  and  I  ain't  never  been 
ashamed  of  him  yet." 

The  Reindeer  was  the  faster 
boat,  but  by  spilling  the  wind 
from  her  sails  they  managed 
so  that  the  boys  could  keep 
them  in  sight.  The  breeze 
came  steadily  in  from  the 
west,  with  a  promise  of  early 
increase.  The  stars  were  being 
blotted  out  by  driving  masses 
of  clouds,  which  indicated  a 

greater  velocity  in  the  upper  5.  s, 

strata.     'Frisco  Kid  surveyed 
the  .sky.     "  Going  to  have  it  good   and  stiff 
before    morning,"    he    prophesied,    and    Joe 
guessed  so,  too. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  both  boats  stood  in 
for  the  land,  and  dropped  anchor  not  more  than 
a  cable'.s-length  from  the  shore.  A  little  wharf 
ran  out,  the  bare  end  of  which  was  perceptible 
to  them,  though  they  could  discern  a  small 
vacht  lying  to  a  buoy  a  short  distance  awav. 


.As  on  the  previous  night,  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  hasty  departure.  The  anchors 
could  be  tripped  and  the  sails  flung  out  on  a 
moment's  notice.  Both  skiffs  came  over  noise- 
le.ssly  from  the  Reindeer.  Nelson  had  given 
one  of  his  two  men  to  Pete,  so  that  each  skiff 
was  doubly  manned.  They  were  not  a  very  pre- 
possessing bunch  of  men — at  least,  Joe  thought 
so,  for  their  faces  bore  a  savage  seriousness 
which  almost  made  him  .shiver.     The  captain 
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of  the  Dazzler  buckled  on  his  pistol-belt  and 
]ilaced  a  rifle  and  a  small  double-block  tackle 
in  the  boat.  Nelson  was  also  armed,  while  his 
men  wore  at  their  hips  the  customary  sailor's 
sheath-knife.  They  were  very  slow  and  care- 
ful to  avoid  noise  in  getting  into  the  boats,  Pete 
pausing  long  enough  to  warn  the  boys  to  re- 
main quietly  aboard  and  not  try  any  tricks. 
"  Now  'd  be  your  chance,  Joe,  if  they  had  n't 
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taken  the  skiffs,"  'Frisco  Kid  whispered,  when 
the  boats  had  vanished  into  the  loom  of  the 
land. 

"  What  's  tiie  matter  with  the  Dazzler?  "  was 
the  unexpected  answer.  "  We  could  up  sail 
and  away  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson." 

They  crawled  for'ard  and  began  to  hoist  the 
mainsail.  The  anchor  they  could  slip,  if  neces- 
.sary,  and  .save  the  time  of  pulling  it  up.  But 
at  the  first  rattle  of  the  halyards  on  the  sheaves 
a  warning  "  Hist!"  came  to  them  through  the 
darkness,  followed  by  a  loudly  whispered 
"  Drop  that!" 

Glancing  in  the  direction  from  which  these 
sounds  proceeded,  they  made  out  a  white  face 
peering  at  them  from  over  the  rail  of  the  other 
sloop. 

"  Aw,  it  's  only  the  Reindeer's  boy,"  'Frisco 
Kid  said.     "  Come  on." 

Again  they  were  interrupted  at  the  first  rat- 
tling of  the  blocks. 

"  I  say,  you  fellers,  you  'd  better  let  go  tliem 
halyards  pretty  quick,  I  'm  a-tellin'  you,  or 
I  '11  give  you  what  for!" 

This  threat  being  dramatically  capped  by  the 
click  of  a  cocking  pistol,  'Frisco  Kid  obeyed 
and  went  grumblingly  back  to  the  cockpit. 
"  Oh,  there  's  plenty  more  chances  to  come," 
he  whispered  consolingly  to  Joe.  "  Pete  was 
cute,  was  n't  he?  Kind  of  thought  you  'd  be 
trying  to  make  a  lireak,  and  fi.xed  it  so  you 
could  n't." 

Nothing  came  from  the  shore  to  indicate  how 
the  pirates  were  faring.  Not  a  dog  barked, 
not  a  light  flared  ;  yet  the  air  seemed  quiver- 
ing with  an  alarm  about  to  burst  forth.  The 
night  had  taken  on  a  strained  feeling  of  inten- 
sity, as  though  it  held  in  store  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rible things.  The  boys  felt  this  keenly  as  they 
huddled  against  each  other  in  the  cockpit  and 
waited. 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  run- 
ning away,"  Joe  ventured  finally,  "  and  why 
you  came  back  again." 

'Frisco  Kid  took  up  the  tale  at  once,  speak- 
ing in  a  muffled  undertone  close  to  the  other's 
ear. 

"  You  see,  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit 
the  life,  there  was  n't  a  soul  to  lend  me  a  hand  ; 
but  I  knew  that  the  onlv  thing  for  me  to  do 


was  to  get  ashore  and  find  some  kind  of  work, 
so  1  could  study.  Then  I  figured  there  'd  be 
more  chance  in  the  country  than  in  tlie  city ; 
so  I  gave  Nelson  the  .slip.  I  was  on  the  Rein- 
deer then— one  night  on  the  Alameda  oyster- 
beds,  and  headed  back  from  the  Bay.  But 
they  were  all  Portuguese  farmers  thereabouts, 
and  none  of  them  had  work  for  me.  Besides, 
it  was  in  the  wrong  time  of  the  year— winter. 
That  shows  how  much  I  knew  about  the  land. 

"  I  'd  saved  up  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  1 
kept  traveling  back,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
country,  looking  for  work  and  buying  bread 
and  cheese,  and  such  things,  from  tlie  store- 
keepers. I  tell  you  it  was  cold,  nights,  sleeping 
out  without  blankets,  and  I  was  always  glad 
when  morning  came.  But  worse  than  that  was 
the  w  ay  everybody  looked  on  me.  They  were 
all  suspicious,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  to  show  it, 
and  sometimes  they  'd  sick  their  dogs  on  me 
and  tell  me  to  get  along.  Seemed  as  though 
there  was  n't  no  place  for  me  on  the  land. 
Then  my  money  gave  out,  and  just  about  the 
time  I  was  good  and  hungry  I  got  captured." 

"Captured!      What  for?" 

"  Nothing.  Living,  I  suppose.  I  crawled 
into  a  haystack  to  sleep  one  night,  because  it 
was  warmer,  and  along  comes  a  village  con- 
stable and  arrests  me  for  being  a  tramp.  .■\t 
first  tliey  thought  I  was  a  runaway,  and  tele- 
graphed my  description  all  over.  I  told  them 
I  did  n't  have  no  people,  but  they  would  n't 
believe  me  for  a  long  while.  .-Xnd  then,  when 
nobody  claimed  me,  the  judge  sent  me  to  a 
boys'  '  refuge  '  in  San  Francisco." 

He  stopped  and  peered  intently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shore.  The  darkness  and  the  silence 
in  which  the  men  had  been  swallowed  up  were 
profound.  Nothing  was  stirring  save  the  rising 
wind. 

"I  thought  I  'd  (lie  in  that  'refuge.'  Just 
like  being  in  jail.  You  were  locked  up  and 
guarded  like  any  prisoner.  Even  then,  if  I 
could  have  liked  the  other  boys  it  would  n't 
have  been  so  bad.  But  they  were  mostly 
street-boys  of  the  worst  sort,  without  one  spark 
of  manhood  or  one  idea  of  square  dealing  and 
fair  play.  There  was  only  one  thing  I  did  like, 
and  that  was  the  books.  Oh,  I  did  lots  of 
reading,  I  tell  you.      But  that  could  n't  make 
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up  for  the  rest.  I  wanted  the  freedom,  and 
the  sunlight,  and  the  salt  water.  And  what 
had  I  done  to  be  kept  in  prison  and  herded 
with  such  a  gang?  Instead  of  doing  wrong,  I 
had  tried  to  do  good,  to  make  myself  better, 
and  that  's  what  I  got  for  it.  I  was  n't  old 
enough,  you  see. 

"Sometimes  I  'd  see  the  sunshine  dancing  on 
the  water  and  showing  white  on  the  sails,  and 
the  Reindeer  cutting  through  it  just  as  you 
please,  and  I  'd  get  that  sick  I  would  n't  know 
hardly  what  I  did.  And  then  the  boys  would 
come  against  me  with  some  of  their  mean- 
nesses, and  I  'd  start  in  to  lick  the  whole  kit  of 
them.  Then  the  men  in  charge  'd  lock  me  up 
and  punish  me.  After  I  could  n't  stand  it  no 
longer,  I  watched  my  chance,  and  cut  and  run 
for  it.  Seemed  as  though  there  was  n't  no 
place  on  the  land  for  me,  so  I  picked  up  with 
Pete  and  went  back  on  the  Bay.  That  's 
about  all  there  is  to  it,  though  I  'm  going  to  try 
it  again  when  I  get  a  little  older — old  enough 
to  get  a  square  deal  for  myself." 

"  You  're  going  to  go  back  on  the  land  with 
me,"  Joe  said  authoritatively,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder ;  "  that  's  what  you  're  going  to 
do.     As  for — " 

Bang!  a  revolver-shot  rang  out  from  the 
shore.  Bang!  bang!  More  guns  were  speak- 
ing sharply  and  hurriedly.  A  man's  voice  rose 
wildly  on  the  air  and  died  away.  Somebody 
began  to  cry  for  help.  Both  boys  were  to  their 
feet  on  the  instant,  hoisting  the  mainsail  and 
getting  everything  ready  to  run.  The  Rein- 
deer boy  was  doing  likewise.  A  man,  roused 
from  his  sleep  on  the  yacht,  thrust  an  e.xcited 
head  through  the  skylight,  but  withdrew  it  has- 
tily at  sight  of  the  two  stranger  sloops.  The 
intensity  of  waiting  was  broken,  the  time  for 
action  come. 

Chapter  V. 

PERILOUS    HOURS. 

Heaving  in  on  the  anchor-chain  till  it  was 
up  and  down,  'Frisco  Kid  and  Joe  ceased  from 
their  e.\ertions.  Everything  was  in  readiness 
to  give  the  Dazzler  the  jib  and  go.  They 
strained  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 
The  clamor  had  died  awav,  but  here  and  there 


lights  were  beginning  to  flash.  The  creaking 
of  a  block  and  tackle  came  to  their  ears,  and 
they  heard  Nelson's  voice  singing  out  "  Lower 
away!"  and  "Cast  off!" 

"  Pete  forgot  to  oil  it,"  'Frisco  Kid  com- 
mented, referring  to  the  tackle. 

"  Takin'  their  time  about  it,  ain't  thev?  "  the 
boy  on  the  Reindeer  called  over  to  them,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  cabin  and  mopping  his  face 
after  the  exertion  of  hoisting  the  mainsail  sin- 
gle-handed. 

"  Guess  they  're  all  right,"  'Frisco  Kid  re- 
joined. 

"  Say,  you,"  the  man  on  the  yacht  cried 
through  the  skylight,  not  venturing  to  show  his 
head.     "  You  'd  better  go  away." 

"  And  you  'd  better  stay  below  and  keep 
quiet,"  was  the  response. 

"  We  '11  take  care  of  ourselves.  See  you  do 
the  same,"  replied  the  boy  on  the  Reindeer. 

"  If  I  was  only  out  of  this,  I  'd  show  you," 
the  man  threatened. 

"  Lucky  for  you  you  're  not,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  Here  they  come!" 

-The  two  skiffs  shot  out  of  the  darkness  and 
came  alongside.  Some  kind  of  an  altercation 
was  going  on,  as  Pete's  shrill  voice  attested. 

"No,  no!"  he  cried.  "Put  it  on  ze  Daz- 
zler. Ze  Reindeer  she  sail  too  fast-a,  and  run 
away,  oh,  so  queeck,  and  never  more  I  see  it. 
Put  it  on  ze  Dazzler.     Eh?     Wat  you  say?  " 

"  All  right,"  Nelson  agreed.  "  \\'e  'II  whack 
up  afterwards.  But  hurry  up.  Out  with  you, 
lads,  and  heave  her  up.     My  arm  's  broke." 

The  men  tumbled  out,  ropes  were  cast  in- 
board, and  all  hands,  with  the  exception  of 
Joe,  tailed  on.  The  shouting  of  men,  the 
sound  of  oars,  and  the  rattling  and  slapping  of 
blocks  and  sails,  told  that  the  men  on  shore 
were  getting  under  way  for  the  pursuit. 

"Now!"  Nelson  commanded.  "All  to- 
gether! Don't  let  her  come  back  or  you  '11 
smash  the  skiff.  There  she  takes  it!  A  long 
pull  and  a  strong  pull!  Once  again!  And 
yet  again!  Get  a  turn  there,  somebody,  and 
take  a  spell." 

Though  the  task  was  but  half  accomplished, 
they  were  exhausted  by  the  strenuous  effort, 
and  hailed  the  rest  eagerly.     Joe  glanced  over 
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the  side  to  discover  what  the  heavy  object 
might  be,  and  saw  the  vague  outlines  of  a  very 
small  office  safe. 

"  Now,  all  together!  Take  her  on  the  run, 
and  don't  let  her  stop!  Yo,  ho!  heave,  ho! 
Once  again !      And  another!      Over  with  her!  " 

Straining  and  gasping,  with  tense  muscles 
and  heaving  chests,  they  brought  the  cumber- 
some weight  over  the  side,  rolled  it  on  top  of  the 
rail,  and  lowered  it  into  the  cockpit  on  the  run. 
The  cabin  doors  were  thrown  apart,  and  it  was 
moved  along,  end  for  end,  till  it  lay  on  the 
cabin  floor,  snug  against  the  end  of  the  center- 
board-case.  Nelson  had  followed  it  aboard  to 
superintend.  His  left  arm  hung  helpless  at  his 
side,  and  from  the  finger-tips  blood  dripped 
with  monotonous  regularity.  He  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it,  however ;  nor  even  the  mutterings 
of  the  human  storm  he  had  raised  ashore,  and 
which,  to  judge  by  the  sounds,  was  even  now 
threatening  to  break  upon  them. 

"  Lay  your  course  for  the  Golden  Gate,"  he 
said  to  Pete,  as  he  turned  to  go.  "I  '11  try  to 
stand  by  you ;  but  if  you  get  lost  in  the  dark, 
I  '11  meet  you  outside,  off  the  Farralones,  in 
the  morning."  He  sprang  into  the  skiff  after 
the  men,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  uninjured  arm, 
cried  heartily :  "  And  then  it 's  Mexico,  my  jolly 
rovers — Me.xico  and  summer  weather!  " 

Just  as  the  Dazzler,  freed  from  her  anchor, 
paid  off  under  the  jib  and  tilled  away,  a  dark 
sail  loomed  under  her  stern,  barely  missing 
the  skiff  in  tow.  The  cockpit  of  the  stranger 
was  crowded  with  men,  who  raised  their  voices 
angrily  at  sight  of  the  pirates.  Joe  had  half  a 
mind  to  run  for'ard  and  cut  the  halyards  so 
that  they  might  be  captured.  As  he  had  told 
Pete  the  day  before,  he  had  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  was  not  afraid  to  go  before  a 
court  of  justice.  But  the  thought  of  'Frisco  Kid 
restrained  him.  He  wished  to  take  him  ashore 
with  him,  but  in  so  doing  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  him  to  jail.  So  he  began  to  experience  a 
keen  interest  in  the  escape  of  the  Dazzler,  after 
all. 

The  pursuing  sloop  rounded  up  hurriedly  to 
come  about  after  them,  and  in  the  darkness 
fouled  the  yacht  which  lay  at  anchor.  The 
man  aboard  of  her,  thinking  that  at  last  his 
time  had  come,  let  out  one  wild  yell,  and  ran 


on  deck,  screaming  for  help.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  collision  Pete  and  the  boys  slipped  away 
into  the  night. 

The  Reindeer  had  already  disappeared,  and 
by  the  time  Joe  and  'Frisco  Kid  had  the  run- 
ning-gear coiled  down  and  everything  in  shape, 
they  were  standing  out  in  open  water.  The 
wind  was  freshening  constantly,  and  the  Daz- 
zler heeling  a  lively  clip  through  the  compara- 
tively smooth  water.  Before  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  lights  of  Hunter's  Point  were  well 
on  her  starboard  beam.  'Frisco  Kid  went  be- 
low to  make  coffee,  but  Joe  remained  on  deck, 
watching  the  lights  of  South  San  Francisco 
grow,  and  .speculating  on  his  destination. 
Mexico!  They  were  going  to  sea  in  such  a 
frail  craft!  Impossible!  At  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  him,  for  his  conceptions  of  ocean  travel 
were  limited  to  steamers  and  full-rigged  ships, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  the  tiny  fishing-boats 
ventured  the  open  sea.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel  half  sorry  that  he  had  not  cut  the  halyards, 
and  longed  to  ask  Pete  a  thousand  (juestions ; 
but  just  as  the  first  was  on  his  lips,  that  worthy 
ordered  him  to  go  below  and  get  some  coffee, 
and  then  to  turn  in.  He  was  followed  shortly 
afterward  by  'Frisco  Kid,  Pete  remaining  at 
his  lonely  task  of  beating  down  the  Bay  and  out 
to  sea.  Twice  Pete  heard  the  waves  buffeted 
back  from  some  flying  forefoot,  and  once  he 
saw  a  sail  to  leeward  on  the  opposite  tack, 
which  luffed  sharply  and  came  about  at  sight 
of  him.  But  the  darkness  favored,  and  he  heard 
no  more  of  it — perhaps  because  he  worked  into 
the  wind  closer  by  a  point,  and  held  on  his  way 
with  a  rebellious  shaking  after-leech. 

Shortly  after  dawn  the  hoys  were  called  and 
came  sleepily  on  deck.  The  day  had  broken 
cold  and  gray,  while  the  wind  had  attained 
half  a  gale.  Joe  noted  with  astonishment  the 
white  tents  of  the  quarantine  station  on  Angel 
Island.  San  Francisco  lay  a  smoky  blur  on 
the  southern  horizon,  while  the  night,  still 
lingering  on  the  western  edge  of  the  world, 
slowly  withdrew  before  their  eyes.  Pete  was 
just  finishing  a  long  reach  into  the  Raccoon 
Strait,  and,  at  the  same  time,  studiously  re- 
garding a  plunging  sloop-yacht  half  a  mile 
astern. 

"  Dey  t'ink  to  catch  ze  Dazzler,  eh?     Bah! " 
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And  he  brought  the  craft  in  question  about, 
laying  a  coiu-se  straight  for  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  pursuing  yacht  followed  suit.  Joe 
watched  her  a  few  moments.  She  held  an  ap- 
parently parallel  course  to  them,  and  forged 
ahead  much  faster. 

"  ^^'hy,  at  this  rate  they  '11  have  us  in  no 
time! "  he  cried. 

Pete  laughed.  "Yout'inkso?  Bah!  Dey 
outfoot ;  we  outpoint.  Dey  are  scared  of  ze 
wind;  we  wipe  ze  eye  of  ze  wind.  Ah!  you 
wait — you  see." 

"  They  're  traveling  ahead  faster,"  'Frisco 
Kid  explained,  "  but  we  're  sailing  closer  to  the 
wind.  In  the  end  we  '11  beat  them,  even  if 
they  have  the  nerve  to  cross  the  bar,  which  I 
don't  think  they  have.     Look!      See!" 

Ahead  could  be  seen  the  great  ocean  surges, 
flinging  themselves  skyward  and  bursting  into 
roaring  caps  of  smother.  In  the  midst  of  it, 
now  rolling  her  dripping  bottom  clear,  now- 
sousing  her  deck-load  of  lumber  far  above  the 
guards,  a  coasting  steam-schooner  was  lumber- 
ing heavily  into  port.  It  was  magnificent,  this 
battle  between  man  and  the  elements.  What- 
ever timidity  he  had  entertained  fled  away,  and 
Joe's  nostrils  began  to  dilate  and  his  eyes  to 
flash  at  the  nearness  of  the  impending  struggle. 

Pete  called  for  his  oilskins  and  sou'wester, 
and  Joe  also  was  equipped  with  a  spare  suit. 
Then  he  and  'Frisco  Kid  were  sent  below  to 
lash  and  cleat  the  safe  in  place.  In  the  rnidst 
of  this  task  Joe  glanced  at  the  firm-name  gilt- 
lettered  on  the  face  of  it,  and  read,  "  Bronson 
&  Tate."  Why,  that  was  his  father  and  his 
father's  partner.  That  was  their  safe!  their 
money!  'Frisco  Kid,  nailing  the  last  retaining- 
cleat  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  looked  up  and 
followed  his  fascinated  gaze. 

"That  's  rough,  is  n't  it?"  he  whispered. 
"  Your  father?  " 

Joe  nodded.  He  could  see  it  all  now. 
They  had  run  in  to  San  Andreas,  where  his 
father  worked  the  big  quarries,  and  mo.st  prob- 
ably the  safe  contained  the  wages  of  the  thou- 
sand men  or  so  whom  his  firm  employed. 
"  Don't  say  anything,"  he  cautioned. 

'Frisco  Kid  agreed  knowingly.  "  Pete  can't 
read,  anyway,"  he  added,  "and'the  chances 
are  that  Nelson  won't  know  what  vour  name 


is.  But,  just  the  same,  it  's  pretty  rough. 
They  '11  break  it  open  and  divide  up  as  soon  as 
they  can,  so  I  don't  see  \vhat  you  're  going  to 
do  about  it." 

"  Wait  and  see."  Joe  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  stand  by  his 
father's  property.  At  the  worst,  it  could  only 
be  lost ;  and  that  would  surely  be  the  case 
were  he  not  along;  while,  being  along,  he  at 
least  held  a  fighting  chance  to  save  or  to  be  in 
position  to  recover  it.  Responsibilities  were 
showering  upon  him  thick  and  fast.  Three 
days  before  he  had  had  but  himself  to  con- 
sider. Then,  in  some  subtle  way,  he  had  felt 
a  certain  accountability  for  'Frisco  Kid's  future 
welfare ;  and  after  that,  and  still  more  subtly, 
he  had  become  aware  of  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  position,  to  his  sister,  to  his  chums,  and 
to  friends.  And  now,  by  a  most  unexpected 
chain  of  circumstances,  came  the  pressing  need 
of  service  for  his  father's  sake.  It  was  a  call 
upon  his  deepest  strength,  and  he  responded 
bravely.  While  the  future  might  be  doubtful, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  himself  ;  and  this  very  state 
of  mind,  this  self-confidence,  by  a  generous 
alchemy,  gave  him  added  strength.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  be  vaguely  aware  of  it,  and  to  grasp 
dimly  at  the  truth  that  confidence  breeds  con- 
fidence—strength, strength. 

"Now  she  takes  it!"  Pete  cried. 

Both  lads  ran  into  the  cockpit.  They  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  breaking  bar.  A  huge  forty- 
footer  reared  a  foam-crested  head  far  above 
them,  stealing  their  wind  for  the  moment  and 
threatening  to  crush  the  tiny  craft  like  an  egg- 
shell. Joe  held  his  breath.  It  was  the  su- 
preme moment.  Pete  luffed  straight  into  it, 
and  the  Dazzler  mounted  the  steep  slope  with 
a  rush,  poised  a  moment  on  the  giddy  summit, 
and  fell  into  the  yawning  valley  beyond. 
Keeping  off  in  the  intervals  to  fill  the  mainsail, 
and  luffing  into  the  combers,  they  worked  their 
way  across  the  dangerous  stretch.  Once  they 
caught  the  tail-end  of  a  whitecap  and  were 
well-nigh  smothered  in  the  froth ;  but  other- 
wise the  sloop  bobbed  and  ducked  with  the 
happy  facility  of  a  cork. 

To  Joe  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
lifted  out  of  himself,  out  of  the  world.  Ah, 
this  was    life!      This  was    action!      Surelv   it 
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could  not  he  the  old,  commonplace  world  he 
had  lived  in  so  long  I  The  sailors,  grouped  on 
the  streaming  deck-load  of  the  steamer,  waved 
their  sou'westers,  nor,  on  the  bridge,  was  the 
captain  above  expressing  his  admiration  for 
the  plucky  craft. 

"Ah!  You  seel  You  see!"  Pete  pointed 
astern. 

The  sloop-yacht  had  been  afraitl  to  venture 
it,  and  was  skirting  back  and  forth  on  the  inner 
C(l:;c  of  the  liar.      The  chase  was  off.     A  pilot- 
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they  picked  up  the  Reindeer,  hove  to  and 
working  offshore  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
wheel  was  lashed  down,  and  there  was  not  a 
soul  on  deck. 

Pete  complained  bitterly  against  such  reck- 
lessness. "  Dat  is  ze  one  fault  of  Nelson.  He 
no  care.  He  is  afraid  of  not'ing.  Some  day 
he  will  die,  0I1.  so  vaire  queeck!  I  know,  I 
know." 

Three  limes  they  circled  about  the  Reindeer, 
nmnin:;  under  her  wcatlicr  rm.Trter  ;mfl  shout- 


*' PKTB  LUFFED  STRAIGHT   INTO  IT,   AND  THE    'DAZZLEr'   MOUNTED  THE  STEEP  SLOPE  WITH   A  RUSH. 


boat,  running  for  shelter  from  the  coming 
storm,  flew  by  them  like  a  frightened  bird, 
passing  the  steamer  as  though  the  latter  were 
standing  still. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Dazzlcr  passed  be- 
yond the  last  smoking  sea  and  was  sliding  up 
and  down  on  the  long  Pacific  swell.  The 
wind  had  increased  its  velocity  and  necessitated 
a  reefing  down  of  jib  and  mainsail.  Then  she 
laid  off  again,  full  and  free  on  the  starboard 
tack,  for  the  Farralones,  thirty  miles  away. 
By  the  time  breakfast  was  cooked  and  eaten 


ing  in  chorus,  before  they  brought  anybody  on 
deck.  Sail  w-as  then  made  at  once,  and  to- 
gether the  two  cockle-shells  plunged  away  into 
the  vastness  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  neces- 
sary, as  'Frisco  Kid  informed  Joe,  in  order  to 
have  an  offing  before  the  whole  fury  of  the 
storm  broke  upon  them.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  driven  on  the  lee  shore  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  "  Grub  and  water,"  he  said, 
could  be  obtained  by  running  in  to  the  land 
when  fine  weather  came.  He  also  congratu- 
lated Joe  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  not  sea- 
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sick — which  circumstance  likewise  brought 
praise  from  Pete,  and  put  him  in  better  Immor 
with  his  mutinous  sailor. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,"  'Frisco  Kid 
whispered,  while  cooking  dinner.  "  I'o-night 
we  '11  drag  Pete  down  — " 

"Drag  Pete  down?" 

"  Yes,  and  tie  him  up  good  and  snug — as 
soon  as  it  gets  dark.  Then  put  out  the  lights 
and  make  a  run  for  it.  Get  to  port  anyway, 
anywhere,  just  so  long  as  we  shake  loose  from 
Nelson.  You  'II  save  your  father's  money,  and 
I  '11  go  away  somewhere,  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  begin  all  over  again." 

"Then  we  '11  have  to  call  it  off,  that  's  all." 

"Call  what  off?" 

"Tying  Pete  up  and  running  for  it." 

"  No,  sir;  that  's  decided  upon." 

"  Now,  listen  here:  I  '11  not  have  a  thing  to 
do  with  it — I  '11  go  on  to  Mexico  first — if  you 
don't  make  me  one  promise." 

"  And  what  's  the  promise?  " 

"  Just  this :  you  place  yourself  in  my  hands 
from  the  moment  we  get  ashore,  and  trust  to 
me.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  land, 
anyway — you  said  so.  And  I  '11  fix  it  with  my 
father— I  know  I  can — so  that  you  can  get  to 
study,  and  get  an  education,  and  be  something 
else  than  a  Bay  pirate  or  a  sailor.  That 's  what 
you  'd  like,  is  n't  it?  " 

Though  he  said  notliing,  'Frisco  Kid  showed 
how  well  he  liked  it  by  the  expression  of  his 
face. 

"  And  it  '11  be  no  more  than  your  due, 
either,"  Joe  continued.  "You  've  stood  by 
me,  and  you  '11  have  recovered  my  father's 
money.     He  '11  owe  it  to  you." 

"  But  I  don't  do  things  that  way.  Think  I 
do  a  man  a  favor  just  to  be  paid  for  it?" 

"  Now  you  keep  quiet.  How  much  do  you 
think  it  'd  cost  my  father  to  recover  that  safe? 
Give  me  your  promise,  that  's  all,  and  w-hen 
I  've  got  things  arranged,  if  you  don't  like  them 
you  can  back  out.     Come  on ;  that  's  fair." 

They  shook  hands  on  the  bargain,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  map  out  their  line  of  action  for  the 
night. 

But  the  storm  yelling  down  out  of  the  north- 
west had  something  entirely  different  in  store 


for  the  Dazzler  and  her  crew.  By  the  time 
dinner  was  over  they  were  forced  to  put  double 
reefs  in  mainsail  and  jib,  and  still  the  gale  had 
not  reached  its  height.  The  sea,  also,  had  been 
kicked  up  till  it  was  a  continuous  succession  of 
water  mountains,  frightful  and  withal  grand  to 
look  upon  from  the  low  deck  of  the  sloop.  It 
was  only  when  the  sloops  were  tossed  up  on 
the  crests  of  the  waves  at  the  same  time  that 
they  caught  sight  of  each  other.  Occasional 
fragments  of  seas  swashed  into  the  cockpit  or 
dashed  aft  clear  over  the  cabin,  and  before  long 
Joe  was  stationed  at  the  small  pump  to  keep 
the  well  dry. 

At  three  o'clock,  watching  his  chance,  Pete 
motioned  to  the  Reindeer  that  he  was  going  to 
heave  to  and  get  out  a  sea-anchor.  This  lat- 
ter was  of  the  nature  of  a  large  shallow  canvas 
bag,  with  the  mouth  held  open  by  triangularly 
lashed  spars.  To  this  the  towing-ropes  were 
attached,  on  the  kite  principle,  so  that  the 
greatest  resisting  surface  was  presented  to  the 
water.  The  sloop,  drifting  so  much  faster, 
would  thus  be  held  bow  on  to  both  wind  and 
sea — the  safest  possible  position  in  a  storm. 
Nelson  waved  his  hand  in  response  that  he 
understood,  and  to  go  ahead. 

Pete  went  for'ard  to  launch  the  sea-anchor 
himself,  leaving  it  to  'Frisco  Kid  to  put  the 
helm  down  at  the  proper  moment  and  run  into 
the  wind. 

The  Frenchman  poised  on  the  slippery  fore- 
deck,  waiting  an  opportunity.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Dazzler  lifted  into  an  unusually  large 
sea,  and,  as  she  cleared  the  summit,  caught  a 
heavy  snort  of  the  gale  at  the  very  instant  she 
was  righting  herself  to  an  even  keel. 

Thus  there  was  not  the  slightest  yield  to 
this  sudden  pressure  coming  on  her  sails  and 
mast-gear. 

Snap!  Crash!  The  steel  weather-rigging 
was  carried  away  at  the  lanyards,  and  mast,  jib, 
mainsail,  blocks,  stays,  sea-anchor,  Pete — every- 
thing— went  over  the  side.  Almost  by  a  miracle, 
the  captain  clutched  at  the  bobstay  and  man- 
aged to  get  one  hand  up  and  o\er  the  bow- 
sprit. The  boys  ran  for'ard  to  drag  him  into 
safety,  and  Nelson,  observing  the  disaster,  put 
up  his  helm  and  instantly  ran  the  Reindeer 
down  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperiled  crew. 
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Chapter  VI. 

THE    END    OF    THE    CRflSE. 

Pete  was  uninjured  from  the  fall  overboard 
with  the  Dazzler's  mast,  but  the  sea-anchor 
which  had  gone  with  Iiim  had  not  escaped  so 
easily.  The  gaff  of  the  mainsail  had  been 
driven  through  it,  and  it  refused  to  work.  The 
wTeckage,  thumping  alongside,  held  the  sloop 
in  a  quartering  slant  to  the  seas— not  so  dan- 
gerous a  position  as  it  might  be,  nor  as  safe, 
either. 

"  Good-by,  old-a  Dazzler.  Never  no  more 
you  wipe  ze  eye  of  ze  wind.  Never  no  more 
you  kick  your  heels  at  ze  crack  gentleman- 
yachts." 

So  the  captain  lamented,  standing  in  the 
cockpit  and  surveying  the  ruin  with  wet  eyes. 
Even  Joe,  who'  bore  liim  great  dislike,  felt 
sorry  for  him  at  this  moment.  As  the  horse  is 
to  the  Arab,  so  the  ship  is  to  the  sailor,  and 
Pete  suffered  his  loss  keenly.  A  heavier  blast 
of  the  wind  caught  the  jagged  crest  of  a  wave 
and  hurled  it  upon  the  helpless  craft. 

"  Can't  we  save  her?  "  Joe  spluttered. 

'Frisco  Kid  shook  his  head. 

"Or  the  safe?" 

"  Impossible,"  he  answered.  "  Could  n't  lay 
another  boat  alongside  for  a  United  States 
mint.  As  it  is,  it  '11  keep  us  guessing  to  save 
ourselves." 

Another  sea  swept  over  them,  and  the  skiff, 
which  had  long  since  been  swamped,  dashed 
itself  to  pieces  against  the  stern.  Then  the 
Reindeer  towered  above  them  on  a  mountain 
of  water.  Joe  caught  himself  half  shrinking 
back,  for  it  seemed  she  would  fall  down 
squarely  on  top  of  them ;  but  the  ne.xt  instant 
she  dropped  into  the  gaping  trough,  and  they 
were  looking  down  upon  her  far  below.  It 
was  a  striking  picture— one  Joe  was  destined 
never  to  forget.  The  Reindeer  was  wallowing 
in  the  snow-white  smother,  her  rails  flush  with 
the  sea,  the  water  scudding  across  her  deck  in 
foaming  cataracts.  The  air  was  filled  with 
flying  spray,  which  made  the  scene  appear  hazy 
and  unreal.  One  of  the  men  was  clinging  to 
the  perilous  after-deck  and  striving  to  cast  off 
the  water-logged  skiff.  The  boy,  leaning  far 
over  the  cockpit-rail  and  holding  on  for  dear 


life,  was  passing  him  a  knife.  The  second  man 
stood  at  the  wheel,  putting  it  up  with  flying 
hands,  and  forcing  the  sloop  to  pay  off.  By 
him,  his  injured  arm  in  a  sling,  was  Nelson,  his 
sou'wester  gone  and  his  fair  hair  plastered  in 
wet,  wind-blown  ringlets  about  his  face.  His 
whole  attitude  breathed  indomitability,  courage, 
strength.  Joe  looked  upon  him  in  sudden  awe, 
and,  realizing  the  enormous  possibilities  in  the 
man,  felt  sorrow  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  wasted.  A  pirate — a  robber!  In  that 
flashing  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  truth, 
grasped  at  the  mystery  of  success  and  failure. 
Of  such  stuff  as  Nelson  were  heroes  made ;  but 
they  possessed  wherein  he  lacked — the  power 
of  choice,  the  careful  poise  of  mind,  the  sober 
control  of  soul. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  came  to  Joe 
in  the  flight  of  a  second.  Then  the  Reindeer 
swept  skyward  and  hurtled  across  their  bow  to 
leeward  on  the  breast  of  a  mighty  billow. 

"Ze  wild  man!  ze  wild  man!  "  Pete  shrieked, 
watching  her  in  amazement.  "  He  t'inks  he 
can  jibe!  He  will  die!  We  will  all  die! 
He  must  come  about!      Oh,  ze  fool!  ze  fool!" 

But  time  was  precious,  and  Nelson  ventured 
the  chance.  At  the  right  moment  he  jibed  the 
mainsail  over  and  hauled  back  on  the  wind. 

"Here  she  comes!  Make  ready  to  jump 
for  it!"  'Frisco  Kid  cried  to  Joe. 

The  Reindeer  dashed  by  their  stern,  heeling 
over  till  the  cabin  windows  were  buried,  and  so 
close  that  it  appeared  she  must  run  them  down. 
But  a  freak  of  the  waters  lurched  the  two  crafts 
apart.  Nelson,  seeing  that  the  nianceuver  had 
miscarried,  instantly  instituted  another.  Throw- 
ing the  helm  hard  up,  the  Reindeer  whirled  on 
her  heel,  thus  swinging  her  overhanging  main- 
boom  closer  to  the  Dazzler.  Pete  was  the 
nearest,  and  the  opportunity  could  last  no 
longer  than  a  second.  Like  a  cat  he  sprang, 
catching  the  foot-rope  with  both  hands. 
Then  the  Reindeer  forged  ahead,  dipping  him 
into  the  sea  at  every  plunge.  But  he  clung  on, 
working  inboard  every  time  he  emerged,  till 
he  dropped  into  the  cockpit,  as  Nel.son  squared 
off  to  run  down  to  leeward  and  repeat  the 
manoeuver. 

"  Your  turn  next,"  'Frisco  Kid  said. 

"  No  ;  yours,"  Joe  replied. 
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"  But  I  know  more  about  the  water," 'Frisco  eyes  only  the  angry  waters.      Doubting,  they 

Kid  insisted.  looked  a  second  time.     There  was  no  Rein- 

"  I  can  swim  as  well  as  you,"  saitl  the  other,  deer.     They  were  alone  on  the  ocean. 

It  would  have  been    hard    to   forecast   the  "  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls! " 

outcome  of  this  dispute  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  swift  Joe  was  too  horrified  at  the  suddenness  of 

rush   of   events   made   anv  settlement   useless,  the  catastrophe  to  utter  a  sound. 


"PETE    CLING    ON,  WORKING    INBOARD    EVERY    TIME    HE    1£,MERGED,   TILL    HE   DROPPED 
INTO  THE  COCKPIT."      (SEE   PAGE   807.) 


The  Reindeer  had  jibed  over  and  was  plow- 
ing back  at  breakneck  speed,  careening  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  seemed  she  must  surely 
capsize.     It  was  a  gallant  sight. 

The  storm  burst  in  fury,  the  shouting  wind 
flattening  the  ragged  crests  till  they  boiled. 
The  Reindeer  dipped  from  view  behind  an 
immense  wave.  The  wave  rolled  on,  but  where 
the  sloop  had  been  the  bovs  noted  with  startled 


"  Sailed  her  clean  under,  and,  with  the  ballast 
she  carried,  went  straight  to  bottom,"  'Frisco 
Kid  gasped  when  he  could  speak.  "  Pete  al- 
ways said  Nelson  would  drown  himself  that  way 
some  day!  And  now  they  're  all  gone.  It  's 
dreadful — dreadful.  But  now  we  've  got  to 
look  out  for  ourselves,  I  tell  you  I  The  back 
of  the  storm  broke  in  that  puff,  but  the  sea  '11 
kick    up   worse   vet   as   the   wind   eases   down. 
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Lend  a  hand,  and  hang  on  with  the  otiier. 
We  've  got  to  get  her  head-on." 

Togetlier,  knives  in  hand,  they  crawled  for- 
'ard,  where  the  pounding  wreckage  liampered 
the  boat  sorely.  'Frisco  Kid  took  the  lead  in 
the  ticklish  work,  but  Joe  obeyed  orders  like  a 
veteran.  Every  minute  or  so  the  bow  was 
swept  by  the  sea,  and  they  were  pounded  and 
buffeted  about  like  a  pair  of  shuttlecocks. 
First  the  main  portion  of  the  wreckage  was 
securely  fastened  to  the  for'ard  bitts;  then, 
breathless  and  gasping,  more  often  under  the 
water  than  out,  it  was  cut  and  hack  at  the  tan- 
gle of  halyards,  sheets,  stays,  and  tackles.  The 
cockpit  was  taking  water  rapidly,  and  it  was  a 
race  between  swamping  and  completing  the 
task.  At  last,  however,  everything  stood  clear 
save  the  lee  rigging.  'Frisco  Kid  slashed  the 
lanyards.  The  storm  did  the  rest.  The  Daz- 
zlcr  drifted  swiftly  to  leeward  of  the  wreckage, 
till  the  strain  on  the  line  fast  to  the  for'ard 
bitts  jerked  her  bow  into  place,  and  she  ducked 
dead  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  and  .sea. 

Pausing  but  for  a  cheer  at  the  success  of 
their  undertaking,  the  two  lads  raced  aft,  where 
the  cockpit  was  half  full  and  the  dunnage  of 
the  cabin  all  afloat.  With  a  couple  of  buckets 
procured  from  the  stern  lockers,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fling  the  water  overboard.  It  was 
heartbreaking  work,  for  many  a  barrelful  was 
flung  back  upon  them  again ;  but  they  per- 
severed, and  when  night  fell,  the  Dazzler, 
bobbing  merrily  at  her  sea-anchor,  could  boast 
that  her  pumps  sucked  once  more.  As  'Frisco 
Kid  had  said,  the  backbone  of  the  storm  was 
broken,  though  the  wind  had  veered  to  the 
west,  where  it  still  blew  stiffly. 

"  If  she  holds,"  'Frisco  Kid  said,  referring  to 
the  breeze,  "  we  '11  drift  to  the  California  coast, 
somewhere  along  in,  to-morrow.  There  's  no- 
thing to  do  now  but  wait." 

They  said  little,  oppressed  by  the  lo.ss  of  their 
comrades  and  overcome  with  exhaustion,  pre- 
ferring to  huddle  against  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  and  companionship.  It  was  a  miser- 
able night, and  they  shivered  constantly  from  the 
cold.  Nothing  dry  was  to  be  obtained  aboard, 
food,  blankets,  everything  being  soaked  with  the 
salt  water.  Sometimes  they  dozed ;  but  these  in- 
tervals were  short  and  harassing,  for  it  seemed 
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as  if  each  of  the  two  boys  took  turns  in  waking 
with  such  a  sudden  start  as  to  rouse  the  other. 

At  last  day  broke,  and  they  looked  about. 
Wind  and  sea  had  dropped  considerably,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
Dazzler.  The  coast  was  nearer  than  they  had 
expected,  its  cliffs  showing  dark  and  forbidding 
in  the  gray  of  dawn.  But  WNth  the  rising  of 
the  sun  they  could  see  the  yellow  beaches, 
flanked  by  the  white  surf,  and,  beyond, — it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true, — the  clustering 
houses  and  smoking  chimneys  of  a  town. 

"  It 's  Santa  Cruz !  "  'Frisco  Kid  cried.  "  And 
we  '11  run  no  risk  of  being  wrecked  in  the  surf!  " 

"Then  you  think  w-e  '11  save  the  safe?"  Joe 
queried. 

"  Yes,  indeed  we  will!  There  is  n't  much  of 
a  sheltered  harbor  for  large  vessels,  but  with 
this  breeze  we  '11  run  right  up  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Lorenzo  River.  Then  there  's  a  little  lake 
like,  and  boat-houses.  Water  smooth  as  glass. 
Come  on.     We  '11  be  in  in  time  for  breakfast." 

Bringing  to  light  some  .spare  coils  of  rope 
from  the  lockers,  he  put  a  clove-hitch  on  the 
standing  part  of  the  sea-anchor  hawser,  and 
carried  the  new  running-line  aft,  making  it  fast 
to  the  stern  bitts.  Then  he  cast  off  from  the 
for'ard  bitts.  Naturally  the  Dazzler  swung  off 
into  the  trough,  completed  the  evolution,  and 
pointed  her  nose  toward  shore.  A  couple  of 
spare  oars  from  below,  and  as  many  water- 
soaked  blankets,  sufficed  to  make  a  jury-mast 
and  sail.  When  this  was  in  place  Joe  cast 
loose  from  the  wTeckage,  which  was  now  tow- 
ing astern,  while  'Frisco  Kid  took  the  tiller. 

"  How  's  that?  "  said  'Frisco  Kid,  as  he  fin- 
ished making  the  Dazzler  fast  fore  and  aft,  and 
stepped  upon  the  stringer-piece  of  the  tinv  wharf. 
"What  '11  we  do  next,  captain?  " 

Joe  looked  up  in  quick  surprise.  "  Why— I 
— what  's  the  matter?  " 

"  Well,  are  n't  you  captain  now?  Have  n't 
we  reached  land?  I  'm  crew  from  now  on, 
you  know.     What  's  your  orders?  " 

Joe  caught  the  spirit  of  it.  "  Pipe  all  hands 
for  breakfast ;  that  is — wait  a  minute." 

Diving  below,  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
money  he  had  stowed  away  in  his  bundle  when 
he  came  aboard.     Then  he  locked  the  cabin 
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door,  and  they  went  uptown  in  search  of  res- 
taurants. Over  the  breakfast  Joe  planned  the 
next  move,  and,  when  they  had  done,  com- 
municated it  to  'Frisco  Kid. 

In  response  to  his  inquiry  the  cashier  told 
him  when  the  morning  train  started  for  San 
Francisco.     He  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  I  've  just  time  to  catch  it,"  he  said  to  'Frisco 
Kid.  "  Here  is  the  key  to  the  cabin  door. 
Keep  it  locked,  and  don't  let  anybody  come 
aboard.  Here  's  money.  Eat  at  the  restau- 
rants. Dry  your  blankets  and  sleep  in  the 
cockpit.  I  '11  be  back  to-morrow.  And  don't 
let  anybody  into  that  cabin.     Good-by." 

With  a  hasty  hand-grip,  he  sped  down  the 
street  to  the  depot.  The  conductor,  when  he 
punched  his  ticket,  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
And  well  he  might,  for  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  his  passengers  to  travel  in  sea-boots  and 
sou'westers.  But  Joe  did  not  mind.  He  did 
not  even  notice.  He  had  bought  a  paper  and 
was  absorbed  in  its  contents.  Before  long  his 
eyes  caught  an  interesting  paragraph  : 

SUPPOSED   TO    HAVE. BEEN    LOST. 

The  tug  "  Sea  Queen,"  chartered  by  Bronson  &  Tate, 
has  returned  from  a  fruitless  cruise  outside  the  heads. 
No  news  of  value  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  pi- 
rates who  so  daringly  carried  off  their  safe  at  San  An- 
dreas last  Tuesday  night.  The  lighthouse-keeper  at  the 
Farralones  mentions  having  sighted  the  two  sloops 
Wednesday  morning,  clawing  offshore  in  the  teeth  of 
the  gale.  It  is  supposed  by  shipping  men  that  they 
perished  in  the  storm  with  their  ill-gotten  treasure. 
Rumor  has  it  that,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
the  safe  contained  papers  of  even  greater  importance. 

When  Joe  had  read  this  he  felt  a  great  re- 
lief. It  was  evident  no  one  had  been  killed  at 
San  Andreas  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  else 
there  would  have  been  some  comment  on  it  in 
the  paper.  Nor,  if  they  had  had  any  clue  to 
his  own  whereabouts,  would  they  have  omitted 
such  a  striking  bit  of  information. 

At  the  depot  in  San  Francisco  the  curious  on- 
lookers were  surprised  to  see  a  boy  clad  conspic- 
uously in  sea-boots  and  sou'wester  hail  a  cab  and 
dash  away  in  it.  But  Joe  was  in  a  hurry.  He 
knew  his  father's  hours,  and  was  fearful  lest  he 
should  not  catch  him  before  he  went  to  luncheon. 

The    office-boy    scowled   at   him    when    he 


pushed  open  the  door  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Bronson ;  nor  could  the  head  clerk,  when  sum- 
moned by  this  strange-looking  intruder,  recog- 
nize him. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Willis?  " 

Mr.  Willis  looked  a  second  time.  "  Whv, 
it  's  Joe  Bronson!  Of  all  things  under  the 
sun,  where  did  you  drop  from?  Go  right  in. 
Your  father  's  in  there." 

Mr.  Bronson  stopped  dictating  to  his  ste- 
nographer, looked  up,  and  said  :  "Hello!  where 
have  you  been?  " 

"  To  sea,"  Joe  answered  demurely  enough, 
not  sure  of  just  what  kind  of  a  reception  he 
was  to  get,  and  fingering  his  sou'wester  ner- 
vously. 

"  Short  trip,  eh?      How  did,  von  make  out?  " 

"  Oh,  so-so."  He  had  caught  the  twinkle 
in  his  father's  eye,  and  knew  that  it  was  all 
clear  sailing.  "  Not  so  bad — -er — that  is,  con- 
sidering." 

"  Considering?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that ;  rather,  it  might 
have  been  worse,  and,  well — I  don't  know  that 
it  could  have  been  better." 

"  You  interest  me ;  sit  down."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  stenographer,  "  You  may  go,  Mr. 
Brown,  and — hum  —  I  sha'n't  need  you  any 
more   to-day." 

It  was  all  Joe  could  do  to  keep  from  crying, 
so  kindly  and  naturally  had  his  father  received 
him — making  him  feel  at  once  as  if  not  the 
slightest  thing  uncommon  had  occurred.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  vaca- 
tion, or,  man-grown,  had  come  back  from  some 
business  trip. 

"  Now  go  ahead,  Joe.  You  were  speaking 
to  me  a  moment  ago  in  conundrums,  and  have 
aroused  my  curiosity  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
degree." 

Thereat  Joe  sat  down  and  told  what  had 
happened,  all  that  had  happened,  from  the  pre- 
vious Monday  night  to  that  moment.  Each 
little  incident  he  related,  every  detail,  not  for- 
getting his  conversations  with  'Frisco  Kid  nor 
his  plans  concerning  him.  His  face  flushed 
and  he  was  carried  away  with  the  excitement 
of  the  narrative,  while  Mr.  Bronson  was  almost 
as  interested,  urging  him  on  whenever  he  slack- 
ened his  pace,  but  otherwise  remaining  silent. 
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"  So  you  see,"  Joe  said  at  last,  "  it  could  n't 
possibly  have  turned  out  any  better." 

"  Ah,  well,"  Mr.  Bronson  deliberated  judi- 
ciously, "  it  may  be  so,  and  then  again  it  may 
not." 

"  I  don't  see  it."  Joe  felt  sharp  disappoint- 
ment at  his  father's  qualified  approval.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  return  of  the  safe 
merited  something  stronger. 

That  Mr.  Kronson  fully  comprehended  the 
way  Joe  felt  about  it  was  clearly  in  evidence, 
for  he  went  on :  "  .\s  to  the  matter  of  the 
safe,  all  hail  to  you,  Joe.  Credit,  and  plenty 
of  it,  is  your  due.  Mr.  Tate  and  I  have  al- 
ready spent  five  hundred  dollars  in  attempting 
to  recover  it.  So  important  was  it  that  we 
have  also  offered  five  thousand  dollars  reward, 
and  this  morning  were  even  considering  the 
advisability  of  increasing  the  amount.  But,  my 
son,"  —  Mr.  Bronson  stood  up,  resting  a  hand 
affectionately  on  his  boy's  shoulder, — "there  be 
certain  things  in  this  world  which  are  of  still 
greater  importance  than  gold  or  papers  which 
represent  that  which  gold  may  buy.  How 
about  yoursflf?  There  's  the  point.  Will 
you  sell  the  best  possibilities  of  your  life  right 
now  for  a  million  dollars?  " 

Joe  shook  his  head. 

"  .-\s  I  said,  that  's  the  point.  A  human  life 
the  treasure  of  the  world  cannot  buy  ;  nor  can 
it  redeem  one  which  is  misspent ;  nor  can  it 
make  full  and  complete  and  beautiful  a  life 
which  is  dwarfed  and  warped  and  ugly.  How 
about  yourself?  What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all 
these  strange  adventures  on  your  \\[t—your 
life,  Joe?  Are  you  going  to  pick  yourself  up 
to-morrow  and  try  it  over  again?  Or  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  after?  Do  you  understand? 
Why,  Joe,  do  you  think  for  one  moment  that  I 
could  place  against  the  best  value  of  my  son's 
life  the  paltry  value  of  a  safe?  And  can  I  say, 
until  time  has  told  me,  whether  this  trip  of  yours 
could  not  po.ssibly  have  been  better?  Such  an 
e.vperience  is  as  potent  for  evil  as  for  good. 
One  dollar  is  exactly  like  another — there  are 
many  in  the  world ;  but  no  Joe  is  like  my  Joe, 
nor  can  there  be  any  others  in  the  world  to 
take  his  place.  Don't  you  see,  Joe?  Don't 
you  understand?  " 

Mr.  Bronson's  voice  broke  slightly,  and  the 


next  instant  Joe  was  sobbing  as  though  his 
heart  would  break.  He  had  never  understood 
this  father  of  his  before,  and  he  knew  now  the 
pain  he  must  have  caused  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  But  the  four  stirring 
days  he  had  spent  had  given  him  a  clearer 
view  of  the  world  and  humanity,  and  he  had 
always  possessed  the  power  of  putting  his 
thoughts  into  speech ;  so  he  spoke  of  these 
things  and  the  lessons  he  had  learned,  the 
conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  his  conversa- 
tions with  'Frisco  Kid,  from  his  intercourse 
with  Pete,  from  the  graphic  picture  he  retained 
of  the  Reindeer  and  Xelso]i  as  they  wallowed 
in  the  trough  beneath  him.  And  Mr.  Bronson 
listened  and,  in  turn,  understood. 

"  But  what  of  'Frisco  Kid,  father?  "  Joe 
asked  when  he  had  finished. 

"  Hum!  there  's  a  great  deal  of  promise  in 
the  boy,  from  what  you  say  of  him."  Mr.  Bron- 
son hid  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  this  time.  "And, 
I  must  confess,  he  seems  perfectly  capable  of 
shifting  for  himself." 

"  Sir?  "     Joe  could  not  believe  his  ears. 

"  Let  us  see,  then.  He  is  at  present  entitled 
to  the  half  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  other 
half  of  which  belongs  to  you.  It  was  you  two 
who  preserved  the  safe  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific,  and  if  you  only  had  waited  a  little 
longer,  Mr.  Tate  and  I  might  have  increased 
the  reward." 

"Oh!"  Joe  caught  a  glimmering  of  the 
light.  "  Part  of  that  is  easily  arranged,  father.  I 
simply  refuse  to  take  my  half.  As  to  the  other 
— that  is  n't  exactly  what  'Frisco  Kid  desires. 
He  wants  friends — and — and — though  you 
did  n't  say  so,  they  are  far  higher  than  gold, 
nor  can  gold  buy  them.  He  wants  friends  and 
a  chance  for  an  education — not  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  l)e  better  that  he 
choose  for  himself?  " 

"Ah,  no.     That  's  all  arranged." 

"Ananged?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  's  captain  on  sea,  and  I  'm 
captain  on  land.  So  he  's  under  my  charge 
now." 

"  Then  you  have  the  power  of  attorney  for 
him  in  the  present  negotiations?  Good.  I  '11 
make  a  proposition.     The  twenty-five  hundred 
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dollars  sliall  be  held  in  trust  by  me,  on  his 
demand  at  any  time.  We  '11  settle  about  yours 
afterward.  Then  lie  .shall  be  put  on  probation 
for,  say,  a  year — as  messenger  first,  and  then 
in  the  office.  You  can  either  coach  him  in  his 
studies,  or  he  can  attend  night-school.  And 
after  that,  if  he  comes  through  his  period  of 
probation  with  flying  colors,  I  '11  give  him  the 
same  opportunities  for  an  education  that  you 
possess.  It  all  depends  on  himself.  And  now, 
Mr.  Attorney,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  offer 
in  the  interests  of  your  client?  " 

"That  I  close  with  it  at  once — and  thank  you." 


Father  and  son  shook  hands. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Joe?  " 

"I  'm  going  to  send  a  telegram  to  'Frisco 
Kid  first,  and  then  hurry  home." 

"  Then  wait  a  minute  till  I  call  up  San 
Andreas  and  tell  Mr.  Tate  the  good  news,  and 
I  '11  go  with  you." 

"  Mr.  Willis,"  Mr.  Bronson  said  as  they  left 
the  outer  office,  "  do  you  remain  in  charge,  and 
kindly  tell  the  clerks  that  they  are  free  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

"  And  I  say,"  he  called  back  as  they  entered 
the  elevator,  "don't  forget  the  office-boy." 


By  lo.  Baby  Fairy, 

Your  crib  is  high  and  airy. 

But  what  a  nurse  you  have  —  oh,  my! 

I  'd  wake  right  up  and  kick  and  cry 
At  anything  so  scary. 


IS    KING   EDWARD    REALLY 
"EDWARD  \II."? 


Hv  Arthur  Johnson  Evans. 


•'  VVhv,  what  a  ridiculous  question,  Uncle 
Harry  !  Of  course  he  is.  I  was  looking  at  the 
new  pennies  you  gave  me  the  other  day,  and 
there  it  was,  plain  enough,  with  funny  half-words 
following  it  all  around  the  king's  head." 

Uncle  Harry  had  run  down  from  London  to 
spend  a  week's-end  with  his  brother  in  his 
pleasant  Berkshire  home,  and  his  nephews  and 
nieces  thought  this  only  another  of  the  queer 
catches  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  to  them. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  '  Edwardus 
\'II.'  is  on  the  coins.  But  what  I  mean  is,  ought 
the  inscription  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  ought,"  said  his  nephew. 
"  Have  n't  we  had  six  Edwards  already  ?  There 
are  the  three  that  come  together  in  the  Planta- 
genet  line;  Edward  IV.,  the  king  who  went  to 
see  Caxton  at  his  printing-press ;  that  king's  little 
son,  Edward  V.,  the  one  who  was  killed  by  his 
wicked  uncle;  and  then  there  was  Edward  VI., 
son  of  Henry  VIH.,  the  little  Tudor  king  who 
died  in  boyhood.  We  've  never  had  another 
Edward  since  then  till  now." 

"  Yes,  Tom;  you  are  quite  right  as  far  as  you 
go ;  but  have  n't  there  been  more  than  six  Ed- 
wards that  have  reigned  in  England  ?  Who 
built  Westminster  Abbey  ?  " 

"  Edward  the  Confessor,"  said  Mary,  after  a 
moment's  reflection. 

"  Then  '  Edward  I.'  was  not  the  first  Edward, 
after  all;  and  now  look  in  your  history  and  see 
if  there  were  any  other  Edwards  before  the 
Confessor." 

"  Yes,  there  are  two,"  said  the  children,  when 
theyhad consulted  theirbooks:  "Edwardtlic  El- 
der, next  after  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Edward  the 
Martyr,  just  before  Ethelred  the  Redeless.  Why, 
that  makes  nine  Edwards,  and  so  our  new  king 
ought  to  be  Edward  X.  But  why  was  n't  Ed- 
ward I.  called  '  Edward  IV.,'  then  ?  " 

"  I  've  read  somewhere,"  said  Uncle  Harry, 

"  It  was  Jolin  who  first  called  himself, 


"that  Edward  I.  was  sometimes  called  '  Edward 
III.';  and  that  would  have  been  correct." 

"  You  mean  '  fourth,'  uncle,"  said  Tom. 

"  No,  I  mean  third ;  and  now  I  dare  say  you 
all  are  fairly  puzzled  with  my  figures,  and  it  is 
time  to  straighten  things  out  a  bit.  You  know, 
all  of  you,  that  .\lfred  the  Great  was  king  only 
of  the  West  Saxons,  though  he  called  his  lan- 
guage English.  Weil,  his  son,  Edward  the 
Elder,  was  the  same ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  grand- 
son, Athelstan,  who  was  the  first  to  call  himself 
regularly  '  King  of  the  English.'  Edward  the 
Martyr,  therefore,  would  be  properly  the  first 
Edward,  King  of  the  English,  the  Confessor 
would  be  Edward  II.,  and  so  Edward  I.  could 
quite  rightly  be  called  '  Edward  III.,'  though  by 
his  time  they  called  themselves  kings  of  Eng- 
land,* not  of  the  English.  But  the  Norman 
Conquest  had  been  so  great  an  event  in  English 
history,  and  had  so  changed  men's  ways  of 
thinking,  that  the  kings  began  reckoning  over 
again ;  and  '  Longshanks,'  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  was  Edward  '  the  First  after  the  Con- 
([uest.' " 

"  Well,  that  makes  it  right,  then,"  said  Dick. 
"  Our  king  is  the  seventh  Edward  '  after  the 
Conquest ';  and  you  've  been  simply  teasing  us." 

"  No,  Richard ;  I  've  not  done  with  you," 
said  his  uncle.  "  I  maintain  that  the  new  king 
ought  to  be  Edward  the  First." 

'■■First,  uncle  !  "  Mary  exclaimed.  "  I  don't 
see  how  that  can  be." 

"  Well,  all  your  six  Edwards  were  kings  of 
England,  were  n't  they?  .And  the  kingdom  of 
England  came  to  an  end  long  ago.  I  'm  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  three  hundred  or  only 
two  hundred  years  ago."  Then  he  went  on  : 
"The  translators  of  the  Bible  in  1611  called 
James  I.  '  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.'  The  '  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  '  (as 
he  was  also  called)  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
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not  wishing  to  be  King  of  England,  but  he  did 
not  get  his  way  in  this  matter;  and  it  was  not 
till  1707,  when  the  Parliament  of  England  and 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  united  to  form  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  came  finally  to  an  end,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  took  its  place.  Of 
that  kingdom  there  were  only  three  kings,  three 
of  the  Georges ;  and  before  it  was  a  century 
old  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  had  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  given  himself,  to  form  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

"  I  see  what  you  are  coming  to,  uncle,"  said 
Tom.  "  You  mean  that  our  new  king  is  the 
first  Edward  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But, 
if  so,  why  did  the  king  allow  himself  to  be  called 
'Seventh'?" 

"  There  are  perhaps  many  reasons  for  that, 
Tom,"  his  uncle  replied.  "  Probably  the  king 
had  very  little  to  do  with  it  himself;  possibly  no 
one  reflected  on  the  matter.  Here  's  Maggie, 
now,  your  Scottish  cousin,  who  says  that  Ed- 
ward can't  be  the  seventh  Edward  north  of  the 
Tweed,  for  they  've  never  had  more  than  one 
Edward  there  at  the  most,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  created  by  Henry  VIII.  can,  of  course, 
have  had  but  one  Edward,  the  boy  who  was 
Edward  VI.  of  England." 

The  children  sat  for  a  time  quietly  thinking. 
After  a  little.  Uncle  Harry  said : 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  Prussian  boys  and 
girls  have  to  say  three  times  over  '  Frederick  I., 
Frederick  II.,  Frederick  III.,' when  they  learn 
their  dates  ?  " 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  They  are  somewhat  more  logical  about  the 
matter  than  we  are,"  said  their  uncle.  "  When 
their  princes  changed  their  titles,  they  began 
counting  again,  and  so  they  have  six  Fredericks 
who  were  Burgraves  of  Nuremberg  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Then,  when 
that  unhappy  Emperor  Sigismund  (who  was  so 
cowardly  as  to  break  his  word  to  John  Huss 
and  allow  the  Council  of  Constance  to  burn  the 
reformer)  w-as  deep  in  debt  to  Frederick  VI. 
of  Nuremberg,  he  sold  him  his  Margravate  of 
Brandenburg,  and  thus  there  were  three  Fred- 
ericks and  several  others  who  were  Margrave- 
Electors  of  Brandenburg.   And  finally  Frederick 


III.  of  Brandenburg  in  1701  bought  from  the 
emperor  of  his  day,  with  help  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  the  right  to  call  himself 
'  King  in  Prussia,'  and  the  third  Frederick  of  that 
line  was  also  Frederick  I.,  Kaiser  in  Deutsch- 
land.  Some  day  we  may  have  a.  fourth  '  Fred- 
erick III.'  of  the  ancient  Hohenzollern  house." 

"What  would  he  be  Frederick  III.  of,  un- 
cle? "  said  Mary. 

"  Of  Germany,  my  dear.  I  must  apologize  for 
using  the  German  word  for  Germany;  but 
'  Kaiser  in  Deutschland  '  seems  a  more  natural 
way  of  saying  it  than  '  Emperor  of  Germany.'  " 

"  That  means,"  said  Dick,  "  a  better  way  of 
reckoning  than  ours.  After  all,  the  modem 
Fredericks  have  not  much  to  do  with  those  old 
Fredericks  of  Nuremberg." 

"That  's  quite  true,  Richard,"  said  his  uncle; 
"  and,  if  you  think  of  it,  there  's  not  much  more 
connection  between  Edward  our  new  king  and 
the  Edwards  of  whom  we  know  so  little  before 
the  Conquest.  What  a  little  country  they  gov- 
erned !  No  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  British 
Empire  as  it  exists  to-day  than  Nuremberg  is 
to  the  German  Empire  —  if  as  big.  And  there 
have  been  more  changes  than  those  of  mere 
size.  Even  the  word  '  king '  has  changed  its 
meaning.  At  first  it  was  kin-ing,  the  man  of 
the  kindred,  one  leader  of  one  tribe,  to  whom 
he  belonged  by  birth  and  language,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  representative,  as  it  were,  to  God 
and  to  other  peoples.  Now  it  means  ruler 
of  a  territory  containing  many  peoples  of  many 
races,  united  often  only  by  a  common  allegiance 
to  the  king.  Then,  think  of  our  si.K  Edwards 
'  of  England.'  What  a  small  and  unimportant 
country  they  possessed  I  Just  the  southern  half 
of  an  island  lying  off  the  continent  of  Europe, 
gradually  losing  what  territory  its  kings  had 
inherited  in  France,  \vith  Scotland  always  hos- 
tile, and  ruling  in  Ireland  scarcely  more  than 
they  could  see  from  the  walls  of  Dublin 
Castle." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  this  is  too  terrible ! "  said  the  chil- 
dren. "  What  about  Crecy,  and  the  Black 
Prince,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  Flodden  —  and  oh, 
everything  ?  "  they  said. 

Uncle  Harry  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  expressed  their  wounded  patriotism, 
and  then  quietly  asked  them  a  question : 
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"  And  what  did  they  gain  by  all  those  brilliant 
names  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  about  the  Armada,  then  ?  "  said 
Tom. 

"  Now  you  are  getting  on  the  right  track, 
Tom,"  rephed  his  uncle.  "  England  was  then 
beginning  to  turn  her  back  on  the  Europe  she 
had  faced  till  then,  and  began  to  build  up  a 
North  American  empire.  To  my  min3,  the 
voyage  of  the  'May-Flower'  outweighs  in 
importance  all  the  ciiivalry  fights  of  which  you 
are  so  proud.  Perhaps  James  I.  was  wiser  than 
he  knew  when  he  called  himself '  King  of  Great 
Britain.'  England  and  Scotland  together  were 
beginning  to  become  '  great '  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  if  only  George  III.  and  his  ad- 
visers had  been  a  little  wiser  or  a  little  kinder,  or 
perhapsif  only  they  had  had  an  electric  telegraph, 
the  British  Empire  of  the  eighteenth  century 
might  have  remained  united  instead  of  being 
partitioned.  As  it  is,  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  are  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  you  know.  We 
must  play  the  part  of  David." 

"  We  lost  the  American  colonics,  anyhow," 
said  Mary. 

"  W'e  lost  the  rule  over  them,  my  dear,  which 
we  ought  never  to  have  attempted  to  keep ;  but 
think  how,  even  so,  we  have  made  up  for  it  by 
peaceful  growth,"  said  their  uncle.  "  Since  that 
unhappy  quarrel  we  have  founded  and  colo- 
nized Canada  and  Australia.  Your  Australian 
cousins  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  your 
Edwards  and  Henrys,  your  fights  in  France, 
and  your  Tudor  squabbles.     They  begin  their 


own  history  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  England 
is  to  them  '  home '  and  '  mother,'  whose  family 
history  many  of  them  care  as  little  about  as 
little  Vera  upstairs  in  her  cradle  now  cares 
about  her  great-grandmother." 

"  Why,  how  young  our  British  Empire  is  !  " 
said  Tom. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Harry.  '•It  is 
not  so  old  as  grandfather,  is  it  ?  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  world  is  still  young 
for  the  '  Anglo-Sa.\on  '  race ;  and  the  Britisii 
Empire  rules  from  Montreal  and  Melbourne, 
Cape  Town  and  Calcutta ;  I  won't  say  quite  as 
much  (though  that  may  be  true  some  day)  as 
from  London,  or  rather  Westminster.  But 
does  n't  all  this  help  to  prove  my  point  ?  Let 
the  men  of  Edward  VL's  time  have  ruled  over 
their  little  half-island  of  Englishmen,  and  have 
been  concerned  to  keep  Calais.  We  lost  Calais, 
it  is  true,  and  you  remember  the  pathetic  saying 
about  its  being  '  written  on  a  woman's  heart.' 
But  a  grown-up  millionaire  does  n't  cry  over 
the  marble  he  lost  at  school.  And  we  began 
again  with  Queen  Victoria,  who  watched  the 
growth,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  a  world-wide 
empire  containing  men  of  many  different  races 
and  of  endless  varieties  of  language  and  religion. 
And  if  Edward  is,  as  they  put  it, '  Britanniarum 
Omnium  Rex,'  he  is  not  only  the  first  Edward 
who  can  fairly  say  so,  but  the  first  that  could 
even  have  dreamed  of  being  so. 

"  But  now  I  am  sure  you  are  tired  of  this 
long  talk,  and,  at  any  rate,  youngsters  should 
find  some  things  out  for  themselves." 
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Not  long  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  from  a  car  window  an  eagle's  nest. 
In  September,  1899,  while  passing  North  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  not  far  from  Girard,  I  noticed  in 
the  top  of  a  dead  tree  a  huge  dark  object  which 
at  once  aroused  my  curiosity.  This  proved  to 
be  a  well-known  landmark,  an  aery  of  the  white- 
headed  eagle,  which  had  been  occupied  for 
years  and  was  known  to  every  workman  on  the 
road. 

The  ancestral  tree  stood  at  the  entrance  to  a 
wooded  tract  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
railroad,  and  rose  to  a  commanding  position 
among  the  low  growth,  bearing  aloft,  at  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  a  nest  remarkable  both 
for  its  great  size  and  for  its  isolation. 

In  June,  1900,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Girard,  con- 
fident of  finding  the  eagles  at  home,  and  hop- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  study  their  habits  and 
photograph  them  in  action.  To  my  keen  dis- 
appointment, however,  this  nest  had  been  laid 
low  in  a  gale  the  previous  January ;  but  the 
eagles,  true  to  their  attachment  to  places,  were 
still  there.  They  had  founded  a  new  aery 
close  by. 

Possibly  no  one  now  living  in  Girard  can 
remember  when  there  were  no  eagles  nesting  in 
tlieir  neighborhood.  For  many  years  this  pair 
or  their  predecessors  are  said  to  have  occupied 
an  old  shell  of  a  sycamore  in  the  midst  of  woods 
at  Milesgrove,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  the 
station.  When  this  aged  tree  finally  succumbed 
to  the  storm,  the  second  and  more  famous  nest 

*  By  Mr.  H.  E.  Denio,  of  Milesgrove,  to 


was  begun  at  North  Springfield  in  1885.  This 
lasted  fifteen  years,  until  January,  1900.  With 
the  aid  of  the  photographs  of  this  nest,  made  in 
May,  1899,*  and  actual  measurements  upon  the 
prostrate  tree,  I  was  able  to  determine  the  ex- 
act dimensions  of  the  nest  itself.  It  was  nine 
feet  tall  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tained enough  wood,  earth,  and  stubble  to  fill  a 
good-sized  hay-rack.  Until  its  overthrow  it 
rested  in  the  skeleton  arms  of  a  huge  sycamore, 
which  had  become  reduced  to  a  shell  of  bark 
and  rotten  wood  for  manv  vards  from  its  base. 
The  top  of  the  nest  was  exactly  seventy-seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree-trunk  mea- 
sured three  and  a  half  feet  in  its  greatest  di- 
ameter. The  tree  suffered  a  general  collapse 
in  its  fall,  but  the  simple  construction  of  the 
nest  could  easily  be  made  out.  Its  founda- 
tions and  outer  walls  were  composed  of  dead 
sticks  of  any  length  from  six  inches  to  four  feet, 
laid  crosswise  and  packed  closely  together. 
Some  of  the  larger  fagots  were  two  inches 
thick  and  a  yard  long.  The  sticks  also  sup- 
ported the  center  of  the  nest,  where  the  inter- 
stices were  filled  with  straw,  weeds,  corn- 
stubble,  and  much  earth  brought  in  with  the 
latter.  In  consequence  of  annual  repairs 
carried  on  during  fifteen  years,  this  nest  had 
risen  until  it  was  three  feet  taller  than  broad, 
while  the  first  year's  nest  is  several  times 
broader  than  deep. 

Though  its  lease  mav  be  short,  the  eagle 
chooses  well  in  placing  its  aery  on  the  com- 
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manding  summit  of  a  dead  tree  which  stands 
boldly  against  the  sky,  for  its  home  is  always 
in  sight  and  easily  guarded ;  but,  best  of  all,  il 
can  come  and  go  with  perfect  freedom,  there 
being  no  foliage  or  branches  to  interfere  with 
the  broad  sweep  of  its  wings.  Accordingly  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  new  nest  not 
only  in  a  sycamore  which  had  thus  been  pre- 
ferred for  the  third  time,  but  in  a  live  and 
healthy  one,  which  seemed  good  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  had  a  girth  of  twelve  feet  at 
the  ground,  and  a  clean,  straight  bole  without  a 
branch  for  sixty  feet,  at  which  point  it  suddenly 
spread  and  bent  its  arms,  forming  a  spacious 
and  secure  support  for  a  nest  of  great  size. 
This  huge  spreading  crotch  had  evidently  at- 
tracted the  birds,  although  close  beside  it  rose 
a  stately  tulip-tree,  whose  branches  touched 
those  of  the  sycamore  and  partly  overshadowed 
them. 

On  approaching  this  nest  not  a  .sound  was 
heard  for  fully  twenty  minutes,  when  suddenly 
the  male  came  upon  the  scene,  and,  circling 
overhead,  sounded  his  peculiar  alarm,  kak  f 
kak!  kak.'  kak!  Then,  alighting  in  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  dead  tree,  he  e.xpressed  his 
emotion  in  the  characteristic  manner  which 
he  shares,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  other 
birds  of  kin  as  remote  as  the  night-hawk. 
With  depressed  head  and  outstretched  neck, 
with  drooped  and  quivering  wings,  his  man- 
dibles would  open  and  close  as  if  moved  by 
springs  as  he  uttered  his  prolonged  monosyl- 
labic cry  of  distress.  To  my  surprise,  the 
female  was  sitting  quietly  at  the  nest  all  the 
time,  as  became  evident  when  she  suddenly 
left  it  and,  with  protesting  screams,  began  to 
circle  over  the  tree-tops.  Both  birds  had 
evidently  become  shy  and  suspicious  of  visi- 
tors since  their  former  nest  had  been  destroyed, 
and  neither  would  now  go  to  their  young 
while  a  human  being  was  in  sight.  My  cam- 
era chanced  to  catch  an  eaglet  as  it  rose  to 
the  edge  of  its  wicker  platform,  but  ordinarily 
the  young  were  invisible  from  below.  At  this 
time  (June  8)  this  bird  appeared  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  domestic  fowl. 

When  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  aery,  on 
the  following  day,  neither  bird  was  at  home  ;  but 
both  soon  appeared  under  full  sail,  and  in  a 
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moment  the  place  resounded  with  their  cries. 
.At  times  the  voice  of  the  male  degenerated  into 
a  low  grunt  as  with  giant  strides  he  moved 
from  place  to  place.  I  noticed  that  when  the 
eagle  wheeled  in  mid-air  he  suddenly  dropped 
his  legs,  but  on  recovering  himself  drew  them 
up  out  of  sight. 

The  eagles  were  constantly  assailed  by  a  pair 
of  kingbirds,  who  seemed  to  take  a  special  de- 
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light  in  tormenting  their  big  neighbors.  They 
would  be  quite  helpless  in  returning  the  king- 
birds' quick  assaults,  whether  perched  or  on  the 
wing,  and  apparently  did  not  care  to  waste  their 
energies  in  fruitless  attempts.  They  also  found 
trouble  in  another  quarter  where  some  crows 
possibly  had  a  nest  of  their  own ;  for  whenever 
an  eagle  approached  a  certain  cluster  of  ever- 
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Other  observers,  the  young  eagles  cHng  to  the 
nest  until  thev  are  finally  driven  off  by  their 
elders.  One  Julv,  many  vears  ago,  a  young 
bird  from  the  Milesgrove  nest,  bv  attaining  its 
freedom  too  earlv,  became  a  permanent  cap- 
tive. It  flew  against  a  house,  where  it  was 
caught  and  made  a  prisoner. 

The  bald  eagle,  as  this  species  is  commonlv 


greens  it  was  forced  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat, 
which  often  brought  it  again  into  the  sphere  of 
the  doughty  kingbirds. 

These  eagles  found  a  good  friend  in  Mr. 
Hall,  their  landlord ;  and,  whether  grateful  or 
not  for  his  protection,  their  conduct  has  been 
most  exemplary,  since  not  a  live  lamb  or 
chicken  has  ever  fallen  to  their  talons,  although, 
as  he  told  me,  any  dead  animal  is  quicklv 
appropriated.  He  has  often  seen  them  bring- 
ing fish  and  snakes  to  the  young,  and  one  of 
the  photographs  shows  an  old  bird  standing  on 
the  aery  with  fish  in  bill,  while  the  other  is 
perched  aloft  on  guard.  He  has  seen  them  fly 
against  the  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  and,  as  it 
broke  with  loud  report,  bear  it  to  their  aerv. 
They  undoubtedly  clasp  the  branch  in  their 
talons  as  the  fish-hawk  is  known  to  do,  and 
snap  it  off  by  sheer  force — -an  easy  matter  for 
birds  of  their  weight  and  strength.  After  ex- 
amining the  old  nest  I  felt  confident  that  most 
of  the  small  fagots  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  ground. 

The  annual  repairs  on  the  old  nest  were  said 
to  begin  in  February  or  JNIarch,  and  there 
were  young,  as  the  photograph  proves,  by  the 
middle  of  Mav.     According  to  Audubon  and 


FIG.  2.      NEAKER    MEW, 


Both  the  eagles  are  at  the  nest.     The  one  with  raised  wings  has  just 
alighted  with  a  fish  in  its  bill,  while  the  mate  is  perched  aloft. 
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called,  with  little  show  of  justice  to  a  bird  with 
so  good  a  head-dress,  has  the  reputation  of 
stealing  the  young  of  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  it  probably  does  in  many  places ; 
but  the  charge  of  kidnapping  or  carrying  away 
children  would  be  more  difficult  to  verify. 
While  eagles  and  some  of  the  other  larger  birds 
of  prey,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  may  have 
been  guilty  of  such  acts,  and  thus  started  the 
popular  tradition,  the  stories  which  the  news- 
papers print  with  commendable  regularity  rarely 
possess  any  vestige  of  truth. 

The  power  of  the  eagle  is  expressed  in  its 
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An  eagle  is  flying  10  the  tree. 

mailed  and  clenched  foot,  its  great  spread  of 
wing,  and  its  powerful  bill-hook.  A  bird  which 
was  sent  to  me  last  year  measured  seven  and 
a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  spread  wings. 
The  eagle  is  the  emblem  of  bird  strength  the 
world  over,  and  he  illustrates  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  strong  preying  on  the  weak.  The 
eagle  will  attack  defenseless  quadrupeds  and 


FIG.    4.       A    NI-:\REK    VIEW. 

Eagle  perched  over  the  nest,  balancing  with  raised  wings, 
and  looking  down  upon  young. 

water-fowl,  aiul  rob  the  osprey  of  a  hard-earned 
quarry.  Though  turning  his  white  tail-feathers 
to  many  a  small  bird,  the  eagle  is  not  neces- 
sarily such  a  coward  as  this  might  seem  to  im- 
ply, for  he  will  fight  furiously  in  the  defense 
of  his  home. 


THE   NEW   NEST    BflET   TO    REI'LACE    I  HAT    DESl  ROVED   IN 
1900.     AN  EAGLET  IS  ON   THE  EDGE  OF  THE   NEST. 


[^lUusirated  hx  the  Aiitlior  and  by   Victor  J.  Siiicillcy.) 


No  wonder  all  faces  were  upturned  upon  yond  the  silhouetted  iigure  of  a  member  hastily 
that  memorable  afternoon.  What  American  entering,  my  glimpses  were  always  fruitless. 
boy  would  n't  turn  his  face  upward  on  seeing  Fortunately,  however,  I  happened  to  stroll 
a  whole  troop  of  Chinamen  careering  wildly  down  State  Street  upon  the  very  day  the  circus 
across  the  blue  sky,  especially  when  that  bit  of  was  to  be  given,  and  when  opposite  the  club- 
blue  sky  happened  to  be  hovering  above  our  house  I  found  the  sidewalk  there  blocked  by 
beloved  Pine-tree  State?     Was   this  a    Boxer  bovs  in  all  stages  of  excitement.     St)me  were 


invasion,  and  were  those  great  whirlers  some 
new  diabolical  means  of  annihilation?  Those 
showers  of  parachutes,  and  weird  umbrellas, 
and  flags,  sweeping  through  the  heavens  as  if  in 
avenging  pursuit — what  did  it  all  mean? 

Well,  the  newspapers  explained  it  fully  the 
next  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Maine 
learned  that  right  in  their  midst  was  a  real  "  up- 
to-date  "  club  of  Yankee  boys  with  Yankee 
ideas  and  a  Yankee  way  of  doing  things. 
Singularly  enough,  I  had  freqtiently  observed 
these  very  boys  when  walking  through  State 
Street,  and  had  often  stopped  as  a  flood  of  light 


dancing  and  wildly  tossing  up  packages  of 
bright  tissue-paper ;  others  were  hilariously 
waving  flags  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Curious-looking  frameworks  were 
bobbing  out  of  the  club-house  doors  like  so 
many  giant-legged  spiders,  and,  oh,  such  a  num- 
ber of  umbrellas  followed  after!  — which  was 
puzzling  indeed,  as  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly fine.  Kites  there  were  of  all  kinds,  and 
funny-looking  windmills,  and  disks,  and  great 
paper  Chinamen,  and  bunting  everywhere. 

After  every  club-member  was  so  enveloped 
with  packages  as  to  be  hardly  discoverable, 
the  multitude  swarmed  up  Charles  Street  and 


streamed  through  the  open  doorway  of  their  into  the  fields  beyond,  where  the  boys  set  to 
club-house,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  work  so  vigorously  that  in  a  surprisingly  few 
the  "  goings  on  "  in  the  "  sanctum  "  ;  but,  be-     minutes  kites  seemed  suddenly  to  spring  up  in 
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every  direction.  What  a  bewildering  time  distances  indeed  ere  reaching  Mother  Earth, 
then  there  was  for  a  while!  The  little  kites  Before  the  last  shower  of  parachutes  liad  faded 
zigzagged  all  through  the  air,  as  if  so  glad  to  be  in  the  distance,  the  boys  set  to  work  busily  on 
out  that  they  just  coukl  n't  help  bumping  into  the  mysterious-looking  windmills,  and  five  min- 
evervbody  and  everything.  The  four  and  five  utes  later  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle  broke  into 
foot  kites  tugged  franticallv  .-it  their  slri!i'.;s.  :is  \le\v.  Tiist  think  "f  tvvi"rit\-tuo  brilli.mtlv  col- 
though  begging  to  be 
anvwhere  out  of  reach 
of  their  entangling  lit- 
tle brothers,  while  the 
taille.ss  kites,  big  fel- 
low's some  thirteen  feet 
in  height,  rose  majesti- 
cally, like  great  eagles, 
and  as  though  wholly 
oblivious  of  the  flying 
rabble  all  about  them. 
On  they  all  sped,  big 
kites,  little  kites,  bow- 
kites,  coffin  kites,  tan- 
dem kites,  tailless  kites, 
stickless  kites,  paper 
kites,  muslin  kites,— 
all  sorts  of  kites, — un- 
til the  heavens  seemed 
to  tremble  with  tlie 
fluttering  mob.  When 
finally  chaos  gave  place 
to  some  sort  of  order, 
and  the  little  kites  had 
ceased  to  harass  their 
more  dignified  rela- 
tives, a  chorus  of 
"ah's"  swept  over  the 
fields,  and  on  looking 
up  to  the  right  I  saw 
twenty  pretty  para- 
chutes sailing  high  in 
the  sky  straight  to  the 
city  beyond  the  Pen- 
obscot. A  hearty  cheer 
greeted  the  ne.vt  flight 
of  parachutes,  which 
were  released  a  mo- 
ment later,  and  the  din  became  almost  deaf-  ored  windmills,  more  than  four  feet  in  height, 
ening  as  shower  after  shower  of  the  tissue-ijajier  decked  out  with  long  streamers  of  bright  bunt- 
balloons  burst  into  the  sunshine  like  glitter-  ing,  revolving  up  a  kite-string!  Just  imagine 
ing  jewels.  Many  of  these  were  so  e.xquisitely  twenty-two  great  catharine-wheels  whizzing  up 
poised  that  in  place  of  falling  they  steadily  into  the  heavens,  and  you  may  form  some  idea 
soared  higher,  and   must  have   traveled   long    of  the  glorious  sight  whicli  blazed  through  the 
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Strings  from  the  great  wliirlers,  tlie  fun  started 
in  livelier  than  ever ;  for  the  kites  had  hardly 
reached  the  sky  again  when  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter  announced  the  ascent  of  a  whole  cloud 
of  black  umbrellas.  There  was  something  so 
irresistibly  comical  about  these  umbrellas  that 
one  could  not  help  laughing,  and  when  they  fled 
to  the  heavens  as  though  more  scared  than 
scared  witches,  pandemonium  reigned  complete. 
Now  there  was  a  scurrying  to  and  fro  and 
a  scene  of  intense  animation  as  the  multitude 
speedily  resolved  itself  into  excited  little  groups, 
where  they  kept  bobbing  up  and  down  like  corks 
in  a  fish-pond.  In  the  center  of  each  group 
was  an  extravagant  paper  Chinaman,  flapping 
his  long  sleeves  and  behaving  as  ridiculously 
as  other  folks.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem, 
these  gorgeously  tricked  out  fellows  were  being 
put  in  readiness  for  a  trip  to  the  sky.     But,  oh. 


"THE    ASLh.Nl     UK    .\    BLACK    U.MBKKLLA. 

skies  on  this  fine  afternoon.  Faster  and  faster 
the  great  whirlers  whirled  as  they  rushed  into 
the  perspective,  until  when  arrested  by  the 
"  stopping-knot  "  they  whirled  faster  than  ever. 
The  joy  of  the  excited  crowds  now  knew  no 
bounds,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  boys  would  go 
frantic  when  two  and  even  three  whirlers  went 
whizzing  up  the  same  string  at  the  same  time. 
After  a  brief  lull  in  the  excitement,  occa- 
sioned bv  drawing  the  kites  in  so  as  to  free  the 
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how  slow  they  were  in  starting!  At  last  the  sig- 
nal was  given  which  sent  the  Celestials  off,  and 
then  what  a  lot  of  bowing  and  scraping  there 
was!  They  bowed  to  the  right,  they  bowed  to 
the  left,  and  then  they  bowed  backward  and  for- 
ward. They  shook  their  large  sleeves  and  flung 
out  their  long  queues,  and  glided  up  into  space 
with  all  the  elegance  born  of  their  Eastern  civ- 
ilization, so  many  dim  and  dustv  centuries  old. 


When  an  altitude  of  such  height  had  been 
reached  that  one  might  easily  imagine  the  China- 
men to  be  looking  into  their  own  beautiful 
Flowery  Kingdom,  there  was  a  thrilling  scene 
which  made  every  patriot's  heart  jump  for  joy 
and  pride. 

How  or  why  or  where  none  knew,  but  before 
any  one  realized  what  was  hajipening,  an  army 
of  .American  flags  rose  through  the  heavens  as 
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if  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarian  horde.     In  an         Every  bright  Yankee  boy  may  have  a  circus 
instant   all    was    babel    and    confusion.      The     nf  his  own  by  carefullv  studvinsj  the  illustrations 


crowds  danced  and  shouted.    They  seized  ban-    printed    with    this    article    and   the    directions 
ners  and  bunting  and  umbrellas  and  windmills,    given  below. 


and  waved  them  like  mad.  Strains  of  "  My 
Country  "  arose  on  the  air,  and  as  the  shadows 
of  evening  crept  o'er  the  cool  earth,  it  but 
heightened  the  brilliancy  of  a  magnificent  sky 
ablaze  with  the  hues  of  "Old  Glory." 


S.\ILING   A   FLAG   TO   THE   SKIES. 

The  disks  are  of  cirdboard,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
inserted  a  spool.  Tlie  light  stick  from  which  the  flag 
is  suspended  is  fastened  to  the  ends  of  tlie  spools 
where   these  project   inwardly  beyond   the  disks. 
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The  parachutes  are  made  of  square  pieces  of  colored 
tissue-paper,  and  to  each  a  small  cardboard  figure  is  at- 
tached.    A  small  twist  is  taken  in  the  top  of  the  para- 


This  is  made  of  light  sticks,  wrapping-paper,  and 
string.  The  picture  shows  exactly  how  these  are  put 
together.  Decorate  with  long  streamers  and  varicol- 
ored tissue-papers,  so  as  to  present  a  brilliant 
appearance  as  it  revolves  high  in  the  air. 


THE    PAPER   CHINAMAN. 

In    making    the   Chinaman    here    pic- 
tured, sticks  half  an  inch  square  were 
used— four  62,  one  28,  and  one  15 
inches  in  length.     These  wcrt 
bent  and  then  fastened  in  po- 


chute,  to  which  is  attached  a  thread.  To  the  other  end 
of  the  thread  a  pin  bent  at  right  angles  is  fastened. 
Make  a  number  of  loops  in  the  kite-string  about  six 
feet  apart,  and  to  each  loop  suspend  a  parachute. 
Parachutes  are  released  by  shaking  the  kite-string  vig- 
orously. 

SENDING   AN    UMBRELLA    UP   A 
KITE-STRING. 

Wires  are  fastened  to  the  handle  and  the  ferule  of 
the  umbrella  and  hooked  over  the  kite-string  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  printed  on  a  previous  page. 


sition    with 
(Figs.  I   an 
withpaper,and 
large   sheets   of 
and  sleeves,  and 
board     14     inches 
with     black     paint 
bone  with  tacks.    The 
"  pig-tail "     of     dark 
yellow      tissue-paper, 
stones      sufficient     to 


stout  string,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams 
).    Then  the  framework  was  covered 
on  top  of  this  were  pasted   loosely 
colored  tissue-p.iper,  blue  for  trunk 
red  for  legs  ;  the  liead  was  of  card- 
ligh,  with  features    marked  on 
This  was  fastened  to  the  back- 
feet  were  of  cardboard  and  the 
cloth.     The  flags  were  of 
decorated.      A    ballast    of 
liaL-ince    the     figure    was 


used.     Tandem  kites  were  useil  for  this  large  figure. 
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By  Annie  E.  Tynan. 


HE  captain  of  the  "Swallow"  had  sacks  and  bales  galore 
To  carry  to  old  England  from  the  land  across  the  sea ; 
He  had  a  hundred  messages  and  errands  by  the  score, 
For  the  link  between  Virginia  and  the  dear  old  home 
was  he. 
When,  sitting  on  his  anchor,  he  conned  them  one  by  one. 
This  item  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  chuckled 
as  he  read : 
" '  Six  feet  of  honest  English  flesh  ;  a  lad  to  make  my  son,' 
And  a  lucky  lad  that  lad  will  be !  "  the  jolly  cap- 
tain said. 

The  captain  came  to  England ;  his  errands  dwin- 
dled down; 
His  Swallow  yielded  up  her  freight  of  fra- 
grant woods  and  weed. 
He  took  the  governor's  report  of  progress  to 
the  crown, 
And  he  scattered  news  and  gossip  as  the 
farmer  scatters  seed. 
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His  gallant  ship,  refreighted,  was  ready  for  the  sea, 
And  but  a  single  duty  still  remained  for  him  to  do. 
"I  've  bought  my  gowns  and  sold  my  pitch,"  in  thoughtful  mood  said  he; 
"  But  I  have  n't  found  '  six  feet  of  flesh '  to  bring  to  Major  Drew." 

He  puffed  his  pipe  and  puzzled,  and,  puzzling,  failed  to  see 

A  scrambling  group  of  urchins  who  were  busy  with  their  games. 
He  stumbled  in  among  them.     "Why,  why,  my  lads!"  said  he. 

Then  he  stopped  in  recognition.     "Tom  and  Ted!"  he  cried,  "and  James!" 
He  stood  and  looked  upon  them.     The  scraggy,  bare-legged  three 

Had  smiling  eyes  and  tangled  mats  of  curly  yellow  hair. 
He  'd  known   their  father  —  ay,  a  soldier  brave  and  bold  was  he, 

Who  had  fought  and  died  at  Naseby  when  the  king  met  Cromwell  there. 

"  Who  keeps  you  now  ?  "  he  asked  them.     His  twinkling  eyes  surveyed 
Half  mirthfully  their  cheerful  dirt,  their  rags,  their  bare  brown  feet. 
'"Six  feet  of  honest  English  flesh,'"  quoth  he;  he  stopped,  dismayed; 

Then  he  clutched  his  sides  and  sent  a  roar  of  laughter  up  the  street. 
"'Six  feet'!  I  vow  I   '11  do  it!"     He  turned  and  sought  the  door 

That  James  had  jjointed  out  as  where  they  lived  witii  Dame  Carew. 
"Is  Dame  Carew  within?"  he  called.     She  crossed  the  littered  floor. 
"  .And  if  she  is,"  .she  cried,  "  what  is  her  being  in  to  you  ?  " 

The  captain  bowed.     "Your  servant,  dame.     John  Howard  was  my  friend. 
These  boys  of  his  have  been  a  drain  upon  your  purse,  I  ween." 
"  .\y,  ay!  a  drain  they  've  been!"  said  she.     "Their  hunger  knows  no  end. 
Sir,  they  eat  until  my  purse-sides  meet!     Their  like  was  never  seen." 
The  captain's  blue  eyes  twinkled.     "The  place  for  them,"  said  he, 
"  Is  where  the  com  is  plenty  —  where  the  fowl  fly  to  the  grill. 
I  '11  take  them  in  my  vessel  to  Virginia  colony ; 

It  's  a  land  where  boys  can  eat  and  eat,  and  leave  a-plenty  still." 

Ten  weeks  the  passage  lasted;  the  Swallow's  trusty  wings 

At  last  are  folded,  and  her  anchor  cast  into  the  stream; 
A  dozen  petty  crafts  push  out  to  see  what  news  she  brings; 

A  church  bell  peals;  across  the  dusk  the  lights  of  Jamestown  gleam. 

To  Jamestown  rode  the  major  upon  his  piebald  mare ; 
His  servant  Simon  led  a  horse  to  carry  back  his  son; 
"'Six  feet,'"  he  pondered  pleasantly,  "so,  be  he  dark  or  fair. 

It  's  as  well  the  horse  we  bring  for  him  should  be  a  sturdy  one." 

"Well,  captain!     Did  you  bring  them  —  my  six  good  feet?"  he  cried. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  the  captain  answered  in  a  voice  of  hearty  cheer, 
And  grasped  his  hand  in  greeting  as  he  scaled  the  Swallow's  side; 

"They  're  the  finest  bit  of  cargo  that  I  've  brought  in  many  a  year." 
The  major  was  delighted;  his  eager  face  grew  bright. 

"  James !     Teddy  !     Tom !  "  the  captain  bellowed  in  his  deep  bassoon. 
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Above  the  hatch  three  curly  heads  came  bobbing  into  sight. 
"Here  they  are!"     The  captain's  beaming  face  was 
like  a  round  red  moon. 

The  major  looked  bewildered;  he  heard  the  cap- 
tain say : 
"Come,  lads  —  come,  Ted,  you  rogue,  come 

here ;  show  Major  Drew  your  feet. 
They  're  '  honest  feet ' ;  no  better  stand  on 

English  soil  to-day  !  ^_/C^^ 

And  you  lift  them  from  the  mire  of  a      Jl>i    '   ^ 
squalid  London  street."  -^  ''f 


"above  the  hatch  three  cl-rlv  heads  came  bobbing  i.nto  sight." 
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He   slapped    him    on    the   shoulder.      The 

major  tried  to  frown. 
"This    jest  — "       But    words    refused    to 
come  as  Teddy  shyly  smiled. 
"I  '11  not — "     But  Tom  by  chance  looked 
up  as  he  by  chance  looked  down  — 
And  the  major's  greatest  weakness  was 
his  fondness  for  a  child. 


The  major  rode  from  Jamestown  upon  his 
piebald  mare; 
The    bridle-paths   were    noisy    with    the 
nesting  birds  of  May. 
Before  him  was  a  shining  shock  of  wavy 
golden  hair, 
And  behind  him  James  and  Teddy  rode 
with  Simon  on  the  bay. 


HOW   MR.  FOX    FISHED   AND    HUNTED. 


By  E.  Boyd  Smith. 


"  Won't  you  please  tell  us  another  story, 
Uncle  Henri?"  asked  Victor  one  evening  as 
they  sat  around  the  supper-table. 

"  Another  story?  Dear  me! "  cried  the  good 
man,  as  though  quite  embarrassed  by  their 
eager  demands.  "  I  'm  afraid  I  have  n't  one 
about  me  to-day.  But  wait  a  minute.  I  '11  tell 
you  about  Mr.  Fox. 

"  A  great  scamp,  the  fox,"  he  went  on,  "  but 
an  interesting  one.  Bright  as  a  dollar.  And 
sly!  I  tell  you,  one  must  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  steal  a  march  on  him.  Farmers 
think  him  a  thief,  too,  and  he  has  more  tricks 
at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  than  a  dozen. 


"  He  is  a  pretty  little  fellow-,  with  his  sharp 
nose,  bright  eyes,  and  long,  bushy  tail.  And 
he  is  a  good  papa  to  his  little  ones.  He  digs 
them  a  warm  hole  in  the  ground,  and  goes  out 
foraging  to  get  them  something  to  eat.  Then  he 
becomes  quite  brave  and  takes  all  sorts  of  risks. 

"  This  fox  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
and  his  mate,  had  two  young  ones.  And  as  they 
were  always  hungry,  like  most  healthy  children, 
he  was  out  hunting  from  morning  till  night,  and 
often  through  the  night,  too,  trying  to  get  them 
enough  to  eat.  But  sometimes  luck  was  against 
him,  and  now  and  then  Mrs.  Fox  complained 
that  he  was  letting  the  children  starve. 
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"  '  I  do  the  best  I  can,'  lie 
said  mournfully,  '  but  every- 
thing has  gone  wrong  to-day. 
I  hung  about  the  barn-yard  for 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  cold, 
trying  to  catch  the  black  hen. 
But  she  always  kept  too  near 
the  barn,  out  of  my  way.  At 
last  I  got  desperate  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  brave  every 
danger.  So  when  the  farmer's 
back  was  turned  I  nimbly 
hopped  over  the  fence  and 
dashed  at  her.  But  just  as  I 
seized  her  she  set  up  a  terrible 
screaming.  The  farmer  turned 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  was  putting  turnips  in  a 
bag,  and,  when  he  saw  what 
was  happening,  quickly  threw 
a  big  one  at  me.  I  did  n't 
ha\e    time    to    dodge,   and  it 


MR.    FOX   TAKES  TO   FISHING. 


Struck  me  squarely.  0\-er  I  rolled.  I 
thought  my  back  was  broken !  And  I  've 
been  feeling  stiff  ever  since.  It  was  lucky 
for  me  that  he  did  n't  throw  the  pitch- 
fork ;  you  'd  never  have  seen  your  poor 
husband  again. 

"  '  Of  course  I  scrambled  over  the  fence 
as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  just  had  time 
to  get  to  the  trees  when  the  dog  got 
after  me.  I  hate  that  dog;  he  is  so 
brutal!  Some  day  I  must  play  a  trick 
on  him  to  get  even.' 

"'You  must  be  more  careful  ne.\t 
time,'  said  Mrs.  Fox,  anxiously,  'for  I 
would  never  get  on  alone  with  these  two 
children  on  my  hands.  But  don't  be  dis- 
couraged, dear;  you  are  so  clever  that 
you  will  siu"ely  find  some  way  of  getting 
us  a  dinner.' 

"This  so  encouraged  Mr.  Fox  that  he 
twirled  his  'mustache  and  then  proudly 
smoothed  out  his  bushy  tail,  and  assured 
her  that  he  had  a  few  tricks  left  yet. 

"  So  off  he  started,  after  telling  the  lit- 
tle ones  to  be  good  and  not  worry  their 
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poor  mother.  As  he  trotted  along  he  reflected, 
'  Now  it  won't  pay  to  go  near  the  barn-yard 
again  to-day.  They  will  surely  be  on  the 
lookout  for  me.  And  I  'm  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  'm  afraid  of  the  gun,  for  I  can't 
dodge  shot,  no  matter  how  fast  I  scamper.' 
Just  here  he  came  to  the  river,  and  stopped  to 
look  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  water.  '  I  'm 
quite  a  good-looking  fellow,'  he  thouglu. 
Then  his  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  some  crawfish  swimming 
along  the  bottom.  A  bright 
idea  struck  him.  '  I  wonder 
if  I  can't  catch  some,'  he 
thought.  He  tried  hard  to 
reach  thein  with  his  paw,  but 
they  always  dodged  the 
stroke. 

"  Still  he  would  n't  give  uji. 
'  I  've  seen  boys  fishing  with 
lines,'  he  meditated.  'Wiiy 
can't  I  try  to  fish  with  my 
tail?  It  's  quite  long.'  So, 
very  quietly  and  cautiously,  he 
dropped  his  tail  into  the  wa- 
ter, just  above  the  fish.  '  Ra- 
ther cold  work,'  he  thought. 
But  soon  he  got  a  bite.  One 
of  the  crawfish  had  caught 
his  tail  with  its  claws.  Up, 
with  a  swish,  he  jerked  it  out 
of  water.  With  a  good  nip  he 
made  it  let  go.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  quietly  ate  it,  smil- 
ing all  over.  Tlie  trick  struck 
him  as  such  a  good  one  that 
he  threw  back  his  head  and 
silently  laughed,  till  he  nearly 
fell  into  the  water. 

"  He  recovered  himself,  and 
said  seriously,  '  I  must  catch 
some  more  for  the  children,'  and  again  dropped 
his  line  into  the  stream.  The  crawfish  nipped 
him  every  time,  and  every  time  he  landed  them 
succe.ssfully.  When  he  thought  he  had  as 
many  as  he  could  carry,  he  took  them  up  in  his 
mouth  and  started  for  home.  Mrs.  Fox  wel- 
comed him  and  the  fish  with  sparkling  eyes.  '  I 
hope  the  children  will  like  them ! '  she  exclaimed. 

"  The  little  fo.xes  did  like  them  very  much,  and 


soon  the  whole  catch  had  disappeared.  Now 
things  looked  a  little  brighter  to  the  family. 

"  '  But  still,  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Fo.x,  '  that 
won't  last  us  till  to-morrow.  You  must  try  to 
bring  in  something  more.' 

"  So  away  went  Mr.  Fo.x  again.  '  Children 
are  a  great  care,'  he  sighed.  He  trotted  along 
the  river-bank,  hoping  that  something  might 
happen  to  help  him.     Finally  he  came  to  the 


MR.    FOX  S   TRAP    FOR   THE   CROWS. 


fish-house.  He  did  n't  like  to  approach  too 
near,  as  the  men  were  working  inside.  But 
luckily  he  found  some  stray  fish-heads  which 
had  been  thrown  out. 

"  '  Ha,  ha!  here  's  luck,'  he  cried,  and,  cap- 
turing several,  away  he  scampered,  hurrying  a 
little  as  he  heard  a  dog  bark. 

"  But  while  running  along  he  thought,  '  If  I 
take  these  things  home  the  wife  may  complain. 
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People  can't  live  on  fish  all  the  time,  and 
I  've  just  given  them  one  fish  course.' 

"  He  was  troubled,  and  sat  down  to  reflect. 
While  wondering  whether  he  had  better  take 
the  fibh-heads  home  or  not,  he  was  disturbed  by 
a  party  of  crows  flying  above  him.  They  had 
been  attracted  by  the  appetizing  odor. 

"  '  If  I  could  only  catch  a  crow,  that  would 
be  worth  while!'  he  thought.  'But  how?' 
That  was  the  problem.  '  I  have  it,'  he  glee- 
fully cried,  as  he  suddenly  spied  a  hollow  tree. 

"  At  once  he  set  to  work  and  placed  the  fish- 
heads  temptingly  in  a  row  before  it.  Then  he 
hid  himself  in  the  hollow  and  waited. 

"  '  Now  we  shall  see  fun,'  he  said  to  himself, 
and  chuckled  over  his  clever  plan 


SOMETHING    FOR   THE    CHILDREN. 

"  The  crows  kept  circling  about  the  spot, 
attracted  yet  fearful.  As  the  fox  had  disap- 
peared, they  became  bolder.  The  first  bird 
dropped  upon  the  prize.     Quick  as  a  flash,  out 


sprang  Mr.  Fox  and  seized  him  by  the  neck. 
There  was  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  and  then  the 
fox  was  again  in  his  hiding-jjlace,  his  prey  still 
and  silent  beside  him.  Back  came  the  other 
birds.  Another  descended  warily,  and  was  in 
a  like  manner  captured  by  the  nimble  fox.  And 
yet  others  were  his  victims,  so  that  before  the 
afternoon  was  over  he  had  caught  four. 

"  Off  he  started  for  home,  dragging  his  crows 
after  him. 

"  '  Won't  the  goodwife  rejoice?  '  he  thought. 

"  And  she  really  did.  For  now  the  whole 
family  dined  well,  and  still  something  was  left 
for  the  morrow's  breakfast. 

"The  two  foxes  laughed  loudly  over  the  trick. 

"  '  You  really  are  the  wisest  fox  I  ever  knew,' 
said  Mrs.  Fox,  admiringly. 

" '  I  think  perhaps  I  am  up  with  the  times,' 
answered  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  very  self-satisfied  tone. 

"  '  Papa,  tell  us  about  it  again,  won't  you?  ' 
asked  the  little  ones,  already  anxious  to  learn 
their  trade. 

"  But  the  old  fox  was  tired.  '  Be  good  and 
go  to  sleep :  when  you  're  bigger  I  '11  teach 
you  everything,'  he  told  them. 

"  And,  the  day's  work  and  the  good  dinner 
finished,  the  family  cuddled  up  comfortably  in 
their  den  and  slept,  and  dreamed  of  crows  and 
clever  tricks  ;  while  the  north  wind  blew  keenly 
outside,  and  other  hungry  foxes,  less  clever,  still 
hunted  here  and  there  for  their  dinner." 
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on  the  side  of  the  streets  tlirough  which  all  the 
people  were  marching,  and  that  fine  man  whose 
name  she  could  never  remember  was  carrying 
her.     They  marched,  too,  along  with  the  pro- 
cession.    There  was  no  music,  and  Febia  won- 
.     ^,  ov,  ...u^..  ......,.^.      i>  ...w  ^....^^^  ...w    dered  why.     The  soldiers  she  had  seen  before 

first  sound   that    had  fallen  on  her    always  marched  to  music.    But  these  were  still 

X- — J  ears  when  she  was  awakened  at  an    and  quiet,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  to 

hour  that  seemed  too  early  for  any  band  to    be  heard  but  the  tread  of  the  company  over  the 

[ilay.     But  at  that  time  the  sound  of  military    snow.    After  all  of  them  had  walked  for  a  time, 


I   1  _'^i'-BI.A  thought  she  had  never  heard 
.'    ->  so  much  music.      It  was  almost  the 

first  sound   that    had  fallen  on  her 


music  in  the  street  below  could  be  heard,  and 
it  had  seemed  ever  since  that  as  one  band 
marched  so  far  into  the  distance  that  its  mu- 
sic died  awav,  tliere  was  always  another  to 
take  its  place  tjuickly  and  keep  uj)  the  chorus 
that  was  so  unusual  in  the  little  town.  In 
Febia's  mind  music  and  soldiers  were  insepara- 
l)ly  associated,  and  the  sound  always  brought 
to  her  mind  a  strange  vision  that  seemed  the 
first  thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  her  life. 
The  figures   in  this  vision  were  numerous  and 


the  soldiers  stopped,  and  Febia  was  lif'ed  into 
a  railroad  car.  She  had  never  seen  one  before, 
but  she  was  not  afraid,  for  the  same  strong  arms 
carried  her  still,  and  both  grantlfather  and 
grandmother  came  with  her.  There  were  only 
a  few  soldiers  with  them  then,  and  there  was 
scarcely  room  fur  the  crowd  that  gathered  in 
the  room.  It  seemetl  to  Febia  a  smaller  house 
than  anv  she  had  ever  seen  before,  and  so 
many  people  were  collected  in  it  that  they 
could  scarcely  move.    The  man  who  had  carried 


indistinct,  but  included  all  the  i)cople  she  had  her  went  away  after  kissing  her  good-by.  Then 
ever  seen  until  that  time.  They  were  marching  she  was  in  her  grandfather's  arms.  The  mem- 
together  through  the  streets  so  early  in  the  ory  of  what  followed  was  to  her  only  a  faint 
morning  that  the  stretches  of  snow  about  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the  train  with  her 
houses  looked  gray,  and  lights  were  lit  in  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  many  other 
windows  from  which  the  people  watched  this  men  and  women,  until,  by  and  by,  they  all  were 
procession  pass.  It  was  cold,  and  Febia,  who  on  a  big  boat  that  kept  them  on  ihe  water  for 
had  never  been  in  the  street  so  early,  huddled  such  a  long  time  that  she  wondered  whether  she 
more  closely  under  the  cloak  of  the  man  who  would  ever  again  see  the  trees,  the  grass,  the 
was  carrying  her.  She  could  never  remember  houses,  and  the  snow  that  had  always  before 
who  he  was.  It  was  ncjt  grandfather,  but  seemed  a  part  of  the  world  to  her. 
somebody  who  must  have  loved  her  just  as  Febia  dreamed  vaguely  of  this  vision  that 
well,  although  he  had  no  long  beard.  She  had  morning  when  she  heard  the  music  as  hlie  lay 
known  him  always.     He  had  never  carried  her  in  her  little  bed. 

again  after  that  day,  and  he  was  a  very  faint         "Febia,    Febia!"   called    her  grandmother, 

memory  to  her.     She  had  never,  however,  for-  coming  into  the  room.     "  Don't  you  hear  the 

gotten  the  soldiers  on  that  bleak  morning.     In  music?     Come;    I   will   dress   you,   and   after 

shining  helmets  and  long  gray  coats,  they  stood  breakfast  you  may  see   the  soldiers  and  hear 
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the  bands.  It  is  a  holiday,  and  there  will  he 
music  everywhere." 

Febia  was  dressed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
more  music.  Several  times  she  ran  to  the 
window  when  it  seemed  nearest.  But  she  was 
too  small  to  see  into  the  street  over  the  ledge. 

"  Look,  grandmother,  at  the  beautiful  flags," 
she  cried,  for  the  top  of  the  large  building  in 
the  square  opposite  the  house  in  which  she 
lived  could  be  seen.  "  There  are  flags  every- 
where on  the  tower.  There  have  never  been 
such  beautiful  colors  there  before." 

There  had  never  been  many  beautiful  colors 
of  any  kind  in  Febia's  life  before.  Probably  her 
grandmother  thought  of  that.  She  was  busy 
placing  a  bowl  of  milk  and  porridge  on  the 
table,  and  did  not  answer. 

"Are  they  not  beautiful,  grandmother?  "  she 
said  again,  gazing  at  the  large  American  flag 
which  was  blown  open  by  the  breeze,  and  the 
long  tricolored  streamers  that  hung  from  the 
cupola  of  the  building.  "  And  see,"  she  cried, 
with  an  outburst  of  delight;  "  the  big  flag  has 
fallen  over  the  clock." 

Her  grandmother  took  her  by  the  liand  and 
led  the  little  girl  over  to  the  table.  "  Sit  there," 
she  said,  kissing  her  forehead  as  she  lifted  her 
into  the  chair,  "  and  you  can  see  the  flags  still 
while  you  are  eating  your  breakfast." 

She  stepped  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  square.  In  the  center  of  it  stood 
the  town  hall  of  the  suburban  village.  The 
centennial  of  the  town's  foundation  was  to  be 
celebrated,  and  the  building  was  decorated  with 
banners  and  flags.  It  stood  in  a  region  once 
occupied  by  the  homes  of  wealthy  residents ; 
but  they  had  deserted  it,  and  the  old  houses  on 
the  streets  adjoining  the  once  fashionable  square 
had  been  torn  down  or  were  rented  as  tene- 
ments until  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  de- 
molished as  their  neighbors  had  been,  and  make 
way  for  such  business  buildings  as  the  needs  of 
the  little  town  demanded.  The  spick-and-span 
red  buildings  showed  their  flags  and  bunting  in 
honor  of  the  day.  It  was  to  be  a  day  such  as 
the  place  had  never  known  the  like  of  before. 
There  were  to  be  speeches  by  distinguished  cit- 
izens, and  songs  by  the  school-children.  There 
was  to  be  a  drill  by  the  military  company,  and 
the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 


were  to  parade.  So  was  the  fire  department. 
Neighboring  towns  had  lent  tlieir  bands  to  add 
luster  to  the  occasion  and  to  shine  themselves 
in  the  glory  that  was  bound  to  be  reflected 
from  the  event.  The  group  of  dingy  tenements 
in  one  corner  of  the  square  alone  showed  no 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  things  that  were 
to  happen.  No  flag  was  visible  on  the  row  of 
dull  houses. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  that  Febia's  grand- 
father had  come  to  live  with  his  wife  and  the 
little  girl  when  he  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Russian  Poland.  Some  of  his  countrymen  were 
already  there.  They  found  the  rooms  the 
cheapest  that  the  town  alTorded,  because  they 
were  the  oldest,  and  the  old  man  occupied  the 
top  floor  in  one  of  the  houses.  He  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  own  countrv  bv  persecution, 
and  so  had  most  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
His  son,  Febia's  father,  had  been  sent  by  the 
Russian  government  to  Siberia.  Febia's  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  born.  The  little  girl 
had  come  with  her  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother to  the  United  States,  and  the  old  man's 
earnings  as  a  chair-mender  had  enabled  the 
three  to  live  in  no  worse  poverty  than  they  had 
known  before.  The  Gregorowitsch  family  com- 
prised only  these  three,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
that  life  held  for  the  two  old  people  was  the 
care  and  rearing  of  the  child. 

As  her  grandmother  turned  from  the  window, 
Febia  jumped  down  from  her  chair.  "  Tell  me, 
grandmother,"  she  cried,  "anil  are  the  flags 
everywhere?     Flags  on  our  house,  too?  " 

Mrs.  Gregorowitsch  shook  her  head.  "  No, 
there  are  none  on  our  house,"  she  said.  "  But 
wait  until  I  have  come  back  from  market  and  I 
will  take  you  into  the  square,  and  we  '11  see  all 
that  there  is  to  be  seen.  I  will  not  be  gone 
long.  You  be  good  ;  don't  go  near  the  win- 
dows, anil  remember  that  I  am  coming  back 
in  a  little  while,  and  then  we  will  go  out  our- 
selves. We  will  see  the  soldiers,  and  hear  the 
children  sing,  for  there  are  to  be  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  from  the  schools.  Be  good  and 
patient,  and  you  shall  see  everything." 

Febia  was  accustomed  to  be  alone,  and  this 
ordeal  was  less  trying  for  her  than  it  would 
have  been  for  most  children.  She  knew  too 
little    English   to    go   to   school,  and   her   only 
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playmates  were  some  children  of  her  own  race, 
who  lived  so  far  away  that  she  saw  them  only 
on  Sundays,  when  the  family  made  an  excur- 
sion to  visit  these  friends.  Her  grandfather 
was  gone  all  day.  He  left  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rarely  returned  until  Febia  had  gone  to 
bed.  So  she  was  not  unused  to  solitude.  It 
often  happened  that  her  grandmother  had 
errands  on  which  it  was  not  possible  to  take 
her,  and  she  was  thought  to  be  safest  in  her 
home  even  if  she  were  unwatched ;  and  in 
most  cases  she  had  been. 

Loneliness  had  been  easier  to  Febia  to  bear 
than  it  was  when  she  heard  the  music  outside. 
No  sooner  had  her  grandmother  turned  the 
key  in  the  door  than  the  bands  were  playing 
again.  It  was  plain  even  to  the  little  listener 
locked  in  the  room  that  there  was  something  dif- 
ferent in  the  way  she  heard  the  music  this  time. 
It  was  growing  momentarily  louder.  Febia 
concluded  that  the  soldiers  must  be  marching 
down  to  see  the  flags.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
they  took  a  long  time  to  reach  them.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  cheers  from  the  street  just 
under  her  window.  Presently  a  crash  of  brass 
before  the  house  warned  her  that  the  soldiers 
must  already  have  reached  the  square.  But 
there  were  still  others  to  follow,  for  far  down 
the  street  she  could  hear  music.  It  was  in- 
terrupted now  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  front 
of  the  house,  cheering  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riages containing  the  great  men  who  were  to 
sit  on  the  platform  or  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  proceedings,  shouting  for  the  visiting 
bands,  and  raised  in  every  kind  of  vociferous  out- 
burst possible.  Febia,  standing  near  the  open 
window  and  straining  her  ear  to  catch  every 
sound,  could  hear  all  this.  But  she  saw  onlv 
the  American  flag  floating  lazily  about  the  tower. 

"  Not  even  a  flag  on  our  house,"  thought 
the  iiitle  girl ;  "  and  this  is  the  only  house  in 
the  square  without  one." 

Her  eyes  wandered  around  the  room,  but  fell 
on  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  flag.  The  Gregorowitsches  had  no 
use  for  flags,  and  Febia  had  thought  of  one  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  Suddenly  she  spied 
the  red  cloth  thrown  over  the  table.  That 
would  at  least  show  that  somebody  in  the  house 
took  an  interest  in  the  great  meeting  out  in  the 
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square.  Febia's  house  should  not  be  the  only 
one  to  show  no  honor  to  the  day.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  had  removed  from  the  table  the  few 
objects  on  it,  and  thrown  out  of  the  window 
the  red  cotton  cover.  Standing  on  her  toes, 
she  could  reach  far  enough  to  put  a  book  on 
the  cloth.  It  held  it  firm.  Then  .she  sat  down 
in  delight — in  the  thought  that  there  was  a  flag 
on  her  house,  after  all. 

A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  as 
Febia's  red  flag  appeared  at  the  window.  She 
thought  it  might  be  in  honor  of  her  decoration. 
But  one  of  the  distinguished  orators  from  a 
neighboring  city  had  just  delivered  a  si)eech 
that  had  moved  his  hearers  to  all  this  enthusi- 
asm.  Febia  heard  the  music  that  followed 
with  greater  interest  because  she  herself  was 
now  a  part  of  the  celebration.  She  strained 
her  ears  to  catch  every  sound  and  hear  the 
voices  of  the  speakers.  But  she  did  not  notice 
a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  crowd.  She  did 
not  observe  that  a  sudden  violence  was  in  the 
voices  of  the  men,  nor  could  she  hear  the 
words  they  shouted. 

"  The  Nihilist  flag  I  "  one  of  the  voices  cried. 
"The  Nihilists  have  hung  out  a  red  flag!" 

If  Febia  could  have  looked  over  the  window- 
ledge,  she  would  have  seen  that  nearly  every 
person  in  the  group  was  staring  up  at  the  red 
flag.  Backs  were  turned  unceremoniously  on 
the  speakers  and  all  the  other  notabilities  on 
the  platform,  and  they  themselves  were  staring 
at  the  little  block  of  tenements,  which  had  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  people  at 
one  time  since  they  were  first  built.  But  Febia 
neither  saw  this  nor  heard  the  roar  of  voices 
that  was  now  rising  from  the  square.  "  The 
anarchists  have  dared  to  hang  out  a  flag!" 
"Take  down  that  red  rag!"  "Tear  it  down!" 
were  some  of  the  exclamations  that  arose  from 
the  group.  Febia  lieard  none  of  them,  although 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  music  had  stopped 
for  a  long  time.  Then  she  began  to  feel  very 
lonesome  suddenly,  and  wished  that  her  grand- 
mother would  return. 

The  two  floors  below  the  window  from  which 
the  red  flag  hung  were  empty.  'I'he  occupants 
had  gone  out,  and  were  not  there  to  hear  the 
outburst  and  take  down  the  flag.  It  still  hung 
from  the  window,  and   the  crowd  considered 
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the  refusal  to  remove  it  a  defianic 
as  bad  as  the  original  offense. 

"  Come  along,"  said  one  of  a  group  of  men. 
"  We  '11  go  up  ourselves  and  take  it  down. 
We  '11  show  this  bloodthirsty  foreigner  that  he 
cannot  def\-  law  and  order  here!" 

A  dozen  sprang  forward  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, and  many  followed  in  their  trail.  Two 
policemen  led  the  force  which  ran  into  the 
crowd  at  the  other  end.  The  united  party 
ascended  the  dark  staircase  with  caution. 


"the    closet    door    was    thrown    opes,    and    revealed    FEE3IA. 

"  Here  it  is — the  third  floor,"  said  one  of  the    sible  that 
party.     A   policeman  knocked    on    the    door. 
Febia  inside  had  heard  the  march  up  the  steps. 
She  was  too  weak  with  fright  to  answer. 

The  language,  the  voice,  the  presence  of  the 
crowd,  were  all  incomprehensible  to  Febia.  She 
did  not  in  the  least  connect  them  with  herself. 
Her  only  desire  was  to  get  away  from  the  voices 


and  tiie  unknown  trouble  which  she  knew 
thieatened  her.  If  only  grantlmother  would 
come  home  now!  As  the  policeman  shouted 
"  One!"  she  hid  herself  in  a  closet  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

"Two"    and    "three"    were    counted,   and 
then  the  sudilen  lunge  of  a  crowd  pushed  the 
door  from  its  hinges.      It  fell  on  the  floor  with 
a  crash.     Febia  trembled  in  her  closet.     The 
rush  of  men's  feet  sounded  in  the  room,  and  the 
same  outbursts  heard  from  the  men  downstairs 
were  repeated.     Then  a 
shout    from    the    crowd 
showed  that  the  offend- 
ing  flag    had    been    re- 
moved.     With    a    tramp 
of   feet    that   shook   the 
floor,  the  party   walked 
through    the    few    bare 
rooms.      IJut  they  could 
find  nobody.     Not  a  sin- 
gle   soul    was    there    to 
serve  as  the  "desperate 
anarchist  "  they  had  ex- 
jiected  to  find. 

Suddenly  one  of  them 
spied  the  door  of  the 
closet  in  which  Febia 
wa.s  hidden.  "  Here  it 
is!"  he  shouted.  "The 
fellow  is  hidden  here, 
lie  careful.  'J'iiese  men 
are  dangerous." 

Everybody  in  the  room 
rushed  toward  the  closet 
door  as  it  was  thrown 
open  and  revealed  Febia. 
Her  hands  were  before 
her  eyes.  Tears  ran 
down  her  face. 

"  Why.  this  is  a  little 
girl!  Why,  it  is  impos- 
The  man  who  began  this 
was  too  astonished  to  finish  it.  So  were  the 
others.  Febia  did  not  dare  look  uj).  She  had 
graduallv  sunk  to  the  floor.  The  men  watched 
her  without  speaking  a  word. 

"  My  dear  Febia,  what  has  happened  ?  "  cried 
her  grandmother,  in  Russian,  dashing  into  the 
room  and  seizing  her  in  her  arms.     "  Tell  me. 
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dear  child,  what  have  they  done  to  you?  "  IJut 
Febia  coukl  not  speak.  She  was  weeping  in  her 
grandmother's  arms,  but  from  dehglit  that  she 
was  with  her  once  again.  "  We  've  done  no- 
thing to  lier,"  said  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
party,  who  had  begun  to  feel  a  little  bit  foolish, 
as  most  of  the  men  were  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing into  laughter,  until  the  old  woman  had 
come  into  the  room.  "  But  someboilv  hung  an 
anarchist  flag  out  of  the  window.  We  told 
them  to  take  it  down,  but  they  would  not  obey." 

"  .'Vn  anarchist  flag?"  repeated  Mrs.  Gre- 
gorowitsch,  in  English.  "  Why,  we  are  not 
anarchists,  and  we  have  no  flag  here." 

"What  is  this?"  asked  one  of  the  men, 
holding  out  the  red  cloth. 

"  Why,  that  belongs  on  this  table,"  the  old 
woman  answered.  Then  she  seemed  to  re- 
ceive a  sudden  light.  "  Febia,"  she  said,  "tell 
us  about  this.      Vou  must  know." 

"  I  did  it,"  Febia  said,  after  a  pause,  to  her 
grandmother,  in  Russian,  who  translated  it  to 
the  others,  "because,  you  know,  we  were  the  only 
ones  that  had  no  flag :  and  this  is  a  holidav." 


The  men  started  to  leave  the  room.  .\s  thev 
came  to  the  broken  door,  one  of  them  put  his 
hand  in  his  jiocket.  Then  he  put  what  he  had 
taken  from  his  pocket  into  his  hat.  Then  he 
handed  the  hat  around  to  all  the  men  in  sight, 
and  it  was  passed  from  I'.and  to  hand,  down  to 
the  men  on  the  stairs  below.  They  all  did  just 
as  he  had  done,  and  the  hat  came  back  to  its 
owner  well  lined  with  dimes,  nickels,  and 
pennies. 

"  For  the  little  girl,"  he  said  to  .Mrs.  Gre- 
gorowitsch,  as  he  poured  the  money  into  Febia's 
apron,  "so  she  may  buy  the  right  flag." 


^^- 


IX    THE   WOODS  — JULY. 


Bv   RusAiJxii   Richards. 


Forest  wild  flowers,  for  the  most  part,  blos- 
som in  the  spring  months.  A  walk  through 
the  July  woods  will  show  us  many  kinds  of 
fruit  beautiful  to  look  at  (but  this  is  a  case  of 
"  handsome  is  as  handsome  does  n't,"  some  of 
the  prettv  things  being  quite  poisonous) :  the 
blue  clintonia  and  cucumber-root  berries,  the 
handsome  white  baneberries,  like  painted  china, 
and  the  bright-scarlet  berries  of  the  dwarf  cornel 
and  Jack-in-the-pulpit.  We  shall  see  wonders 
of  fern-tracery,  but  few  flowers  compared  to  the 
myriads  that  carpeted  the  forest  in  May  and 
June.  We  must  go  instead  to  open  places,  to 
fields  and  swamps,  to  pasture  borders,  and,  first 
of  all,  to  the  roadside.     Here  is  elder  in  creamy 


FcL^GALA    SANGUINHA. 


masses,  swarming  with  butterflies;  wild  car- 
rot, delicate  in  design  as  the  finest  lace ;  and 
the  tall  host  of  the  composite  family,  daisies, 
thistles,  rudbeckia,  hankueed.  wild  sunflower, 


and  a  throng  of  others,  loving  the  sun,  and 
crowding  the  open  places  in  bright-colored 
masses.  There  are  smaller  plants  also — hare- 
bells blowing  on  rocks  and  ledges,  and  the 
glorious  red  of  the  cardinal-flower  along  the 
borders  of  brooks  and  streams. 

Sometimes  it   happens   that    by   midsummer 
people  have  ceased  to  care  so  much  for  study- 
ing wild  flowers.     The  delight  of  being  in  the 
woods  again  after  the  long  winter,  and  the  shy- 
ness with  which  the  spring  flowers  hide  them- 
selves away  through  the  forest,  keep  them  inter- 
ested through  the  spring  months;  but  by  July 
it  is  hot,   and  there  are  other   things  to   do. 
\Vild  flowers  are  blossoming  everywhere  in  such 
profusion  that  they  do  not  seem  any 
longer  rare   and  precious,  and  too 
often  one  hears  half  a  dozen  beau- 
tiful  varieties   classed   together    as 
"weeds."      For  instance,  last  July 
I    came  upon  a   quantity  of  little 
flowers,    making    a    mass    of    pink 
among  the  grass,  that  were   quite 
new  to  me.      I  was  walking  with  a 
ladv  who  had  been  keenlv  interested 
in  lady's-slippers  in   May.     "Oh," 
she    said,   on    my  pointing   to   the 
flowers,  "  that  grows  all  about  here. 
It  must  be  some  kind  of  pink  clover 
thing.       I   have  never  troubled  to 
pick  it." 

The  "pink  clover  thing"  was 
Polygii/a  Siiiigiiinni  (it  is  too  pretty 
not  to  have  an  English  name,  but 
I  have  never  heard  one).  A  glance 
at  the  straight  alternate  leaves  shows 
that  it  could  be  no  possible  relation 
of  the  clover;  in  fact,  it  is  a  sister 
of  the  bright-fringed  polygala  of 
the  spring  woods.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  si.\  to  eight  inches  high,  with  a  tough, 
much-branching  fibrous  stem,  and  narrow  dull- 
green  alternate  leaves.  The  flowerets  grow 
massed  together  in  a  head,  as  close  as  a  head  of 
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'lover,  though 
\  cry  differently 
shaped.  Each 
plant  bears  a 
great  many  of 
these  heads  of 
flowers,  whfch 
arc  bright  rose- 
r])lc.  niakinu 
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beautiful  spaces  of  color  wherever  many  of  the 
plants  grow  together. 

July  is  a  great  month  for  orchids.  The  earlier 
lady's-slippers  are  past, 
but  the  splendid  showv 
lady's-slipper  is  still  in 
blossom,  and  the  delicate- 
fringed  orchises,  the  white 
the  purple,  the  yellow, and 
the  ragged-fringed ;  and 
now,  too,  we  find  two 
beautiful  rose-pink  or- 
chids, so  much  like  each 
other,  and  like  arethusa, 
which  blossoms  in  June, 
that  the  three  are  often 
confused.  All  three  have 
much  the  same  general 
characteristics  of  shape 
and  color,  and  all  three 
grow  in  swamps,  or  at 
least    in    swamj)y   places, 

bogs  where  the  sphagnum  moss  is  thick  and 
wet  and  velvety. 

The  most  striking  of  tlie  three  is  calopogon 
{Ca/o/>ogon  J>ulclu-lliis,  orchis  family),  as  hand- 


some as  any  orchid  in  a  florist's  window.  The 
plant  bears  sometimes  three  or  four,  sometimes 
five  or  si.\,  wide-.spreading,  butterfly-like  flowers, 
gracefully  set,  as  if  just  alighted,  on  the  shm 
stem.  They  are  brigln  rose-color,  sometimes 
(nearly  always  in  the  bud)  rose-purple.  The 
petals  and  sepals  are  alike  in  color,  broad,  but 
finely  pointed  ;  the  lip  (on  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower,  not  drooping  lower  than  the  petals, 
as  in  arethusa  and  pogonia)  is  crested 
with  a  tuft  of  delicate  hairs,  jiurplc, 
yellow,  and  white.  You  will  find 
calopogon  in  swampy  places,  among 
k  tall  bog  grasses,  often,  indeed,  by  the 
■  roadside ;  for  it  is,  for  an  orchid, 
9  very  common. 
^j  In  among  the  same  grasses  you 

\\  ill  find  what  at  the  first  glance  you 
may  take  for  a  pale,  single  calopo- 
gon, or  a   belated   arethusa.     This 
is  pogonia  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides — 
there  is  a  scientific  name  with  a  ven- 
geance!), less  striking  than  calopo- 
gon, l)ut  quite  as  lovely.     Like  are- 
thusa, it  has  but  one  flower  (rarely  two),  a  large, 
spreading  blossom  of  a  most  delicate  rose-color. 
The  petals  and  sepals  are  broader  than  those 
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of  arethusa,  and  the  broad  lip,  not  marked 
with  any  stronger  color,  is  wonderfully  bearded 
and  crested  ;  and,  most  delightful  of  all,  it  has 
a  faint  but  very  sweet  fragrance. 


VftiiTii-XP. 


"under  the  old  oak-tree  [n  the  orchard  north  of  the  house.' 


THE  CURIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF   MARJORIE 
AND    PHILIP. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  ilo  come  and  see  what  Philip 
and  I  have  found! "  cried  ISIarjorie,  as  she  met 
Uncle  George  on  the  lawn  one  suimy  morning 
in  July.     "Just  look  herel" 

jMarjorie  led  the  way,  and  all  three  were  soon 
under  the  old  oak- 
tree  in  the  orchard 
north  of  the  house  ; 
and      there,     sure 
enough,  was  a  cu- 
rious     sight.       A 
slimy,    pasty-look- 
ing, yellowish  mass 
of   something   e.x- 
tended  all  the  wax- 
up  and  down  the  tree-trunk  and  seemed  to 
be  oozing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 
"  Philip    said    some    one    had    thrown 
an  egg  at   the   tree,"   said    Marjorie ; 
"  but  that  cannot  be,  for  there   are  no 


mold  in  a  tiny  tuft,  like  cray 
ostrich-plumes. 


pieces  of  shell  lying  about ;  besides,  it  does  not 
look  just  like  egg,  does  it.  Uncle  George?  " 

"  Smells  like  it,"  remarked  Philip,  rather  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  than  for  any 
other  reason,  or  because  he  had  really  noticed 
any  odor.  But  if  Philip  thought  thus  to  check 
his  sister's  curiosity  he  reckoned  withouf  his 
host,  for  the  intrepid 
little  miss  instant- 
Iv  took 


LIKE     LiriLb    liALLS    Ut     bNUW,     SLATILKI.I 
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MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  MOLD-FRUIT, 
LIKE  SI-HERES  OF  BRONZE  ON  PILLARS 
OK   MARDLE. 


up  the  challenge, 
went  up  close, 
and  began  sniff- 
ing the  strange 
stuff  that  had 
spread  away  up 
into  the  crotch 
of  the  tree. 

"  It    does    not 
smell  like  a  bad 
egg,  anyway,"  said  Marjorie.     "  It  does  smell 
curious,  thougli ;  kind  of  newy." 

All  this  time  Uncle  George  said  not  a  word. 
He  had  been  watching  the  investigation  with 
much  interest,  even  scraping  off  a  little  of  the 
strange  substance  with  the  point  of  his  knife 
and  smelling  it. 

"  No,  it  is  not  egg,  certainly,"  said  he. 
"  See  here."     .And  he  pointed  to  the  thin,  shiny 


FRUITING  OF  THE   MOLD,  AS  OFTEN   FOUND  ON   DECAYING 
LEAVES.       (SLICHTLV   .MAGNIFIED.) 

film  below  the  principal  mass  and  traceable 
down  the  tree  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  where, 
odd  to  see,  was  more  of  the  slimy  material, 
some  of  it  pale  yellow,  some  colorless,  in  thin 
veins  or  threads,  forming  a  network  over  a  pile 
of  rotten  wood  at  the  fool  of  the  tree,  all  wet 
now  with  the  summer  rains. 

"Where  liocs  it  come  from?"  exclaimed 
Philip,  now  become  as  eager  an  investigator  as 
the  rest.  "  Look  here  ;  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  it?  Here!  if  it  is  not  all  over  the 
grass,  and  on  the  leaves,  and  even  on  these 
nicotiana  blo.s.soms!  Look  here!  Look  here! 
Do  you  believe  it  rained  down  ?  They  say  it 
rains  fish-worms  sometimes." 

"  It  did  n't  rain  down,"  said  Marjorie,  "else 
it  would  be  everywhere,  and  it  's  only  right 
here  around  the  old  tree." 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  George,  "  it  did  not  rain 
down,  no  more  than  do  fish-worms ;  and  if  we 
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find  it  in  unexpected  places,  as  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  it  is  because  it  has  crept  there." 

"  Crept  there!  "  said  Philip.  "  Then  it  must 
be  alive!  Do  you  suppose  that  stuff  is  alive. 
Uncle  George?  " 

"  Well,  we  may  wait  and  see,"  said  the  uncle. 
"  Let  us  not  disturb  it,  and  wait  till  afternoon 
and  see  what  happens.  I  believe  it  is  what  the 
naturalists  call  a  slime-mold  ;  it  looks  and  acts 
much  like  a  living  thing ;  we  shall  watch  and  see." 


MOLD,    LIKE  CAT-TAILS,    ON   STALKS  ATTACHED  TO   BARK, 
AS  SEEn'bV  aid  of   a   POCKET-MICROSCOPE. 

The  young  people  ran  off,  and  Uncle  George 
betook  himself  to  his  new.spaper  and  the  porch. 
All  the  morning,  however,  the  subject  was  in  liis 
mind.  He  himself  had  never  seen  anything 
just  like  the  curious  substance  on  the  tree,  al- 
though he  had  read  of  such  things,  and  he  de- 
termined to  keep  on  the  lookout.  So  after 
lunch  who  should  be  calling  from  beneath  the 
trees  again  but  Uncle  George. 

"Look  here!  Just  look  here!  It  is  my 
turn  now  to  play  the  showman.     Look  here!" 

The  youngsters  needed  no  second  call. 
Thev  ran  to  the  orchard,  and  there  stood  Uncle 


FRUITING,    BELULIKE  FOK 
STALKS.       THESE   ARE   OFTK.N    UKI^. 
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George  by  the  selfsame  tree.  But  the  slime  ha^l 
entirely  disappeared ;  only  the  shining  film 
could  be  traced  here  and  there  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  high  up  between  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  all  over  the  grass  and  the  nicotiana 
leaves,  and  on  the  very  cups  of  the  white  per- 
fumed flowers,  were  thousands  of  diminutive 
spheres,  silvery  gray,  each  mounted  on  a  tiny 
stalk,  motionless,  fixed! 

"  Did  you  ever!"  said  Marjorie. 
"Oho!"  said  Master  Philip.    "Wonder  what 
the  teacher  would  say  to  that?  " 

"We'll  go  down  and  see,"  said  Uncle  George. 

"  No  use  ;  it  's 
vacation  now," 
said  Marjorie. 

However,  with 
specimen  in  hand, 
all  three  hurried 
away  to  the  vil- 
lage high  school, 
where  what  should 
they  find  but  the 
professor  himself,  studying  the  very  identical 
thing  that  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  in- 
telligent exxitement!  Only,  the  professor  had 
brought  some  of  the  slime  indoors,  had  covered 
it  with  a  bell-jar,  and  it  had  formed  its  mar- 
velous network  inside  the.  jar. 

"  It  is  going  to  fruit,"  said  the  professor. 
Then  Uncle  George  showed  what  he  had 
brought  and  told  of  the  morning  happenings. 
"  Wonderful,  is  it  not?  "  said  Uncle  George. 
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LIKE  PACKETS  OF   FA1RV  WOOL  SET 
UP     BY    A    SLIME-MOLD    ON    DECAYING 
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FAIRY-LIKE   CLUSTERS  OF   SPORE-SPHEKES   ON    LONG,    CROOKED, 
TWISTING  STALKS.      (HIGHLY   MAGNIFIED.) 


MOLD,    LIKE   CRULLERS,    AS    SLIGHTLY    MAGNIFIED 
BY    A   POCKET-MICROSCOPE. 

"  Wonderful!  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  yet  no  won- 
der, for  what  you  have  been  watching  is  a 
form  of  protoplasm,  simple  living  matter,  the 
most  wonderful  substance  that  we  know  any- 
thing about.  And  just  to  think  of  it  out  of 
doors,  stream- 
ing about  vour 
orchard  in  that 
unprotected 
way.  Little 
wonder  that 
you  all  were 
surprised  and 
charmed! " 

.         ,     ,  ,  TINY   SALVEKS;     ONE   BEARING   A   FLOSSY 

And  tlien tne  cylinder  of  fruit,  one  has  a  wool- 
professor  went  ""•"  '^■'°™™  °'  "■=  ^™''"- 
on  to  tell  how  common  were  such  things  on 
every  rotting  log  and  stump  in  all  the  woods, 
on  piles  of  refuse,  everywhere.  He  told  of  the 
queer  appetite  the  slime  has  for 
organic  food — how  fond  it  is  of 
some  sorts  of  mushrooms  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Then,  under 
his  microscope,  he  showed  the 
fruit,  as  he  called  it,  the  little 
stalked  spheres,  turned  and  sculp- 
tured, and  sometimes  covered 
with  glittering  flakes.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  professor  brought 
forth  tray  after  tray  of  these 
beautiful  objects.  Some  looked 
like  embroidery  of  gold  on  the 
rich  brown  of  an  autumn  leaf ; 
some  like  tracings  of  silver. 
Some  were  little  cups  of  scarlet 
foaming  over,  one  would  say. 
But  no ;  this  foamy  crest  was 
but    the    finest    fluff   of    tiniest 
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THREE  SPORB-DALLS.  TWO  OPENED, 
ONE  CLOSED.  (SIX  TIMES  NATURAL 
SIZE.) 


fibers,  like  fairy  wool.     Some  were  elfin  cylin- 
ders of  bronze,  it  seemed,  mounted  on  pedes- 
tals of  snowy  marble,  so  small,  so  delicate,  that 
the  "  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing  "  would 
certainly  blow  them  all  away.    And  yet,  under 
a  lens  the  bronze  gleamed  and  shone  with  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  especially  blue  and  green 
and    gold.      These, 
too,  were  tiny  fruits 
full  of  fine  dust-like 
spores,  and  came  uj) 
from    slime.     Some 
other  forms  were  of 
the  softest  gray,  like 
tiny  o.strich-plumes, 
only    a    j^reat    deal 
finer,  an   inch  high 
some   of  them,   big 
enough  for  Marjorie  to  touch  them  with  her 
fingers  ami  feel  just  how  soft  they  were — tufts 
of   these  as  big  as  Marjorie's  hand ;    and  so 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  forms  of  every  color  and 
shape,  but  all  of  e.vquisite  grace  and   loveli- 
ness, until   everybody  grew  enthusiastic,  and 
Uncle  George  and  Philip  and  Marjorie  were 
^  ready    to     believe 

-'     /  that      slime-molds 

were  almost  the 
only  forms  of  life  at 
all  worth  watching. 
At  any  rate,  they 
then  and  there  re- 
solved that  when 
in  August  and  Sep- 
tember they  visited 
the  woods  and  for- 
ests of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  they  would 
certainly  leave  no 
log  unturned,  no 
stump  unsearched, 
in  an  effort  to  find 
in  their  native 
homes  some,  at 
least,  of  these  beau- 
tiful and  charming 
things. 

The  slime-molds 
are,  indeed,  true 
lovers  of  the  forest 


primeval  and  its  shadows 
undisturbed. 

Life  fla.<;hes  in  the  sunshine, 

-Ml  athwart  the  meadow  ; 
Life's  fountains  spring  again 

In  the  forest's  shadow: 
Rise  again,  spring  again 

In  the  darksome  shadow. 

These  queer  little  forms 
of  life,  that  have  many 
characteristics  of  animals 
as  well  as  of  plants,  have 
been  a  source  of  much 
controversy  among  scien- 
tific people  as  to  whether 
they  are  plants  or  animals. 

"  But  why  call  them 
either  animals  or  plants?  " 
inquired  the  professor. 
"  No  one  test  can  be  sup- 
plied to  separate  plants 
from  animals  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  life." 

The       Studv       of       slime  NETWORK    OVER     ANOTHER 

1  lie     siuuy     01      Slime-  bell-shaped  form  contain. 

molds    Still   rests   chiefly  ""=  srox^s-   (magnified.) 
with  the  botanists,  and  inost  people  think  of 
them  as  plants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  sometimes  go  creeping 
all  about,  like  so  many  real  animals. 

Thomas  H.  Macrride. 


Note.—  The  large  heading  illustration  on  page  840  was  drawn 
by  our  artist  from  photographs  of  house  and  ravine  funnshcd  by  the 
author.  The  two  other  illustrations  on  that  page  were  reproduced 
directly  from  photographs  made  especially  for  this  arlicle.  Uluslra- 
tions  on  this  page  and  the  preceding  two  were  redrawn  from  those 
in  ihc  author's  "  The  North  .American  Slime-Moulds,"  by  permission 
from  him  and  his  publishers,  ihe  Macmillan  Company,  .Vew  York, 
N.  V. 


a  spore-clfster  like  a  swav- 
ing,  lace-covered  balloon, 
(highly  magnified.) 


AN   INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  SWALLOW'S   BOX. 

Swallows,  bluebirds,  and  wrens  are  all  in- 
teresting neighbors  which  any  one  living  in  the 
country  can  usually  have  for  the  asking.  .-V 
bo.x  with  a  single  opening  at  one  side,  set  up 
on  a  pole  at  some  convenient  point  near  the 
house,  is  the  only  invitation  required.  The 
more  weather-beaten  the  box-house  the  more 
attractive  it  becomes.  Make  a  round  or 
square  door  two  inches  wide,  but  don't  put  a 
piazza  in  front,  unless  you  wish  to  attract  the 
swallow's  worst  enemy,  the  house-sparrow. 
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Swallows  are  most  interesting  to  watch ; 
their  powers  of  flight  are  marvelous,  and  few 
birds  in  the  world  can  surpass  their  grace  and 


YOUNG   OF    l  REE-SWALLOW,    TEN    DAYS    OLD,    WHEN    THE   THICK 
LIGHT-COLORED    LIPS   ARE    MOST    PROMINENT. 


freedom  of  movement.  The  male  is  very  pug- 
nacious, and  will  dart  at  the  head  of  every 
person  who  approaches  his  home,  and  pounce 
upon  anv  bird  who  intrudes  upon  his  domain. 

\\'hen  the  nest  is  building  they  enter  the  box 
hundreds  of  times  just  to  see  that  all  is  well, 
and  often  make  many  trials  before  they  land  a 
long  spear  of  grass  or  feather  on  the  inside. 
When  the  male  who  nested  in  my  yard  last 
summer  brought  a  feather  which  was  too  long 
to  be  carried  in  crosswise  of  the  hole,  his  mate 
would  try  to  seize  it  from  him;  but,  no!  he 
must  do  it  himself,  so  off  he  would  go,  only  to 
return  time  after  time  until  finally  successful. 

This  bo.x-house  had  a  hinged  lid  or  roof,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  a  peep  inside  every 
day  or  two  and  see  what  was  going  on.  Be- 
ginning about  June  i6,  five  snow-white  eggs 
were  laid  on  the  softest  and  coziest  of  nests, 
made  almost  wholly  of  white  pigeons'  feathers, 
which  were  arched  up  at  the  sides  so  as  to  al- 
most cover  the  eggs.  Then  about  July  i  the 
young  began  to  hatch.  An  egg  which  proved 
to  be  bad  was  kicked  to  one  side,  but  the  shells 
of  the  others  were  carefully  removed.  The 
young  birds  when  a  week  old  squeak  when 
handled  and  often  surprise  you  by  the  strength 
with  which  they  cling  to  your  fingers.  They 
can  support  their  weight  by  holding  on  with 
one  foot.      But  most  remarkable  of  all  are  their 


thick  yellow  lips,  which  show  very  plainly  in 
the  picture.  Here  they  are  sitting  in  a  row 
witli  their  mouths  closed ;  but  imagine  them  in 
their  dark  box  when  the 
parent  comes  with  food 
and  the  four  mouths 
open  wide.  Four  bright 
little  rings  or  targets  can 
then  be  plainly  seen,  and 
it  thus  becomes  easy  to 
quickly  place  the  food 
down  in  the  throat  where 
it  should  go. 

When  this  box  was 
opened  the  parents  did 
not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  at  first,  but  were 
soon  bringing  moths  and 
dragon-flies,  as  shown  in 
picture  No.  2.  When 
the  wind  blew  out  a  feather  the  mother  at  once 
darted  after  it.  and  in  picture  No.  3  we  see 
her  replacing  it  in  the  nest,  for  they  cannot 
bear  to  lose  any  of  their  possessions.  When 
building  anew  or  rep.iiring   the  old  nest,  they 
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THE    liOX    OI'ENED,    SHOWING    THE    MALE   SWALLOW- 
READY    TO    FEED    HIS    HUNGRY    BROOD. 


will  sometimes  become 
so  tame  or  bold  as  to 
seize  a  feather  tossed 
in  the  air. 

This  bird,  called  the 
white-bellied  or  tree 
swallow,  is  gradually 
changing  its  nesting 
habits ;  that  is,  it  is 
more  and  more  forsak- 
ing the  hollow  trees  in 
the  woods  beside  the 
streams  and  coming  to 
the  neighborhood  of 
man.  But  attachment 
to  the  home  roof  is 
strong,  and  many  an 
old  tree  has  sheltered 
dozens  of  generations 
of  these  swallows. 

Note  the  dark  steel 
green  of  the  back,  and 
the  forked  tail. 

Francis  H.  Herrick. 
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LAMPREYS  ASCENDING  FALLS 

This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fish-like 
animals  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  where  it  is  known  as  an  "  eel."  It  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  Columbia  River,  up 
whose  tributaries  it  runs  to  spawn.  One  day 
in  June  I  was  fishing  at  the  falls  of  the  Willa- 
mette River  while  there  was  a  movement  of 
"  eels  "  in  progress,  and  took  the  accompanying 
photograph.  Some  of  the  rocks  over  which 
the  water  was  falling  were  completely  covered 
by  large-sized  lampreys,  forming  a  .slimy,  wrig- 
gling mass  several  layers  deep.  A  lamprey 
dislodged  by  the  current,  or  forced  to  give  up 
its  hold  by  exhaustion,  would  sometimes  dis- 
lodge and  carry  half  a  dozen  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  falls. 

The  upward  progress  of  the  lampreys  was 
accomplished  by  fa.stening  themselves  to  the 
rocks  by  means  of  their  sucking  mouths  and 
gradually  working  their  way  to  the  crest  of  the 
falls  by  loosening  their  hold    for  an    instant 
while  propelled  by  a  sudden  springing  move- 
ment of  the  body.     The  trying  ordeal  through 
which  they  were  passing  showed  in  the  condi- 
tion of  their  bodies ;  many  were  worn  away  for  fully  one  fourth  their 
length  by  being  whipped  against  the  rocks  while  their  heads  were  fi.\ed, 
and  numbers  were  seen  to  lose  their  hold  and  float  away,  emaciated. 


NO.  3.  WHE.N  THK  BOX  WAS  OI'ENED  THE  WIND  BLEW  OUT  A 
FEATHER,  AND  HERE  WE  SEE  THE  MOTHER  RESTORING  IT  TO 
THE  NEST. 


and  apparently  dead. 


H.  M.  Smith, 


W'^-^'^J^ 


LAMPREYS   A; 
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"WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOUT  IT." 


[Jl'LV, 


THE   PURPLE  MARTIN. 

The  Pines,  Mo.ntci.air,  N.  J. 
Dear  Si .  Nicholas  :  Early  on  some  summer  morn- 
ing, M'hile  out  walking,  you  may  hear  a  twittering  like 
tliat  of  rippling  laughter,  and  looking  up  you  see  a  bird, 
a  little  smaller  than  a  robin,  sailing  high  up  in  the  sky. 
Vou  may  tell  by  its  graceful  flight,  and  by  its  musical 
twittering,  that  it  is  a  purple  martin.  There  is  no  other 
swallow  whose  flight  is  so  graceful  as  that  of  the  martin, 
unless  it  be  a  barn-swallow.     Anion"  all  the  swallows 


''^S"5'J'\^^ 


PURPLE   MARTIN. 


the  purple  martin  does  about  the  most  good  and  the 
least  harm.  It  has  never  been  known  to  eat  a  single 
bud  or  sprout  that  does  good  to  man,  while  it  eats  all 
the  injurious  insects. 

The  help  that  the  martin  gives  us  has  been  recognized 
all  over  America,  for  the  Indians  used  to  cut  the  branches 
from  a  tree  and  hang  hoUowed-out  gourds  on  it  for  them 
to  nest  in,  and  the  farmers,  instead  of  trying  to  chase 
them  away,  as  they  do  with  many  other  birds,  rather 
encourage  them  to  come  and  live  in  the  houses  built  for 
them.  In  spite  of  all  this  care,  the  martins  are  gradually 
growing  fewer  in  numbers.  Till  recently  there  has  been 
no  cause  known  for  this,  but  most  people  think  it  is  the 
English  sparrow-  wliich  drives  them  away.  There  has 
been  a  deadly  feud  between  them  ever  since  the  spar- 
rows were  imported  to  America  in  185 1.  There  has 
been  no  reason  for  this  except  that  the  sparrows  try  to 
take  the  martins'  homes  away,  and  the  martins  try  not 
to  let  them.  The  martin  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
birds  of  North  America,  and  it  is  often  seen  to  go  out 
and  help  the  king-birds  drive  off  some  prowling  hawk. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  cannot  stand  against  the  sparrows,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  sparrows  are  so  numer- 
ous ;  and  though  the  martin  could  stand  against 
three,  or  possibly  four,  he  could  not  stand  against 
a  dozen  of  them. 

Inxess  Hartley  (age  13). 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  it  is  customary 
for  the  colored  people  to  dig  out  the  interior  of 
long-necked  squashes  and  hang  them  on  poles 
near  the  cabins.  The  purple  martins  occupy 
these  hollowed-out  squashes. 


Bradford  Torrey  states  that  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  "  Uncle  Remus  "  explained  : 

"  Why,  dey  is  martins'  boxes.  No  danger 
of  hawks  carryin'  off  de  chickens  so  long  as 
de  martins  am  aroun'." 

EXPERIENCES  WITH   A   BABY  WOODCHUCK. 

Blrnardsville,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sr.  Nicholas  :  We  killed  an  old  woodchuck, 
and  the  ne.\t  day  I  went  up  to  the  hole,  and  saw  three 
cunning  baby  woodchucks  sitting  just  outside.  I  tried 
to  catch  one,  but  failed,  as  they  ran  into  the  hole.  Later 
I  caught  one  asleep  and  picked  it  up  by  the  tail.  It  tried 
to  bite,  but  I  put  it  in  a  bo.x,  and  fed  it  by  taking  milk  in 
my  mouth  and  blowing  it  through  a  straw  into  the  wood- 
chuck's  mouth.  This  little  "  chucky  "  ground  his  teeth 
all  the  time  when  disturbed.  I  kept  it  two  days,  and 
then  it  got  away,  and  I  never  saw  our  little  one  again. 

One  of  the  two  "  chucks"  that  I  did  not  catch  was 
killed,  and  the  other  is  still  living  in  the  hole. 

Yours  truly,  Isabel  Ormisto.n. 

This  seems  to  be  an  improvement,  at  least  in 
novelty,  on  the  method  of  feeding  the  baby 
woodchucks  with  a  spoon,  as  John  Burroughs 
tells  us  in  "  Riverby  "  : 

There  were  three  young  ones  creeping  about  a  few 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  den.  \Ve  captured  them  all. 
How  these  poor,  half-famished  creatures  did  lay  hold 
of  the  spoon  when  they  got  a  taste  of  the  milk!  One 
could  not  help  laughing.  Their  little  shining  black  paws 
were  so  handy  and  so  smooth,  they  seemed  as  if  in- 
cased in  kid  gloves. 


% 


BLOWING    MILK    THROUGH    A    STRAW   DOWN    INTO   THE    MOUTH 
OF   A    BABV   WOODCHL'CK. 
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butterflies  and  moths. 

Cariiiage,  Ixd. 
AR  St.  Nicholas  :  Will   you  please  answer  the 
fr>lli>wiiig         questions 
which  have   hcen   puz- 
zling mc  very  much. 

What  useful  pur- 
poses do  butterflies 
serve? 

How  can  butterflies 
always  be  distinguished 
from  moths? 

Yours  truly, 
Lois  P.  Hill. 


I.\DIAN  CLCB-SHAPED    ANTENN.C 
OF   BUTTERFLIES. 


If  you  mean  the 
"purposes"  tothem- 
selves  in  the  sight 
of  Mother  Nature,  they  may  be  defined  in  the 
same  language  that  our  national  Constitutioti 
defines  the  "  certain  unalienable  rights  "  of  all 
men  — that  is,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

If  you  mean  the  "  purposes  "  in  the  sense  of 
uses  to  others,  among  the  most  important  are 
the  transfer  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower, 
beautifying  the  roadsides  and  fields,  food  for 
birds,  bats,  and  insects,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
very  entertaining  and  instructiv^e  objects  of 
study  for  St.  Nicholas  young  folks. 

The  chief  distinguishing  habits  of  butterflies 
and  moths  are  that  butterflies  usually  fly  be- 
tween sunrise  and  dusk,  very  rarely  taking  wing 
at  night.  Butterflies  usually  transform  from  the 
larva  to  adult  in  an  uncovered  chrysalis.  Moths 
fly  mostly  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  in  the 
twilight,  though  a  few  fly  in  daylight.  'I'liey  usu- 
ally transform  in  a  pupa  covered  by  a  cocoon. 
The  chief  differences  of  structure  are  that 
butterflies  have  long,  thread-like  antennae,  en- 
larged at   the  end  in  club-shaped  appearance. 

This  form  is  un- 
usual in  moths, 
though  found  in  a 
very  few  tropical 
kinds.  All  our  true 
moths  do  not  have 
club-shaped  anten- 
nae ;  some  have  an- 
tennae that  are  ta- 
pering to  a  point, 
others  are  feather- 
shaped,    and.   some 
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have  a  little  pin  or  hook  at  their  end.  There 
are  many  variations  of  these  forms.  Remem- 
ber, antennae  not  club-shaped  means  a  moth. 

very  friendly  redstart. 

Watertow.n,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  h.ive  not  seen  anything 
about  the  redstart  in  your  magazine  since  I  have  been 
reading  it,  so  I  intend  to  tell  you  our  experiences  with 
one.  One  day  in  the  summer  my  grandfather  was  sit- 
ting in  the  back  yard  reading,  when  this  little  salmon- 
orange  and  black  bird  lit  right  on  his  knee,  and  stayed 
there  quite  a  while.  Another  time  he  was  about  to 
light  on  my  mother's  chair,  and  my  mother  moved,  and 
of  course  that  scared  him  and  he  flew  away.  At  still 
another  time  he  lit  on  a  branch  that  was  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  inches  above  my  head.     No  doubt  he  would 


FEATHERED,    BRAXCHmc    ANTENN/E 
OF    MOTHS. 


REDSTART. 

have  lit  somewhere  on  me  if  I   h.id  not  moved.     These 
birds  were  very  tame  and  nested  in  tlic  yard  that  sum- 
mer.    I  have  been  studying  birds  ever  since  then. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Chester  W.  Wilsox  (age  13). 

This  is  a  very  unusual  manifestation  of 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  beautiful  little 
redstart.  Mrs.  Wright  aptly  describes  its 
appearance  as  a  "  wind-blown  firebrand,  half 
glowing,  half  charred."  Mr.  Chapman  says  it  is 
known  in  Cuba  as  the  candelita,  the  little  torch. 

^\'atch  its  almost  ceaseless  activity  in  pur- 
suit of  flies  and  other  small  insects.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  a  warbler,  very  different  in  its 
manner  from  members  of  the  true  flycatcher 
family.  Note  its  sudden  dashes  up,  down, 
here,  there,  everywhere,  even  tumbling  somer- 
sault as  if  blown  by  the  wind,  and  all  the  time 
singing  its  merry  little  ser,  scr-u'ee  jingle. 

Burroughs,  in  "  The  Tragedies  of  the  Nests," 
teils  a  story  of  two  warblers  that  built  a  nest  in 
the  apple-tree  near  his  rustic  summer-house. 
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HEADING   FOR   Jl" 
AGE  17. 


LY.  BY  \V.   B.   HUNTLEY, 

(CASH    PRIZE.) 


WE  SEEM  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  believing  *'  Jack's 
i-''>urth  of  Julv  "'  to  be  a  good 
>ubject  for  a  story.  Not  that 
it  proved  unpopular  —  far 
from  itl  In  fact,  we  have 
never  had  so  many  prose  con- 
tributions as  were  received  in 
this  competition.  Only,  most  of  them  were  not  stories.  Neither  were 
they  articles.  They  were  really  nothing  but  the  most  commonplace  de- 
scriptions of  the  most  commonplace  Fourth  of  Julys  that  Jack  could 
possibly  imagine.  Of  course  there  were  a  number  of  good  ones,  and 
from  these  we  have  selected  some  ;r/;r  good  ones  indeed  for  the  prizes ; 
but  of  the  four  hundred  received  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  so 
hard  for  the  editor  to  read  that  he  wished  before  he  was  through  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  Fourth  of  July,  or  of  Jack,  or  even  of  all  the  dogs 
and  parrots  and  monkeys  by  that  name  that  the  young  writers  put  into 
their  stories. 

Just  a  word  of  advice.  Don't  write  a  story  just  because  you  can  put 
down  on  paper  four  hundred  words  of  prose. 

Don't  write  a  story  unless  you  have  a  story  to  write. 

A  simple  narration  of  events  is  not  a  story,  unless  the  events  are 
unusual,  or  unless  the  commonplace  events  lead  to  something  worth 
while — something  that  the  reader  may  begin  to  suspect  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  is  never  quite  sure  of  till  he  gets  there. 

In  other  words,  you  must  have  interest.  Vou  must  be  interested 
yourself,  and  you  must  interest  the  reader. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  write  good  prose.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  photograph  wild  animals  and  to  work  out  puzzles,  even  when  the 
puzzles  are  hard  and  the  wild  animals  are  on  a  dead  run.  Of  course 
anvbody  can  get  down  four  hundred  words  that  mean  something,  but 
unless  they  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  most  of  those  that  told  of  Jack 
and  his  Fourth  of  July,  or  than  many  of  those  received  in  the  majority 
of  the  prose  competitions,  the  writers  will  find  it  at  least  four  hundred 
times  as  easy  to  win  a  badge  in  almost  any  other  competition. 


SCHOOL    'S    OUT. 

BY    ALMA    JEAN    WING    (AGE    I7). 

(Cas/i  Prize.) 

Oh,  why  do  you  sing,  you  jocund  bird 

With  the  dash  of  bright  red  in  your  wing? 
For  the  green  of  the  grass?  for  the  winds  that  pass 

Or  the  sun's  gold  glimmering? 
Ah,  no,  not  so!      I  chirp  and  trill 

In  my  cheeriest  way,  you  see, 
I  sing  for  the  joy  of  the  little  boy; 

School  's  out  and  he  is  free ! 

Ah,  why  do  you  blow,   you  wanton 
wind, 
And  play  with  the  meadow  flow- 
ers? 
For  the  butterflies  and   the   radiant 
skies 
Are  you  whiling  away  the  hours? 
Ah,  no,  not  so!      I  lireathe  and  blow 

In  my  gay,  glad  way,  you  see. 
I  dance  and  whirl  for  the  little  girl 
Who  will  turn  from  her  books  to 
me! 

And  the  great,  sad  ocean  smiles ;  he 
knows 

Why  the  birds  are  gay  and  the  zephyr 
blows, 

And  he  laughs  as  he  hears  the  chil- 
dren shout. 

And  whispers,  " 'T  is  well;  I  am 
glad  school  's  out!" 


PRIZE-WINNERS,    COMPETITIOX    No.  31. 

In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

Verse.  Cash  prize,  Alma  Jean  Wing  (age  17),  610 
First  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Gold  badges,  Sidonia  Deutsch  (age  15),  231  E.  I22d 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  Jessica  Nelson  North  (age 
10),  Edgerton,  Wis. 
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Silver  Kvlges,  M.iy  H.  Ryan  (age  12),  2S0  S.  3d 
St.,  San  j«sc,  Cal.,  and  Helen  C.  Coombs  (age  10), 
Warren,   I'a. 

Prose.  Gold  badges,  Randolph  S.  Bourne  (age 
15),  290  Belleville  Ave,  Bloomfield,  \.  J.,  and  Edna 
Mead  (age  14),  223  Vosc  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  K.itherine  Shnrtall  (age  II),  1604 
Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Dorothy  May  Crossluy 
(age  13),  1223  Vermont  Ave.,  W.ishingtnn,  P.  C. 


HARLV    STKlNi; 


liV    ELOISE    GERKV,    AGF,    17.       (GOLD    BADGF.   ) 


Drawing.  Cash  prize,  W.  B.  Huntley  (age  17), 
Royal  Bank  House,  East  Newington  PI.,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Gold  badge,  Joshua  \V.  Brady  (age  17),  31  Elm  St., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Helen  A.  Trapier  (age  16),  Box  18, 
Rutledge,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  and  M.iry  Helen  Stevens 
(age  9),  1 1 50  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PliolOGKAi'liv.  Gold  badges,  Francis  Earle  (age 
14),  33  Stiles  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Eloise  Gerry 
(age  17),  Eryeburg,  Me. 

Silver  badges,  W.  F.  Harold  Braun  (.age  12),  250 
Pelham  Road,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Frank  Heard 
(age  15),  39  Mt.  Pleas.int  Ave.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Wii.d-animai.andBiri) 

PiioTOGRAriiv.  First 

prize,  "  Woodchuck,"  by 
Lily  C.  Worthington  (age 
16),  Francis  Lane,  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinn.iti,  Ohio. 
Second  prize,  "  Wild 
Doe,'"  by  Charles  L.  Ehr- 
hard  (age  15),  304  Rich 
.\ve.,  Alt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Third  prize,  "  Sc.i-gulls," 
by  Charlotte  Morrison  (age 
14),  2021  Summit  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Plzzi.f-maki.no.  Gold 
badges,  George  Fish  Par- 
sons, Jr.  (age  15),  37  W. 
94th  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  Enid   Hately  (age  13),  ••  iiFAni.sr,  i,,:;  ji 


26  Albion  St.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.ad.a.  Silver  badges, 
Kenneth  Durant  (age  12),  228S  i9ih  St.,  Phil.,  Pa.,  and 
Isabel  Graham  (age  8).    .-Vddress  mislaid.    Please  send. 

Pizzi.K-ANswKKS.  Gold  b.idgcs,  Sumner  Ford  (age 
14),  40  8th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  and  Marion  Farns- 
worlh  (age  13),  74  Garfield  .St.,  N.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Silver  b-idges,  Hugh  .\lbert  Cameron  (age  II),  Syl- 
vania,  P.i. ,  .ind  Marjoric  .Anderson  (.age  10),  603  Wayne 
St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

J.VCK'S   FOURTH   OF  JULY. 

IIV    RANDOLPH   S.    BOURNE   (AGE    I5). 

Jack  was  adear  little  1)oy  with  brown 
h.air  and  blue  eyes,  and  he  h.id  just 
passed  his  fifth  birthday.  Until  then 
lie  had  been  a  b.iby  ;  but  on  that  mem- 
orable morning  he  had  donned  trou- 
sers, had  his  hair  cut,  and  blossomed 
forth  a  boy. 

-And  now  the  Fourth  of  July  wa.s 
licre,  and  Jack  was  resolved  not  to  be 
^o  frightened  at  the  noise  of  crackers 
and  cannon  as  he  had  been  on  former 
I  ndependence  Days.  So  after  break- 
last  he  went  out  with  his  big  brother 
Jim  to  help  set  off  some  fire-crackers, 
jack  grew  rather  tired  after  a  while, 
and  so  he  started  up  the  street  to  see 
what  was  going  on  there,  while  Jim 
was  so  busy  with  a  little  cannon  that 
he  did  not  notice  his  departure. 

Jack  walked  on,  and  when  he  reached 
the  corner  he  caught  sight  of  the  fire- 
men's parade  coming  .along.  So  he 
went  out  into  the  side  street  to  get  a 
better  view  of  it.  But  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  parade  turned  the  corner,  and  the  first  thing 
Jack  knew  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  marching  men. 
Then  he  was  frightened  and  l>egan  to  cry.  But  one  of 
the  big  firemen  picked  him  up,  carried  him  b.ack,  and 
set  him  up  on  the  hose-cart,  and  thus  he  rode  high 
above  the  procession,  smiling  and  haj^jiy. 

Some  half  an  hour  later  Jim  was  in  front  of  his  house, 
just  stooping  down  to  light  a  giant  fire-cracker  with 
which  to  salute  the  procession  just  passing  the  house, 
when  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  somebody  sitting  on 
the  hose-cart.  Jim  stopped — Jim  looked  exceedingly 
surprised;  then  he  tore  into  the  house,  calling  for  his 
f.ather.  Together  they  rushed  out  after  the  ])ar.ade.  Jack 
was  delighted  to  see  them,  and  wanted  them  to  get  up 
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on  the  seat  with  him.  He  was  very  much  surprised, 
naturally,  when  his  father,  reaching  up,  h'fted  liim  down 
and  carried  Iiim  back  to  the  liouse,  after  thanking  the 
firemen  for  caring  for  hinj.  When  they  readied  home. 
Jack's  mouth  began  to  curl  and  his  eyes  began  to  look 
moisty;  but  recollecting  that  he  was  now  a  boy,  he 
bravely  forced  back  his  tears  and  went  out  with  Jim  to 
play.  And  that  is  the  way  Jack  spent  one  hour  of  his 
Fourth  of  July. 

SCHOOL    'S    OUT. 

BY   SIDONIA   DEUTSCH    (.\GE    15). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

I  STROLLED  along  the  village  street,— 

The  summer  day  was  passing  fair, — 
When  laughing  voices,  clear  and  sweet, 

Were  wafted  on  the  summer  air. 
"  Whence  come  these  voices  gay  and  glad? 

How  conies  this  revelry  aliout.^  " 
I  asked  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lad. 

Who  answered,  "  School  is  out!" 


JACKS    FOURTH    OF  JULY. 

BY  EDXA  MEAD  (AGE  I4). 
{Gold  Badge.) 
Four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1800.  .-^n  .-Kmerican 
frigate  of  war  Lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  night  was 
very  warm,  and  the  heat  of  the  sailors' 
quarters  had  driven  one  of  her  crew 
on  deck.  This  was  cabin-boy  Jack, 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  golden- 
haired  and  blue-eyed.  He  was  lean- 
ing on  the  forward  bulwark,  lost  in 
thought.  "  Thousanii.s  of  miles  from 
Iiome,"  he  said,  "and  nothing  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  with."  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness,  and  the 
eastern  sky  reddened  with  the  com- 
ing dawn.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  water 
near  the  ship  a  large  g.alley,  rowed  by 
its  crew  with  mufHed  oars.  The  nioment  he  saw  it,  the 
boy,  making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  called:  "Ahoy, 
the  galley,  who  are  ye?  "  Getting  no  answer,  he  seized 
a  cutlass  from  the  stand  by  the  foremast,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  gangway.  Fierce  men  came  leaping  up  the 
steps ;  but  he  cut  down  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  fourth,  however,  a  powerful  Moor,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  simitar  mortally  wounded  our  hero,  who,  sinking 
upon  his  knees,  still  fought  desperately.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  ca]ttain  and  crew  of  the  frigate,  roused  by  the 
noise,  rushed  up  on  deck,  and,  after  a  short,  fierce  strug- 
gle, dro\'e  the  pirates  from  the  ship.  Meanwhile  the 
frigate  had  weighed  anchor  and  hoisted  sail,  and,  as  the 
galley  started  to  run,  the  frigate  put  about  and  followed. 
The  galley  seemed  to  fly,  but  ere  long  she  was  caught, 
riddled  with  shot,  and  sunk. 

When  all  was  over  they  found  the  cabin-boy  and  carried 
him  below.  .\11  day  he  lay  without  sign  of  life;  but  a 
little  while  before  sunset  his  eyes  opened  and  he  said  : 
"  I  'm  glad  we  had  the  firing ;  it  seemed  like  the  Fourth, 
after  all."  Very  soon  afterward  he  raised  himself,  and 
pointing  toward  the  last  ravs  of  the  glowing  sun.  wliis- 


Oh,  brightly  smiles  the  burnished  sun 

From  'mid  his  gorgeous  train  on 
high  ; 
He  rolls  the  floating  clouds  in  one, 

Gold-tinting  all  the  fair  blue  sky. 
.^nd  all  the  woods  are  robed  in  green, 

With  brown-eyed  daisies  girt  about ; 
Bright  faces  everywhere  are  seen, 

F"or  school  at  last  is  out  I 

Laugh  on,  dear  children,  laugh  and 
play. 

For  Time  is  cruel,  youth  is  fair, 
Life-giving  is  the  sun's  bright  ray. 

And  sweet  the  flower-scented  air. 
And  hark!  the  merry  voices  hear! 

And  hear  the  joyous,  ringing  shout ! 
A  rippling  laugh  falls  on  my  ear: 
"  Hurrah,  for  school  is  out!" 


.\ny  reader  of  Si.  Nicholas,  or 
any  one  intending  to  become  a 
reader,  is  entitled  to  League  mem- 
bership free  of  charge. 
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pcred:  "Mow  bcautifull"  Then, 
with  .1  h.ip|)_v  smile  on  his  f-icc,  he 
fell  hack  ilc.i<l.  They  wr-nipeil  hin> 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  bore 
him  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  The 
chaplain  read  the  burial  service,  and 
as  the  sailors  lowered  the  body  into 
the  sea  he  said:  "  Greater  love  hatli 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends." 

WIIKX   SCHOOL   IS  OUT. 

BV  JESSICA  NELSON  NORTH  (ACE  10). 
(C<'/<//?<l</^<-.) 
WiiEREthespre.iding  willows  stanc' 
C)n  the  low  and  marshy  land, 
And    the   stream    flows    through    it^ 
twisting,  winding  bed, 
There  I  love  to  lie  asleep 
In  the  grass  so  cool  and  deep, 
\Viili  the  willow  branches  waving  o'er  my  head. 


'EARLY    SFRI.NG   AT    THE   TOWER   OF    LONDO.V.  BV    E.    S.    .McCAWLEV,    AGE    II. 


out  of  bed 
thinij  but  the  morn- 


In  vacation's  happy  hours 

.Ml  the  woo<ls  arc  full  of  flowers, 
-And  the  shadows  of  the  trees  are  cool  and  dark. 

When  the  sky  is  blue  and  clear 

If  you  listen  you  will  hear 
The  warbling  of  a  little  meadow-lark. 

In  the  woods  the  partridge  drums 

W'lien  the  glad  vacation  comes, 
.\nd  the  poplars  and  the  willows  bend  and  sway; 

Tliey  .are  calling  me  to  lie 

Wliere  the  summer  breezes  sigh 
Hy  the  brook  tliat  flows  and  inurmurs  all  the  day. 

JACK'S   FOURTH   OF  JULY. 

IlY    K.\rili;RINE   SIIORTAI.I.   (AGE    II). 
(Silver  Badge.) 

J Af'K  was  awakened  by  a  boom  which  shook  the  house 
ami  made  the  w  indows  rattle.      He  jumped 
anil  ran  to  the  window,  but  saw 
ing-glories  and  trees.     .\s 
he  turned  b.ack  he*  saw  a 
red  fire-cracker,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  day. 

"  Hurrah!"  he  shouted. 

Boom!  .\rv\  the  house 
shook  again.  He  heard  his 
sisters  in  the  next  room 
give  a  little  cry  of  fright. 

"Pooh!  I 'm  not  .afraid," 
he  said.  "  Course  not.  I 
have  a  soldier-suit  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  sword 
and  a  drum.  -Ml  I  need 
now  is 
'  .A  gay  prancing  steed.'  " 

Just  then  his  aunty  came 
to  the  door. 

"  My  dear  little  Jack," 
she  said,  "  I  wish  you  a 
very  happy  birthday." 

"  Why?  Oh,  it  's  my 
birthday!  I  forgot  all 
about  it,"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  Did  you?  That  's 
queer." 


Jack  dressed  quickly.  Then  he  took  his  largest  can- 
non-cracker, and  set  it  off  under  his  sisters'  and  old 
Dinah's  windows. 

"  Boom  I "  went  the  cannon,  and  two  windows  opened. 
Two  yellow  heads  popped  out  of  one,  and  a  black  one 
out  of  the  other. 

"  Oh,  Jack!"  cried  the  two  little  sisters. 
"Bless   my  soul!"  exclaimed  Dinah,  "if  I   wa'  n't 
skeered!" 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Jack.  "That  's  just  what  1 
wanted.      Hurry  up  and  come  down." 

"  We  will,"  cried  the  two  little  girls,  and  the  yeb 
low  heads  disappeared. 

Then  Jack  went  to  the'  stable  to  see  James  groom 
Sally ;  but  James  would  not  let  him  come  in.  He  was 
so  surprised  that  he  let  a  fire-cracker  go  off  in  his  hand. 
At  breakfast  Jack  thought  th.it  the  family  were  re- 
markably jolly.  His  two  sisters  were  giggling,  and  his 
father  and  uncle  were  in  very  high  spirits.  I'retly  soon 
James  came  in. 

"  Is  it  ready?  "  asked  Jack's  p.apa. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  James,  with  a  grin. 
"  Come  on,  Jack,"  said  his  uncle. 

Jack  went  out  on  to  the 
piazza,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  saw?  He  saw  a 
pretty  black  pony  on  the 
drive. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted 
Jack.     "  Whose  is  he?  " 

"  Yours,"  said  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  Mine?  "  cried  Jack. 
' '  Yes.     Is  he  not  splen- 
did?" cried  the  two  little 
sisters. 

"  Oh,  papa,  thank  you 
so  much ! "  said  Jack. 

"  .\  sword  and  a  drum, 
.•\  gay  prancing  steed ; 
My  brave  soldier  boy, 
What    more   can    you 
need?  " 

sang  his  aunty. 

"  Nothing,"  cried  Jack. 
lust  then  James  came  with 
a  barrel,  which  they  blew 
up  to  celebrate  Jack's 
Fourth    of   July. 


'  BAKLY    sl'KING    ALONG   AN    IRRIGATING   CANAL. 
OV  ALEXANDER  MACOMB,    AGE    13. 
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"wild  cow  elk."     by  orville  h.  samkson,  age  i6. 
(winner  of  former  prizes.) 

WHEN   SCHOOL   'S   OUT. 

Lines  to  my  Doll. 

BV   HELEN    C.    COOMBS    (AGE    lO). 

{Sihier  Badge.) 

I  'VE  gone  to  school  all  through  the  term, 

And  never  missed  a  day. 
To-morrow,  dear,  school  will  be  out! 
Then  I  '11  have  time  to  play. 

I  '11  make  you  a  sweet  summer  dress, 

As  nice  as  nice  can  be, 
While  down  beside  the  boxwood  hedge 

We  'II  give  a  little  tea. 

And  we  '11  invite  Ethlinda  .\nne 

(Poorthing,  she  's  getting  old), 
And  Dorothy  and  Rosa  May 

And  little  Tommy  Gold. 

We  '11  have  the  nicest  little  tea, 

Witli  lemonade  and  cake. 
And  lovely  little  biscuits  brown. 

That  I  know  how  to  bake. 

And,  dolly  dear,  you  must  be  good 

And  do  just  what  I  say  ; 
So  all  your  little  friends  will  think, 

Oh,  what  a  happy  day  ■ 

SCHOOL   'S   OUT. 

BY    M.\Y   WENZEL  (AGE   8). 

City. 
School  out  for  to-day, 
And  little  Miss  May 
Is  dressed  in  her  frills  and  laces  ; 
She  is  going  to  drive 
In  the  park  until  five. 
Then  visit  a  few  other  places. 

Coitutrv. 
School  out,  in  her  door  stands 
Mrs.  Hood. 
' '  Come,  Johnny,  hurry  and  bring 
me  some  wood ; 
And  go  to  the  spring  for  some 

fresh  water  cool. 
What  made  you  so  late  coming 
home  from  school?  " 


•  early  spring.       by  frank  heard, 

(SILVER  badge.) 


JACK'S    FOURTH    OF   JUl.V. 

BY    DOROTHY   MAY   CROSSLEY    (.\GE    I3). 

{Sihcr  BaJgc.) 

Xo  need  to  call  Jack  this  morningl      Bright  and  early 

he  was  up  and  out  in  the  yard  with  his  fireworks,  where 

lie  was  soon  joined  by  his  frienil  Charlie,  who  brought 

iver  an  armful,  which  constituted  his  collection,  to  add 

:>'  the  store. 

Carefully  the  two  boys  sorted  them  out,  putting  all 
the  cr.ackers  and  noise-making  things  into  one  bo.\,  and 
the  fireworks  which  were  to  be  set  off  at  night  into 
another  box,  while  Jack's  little  sister  Beatrice  took  a 
seat  in  her  little  rocking-chair  near  the  stoop  and 
watched  all  that  was  going  on  intently. 

After  a  while  Jack  said,  *'  We  are  going  to  set  them 
off  now,  Beatrice,  so  look  out!"  Whereupon  Beatrice, 
taking  a  puppy  under  each  arm,  retreated  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  yard,  where  slie  turned  a  bucket  upside 
down  to  make  a  seat  for  herself  tliere. 

Tiie  boys  soon  tired  of  firing  off  single  crackers,  so 
they  thought  that  they  would  increase  the  fun  by  setting 
off  a  bunch  at  a  time.  Tliis  went  all  right  for  a  time, 
when,  oh,  horrors!  a  bunch  was  thrown  into  one  of 
the  boxes,  and  they  were  all  going  off  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. 

Jack  was  nearly  ^\■ild  with  distress  and  fright,  and 
ran  about  crying: 

"  Put  'em  out!  Oh,  put  'em  out!" 
Charlie  could  only  scream  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Where  's  the  water?  "  not  realizing  that  water  would 
be  nearly  as  destructive  to  them  as  fire.  The  puppies 
barked  until  they  nearly  split  their  throats,  and  poor 
Beatrice  could  only  throw  herself  flat  on  the  grouml, 
hide  her  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  scream. 

But  all  was  useless.  Roman  candles,  pin-wheels,  and 
colored  lights  all  went  off  at  once,  and  mama  and  Bridget 
came  running  out  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  cracker 
bang!  and  to  see  the  last  rocket  go  off  with  a  flourish. 
Poor  Jack  ran  into  his  mother's 
arms  .and  cried,  "  They  all  went 
off,  and  I  have  n't  any  Fourth 
of  July  left." 

"  Hush,  Jackie,"  she  said. 
"  It  's  not  as  ba<l  as  that.  Vour 
father  has  bought  some  fire- 
works, and  will  help  you  set 
them  off." 

So  J.ack  dried  his  tears  and 
~pent  the  happiest  Fourth  of 
J  idy  of  his  life. 

SCHOOL    'S    OUT. 

HY   MAY   H.    RY'AN    (.\GE    12). 

(.Silver  Badge.) 

The  waves  beat  loudly  on  the 

shore 

.■\nd  murmur  in  the  caves  ; 

The  mermaids  are  reciting  lore 

tfif  old,  old  days,  long,  long  gone 

by. 

1  lie  legend  of  the  sea-gull's  cry. 
The  music  of  the  waves. 


t)f  icebergs  in  the  North  they  tell. 
And  sing  strange  ballads,  too. 

They  listen  for  the  clanging  bell 

'  If  steamer  gliding  on  her  way; 

They  have  no  dialogues  to  say, 
They  have  no  sums  to  do. 


UulDCHLLK. 
(FIRST  PRIZE 
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But  down  beneath  the  deep  blue 
sea 
I  have  not  one  small  doubt 
But   uhat   the   mermaids    show 

great  glee. 
And  quickly  gaily  swim  away, 
On  coral  reefs  to  sport  and  play, 
When  teacher  says,  "School 's 
out!" 


JACK'S  FOl-KTH  OF  JULY. 

IIY  DOROTHY  FREEMAN  (AGEI3). 

It  was  the  3d  of  July,  and 
Jack's  first  day  in  America.  The 
big  ocean  steamer  had  arrived 
from  England  that  morning. 
Jack  'and  mother  had  driven 
around  New  York  all  day  in  3 
rickety  cab,  and  evening  found  a 
very  sleepy  little  Jack  sitting  .it 
dinner  with  father  and  mother  in 
the  large  hotel  dining-room. 

"  My  little  J.ick  looks  tired,'" 
s.aid  mother  .is  they  left  the  t.able. 
"  I  think  he  'd  better  come  right 
to  bed  now.'" 

Jack  was  too  sleepy  to  say  no, 
so  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
bedroon»  which  he  was  to  have. 

.*\s  his  mother  sat  having  a  good-night  talk  with  him, 
they  heard  music,  and  voices  singing  the  -Vmerican  na- 
tional songs.  Mother  said  they  were  doing  that  as  to- 
morrow was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"  But  why  should  they  sing  national  songs  just  be- 
cause to-morrow  is  the  Fourth  of  July?"  asked  her 
rather  sleepy  son. 

Then  she  told  him  about  how  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence W.1S  signed  long  ago,  and  how  the  .Vmeri- 

cans     celebrated      that 
day.      By  the  time  she 
had  finished  he  was  fast 
asleep,    so    she   kissed 
him  good  night  and  left 
him    to   dream   of  hot, 
noisy  New  York. 
Bang  I   Bang!   Bang! 
Jack    woke    with    a 
-tart.     What  was  hap- 
!  cning?      .\t    first    he 
iln_)ught    it   was   in  his 
own    room,    but    soon 
found  it  came  from  the 
street.      He  seemed  to 
hear  banging  and  boom- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the 
city.    What  could  it  be? 
Then  what  mother  had 
told     him     last      night 
flashed  across  his  mind. 
The    -Americans     were 
celebrating  the  Fourth! 
In  a  flash  he  was  out  of  bed  and  had  his  clothes  on. 
He  dashed  to  father's  room  .and  woke  that  sleepy  man. 
"Dad!    Dad!    Please  get  up  and  get  some  fire-crack- 
ers.   I  want  to  help  the  'Mericans  celebrate  the  Fourth ! "' 
.As  "dad"  would  always  do  anything  for  Jack,  they 
were  soon  sauntering  down  the  street  to  the  shop  where 
they  keep  fire-crackers. 

The  rest  is  briefly  told.  Jack  had  soon  joined  the 
other  small  boys  in  the  hotel,  and  they  fired  away  all  day. 
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That  evening  Jack  said  to  mo- 
ther, "  Mother,  I  'm  so  glad  the 
'Mericans  m.ade  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  for  if  they 
had  n't  there  would  n't  be  any 
Fourth   of  July." 

SCHOOL    'S   OUT. 

BY    EVERETT   T.    MITCHELL 
(AGE    II). 

We  pick  up  our  books  and  paper, 
.\nd   bade  our  teacher   good, 
by ; 

.\nd  some  go  out  with  a  caper, 
And  some  go  out  with  a  sigh. 

We  think  of  the  long  vacation, 
And   the  tilings   we  shall  en- 
joy i 

For  it  brings  a  strange  elation 
To  each  happy  girl  and  boy. 

I  uly  is  a  goodly  season ; 

Do     you     wonder     why     we 
shout? 
Would  you  like  to  know  the  rea- 
son? 
It  is  simply  this — school 's  out. 


"WILD    DOE.  nV    CHARLES     L. 

EHRHARD,  AGE  15.     (SECOND  PRIZE, 
"WILD-ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPH.") 


WHERE   JACK   SPENT  THE    FOURTH 
OF  JULY. 

I!Y    HENRY   WEBB   JOHNSTONE    (AGE   9). 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Jack  was  out  in  the 
yard  shooting  off  his  fire-crackers. 

"Jack,  where  are  you?"  called  his  father  from  tlie 
front  porch. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Jack,  running  to  the  front  porch. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  this  morning  to  see 
the  people  go  up  in  a  balloon?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  I  should  like  to  go  very  much." 

"  Yery  well,"  said  his  father ;  "  are  you  all  ready?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  trying  to  speak  as  politely 
as  he  could. 

Jack  and  his  father  reached  the  place  at  half-past 
nine.  The  balloon  was  to  go  up  at  ten  o'clock,  just 
before  the  peo])le  got  in,  Jack  saw  a  place  where  he 
could  get  in  among  the  blankets.  Nobody  was  looking 
.at  him  just  then,  so,  as  quick  as  a  fl.ash,  Jack  was  in  the 
balloon.  Just  then  a  rope  gave  way,  and  the  balloon 
sailed  away  with  Jack  in  it.  One  of  the  men  called  out, 
"  The  rope  has  broken,  and  the  balloon  is  gone,  with  a 
kid  in  it,"  for  he  saw  Jack's  frightened  face  looking 
down  at  them.  .'\ll  day  jack  sailed  along.  He  thought 
at  once  that  if  he  had 
brought  his  fire-crack- 
ers with  him  he  might 
have  set  them  off^ ;  but, 
after  all,  he  had  no 
matches,  and  besides, 
he  might  set  fire  to  the 
balloon.  He  rather 
liked  it  at  first,  but  after 
a  while  he  felt  a  little 
sick  and  wished  he 
were   home. 

At  last  he  grew  hun- 
gry, so  he  .ate  some  of 
the  lunch  that  the  peo- 
ple had  put  in  the  bal- 


"  SEA-GLLLS.  BV      CHAKI-OriE 

MORRISON,  AGE  14.       (THIRD    I'l.-IZE, 
"  WILD-ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPH.") 
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loon.  The  people  he  saw  looked  like  little  tlolls.  White 
clouds  were  sailing  all  about  him.  Pretty  soon  Jack  fell 
asleep.  The  balloon  sailed  along.  He  slept  for  a  long 
while.  \Vhen  he  woke  up  it  was  dark.  He  heard  peo- 
ple talking  and  asking  questions. 

"  Who  is  he?  Where  did  he  come  from?"  asked  a 
kind-looking  old  gentleman. 

"Where  am  I?"  asked  Jack.  .\nd  just  then  he 
remembered  how  he  had  gotten  into  the  balloon. 

"  In  Rockledge.     Where  did  you  come  from?  " 

"  From  the  city,"  said  Jack. 

His  new  friend  took  him  to  his  house,  and  that  even- 
ing telegraphed  to  Jack's  father. 

Mr.  Philips  came  the  next  day,  and  how  glad  he  and 
his  wife  were  to  see  Jack!  But  Mrs.  Philips  made  him 
promise  never  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 

SCHOOL    'S    OUT. 

BY    MARG.\RET    STl'RGES    (.\GF.    I4). 

I  RUN,  I  jump,  I  laugh  with  glee, 
I  sing  and  frolic  on  the  lea, 
I  feel  so  gay,  and  blithe,  and  free, 
Because — school  's  out! 

I  take  my  best  beloved  book, 
St.  Niciioi..\s,  down  by  the  brook; 
With  time  through  all  of  it  to  look. 
Because — school  's  out! 

I  watch  the  birds  fly  through  the  air, 
And  maybe  go  to  the  county  fair. 
With  not  a  single  bothering  care. 
Because — school  's  out! 

'T  is  thus  I  play  the  summer  through. 
Don't  have  a  single  thing  to  do. 
Till  autumn  comes  with  pleasures  new — 
Because — school  's  out! 

JACK'S   FOURTH   OF   JULY. 

BY  KATHLEEN    MURPHY  (AGE   lO). 

"What  on  earth  is  this?"  Jack  Morrow 
stared  in  a  bewildered  way  at  the  old  leather 
case  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Here  is  a 
spring  ;  I  wonder  what  is  in  it. " 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  the  case  flew 
open,  disclosing  the  picture  of  a  boy  about  his 
own  age  dressed  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
costume  of  two  centuries  ago. 

Jack  was  a  patriotic  little  boy,  but  he  had 
grow-n   tired   of  his  Fourth-of-July  fireworks    and  had 
sought  amusement  in  the  garret,  where  he  had  found 
the  picture. 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  how  you  spent  a  Fourth 


of  July ;  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  jolly  treat," 
Jack  went  on,  \\'hen  the  other  interrupted ; 
"  If  you  will  gi\e  me  a  chance,  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  spent  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
In  those  days  children  were  seen  and  not 
heard  ;  but  on  this  particular  day  the  boys 
were  making  as  much  noise  as  the  grown 
*_  i:  ]ieople.      We  went  aroun<l  shouting  at  the 

^^t.'    "^^  I'lp  of  our  voices.      Crowds  of  people  with 

L-ager  faces  were  surging  to  and  fro.    I  was 
anxious  to  remain  with  the  boys,  for  ihey 
were  having  great  fun,  running  about  the 
streets  shouting,  'Down   with  the  king!' 
'  Long  may  the  United  Colonies  prosper!* 
But  1  had  to  stay  near  the  Slate  House  (we 
lived  in  Philadelpliia).     My  father  was  the  bell-ringer, " 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  voice,  as  he  looked 
steadily  at  J.ack,  who  was  staring  at  him  with  curious 
eyes.      "That  morning  he  had  said  to  me,  '  J.ack,  my 
boy,  you  must  go  with  me  and  stand  under  the  steeple 
of  the  State  House.     If  independence  is  declared,  you 
must  shout  up  to  me,  so  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim liberty.' 

"  It  was  very  hot ;  the  air  was  almost  stifling.  After  I 
had  waited  for  hours,  a  man  rushed  by  shouting,  '  The 
United  Colonies  are  free  and  independent!'  Tlien  I 
called  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  '  Ring,  father,  ring!'  .\ 
moment  more  and  the  liell  pealed  out  its  glad  story,  and 
in  another  every  bell  in  Philadelphia  reechoed  it." 
"  lack,  where  are  you?  "  called  mother's  sweet  voice. 
Tack  rubbed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the  case  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  could  h.ardly  believe  th.at  he 
had  only  been  dreaming. 

JACK'S    FOURTH    OF   JULY. 

I)Y   .MARY    H.    roPE    (AGE    I3). 
Jack  had  been  sick.     Though  he  was  quite  well,  he 
must  lie  in  bed  for  a  week  or  so  more.     Tliis  was  fjuite 


"A  BIT  OF  ARKANSAS."   BV  DONALD  E.  L.^NDON,  ACE  16. 

hard  for  an  active  boy  to  do,  especially  as  it  was  Fourth- 
of-luly  week.    "  Just  my  luck!  "  he  would  exclaim. 

On  Fourth-of-July  morning  he  awoke  early,  with  the 
noise.      He  looked  around  and  whistled,  at  what  he  saw. 
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Around  the  room  were  luing 
lanterns,  nnd  the  curtain'^ 
were  looped  up  witli  rtvl. 
while,  and  blue  ribbon.  <  iii 
the  bed  were  several  larye 
firc-crackcrs,  and  as  he  lifted 
these  up  the  tops  came  otT. 
Inside  one  cracker  was  a 
jack-knife — just  what  he 
had  been  wanting.  In  an- 
other was  a  little  silk  flai; 
for  his  collection.  .And  in 
still  another  was  a  small 
toy  cannon.  This  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  day  of 
surprises. 

After  breakfast  some  boys 
came  in  and  showed  him 
their  fireworks  and  playetl 
games  with  him.  Clrandnia 
gave  him  a  book, which  he  read  and  pronounced  "dandy." 

In  the  evening  he  was  carricti  to  the  window  to  see 
the  fireworks.  As  he  wxs  getting  ready  for  the  night 
he  said  that  it  was  the  finest  day  that  he  had  ever  had. 

SCHOOL   'S   OUT. 

BY   .\eARClA   I.OUISK   WKHllER   (ACE    I7). 
( Iiyniic-r  offornit'r  prizes. ) 
For  the  last  time  the  clanging  bell  has  rung; 

The  lessons  hard  we  gladly  lay  away. 
The  world  looks  bright,  all  nature  wears  a  smile. 
And  "  School  is  outl"  the  robin  seems  to  say. 

For  all  the  pleasant,  toiling  hours  now  o'er 
\Vliat  is  tlic  gain  that  we  must  proudly  show? 

We  've  passed  .inother  mile-stone  on  our  way ; 
We  're  older  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

One  class  stands  sadly;  with  rchutMnt  fcit 
Its  members  pass  with- 
f)Ut    that    open    door. 
For   them   tlie   last   good- 
bys  haveall  been  said ; 
They  '11  wander  throui^h 
the  pleasant  halls  no 
more. 
Yes.schoolisout!  Lift  high 
yf)ur  happy  voices. 
You  who  have  labored 
faithfully  and  well. 
All    hail,    O    joyous    days 
that  stretch  before  us ! 
.\nd    take    your    well- 
earned  rest,  O  clang- 
ing bell! 

SCHOOL   'S   Ol'T. 

BY  MAX  VVARRf:X  OARNKT T 

(AGE    15). 
Hr.    fidgets    in    his    well- 
known  seat, 
.\nd    turns    around    t(j 
watch  the  clock, 
.•\nd  yawns  and  drums  his 
hands  and  feet. 
Till  sounds  the  long-expected  knock. 
The  school  board  files  in,  stern  and  grim — 
At  least,  they  seem  that  way  to  him. 

Then  comes  the  crisis  of  the  year 

To  him,  and  great  his  joy  when  classed, 
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With  many  comrades  who  are  here, 

.-Vmong  the  boys  and  girls  wdio  've  "  passed." 
The  very  sparrows  seem  to  say, 
He  's  passed,  and  school  is  out  to-day." 

And  now  a  shout  rings  up  the  st.air, 
.And,  as  he  comes  aglow  with  joy. 

His  mother  wakens  in  her  chair 

With  smiles,  and  says,  "  What  ails  the  boy?  " 

He  answers  in  his  joyous  way, 
'  I  've  passed,  and  school  is  out !    Iloor-ay  ! 

A   LITTLE   SCHOOL    MISS. 

BY    CHARLOTTE   URATE    (AGE    II). 
This  is  little  Miss  Isabel, 
Who  knows  her  lessons  very  well ; 
She  '5  always  very  prompt  at  school, 

\n'l  |:i\s    III' nlion  to  the  rule. 


*EAKLV  srkiNi; 


lAl'.WESE  SLEIGHT- 
OF-HAND. 

l:V  MAKV  II.  CIIAPPEI.I.,  OF 
JAPAN  (AGE  10). 
h  FEW  days  ago  my  fa- 
ther, mother,  sister,  and  I 
went  to  a  party  where  a 
professional  juggler  en- 
tertained us. 

The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  make  a  great  many 
gestures  and  bows  while 
some  other  people  beat 
drums  and  pl.aycd  an  in- 
strument to  call  the  spirits 
li>  help  him  in  his  work. 

Taking  a  piece  of  p.aper, 
lie  rolled  it  in  his  liands, 
then  let  go,  but  it  did  not 
fall  more  than  two  inches. 
He  then  took  the  paper, 
smoothed  it  out,  and  set 
it  on  fire,  rolling  the  ashes 
up  in  a  folding  fan,  which 
he  blew  at  one  end  ;  but  in- 
stead of  ashes,  square  pieces  of  paper  came  out.  Then  he 
took  a  handful  of  the  pieces  and  threw  them  over  the  au- 
dience, and  they  became  four  long,  white  strings  of  paper. 
When  he  had  gathered  tliese  up  he  threw  them  out 
again   over  the  crowd,  and  they   became   two   colored 
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Strings.  He  gathered  those  up  and  put  his  hands  into 
them  and  took  out  about  seven  balls  and  twenty  kites. 
He  picked  up  the  kites  and  said:  "  I  gib  you."  We 
children  each  had  one  to  take  home. 

Next,  another  man  brought  up  a  table  with  a  hand- 
some piece  of  embroidery  around  it,  and  put  a  silk  hat 
on  the  table.  He  showed  the  hat  to  us,  and  let  us  take 
it  in  our  hands.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  it. 
But  he  tapped  it,  and  then  took  out  from  it,  one  by  one, 
about  fortvtin  cups.  Then 
the  jugglergot  some  heavy 
porcelain  plates  and  spun 
them  on  slender  bamboo 
poles.  Then  he  set  a  jar 
on  a  chair  and  put  an  egg 
in  it,  and  a  flag  in  a  glass 
close  by.  Then  he  covered 
them  up.  Heopenedthem, 
and  took  the  flag  out  of 
the  jar  and  the  egg  out  of 
the  glass. 

He  then  took  the   flag 
and   ruflled    it   up  in   his  hands   and   gradually  let   go, 
and  it  became  a  long  string  of  flags  of  many  nations. 


WHOOPING-COUGH. 

BY    RUTH    G.    DE    PLEDGE    (AGE    IO). 

Johnny  has  the  whooping-cough — 

Sick  in  bed,  poor  lad. 
The  doctor  he  was  here  last  night, 

And  said  't  was  very  bad. 


But  Johnny  's  getting  better, 

Getting  better  every  day, 
And  soon  he  will  be  well  enough 

To  run  about  and  play. 

My  aunts  all  had  the  whooping-cough, 

Six  of  them  together  ; 
And  grandma  she  took  care  of  them 

In  any  sort  of  weather. 

But  Johnny  's  getting  better, 

Getting  better  every  day, 
And  soon  he  will  be  well  enough 

To  run  about  and  play. 


(GOLD    BADGE) 
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SCHOOL   'S   OUT. 

HY    RUTH   ELIZA  PETT  (AGE  9). 

Sl'MMER  is  here  now 

With  air  soft  and  warm  ; 

Summer  is  here  now. 

And  bets  will  soon  swarm. 

Summer  is  here  no^\  ; 

Vacation  has  come : 
Summer  is  here  now  ; 

We  add  not  a  sum. 

LEAGUE  NOTES  AND 
LETTERS. 

Marcierite  Thompson,  age   13, 
.'•address  1225  Fayette  St.,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  would  like  for  an  English  corre- 
spondent a  girl  of  about  her  own  age. 

By  an  error  in  March  roll  of  honor 
Barbara  Hinkley  was  made  to  read 
Susan  H.  Hinkley  —  the  latter  being 
the  name  of  Barbara's  mother,  who  en- 
dorsed her  very  nice  drawing. 

Mildred  Ockert  asks  a  number  of  questions  about  letters  that  arc 
all  or  nearly  all  answered  in  the  "Instruction  Leaflet."  We  may 
say,  however,  that  alt  the  rules  governing  stories  apply  to  letters, 
except  that  letters  should  not  contain  over  two  hundred  words. 

Maude  Fulmore,  age  14,  address  Walton,  Nova  Scotia,  would 
Hke  to  exchange  stamps  with  some  European  member  of  about  her 
own  age. 

A  little  book  of  verses,  and  very  pretty  ones,  comes  from  Doro- 
thy Cory  Stott.     The  verses  were  written   between    the   ages  of 
seven  and  nine,  and  are  full  of  promise.     We  hope  the  little  au- 
thor will  enter  the  League  com- 
petitions. 

Winifred  Hemming,  of  Chest- 
nut Street.  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  would 
like  to  exchange  souvenir 
postal-cards  with  League  mem- 
bers in  any  country.  She  would 
send  New  York  cards  in  letters, 
■  r  would  write  on  them  and 
mail  [hem,  whichever  is  pre- 
ferred. It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  her. 

PATERSON,    N.    J. 

DearSt.  NiCH0L.\s:  I  live  in 
Paterson  and  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  My  father  is  in  business  with  his  father,  and  in  the  great  fire  the 
store  was  burnt  down.  When  on  Tuesday  I  went  downtown  to  sec 
the  ruins,  I  could  not  tell  the  streets.  Ever^'thing  seemed  to  be  chaos. 
The  store  was  removed,  for  the  present,  across  the  river,  right  on  the 
bank.  I'hen  came  the  flood.  The  river  at  the  falls  was  like  a  rag- 
ing ocean.  The  water  rushed  through  the  streets  in  a  torrent.  The 
water  in  the  engine-room  in  my  father's  store  came  up  to  the  ground 
floor,  but  did  not  do  much  damage. 

I  was  downtown  from  eleven  to  half-past  one  o'clock  on  Sunday. 
One  rescuing  boat  got  caught  in  the  current  and  almost  ran  into  a 
telegraph-pole.  Barns,  steps,  houses,  carriages,  etc.,  went  down 
the  river.     But  here  1  must  close.     I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Rea    DlJNNING. 


'A    HEADING    FOK  JlLV. 


liV    .MARGARET    A.  UODSON,  AGE    13. 
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Drar  St.  Nicholas:  I 
have  tried  for  a  badge  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged yet.  The  prac- 
tice is  worth  more  than  a 
l>nze,  for  from  it  we  receive 
the  real  benefit. 

The  Sr.  Nicholas  is 
truly  improving  every 
month. 

Vnum  tnily, 
Eakl  t).  Van  Deman. 

Other  interesting  and 
appreciative  letters  have 
been  receive*!  from  JulLi 
W.  Williamson,  Ann 
Avmar  Milliken.  Riiftis 
Rhodes  Berman,  Rose  Kin- 
ney, Gertrude  L.  Cannon, 
Ruth  O.  Allen,  Hesse  Jen- 
kins, Howard  Curtis,  Theo- 
dora North,  I.ucvC.  Lovell, 
Mrs.  C.  i..  Hoffman.  Ruth 
G.  Dc  Plcdjie,  Eleanor 
Cushiiig,  Edna  Enos,  Iria 
B-  Jcllcme.  Dorothy  E. 
Gaynor.  Juliet  l>e  Hart 
Smith,  KatherineL- Whitin, 
Janet  P.  Dana,  Fred  H, 
l-^hce,  Mildred  Curran 
Smith,  Edith  C.  Dunn, 
Ruth  Wales.  Maijoric  Wall- 
bridge,  Helen  Tdlotson, 
Kannie  H.  Bickford,  Doro- 
thy Caiman,  Alice  Cone, 
M.  K.  Tuttlc  <alt>um  ide;i 
impractic;tblc).ErncstGreg- 
ory,  Jc>sica  North,  Marca- 
ret  }.  R^Is^ell.  Eleanor  T. 
Colby,  Fannie  Eugenie 
Savillc,  Lottie  Paulson, 
Yvonne  Jequier,  Herbert 
C.  J.tckson,  Kathcrine 
Dummes,  Dorothy  Miall 
Smith,  Hertha  Skinner,  and 
Ralph  Crozier. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Owing  to  our  over- 
crowded pages,  it  has  been 
decided  to  put  on  the  Roll 
of  Honor  only  those  whose 
work  is  considered  ivorthy 
of  publication  if  space 
tvoulii permit.  I'his  makc^ 
the  "  Roll"  something  well 
worth  striving  for,  and  the 
*'  Honor  "  well  worth  hav- 
ing. 

VERSE. 

Agnes  Churchill  Lacy 
Ruth  Uaglcy 


"a    heading   for  Jl/LV."      BV    MARY   HELEN    STEVENS,  AGE   9.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Fay  Marie  Hartley 
lean  Olive  Heck 
Viola  Ethel  Hyde 
Florence  L.  llain 
Robert  E.  Dundon 
I.cnom  Kempffcr 
Alice  Frances  Richards 
Lydia  Caroline  Gibson 
Dorothy  Douglas 
Henrietta  E.  Romcikc 
Edward  Horr 


Frances  Irwin  Smith 
E.  Adelaide  Halin 
Frances  Benedict 
Hilda  B.  Morris 
Veriia  Mae  Tyler 
Bcssc  Jenkins 

PROSE. 

Clara  A.  M.  Davis 
Ruth  M.  Peters 


Wynonah  A.  Brazcalc 
Zenobia  Camprubi  Ayiuar 
Dorothy  E.  Robinson 
Alice  Murray  Rann 
Anne  Hcrendeeii 
F.  Evelyn  Thomas 
Charlotte  Hayes 
Miriam  A.  Dc  Ford 
lieulah  H.  Ridgcway 
Henrietta  Strong 
Wilson  Boyor 


Cordner  H.  Smith 
Eflith  (J.  Danyeit 
Irving  A.  Necs 
Marjoiic  A.  Bishop 
Maude  L.  Hamilton 
Dorothy  Winslow 
Pauline  CroII 
P.  M.   Price 
Pierce  E,  Johnson 
Allen  G.  Miller 
Marguerite  Rog-rs 
Elizabeth  B.  Warren 
Doris  Cole 
Hilda  van  Emsicr 
C. 

E.  G. 
Florence  E.  Lahcc 
Edward  B.  Kox 
Ruth  B.  Hand 


H.  Johnson 
G.  Hanks 


''css^c^^ft^ 


'a  heading  for  ji;lv."    dv  Arthur  d.  gilmert,  age  15. 


Edwina  I..  Pope 
Elaine  Ingersoll 
M.  I^titia  Stockctt 
T.  Garnet  Frascr 
Pauline  Meyers 
Mabel  B.  Ellis 
Margery  Bennett 
Gertrude  Mary  Winstonc 
Minnie  Feil 
Ralph  H.  Jewell 
Elma  Heller 
Elsie  M.  Heller 
Dorothy  Moore 


Gertrude    Helen    Heydt 

mann 
Mary  Margaret  Groff 
Medora  C.  Addison 
Ruth  Cutter 
M.  C.  Schcinmann 
Louis  Edwards 
Theodora  Maud  North 
Alfred  Fullcrton  Loomis 
Clarence  C.  Abbott 
Lula  Larrabee 
Eleanor  May  Barker 
Jessie  E.  Durfcc 
Florence  Townsend 
Reynold  A.  Spaeth 
Marjory  Anne  Harrison 
Arthur  Smith 
Annie  Crim 
Ona  Ringwood 
Frances  May  Ingalls 
Earl  I).  Van  Deman 
Maysie  Regan 


**A    heading    for    JULY."      BV    D.   HART    McKOY,    AGE    7. 
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Helen  M.  Roney 
Nathan  B.  Chase 
(iladys  L.  Vaughan 
Dorothy  Nicoll 
Grace  Leadingham 
Helen  Tillotson 
Miriam  Kramer 
Marion   Prince 
Mar>'  Cromer 
Donald  Piper 
Winifred  L.  Bryant 
Kathcrine  Shippen 
Lsabella  Holt 
Susan  Warren  Wilbur 

DRAWINGS. 

Marion  Paulding  Mnrduck 

J,  H.  Daucheriy 

Beth  Howard 

Sara  Marshall 

Hari-y  Barnes 

Nancy  Barnhart 

Mary  Williams  Bliss 

Melton  R.  Owen 

Yvonne  Jequicr 

Roda  E.  tlimnison 

Catherine  Goodwin  Parker 

Felix  Gayton 

Philip  H.  Chadbourh 

Margaret  McKeon 

Gcddis  Smith 

Henry  (".  Hutchins 

Margery  Bradshaw 

Helen  E,  Jacoby 

Ruth  Crombie 

Mary  Frances  Kcclinc 

Dorothea  M.  Dexter 

Manuela  von  Heroygen 

Jean  G.  Gardener 

Elizabeth  Otis 


PH()TO(»RAPHS. 

Edward  C  Day 
Roland  (;.  Ewer.  Jr. 
Gladys  W.  Wheeler 
Carl  Bechiel 
C.  B.   Andrews 
Gus  E.  Warden 
Henrietta  B.  Jacob 
Marion  Bollcs 
Stephen  Royce 
Katherine  L.  Buell 
Seymour  Blair 
Lawrence  IVall 
Dtmald  M.-irsliall  Call 
Allen   M    Schaiiffler 
Eugene  White,  Jr. 
Morris  F.  Conant 
Andrew  W.  Anthony 
May  S-  Lilienthal 
Dorothy  McAIpin 
Miriam  Rtisscll 
Georf;e  H.  Plough 
Hildegardc  Allen 
Philip  S.  Otdway 
Ellen  Dunwoodv 
Katherine  T.  Halscy 
Howard  L.  Cross 
Henry  Ormsby  Phillips 
George  M.  Williamson 
Morns  Pratt 

PUZZLES. 

Helen  F.  Carter 
Jeancttc  Rathbun 
Talbot  Truxton  Smith 
Elinor  Kaskel 
Doris  Hackbusch 
Marion  E.  Lenn 
Helen  M.  Gaston 
Helcne  Boas 
Nina  H.  Weiss 
Margaret  Twitchell 
Ralph  Barker  Wilson 
Florence  Hoyte 
Helen  An;lersen 
Lydia  Krilogg  Hopkins 
Shipley  W.  Ricker.  Jr. 
Mabel  Stark 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ENTKRTAINMENT  COMPETITION. 

The  Chapter  Entertainment  report  was  to  have  been  published 
last  month,  but  was  held  over  until  July,  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  date  of  closing  the  competition.  A  number  of  chapters 
took  part  in  it,  and  many  more  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  Lenten 
season.  We  hope  to  have  another  Chapter  Competition  by  and  by  — 
perhaps  just  before  Christmas,  or  during  the  holid.iys,  when  all  the 
chapters  can  take  part. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  prize-winners  in  Chapter  Compeii- 
tion  No.  1 : 

First  Prize :  Fifty  dollars'  worth  of  book:^,  to  be  selected  from  the 
Century  Co.'s  price-list,  won  by  Chapter  335,  of  North  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Entertainment  and  sale,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Floating  Hospital  for  Children  and  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Bhnd 
Babies. 
Donated    to  the  Fioaiing  Hospital,   to  pay  for  a  "Named 

Day  " $100.00 

Donated  to  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  to  endow  a  bed      .      61.00 

Total  net  sum  realized $161.00 

North  Cambridge  may  well  be  proud  of  its  St.  Nicholas  Chapter, 
and  Boston  babies  will  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  nine  little  girls 
who  worked  to  buy  for  the  unfortunate  ones  the  comfort  of  the  beau- 
tiful Floating  Hospital  and  a  dainty  bed  for  little  sufferers  whom  the 
light  of  day  cannot  make  glad. 

Second  Prize :  Twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  books,  to  be  selected 
from  the  Century  Co.'s  price-list,  won  by  Chapter  405,  the  Rhodo- 
dendron Club,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Entertainment  given  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Woolsey's  Home  for  Babies. 

Total  net  sum  realized,  $100.00. 

This  entertainment  was  a  great  success,  and  the  money  received 
was  used  for  a  most  commendable  purpose.  Chapter  405  is  thinking 
^(  repeating  "  The  Changeling  "  and  the  many  other  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  performance  which  netted  so  handsomely  to  the  thirty 
little  ones  of  Mrs.  Woolsey's  worthy  charity.  The  merchants  of 
Tacoma  are  to  be  thanked  for  three  large  pages  of  profitable  adver- 
tising in  the  Rhododendron  programme,  and  Tacoma  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Woolsey  to  care  for  the  un- 
fortunate little  ones  and  a  chapter  like  405  to 
help  make  them  happy. 

Third  Prize:  Fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  books, 
to  be  selected  from  the  Century  Co.'s  price-list, 
won  by  Chapter  438,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of  Somerset 
Hospital. 

Total  net  sum  realized,  $53.50. 

The  "  Four-leaved  Clover"  and  the  "  Little 
Women  Play"  were  given,  and,  considering 
the  size  of  the  chapter  and  the  town,  the  Bound 
Brook  entertainment  was  a  great' success,  and 
the  Bound  Brook  merchants  were  liberal  in 
their  programme  advertising.  Hospital  funds 
seem  to  be  the  popular  charities,  and  certainly 
none  could  be  more  worthy.  The  Somerset 
Hospital  may  be  thankful  to  have  the  generous 
support  of  Chapter  438. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.     Entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of  :he  Daisy 
Bed  Ward  in  tlie  Elizabeth  General  Hospital. 

Total  net  sum  realized,  $7.42. 
The  Elizabeth  papers  speak  of  the  Narcissus  entertainment  as  a 
delightful  affair  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  eight  little  boys  and 
girls  who  took  part.  It  was  held  in  the  bam  at  the  home  of  the 
secretary,  and  must  have  been  great  fun.  The  Elizabeth  Hospital 
publishes  an  appreciative  note  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  the 
energetic  and  hard-working  little  folks  of  Chapter  466. 

Among  the  other  chapters  who  took  part  was  No.  384,  of  Jersey 
City,  which  realized  $5-70  to  beusedforsome  good  purpose  later,  and 
No.  348,  "  The  Sunshine,"  of  Detroit,  Mich.  No.  348  realized  $9.75, 
but  could  not  compete,  as  the  entertainment  was  begun  before  the 
prize  offer  was  made,  and  the  programme  could  not  be  changed  to 
accord  with  the  rules.  The  money  made  was  used  to  pay  a  poor 
woman's  rent  and  to  buy  glasses  for  a  little  boy  whose  mother  could 
not  affv>rd  them.  We  hnpe  No.  348  will  compete  next  time,  and  we 
congratulate  one  and  all  on  their  worthy  efforts  to  give  pleasure  to 
their  friends  and  assistance  to  those  in  need.  Such  effort  is  far- 
reaching  and  does  more  good  than  is  ever  realized  by  those  faithful 
and  happy  ones  to  whom  the  credit  is  due. 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No,  496.  "Jolly  Boys*  Club."  W.  S.  Dalliba,  Jr.,  PrcMdent: 
J.  ^L  Longyear,  Secretary;  five  members.  Address,  19  Villa  de  la 
Reunion,  Auteuil,  Paris,  France. 

No.  497.  Mabel  Heine,  President ;  Norman  Mousley,  Secretary  ; 
eleven  members.     Address,  919  W.  gth  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

No.  408.  "Coming  Men  of  America."  Lawrence  Siper,  Presi- 
dent: Willis  Goddard,  Secretary;  five  members.  Address,  113 
School  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

No.  499.  "  Little  Women."  Rita  Hocheimer,  President;  Effie 
Cowen,  Secretary;  eight  members.  Address,  1311  Madison  Ave.» 
New  York  City. 

No.  500.  "  Fireside  Chapter."  Reyburn  McClulIan,  President; 
Eleanor  McClellan,  Secretary;  four  members.  Address,  636  S. 
"Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

No.  501-  "Merrymakers."  Alfred  Shohl,  Secretary;  six  mem- 
bers.    Address,  2929  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

No.  502.  Ray  Alurcli,  President;  H.  Mawdsley.  Secretary;  six 
members.      Address,  5809  Michigan  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  503.  May  Kjobach,  President;  Maud  Rogers.  Secretary; 
fifteen  members.     Address,  38  Newell  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  504.  ■  Sarah  Bent,  President;  seven  members.  Address,  8 
Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

No.  505.  D.Cohen,  President;  ^L  Hirschbaum,  Secretary;  ten 
members.     Address,  16  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  506.  "Choctaw."  Esther  Doyle,  President;  JeannetteMc- 
Murray,  Secretary;  seven  members.  Address,  South  McAlester, 
Ind.  Ter. 

No.  507.  '*  Jolly 'Frisco  Girls."  Rita  Colman,  President;  Eva 
Moldrup,  Secretary;  six  members.  Address  r7i3  Webster  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

No.  508.  "V.  A.  C."  A.  Zane  Pyles,  President;  Etta  Kin- 
sella.  Secretary ;  eight  members.  Address,  115  Monroe  St.,  Anacos- 
tia,  D.  C. 

No.  509.  "  Happy  Four."  Mary  Bliss,  President;  Helen  Mc- 
Burney.  Secretary;  four  members.  Average  age  12.  Address 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Fourth  Prize:  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  books, 
to  be  selected  from  the  Century  Co.'s  price-list, 
won  by    Chapter   466,  the   Narcissus  Club,  01 
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FRED    STEARNS,  AGE  16.      (WINNER    OF    FORMER    PRIZES.) 


No,  510  Waller  Allen,  President;  Eddie  EmmcrlinE,  Secretary': 
six  mcmbcni.     Address,  1841  Bedford  Ave,  PiitsbufK,  Pa. 

No  511.  "American  Eaylc  "  Wanda  Hcideiireich,  President; 
Frances  llaworth,  Secretary;  eight  members.  Address,  527  Ken- 
wood TcrTuce,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  512.  Florence  Chambcrlin,  President;  Eva  Sanborn,  Secre- 
lar>*;  four  members.  Average  age  14.  Address,  223  Church  St  , 
Newton,  Mass. 

No,  513.  •'  St.  Nicholas  Bicycle  Club."  Sam  Btirnet,  President; 
Stinc  llouscr,  Sccrctarj-;  five  members.  Address,  6825  Virginia 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  514.  "  koscbud."  Mary  Barr,  President;  Mildred  Miles, 
Secretary ;  five  members.  Address,  100  State  St. ,  Brooklvn, 
N.   Y. 

No.  515.  Helen  Fitzgerald.  President;  Marion  Buchanan,  Secre- 
tary ;  SIX  members.  Average  age  12.  Address,  Overbrook,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No.  516.  Donald  Brooks,  President;  Frank  Dovin,  Secretary; 
fifteen  members.  Average  age  13.  Address,  125  Park  St.,  Car- 
bondale.  Pa. 

No.  517.  "Garden  City  Chapter."  James  Hayes,  President; 
B.  L.  Hammond,  Secretary.  Average  age  10.  Address,  642  South 
2d  St.,  S;m  Jose,  C.il. 

No.  518.  "  l,akc  Michigan  Chapter."  Hilda  Morris,  Presi- 
dent; four  members.  Address,  611  Spring  St.,  Michigan  City, 
Ind 

No.  519.  Grace  Veddcr,  President:  Lucile  Culver,  Secretary; 
six  members.     Address,  13X  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

No.  520.  Margaret  Caldwell,  President;  Cora  Hinkins,  Secre- 
tary; seven  members.     Address,  5202  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  52:.  "Violet  Chapter."  Charlotte  Bullock,  President; 
Mary  Bodie,  Secretary ;  six  members.     Address,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

No.  522.  *'  H.inna  Dustin  Club."  Clarence  Husc,  Secretary. 
Address,  21  Auburn  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

No.  533.  '*  Merry  Workers."  Ralph  Lichtenstcin,  President; 
Harry  Benson,  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  810  West  St., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

PRIZE  CO.MPETITION  No.  34. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  first  place,  a  cash  prize  of  Jive 
dollnrs  will  be  awarded,  instead  of  atwtfur 
gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  ^4  will  close  July  20  (for 
foreign  members  July  25).  The  awards  will 
be  announced  ami  prize  contributions  pub- 
lished in  St.  Nichoi  as  for  October. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  lines,  and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired, 
with  not  more  than  two  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.  Title  to  contain  the 
word  "  Evening." 

Prose.  Stor>',  article,  or  play  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  words.  It  may  be  illus- 
trated, if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  draw- 
ings by  the  author.  Title  to  contain  the  word 
"Orchard"  or  "Orchards,"  and  must  be  a 
true  story.    May  be  humorous  or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, but  no  blue  prints  or  negatives. 
Subject,  "  A  Vacation  Day." 


Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash  (not  culor). 
Subject,  "  A  Study  of  Summer  IJfe." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  the  answer  to  contain  some  word  or  words 
relating  to  the  season. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photo(;raph.  To  encourage  the  pursu- 
ing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun.  For  the  best  photo- 
graph of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  in  its  natural  fionie :  First 
Frize^  five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Second  Frize^  three 
dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Third  Prtze^  League  gold  badge. 

ADVERTISING  COMPETITION. 

A  report  of  this  competition  with  a  list  cf  prize-winners  will  be 
found  on  one  of  ihe  advertising  pages. 

A  NEW  COMPETITION. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  has  been  decided  to  have  at  least  one 
competition  for  those  interested  in  modeling.  For  the  best  model  in 
clay  a  gold  badfjc,  and  for  the  next  best  a  silver  badge.  Models 
or  photographs  of  models  may  be  sent.  If  models  are  sent  they 
should  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  prepaid  by  express.  If  phoio- 
praphs  are  sent  there  must  be  no  less  than  three  of  c;n:h  .nodcl,  show- 
ing front,  back,  and  side  views,  and  must  be  well  taken. 

The  subject  this  time  will  be  left  to  the  choice  of  those  competing. 
Every  model  must  be  guaninteed  by  parents,  teachers,  or  guardians 
to  be  the  original  work  of  the  sender. 

Now  let  us  see  how  many  young  sculptors  we  have  in  the  League. 

RULES   FOR   REGULAR  COMPETITIONS. 

Every  contribution  of  whatever  kind  must  bear  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original  "  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  tluit  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  ihe  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things 
must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself —  ifa 
manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or 
back.  VVrite  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only.  Members  are  not  obliged  to  contribute  every  month. 
Address  all  communications; 

The  St.  Nichoi.as  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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TAIL-PIECE    FOR   JULY.  BY   Al^N    MCDONALD,    AGE    lO. 


3  gitdREADI 
for     Yoxxng 
Folk 


FAVORITE              Many  of  the  letters  sent  These  twenty  led  among  ninety-three,  that 
ILLUSTRATORS.    ;,■[  responsc  to   the  sugges-  being  the   whole   number  of    different  artists 
tion  that  readers  name  their  favorite  illustrators  named  by  the   children   in   tlieir   lists.     Fifty- 
have  expressed  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  to  eight  of  these  artists  were  mentioned  only  once 
say  a  good  word   for  those  who  have  made  each.     Miss   Cory  was   mentioned  in  sixteen 


young  people's  books  so  attractive.  One  cor- 
respondent says :  "  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  reason  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  book  than  to  the  author  is  because  it 


lists,  Mr.  Birch  in  fifteen,  and  all  the  rest  fell 
several  below  this  record.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  many  lists  were  received,  considering  how 
few  children  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 


seems  to  be  a  prevailing  style  among  artists  to  names  of  the  artists  whose  work  pleases  them, 

sign  their  names  indistinctly,  if  not  to  make  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  voters  do  not 

them  entirely  illegible."     This  seems  to  be  a  confine  their  attention  to  artists  whose  work 

hint  that  illustrators  would  do  well  to  bear  in  appears  very  often  in  this  magazine,  though  it 

mind  ;  especially  as  some  publishers  of  books  is  natural  St.  Nicholas  artists  should   be  fa- 

for  young  folks  do  not  care  to  put  the  artist's  vorites  with  our  readers, 
name  on  the  title-page. 

Of  course  it  is  natural  young  readers  should  Pacific  Heights,  Honolulu,  I.  H. 
choose  their  favorite  artists  from  the  ones  that  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  When  I  read  in  the  Books 
make  the  pictures  for  their  favorite  books.  But  and  Reading  department  of  your  magazine  the  re- 
Still,  the  leaders  in  the  voting  have  good  rea-  l"'^^' '°  ''"°^^  ^^''°  "'"<=  "'^  favorite  illustrators  of  the 
■  ,  J  VI.  .1-  ■  1  ■»  -ITT-  books  we  read,  I  was  delighted,  for  in  one  name  is  com- 
son  to  be  pleased  with  their  popularity.      We  ...       ,       .        ..,■„..        ,,         ,  r>  i 

'■  r    rr  J  bmed  my  favonte  author  and  illustrator  —  Howard  ryle. 

cannot    begin   to    print    the    letters    or  lists  re-  c^uM  there  be  a  more  beautiful  or  a  more  entertaining 

ceived,  and  must  be   content  with   showing  the  book  than  "  The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 

one  letter  from  the  partizan   of  Howard  Pyle,  Merry  Men  "?    "  Men  of  Iron  "  is  the  finest  book  ever 

and  then  recording  the  names  of  a  few  other  "•'■'"^"'  »°  "'^'  ''"^'  ^  '^""^^  people-grown  people, 


artists  who  received  the  most  votes.    Here  is 

the    way    in    which    our    correspondents    have     letters  as  he  drew  them,  until  now  I  am  able  to  make 


too— that  say  the  same.     From  "  Pepper  and  Salt"  and 
'  Robin   Hood  "  I  learned  how  to  print,  copying  the 


named   their   favorites.       The   names  are  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  number  of  votes. 

Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Peter  Newell. 

Reginald  B.  Birch.  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Maxtield  Parrish. 

Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Henry  Hutt. 


Howard  Pyle. 
Charles  M.  Rclyea. 
Etheldred  B.  Barry. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
Frederic  Remington. 
Charles  Allen  Gilbert. 


A.  B.  Frost. 
Penrhyn  Stanlaws. 
Andre  Castaigne. 
A.  I.  Keller. 
A.  B.  Wenzell. 
Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce. 


beautiful  lettering  on  my  drawings,  quite  like  Mr.  Pyle's, 
I  flatter  myself.  Whenever  I  see  his  pictures  in  books 
or  magazines,  I  know  them,  for  there  is  something  in 
his  work — I  can't  quite  e.xplain  it  —  that  distinguishes  it 
from  that  of  other  artists.  I  must  stop  writing  about 
Mr.  Pyle  now,  but  just  one  word.  I  wrote  and  illus- 
trated a  fairy  tale,  a  long  one,  and  sent  and  dedicated 
it  to  some  one,  who  wrote,  in  thanking  me:  "Why, 
B ,  if  you  keep  on  writing  stories  and  making  pic- 
tures, some  day  you  can  make  a  '  Pepper  and  Salt  * 
of  your  very  own." 

I  love  the  quaint  pictures  illustrating  "  Pan  Pipes," 
"  The  Wonder  Book,"  and  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  by 
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Walter  Crane,  .\nother  favorite  illustrator  is  Peter 
Newell,  who  illuslr.itcd  the  new  volume  of  "  .Mice 
in  Wonderland,"  and  Majcficld  Parrisb.  Tlien  there 
are  the  beautiful  animal  pictures  of  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton.  There  are  many,  many  more  I  could  speak 
of,  but  it  will  make  my  letter  too  long. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  books  nowadays,  and  I 
think  half  the  pleasure  of  a  book  is  in  beautiful  pictures 
and  a  pleasing  cover.  Beth  Howard. 


THE    MEMORY 
LIBRARY. 


Some  of  the  "illustra- 
tor "  letters  made  additions 
to  tlie  poems  and  bits  of  choice  pro.se  already 
named  as  worth  learning  as  part  of  a  mental 
library.  You  will  find  others  named  in  this 
department  for  October,  1 901,  and  .April,  1902. 
We  give  here  some  of  those  suggested  by  these 
correspondents : 

(from  maud  e.  milliard.) 

Lowell,  "  First  .Snowfall."' 
Whiltier,  "  Barefoot  Boy." 
Tennyson,  "  Death  of  the  Old  Year." 
Bryant,  "  Death  of  the  Flowers." 
Milton,  "  May  Morning." 

(r-RO.M   CHRISTINE   MEMMINGER.) 

Je.in  Ingelow,  "  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire." 

Tennyson,  "Bugle  Song";  "Lady  of  Shalott "  ; 
"  I.ocksley  Hall  ";  "  Lady  Clara  Vcre  dc  Vere  "; 
"  Edward  Gray." 

Whittier,  "  Maud  AfuUer." 

Wordsworth,  "  The  Daffodils." 

A  GOOD  BOOK  Those  who  desire  a  good 

''•ST.  li^t  of  reading   for  young 

people  should  send  ten  cents  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
P.  Clark,  of  the  Public  Library,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  for  her  list  of  500  books,  carefully 
selected,  arranged,  and  inde.xed.  It  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  choosing  school  libraries. 

O.VE  little  girl  who  early 
became  a  lover  of  good  read- 
ing makes  out  a  list  for  herself  containing  the 
names  of  such  books  as  she  believed  she  would 
care  to  keep,  and  marked  this  list  with  different 
symbols.  A  cross  put  opposite  a  title  meant 
that  .she  had  a  satisfactory  copy — that  is,  one 
as  good  as  she  cared  to  own ;  a  cipher  meant 
that,  though  she  owned  a  copy  of  the  book,  she 
meant  some  day  to  have  a  better  one  ;  the  title 
without  a  symbol  meant  that  she  would  like  to 
own  that  book.  When  a  birthday  or  Christmas 
is  approaching,  the  list  serves  as  a  reminder  to 


A    BUYING    LIST. 


others  or  as  a  memorandum  of  a  good  way  to 
spend  any  small  sums  that  may  come  her  way. 
THE  FAMOUS  ^^E  have  received  a  few 

WOODEN  CODFISH,  igders  explaining  how  the 
wooden  codfish  came  to  be  in  the  Boston  State 
House,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  showing  two 
of  them  to  our  readers : 

SOMERVILLE,   MaSS. 

Dear  St.  Niciioi.as:  I  am  a  new  reader  and  I  like 
you  very  much. 

In  the  November  number  you  asked  if  anybody 
could  tell  why  it  hangs  and  who  painted  the  wooden 
codfish  in  the  State  House.  There  was  more  than  one 
codfish.  The  first  was  the  gift  of  Judge  Sewall.  After 
Judge  Sewall  had  died  the  State  House  was  burned. 
In  1748  the  old  State  House  was  built,  and  it  seems 
that  a  codfish  was  hung  there  before  1773,  as  a  bill  at 
that  date  reads:  "To  painting  codfish,  15  shillings." 
At  some  time  it  disappeared  from  the  State  House; 
no  amount  of  research  has  been  able  to  tr.ace  why  or 
where  it  went.  But  not  many  years  was  the  State 
House  .lUowed  to  remain  without  its  codfish,  for  on 
March  17,  1784,  "Air.  John  Rowe  moved  the  House 
that  leave  might  be  given  to  hang  a  representation  of  a 
codfish  in  the  room  where  the  House  sit  as  a  memorial 
of  the  impoitance  of  the  cod-fishery  to  the  welfare  of 
this  commonwealth,  as  has  been  formerly  used."  Mr. 
Rowe's  motion  to  suspend  a  codfish  in  the  State  House 
was  granted,  and  when  the  records  were  transferred  in 
1798  from  the  old  State  House  on  State  Street  to  the 
new  one  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  codfish  was  taken  along 
with  the  other  valuables.  The  codfish  was  not  left 
behind,  but  was  lowered  from  the  ceiling,  wrapped  in 
the  American  flag,  placed  on  a  bier,  and  borne  to  the 
new  State  House. 

My  aunt  told  me  about  this  codfish.  I  hope  this  will 
be  printed. 

From  your  thirteen-year-old  reader. 

Bertha  .Sto.ne. 

S.VCRAMENTO,   CaL. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  the  St.  Nicholas  for  No- 
vember, 1901,  you  asked  for  information  about  the 
wooden  codfish  that  hangs  in  the  Boston  State  House. 

The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  codfish  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  It  was  put  up  in  1784,  on  a  motion  of 
Mr.  John  Rowe,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  fish,  or  the  one  that  preceded  it,  was  carved  by 
John  Welch,  a  Boston  patriot. 

It  represents  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

My  authority  is  the  State  Librarian  of  Massachusetts. 
I  wrote  to  him  on  a  return  postal-card,  and  on  it  I  put 
simply  my  name,  Neva  Curtis,  and  my  address.  When 
I  received  the  answer,  the  heading  of  the  letter  was : 
"  Neva  Curtis,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir."  A  good  joke  on  me! 
Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Neva  Curtis. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONCERNING   LONG   STORIES. 

Oi'R  thanks  are  due  to  many  of  our  readers  for  their 
liearty  letters  in  praise  of  the  long  stories  which  have 
appeared  "  each-complete-in-one-number  "  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  St.  Nicholas.  And  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  all  other  readers,  young  or  old,  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  send  a  few  lines  to  the  edi- 
tor, stating  whether  they  prefer  this  method  of  printing 
long  stories  or  our  former  plan  of  publishing  them  as 
"  serials"  continued  through  several  numbers. 


Before  accepting  the  story  about  the  negro  who  was 
"emancipated"  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  Vicks- 
burg,  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
incident.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  finding  out  that  the 
late  Theodore  R.  Davis,  well  known  as  artist  and  war 
correspondent  during  the  Civil  War,  was  present  at  the 
explosion  and  saw  the  negro  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  incident  is  referred  to  in  the  novel  "The  Crisis," 
by  Winston  Churchill.      Mr.  Davis's  letter  follows : 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Yes,  it  is  true  that  a  colored 
slave  escaped  unhurt  and  became  a  freeman  when  a  ton 
of  gunpowder  was  exploded  under  one  of  the  forts  built 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  Vicksburg, 
and  after  a  short  explanation  of  th';  situation  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  it  happened. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  is  built  on  very  hilly  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  when  it 
became  one  of  General  Grant's  tasks  to  capture  this 
strongly  fortified  city.  Grant's  army  was  camped  in 
Louisiana,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  After 
much  planning.  General  Grant  managed  to  move  his  army 
across  the  river  in  steamboats,  and  then  to  be  successful 
in  the  hard  battles  fought  against  General  Pemberton's 
army,  which  tried  hard  to  drive  CJeneral  Grant's  men 
back.  Unable  to  do  tiiis,  Pemberton's  men  hurried  back 
to  their  strong  fortifications  about  \'icksburg,  followed 
by  Grant's  army,  which,  after  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
fight  its  way  into  Vicksburg,  went  to  work  building 
earth  forts  and  trenches  called  rifle-pits.  The  soldiers 
of  each  army  were  busy  shooting  cannon-balls,  rifle-bul- 
lets, and  mortar-shells  at  one  another,  and  these  danger- 
ous things  came  so  thick  and  fast  that  a  soldier  on  either 
side  ran  a  great  risk  whenever  he  showed  his  head  or 
even  his  hands  above  the  protecting  earthworks.  The 
digging  and  shoveling  and  shooting  went  on,  and  Grant's 
men  steadily  pushed  ahead  with  their  zigzag  roads, 
which  were  sunk  deep  enough  in  the  earth  to  screen  the 
toiling  soldiers  from  the  sharp  eyes  and  whizzing  bullets 
of  Pemberton's  men,  who  could  not  safely  reach  up  to 
look  over  to  see  exactly  what  was  going  on,  although 
they  knew  that  Grant's  men  had  dug  away  on  their  ap- 
proaches, or  saps,  as  the  zigzags  are  c.illed,  until  they 
could  walk  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort.  And  they  also 
knew  that  Grant's  men  were  probably  burrowing  away 
under  the  fort,  which  was  exactly  what  they  h.ad  done  — 
for  a  long,  narrow  tunnel  had  been  dug,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  cave  or  chamber  was  scooped  out  large  enough 
to  hold,  in  several  distinct  piles,  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder  —  each  pile  connected  to  the  others 


by  trains  of  loose  powder  and  fuses.  The  tunnel  had 
been  tamped,  or  filled,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon,  June  26,  1S63.  the  fuse  which  led  out  into  the 
ditch  of  the  fort  was  lighted,  and  Gener.il  Logan,  com- 
manding the  division  of  General  Grant's  soldiers  at  this 
point,  ordered  everybody  back  a  safe  distance  from  the  ex- 
pected explosion,  which  was  probably  to  blow  most  of 
this  particular  fort  out  of  existence.  It  was  my  duly  and 
wish,  as  war  correspondent,  to  see  precisely  what  hap- 
pened, and  to  be  present  at  the  attack  that  was  to  follow, 
so  I  did  not  go  back  far.  Boom!!  Two  more  booms, 
nearly  together.  A  great  round  cloud  of  snowy  white 
smoke  broke  from  the  crest  and  side  of  the  fort,  followed 
instantly  by  a  vast  cloud  of  earth  and  dust.  It  was  like 
a  tornado,  and  out  of  it  something  whirled  eastward  over 
the  trenches,  and  presently  struck  on  the  side  of  a  sap 
between  two  gabions  (fortification  baskets),  then  fell  into 
the  sap.  It  was  a  man's  body.  "  Poor  fellow,"  I 
thought,  "another  of  war's  victims."  I  turned  to  look 
again,  when,  starting  to  follow  the  attacking  parly,  now- 
rushing  forward  to  gain  the  crater  made  by  the  explo- 
sion, I  saw  the  supposed  victim  traveling  with  surprising 
rapidity  —  his  luck  again  —  toward  a  safer  locality  than 
his  landing-place. 

Most  of  the  earth  thrown  out  by  the  explosion  had 
fallen,  a  barrier.  The  fort  was  not  destroyed,  but  a 
lodgment  had  been  gained  toward  the  crest.  The  stars 
and  stripes  and  stars  and  bars  waved  with  only  the  sei>a- 
rating  space  of  a  few  yards  of  earth.  It  was  at  a  point 
directly  between  the  two  flags,  as  I  learned  later,  that  the 
flying  man  had  been  digging  when  the  mine  was  fired. 

The  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  over,  so  I  started 
back  through  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  hither  and  thither 
going  saps  to  the  navy  battery,  whose  big  guns  thun- 
dered away,  hurling  short-fused  shells  over  the  saps 
into  the  fortifications  beyond  and  above  them.  Finding 
General  Logan  at  his  headquarters  near  by,  I  asked 
concerning  th,  sky-rocket  man. 

"  Come  see  him,"  said  the  gener.al.  "  Belle  has  him  — 
a  hungry  contraband. " 

"  Where's  your  contraband  ?  "  I  asked  Isabelle,  Gen- 
eral Logan's  courageous  colored  cook. 

"  Dar  in  dat  shell-hole,  loading  hisself.  Dat  nigger's 
nuffin  but  feathers  —  dat 's  w'at  savenedhim,  shua.  I  's 
gwine  ter  keep  him,  too,  fer  de  luck  he  's  boun'  to  bring 
headqua'ters." 

And  she  did.  The  darky  was  a  droll  fellow,  and 
quite  unhurt  from  the  quick-transit  experience,  when  he 
left  the  shovel  in  the  Confederate  fort,  and  landed  un- 
hurt, some  hundreds  of  feet  away  among  the  labyrinth  of 
rifle-pits,  at  a  point  which  a  few  days  later  I  pointed  out 
to  General  Grant,  who  remarked  the  escape  as  most 
wonderful.  Theodore  R.  Davis. 


ANSWERS   TO   CHARADES. 

{Sec  June  St.  Nicholas,  page  723.) 

I.    Sackbut  (sack;  but,  butt). 

Centaur  (cent,  sent,  scent ;  ore). 
Figure  (fig,  effigy,  f-i-g;  your). 
Thinking  (thin,  king). 
Si.EErER  (sleep,  'er). 
Farthing  (far,  thing). 
Ivy  (I,  eye,  IV;  the  second  "face"  is 
a  clock-face  with  its  Roman  numerals). 
VIII.    Flagstaff  (flag,  staff). 


II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VII. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN   THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 


Briieadin-CS  and  Curtailings.  Behc.ldcd  letters,  Coro- 
nation: curt:iilcd  letter;,  King  Edward.    I.  C-ran-k.   2.  0-b-i. 

5.  R-ave-n.  4.  0-win-g.  5.  N-eel-c.  6.  A.iiicn-d.  7.  T-ha-w. 
I-dc-a.    9.  O-the-r.     10.  N-od. 

Lost  Svi.t-ABLES.  In!ti.ih,  Monmouth.  I.  Do-main, 
a.   Di>-nbcdicnt.     3.    En-noble.    4.  Com-motion.    5.  Sail-or. 

6.  Mis-understand.     7.  Cis-tcrn.     8.  In-liale. 
WoRi>-SQUAiiE.     I.  June.     2.  Urol.     3.  Nail.     4.  Ella. 
Illustrateo  AcROsnc.     Thiid  row,  Robert  Bruce,     i. 

Carrot.  2.  Plover.  3  S.ibots.  4.  Sleeve.  5.  Parrot.  6. 
Fathom.  7.  Rabbit.  8.  Turtle.  9  Church.  lu.  Orchid. 
II.  Beetle. 

Interlacing  ZtczAG.  From  x  to  6,  Sirens:  7  to  12, 
Lowell.  Cross-words :  i.  Sell.  2.  Lion.  3.  Awr>'.  4.  Seek. 
5.  Nail.     6.  Isle. 

DiAGONAU     Vacation,     x.    Vanished,     a.    Carriage.     3. 


Bachelor.    4.  Balances,    s-  Beautify.   6.  Chastise.    7.   Fric- 
tion.    8.  Magician. 

Additions,  i.  F-l-ight.  2.  F-l-ee.  3.  C-rest.  4.  Li-v-c. 
5.  C-ripple.  6.  F-l-avor.  7.  Hcr-d.  8.  M-odc.  9.  D-rake. 
10.  P-o-i-se. 


2.  Dun. 
9.  War. 
15.  Ink. 


Easy  Zigzag.     Hurrah  for  vacation  !    i.  Ugh. 
3.  Roe.    4.  Arc.    5.  Lea.    6.  She.    7.  Fay.    8.  Coy. 
10.  Eve.     II.  Aid.     12.   Ice.     13.  Sea.     14.   Sty. 
16.  Foe.     17.  Pen. 

A  June  Acrostic.  Vacation,  i.  S-eve-n.  2.  S-Lar-t. 
3.  P-ace-r.  4.  C-oat-s.  5.  P-atc-n.  ^6.  F-air-y.  7.  S-lot-h. 
8.  D-and-y. 

Concealed  Central  Acrostic.  June  Roses,  i.  En- 
joy. 2.  Amuse.  3.  Annex.  4.  Shell.  5.  Earth.  6.  Aloft. 
7.  Paste.     8.  Obese.    9.  Arson. 


To  OUR  Puzzlers  :  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  isth  o(  each 
month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received,  before  April  15th,  from  S.  L.  Kellogg  —  "  H. 
Twins'— Hildegardc  G.— G.  Burgess— S.  L.  Mygrant  — E.  Sterling  — J.  Carlada  — D.  M.  Miller— T.  Gibson- M. 
McG.— O.  Koch  — M.  Fay— E.  J.inney  —  E.  S.  SteTnbach  — EKaskcl- H.  IL  Crandall— D.  H:iz.ard  — E.  F.  Wheeler 

—  S.  I'jstwood  — T.  L.  Riggs— Thayer  Co.— R.  C.  Montgomery  — D.  L.  Evans— D.  W.  D.avis- H.  K.  SchofT-  ¥..  1. 
Ward  — W.  G.  Cane  — Z.  -N.  Kent- R.  M.  Craig  —  B.  Hammond— Mabel,  George,  Henri- E.  S.  Riker— W.  S. 
Wests-M.  Flower— L.  W.  Brown  —  Allil  and  Adi  — J.  A.  Ranney  — E.  M,  Hax— C.  Allen  — A.  H.  Lord- F.  Votcy 

—  W.  N.  Wootis  —  J.  MacCurdy  —  A.  li.  George  —  M.  M.  Scranton — Midwood — M.  Stoneman  —  V.  and  Tip — H. 
Bulkley  — B.  Angell- C.  M  Tysnn-J.  W  Fisher,  Jr.  —  B.  E.  Pope  —  L.  A.  Bracy— J.  P.  Phillips  — S.  Ford  — A.  F. 
Thompson  — D.  Pl.-ilt  — E  M.  Whitlock  — C.  Almy,  Ir.  — J.  Royon  — H.  G.  G  — A.  L.  McMahan  — L.  Hardee— F. 
and  Wna  — A.  Cole  — H.  M.  Brooks—  M.  W.  Foley  — M.  R.  Hutchinson  — F.  M.  Thomsen— R.  E.  Hvatt— M.  L. 
Linton  — C.  C.  Jersey- C.  W.  Boegehold  — G.  L.  Craven —H.  A.  Cameron— A.  V.  Kirtland  —  E.  Bankson  — E.  F. 
Murtha- B.  Clancy— G.  T.  Colman  — W.  and  K,  K.  Nelson- B.  C.   Brook  —  A.  I.  Hazclett- E.  C.  Breed  —  L.  Edg.ar 

—  F.  Hackbusch^D.  A.  Baldwin — M.  Wemeck — B.  B.  J.mney — H.  H.  Ferry — M.  Anderson — Knickerbocker — H. 
Marshall— C.  Kelsey— C.  B.  Trask— M.  H.  Hamkens— M.  W.  Gilholm— R.  M.  Woltmann  — R.  V.  Snow— D.  F. 
RuKi;les— R.  A.  Williamson  —  C.  A.  Dokc  — G.  C.  Norton— G.  Thompson  — H.  A.  Scchgm.an  — O.  R.  T.  Griffin  — 
C.  R.  Hart  —  A.  M.  C.  -  1.  Graham  —  Two  Members  —  F.  W.  Taft  —  A.  West  —  E.  R.  McClees  —  H.  Sanders  —  A  E. 
Stcw.art- G.  L.  Cannon  —  A.  G.  Twiss  — J.  E.  Colley  — B.  Kennedy— E.  F.  Malone— B.  S.  Gallup—  L.  S.  Burt  — J.  B. 
Washburn — M.  Dudley  —  E.  B.  Ballard  —  B.  I..  Florey  —  L  Sanders — A.  Naumburg— M.  Famsworth  —  E.  T.  Hanied 

—  G.  Hilli.ard  — O.  Richardson  —  A.  K.  M.icMa.ster— K.  L.  Whitin  — M.  Binney— M  Dougk.s— A.  H.  Kyd— I). 
Rogers— A.  Fraicr — R.  Page  —  M.  G.  Stevenson  —  G.  Conklin  —  H.  Marston  —  R.  L.  Ilausmann — M.  Whitin  —  E. 
Rogers  —  M.  T.  Crosby — F.  C.  Kcams  —  J.  Brewster. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received,  before  April  15th,  from  E.  L.  Kaskel.  4  —  M.  G.  Clark, 
2 —  K.  McCook,  2  —  N.  F.  Crosby,  3— C.  L.  Sidcnbsrg,  2  —  L.  Manny,  4  —  L.  W.ncliinan,  3  —  M.  C.  Wilby,  4  —  B.  Gorm- 
Icy.  4 — }.  Clapp,  3 —  L.  Greenfield,  4 —  E.  J.  Bcmiingham,  2  —  B.  Piatt,  4—  E.  Clarke,  2  —  J.  L.  McLennan,  3—  E.Mc- 
Gill,  Jr.,  4  —  \\.  B.  Richmond.  2  —  C.  B.  Loomis,  Jr.,  4  —  M.  Lamport,  3--E.  Jackson,  4  —  E.  Thomas,  2  —  P.  Brews, 
ter.  4  —  M.  G.  Stevenson,  3  —  D.  (Jutman,  4—  E.  H.  Jewett.  2  — 1-.  M.  Petl,  2  —  A.  Mailliard,  3  —  M.  B.  Bloss,  3  —  B. 
Hawkes,  2  —  H.  Falconer,  4.     (So  many  sent  answers  to  only  one  puzzle  that  these  cannot  he  acknowledged.) 


DOL'BLI::    Bl!:B£AJ>LNGS. 

{GoUi Badge^  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

I.  Doubly  behc.id  easy  in  conversation,  and 
leave  fiction.  2.  Doubly  behead  a  ne.ar  relative, 
and  leave  not  the  same.  3.  Doubly  behead  to 
sleep,  and  le.ave  a  pigment.  4.  Douljly  behead  a 
ghost,  and  leave  correct.  5.  Doulily  behe.id  to 
try,  and  leave  to  allure.  6.  Doubly  behead  to 
raise,  and  leave  to  lift.     7.   Doubly  behead  con- 


veyed, and  leave  should.  8.  Doubly  behead  to 
compel,  and  leave  violence.  9.  Doubly  behead  to 
decide  judicially,  and  leave  a  connoisseur.  10. 
Doubly  behead  to  stammer,  and  leave  complete. 

11.  Doubly  behead  a  scale,  and  leave  a  weapon. 

12.  Doubly  behead  to  unhitch,  and  leave  to  couple. 
When   the  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded, 

the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  a 
summer  holiday. 

GEORGE  FISH   PARSO.NS. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


MUSICAl  ANAGRAMS. 


(Cold Badge ^  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 


When  the  following  notes  have  been  rightly  trans- 
posed into  words,  the  initials  of  these  five  words  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  reward  that  all  members  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  League  strive  to  win. 


left-hand  letter  to  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will  spell 
a  patriotic  exclamation. 

Cross-wokds  :  I.  A  bone  of  the  head.  2.  A  famous 
kind  of  tapestry.  3.  A  kind  of  beetle.  4.  Pernicious. 
5.  The  act  of  coming.  6.  A  studio.  7.  One  who  is 
fond  of  yachting. 


ENID   HATELY. 


DIAMOND   CDT   DIAMOND. 


#   #    #   #    # 


*  #    #    #   * 


A  studio. 

ISABEL  GRAHAM. 


DOUBLE   BEHEADINGS. 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  Leai^ue  Competition.) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  doubly  be- 
headed, the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  a 
day  famous  in  American  history. 

1.  Doubly  behead  to  transgress,  and  leave  a  kind  of 
trimming. 

2.  Doubly  behead  a  loud  cry,  and  leave  not  in. 

3.  Doubly  behead  to  grieve,  and  leave  a  kind  of  vase. 

4.  Doubly  behead  an  extensive  wood,  and  leave  re- 
pose. 

5.  Doubly  behead  to  withdraw,  and  leave  part  of  a 
wheel. 

6.  Doubly  behead  to  use  a  second  time,  and  leave  to 
chop  into  small  pieces. 

7.  Doubly  behead  a  low,  hoarse  noise,  and  leave  a 
tree. 

8.  Doubly  behead  to  purify,  and  leave  a  penalty. 

9.  Doubly  behead  damage,  and  leave  a  body  of  men 
to  judge  a  cause. 

10.  Doubly  behead  spoil,  and  leave  beneath. 

11.  Doubly  behead  to  please,  and  leave  airy. 

12.  Doubly  behead  an  inlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  leave  a  pronoun.  KENNETH  DtJRANT. 


L  Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  seasons.  2.  Citizens. 
3.  A  famous  Italian  singer.  4.  The  wife  of  Mars.  5. 
A  near  relative.     6.  A  number.     7.   In  se.isons. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond  :  i.  In  seasons.  2.  The 
whole  amount.  3.  A  skilled  archer,  son  of  the  Athe- 
nian king  Etechtheus.  4.  The  daughter  of  .Eolus  and 
wife  of  Ceyx.  5.  Untied.  6.  A  point  of  the  compass. 
7.   In  seasons. 

III.  Central  Di.\MO.ND :  i.  In  seasons.  2.  To  al- 
low. 3.  A  loathsome  disease.  4.  The  god  of  the  sea. 
5.  Honestly.    6.  Some,  of  whatever  kind.    7.  In  seasons. 

IV.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  seasons.  2. 
A  pronoun.  3.  Damp.  4.  The  goddess  of  retribution. 
5.   Ascended.     6.   Clatter.     7.   In  seasons. 

V.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  seasons.  2.  A  genus 
of  large  grasses.  3.  A  son  of  Eliphaz.  4.  The  wife  ol 
Athamas.     5.   In  advance.     6.  Ancient.     7.   In  seasons. 

M.  B.  c. 

DOUBLE  DIAGONALS. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonals,  from  the  upper  right-hand  letter 
to  the  lower  left-hand  letter,  and  then  from  the  upper 


CONCEALED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

The  glorious  Fourth  will  now  suggest  me. 
And  floating  flags  will  surely  test  me. 

Cross-words. 
(One  word  is  concealed  in  each  line.) 

1.  One  needs  a  scarf  of  fur  or  feather 
To  don  in  haste  all  kinds  of  weather  ; 
If  cold,  enjoy  them  both  together. 

2.  In  bowery,  flowery,  showery  places. 
Where  one  can  see  the  roses'  graces, 
And  take  one's  pick  of  pinky  faces, 

3.  Where  butterflies  flit  helter-skelter, 
Or  where  the  restless  billows  welter. 
These  feather  boas  throats  should  shelter. 

4.  But  when  in  London  or  in  Florence, 

Or  Scam,adaiTi  P'alls  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Or  Bitterfeld  it  pours  in  torrents, 

5.  Tut  on  your  fur  and  smile  serenely. 

And  thank  your  stars  while  winds  blow  keenly 
A  gentle  maid  may  look  so  queenly. 

ANNA  M.  rR.\TT. 
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T.    R.\I)I'ORD'S    ni.AMOXD-DIGGING. 


l!v    ■ri{ii.\|A>    A.     |a.\V1£R. 


Excepting  Captain  Radford's  wife  Jane  and 
Captain  Radford's  son  Theodore,  every  human 
being  in  Grcyshell.s  beheved  that  Captain  Rad- 
ford was  as  dead  as  a  salt  mackerel— that  he 
and  his  brand-new  whaling-brig  the  "  Saucy 
Jane,"  and  the  entire  crew  of  that  unfortunate 
vessel,  all  were  lying  a  great  many  fathoms 
under  water  somewhere  up  in  the  polar  seas. 

The  weight  of  evidence  certainly  was  in  favor 
of  that  dismal  conclusion.  Captain  Warble,  in 
the  "  Harmony  Home,"  who  had  been  cruising 
in  company  with  Captain  Radford,  furnished 
the  facts  on  which  the  conclusion  rested.  The 
two  captains  had  run  a  good  way  up  into 
Baffin's  Bay  ])retty  late  in  the  season,  and  when 
they  wanted  to  work  south  again  they  had 
head  winds  that  held  them  until  the  ice  began 
to  form.  Then,  the  first  thing  they  knew,  they 
both  were  frozen  fast  in  the  ice-pack  ;  and  there 
they  were,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  winter  anyway, 
and  with  the  chance  that  they  might  be  nipped 
in  the  pack  and  go  to  the  bottom,  or  drift  north 
with  the  pack  and  never  come  out  again  at  all. 

The  Harmony  Home,  as  it  happened,  was 
not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  ice-pack  as  the  Saucy 
Jane  was ;  and  Captain  Warble  had  a  turn  of 
luck  that  fetched  him  out  of  his  tight  fi.x  and 
safe  home.  Just  as  the  winter  was  closing  in, 
down  came  a  storm  from  the  north  that  broke 
up  the  pack  for  a  single  night.  The  Harmony 
Home,  being  close  to  open  water,  was  blown 
free  of  the   ice, — getting  some  squeezes  first 
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that  everybody  on  board  thought  would  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  her, — and  before  the  gale  ended 
she  had  made  so  good  a  southing  that  all 
danger  of  being  frozen  in  for  the  winter  was 
past.  Six  weeks  later  .she  was  safe  back  at 
Greyshells  and  tied  up  to  Warble's  Wharf. 

At  first  everybody  hoped  that  Captain  Rad- 
ford had  got  out,  too.  ]>ut  when  a  whole  month 
went  by,  and  still  the  Saucy  Jane  did  not  come 
sailing  up  the  river,  that  ho[)e  was  given  up. 
Captain  Warble  and  the  other  captains  said  to 
Mrs.  Radford,  very  gravely,  that  her  husband 
certainly  would  not  get  home  that  season  ;  and 
to  one  another  they  said  that  he  probably  would 
not  get  home  at  all :  that  the  Saucy  Jane,  get- 
ting a  harder  squeeze  in  the  ice  than  any  of 
the  squeezes  which  had  come  so  near  to  finish- 
ing the  Harmony  Home,  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  and  never  would  be  heard  of  again. 
When  the  next  year  passed,  and  the  Saucy 
Jane  did  not  come  sailing  back  to  Greyshells, 
and  none  of  the  whalers  coming  down  from  the 
northern  seas  brought  news  of  her,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  she  really  vv-as 
lost. 

But  Mrs.  Radford,  who  was  a  woman  of  a 
very  hopeful  disposition,  took  a  brighter  view 
of  the  matter.  Her  husband's  brig,  she  said, 
being  new  and  strong,  had  drifted  north  with 
the  ice-pack,  and  in  due  time — it  might  be  in  a 
year  or  it  might  be  in  two  years — would  drift 
south  again,  and  then  home  she  would  come 
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[AfG. 


again,  safe  and  sound.  Mrs.  Radford  also  de- 
clared that  the  brig  was  so  well  provisioned 
that  her  people — especially  as  they  could  shoot 
and  eat  bears  and  things— were  safe  against 
starving  from  hunger ;  and  that  with  so  much 
oil  on  board  (Captain  Warble  had  reported  her 
nearly  full  of  oil)  they  were  safe  against  starving 
from  cold.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Radford  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  they  could  be  quite  cozy  and  com- 
fortable— which  certainly  was  stretching  her 
hopeful  disposition  about  as  far  as  it  would  go ! 

In  reality,  of  course,  Mrs.  Radford  was  very 
miserable.  It  was  only  by  pretending  to  her- 
self, and  bv  roundly  asserting  to  other  people, 
that  her  husband  was  alive  and  safe  that  she 
could  save  herself  from  despair.  Most  women 
in  her  place  would  have  taken  to  despair  in 
short  order ;  and  very  few  women  would  have 
kept  up  even  a  make-believe  cheerfulness  when 
netted  in  such  a  tangle  of  misfortunes  as  was 
around  her  by  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

By  that  time  things  really  were  going  with 
Mrs.  Radford  about  as  badly  as  things  could 
go.  Her  husband  was  lost  to  her,  being  either 
frozen  fast  in  the  arctic  ice  or  lying  drowned 
beneath  it ;  her  money  was  nearly  all  gone  ;  and 
her  home  was  about  to  be  sold  over  her  head 
to  pay  ofl  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Wareham 
Bank.  The  mortgage  had  been  put  on  the 
property — it  was  Mrs.  Radford's  own  property, 
and  had  been  in  the  family  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years — in  order  that  Captain  Radford 
might  buy  the  Saucy  Jane.  That  seemed  to 
be  a  good  investment ;  and  so  it  would  have 
been  if  only  the  Saucy  Jane,  instead  of  getting 
caught  in  the  ice,  had  come  home  all  right, 
year  after  year,  with  good  cargoes  of  oil. 

Captain  Radford  had  left  Mrs.  Radford 
and  Teddy — Teddy  was  about  si.x  years  old 
when  his  father  sailed  away  on  that  unlucky- 
voyage —  all  the  money  necessary  to  keep  them 
for  a  year  comfortably,  and  with  enough  over 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  due  at  that 
year's  end.  But  when  the  second  year  was 
run  out,  and  the  interest  again  had  to  be  paid, 
there  came  a  pinch  of  the  sharpest  sort.  It  was 
the  mortgage  that  made  all  the  trouble.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that,  Mrs.  Radford  could  have 
managed  to  worry  along  somehow  or  another 
for  at  least  another  vear— living  on  the  garden- 


stuff  anil  the  chickens  and  the  pig  (he  was  a 
rousing  big  pig),  and  on  the  milk  and  butter 
from  the  two  cows,  and  raising  what  little  ready 
money  she  needed  now  and  then  by  selling  one 
of  the  cows  or  some  of  the  house  furniture.  But 
the  mortgage  covered  everything  of  value  that 
she  owned.  —  the  house,  the  furniture  in  it,  the 
stock,  and  the  three  acres  of  land, — and  so 
there  was  nothing  that  she  could  sell.  Being 
in  such  a  fix  as  that,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
she  was  quite  at  her  wit's  end. 

Teddy,  of  course,  did  not  understand,  being 
only  eight  years  old,  how  bad  things  were. 
His  mother  tried  to  be  cheerful  with  him,  and 
always  told  him  that  soon  his  father  would  be 
coming  home ;  and  as  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  she  must  know  all  about  it,  since  she  spoke 
so  positively,  he  was  as  sure  of  the  home-com- 
ing as  she  professed  to  be  herself.  When  some 
of  the  ill-advised  people  in  Greyshells  told  him 
that  his  father  was  dead, — and  some  of  them 
did  do  that,  —  he  talked  right  up  to  them,  saying 
that  he  knew  more  about  it  than  thev  did,  and 
that  his  father  was  alive  and  might  be  coming 
home  that  very  afternoon.  Other  of  the  Grey- 
shells folk,  more  tender-hearted,  when  they 
heard  him  talk  that  way  went  a  little  moist 
about  the  eyes. 

V/hat  at  last  did  make  Teddy  know  that 
there  was  real  trouble  in  the  wind  was  waking 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  finding  his 
mother  hugging  him  and  crying  over  him.  Mrs. 
Radford  did  not  mean  to  wake  him  up,  but  she 
was  pretty  nearly  distracted  that  night,  and  did 
not  more  than  half  reah'ze  what  she  was  doing. 
She  had  been  in  to  Wareham  the  afternoon 
before  to  see  if  there  was  anything  that  could 
be  done  about  putting  off  paying  the  mortgage 
interest,  and  the  bank  manager  had  told  her 
that  there  was  n't.  He  was  nice  about  it,  in  a 
way;  but  he  also  was  lirm.  He  believed,  just 
as  everybody  else  beheved,  that  Captain  Rad- 
ford and  his  brig  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
and  so,  as  the  interest  charge  could  not  be  met, 
and  as  the  mortgage  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  paid  off,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  in 
the  bank's  interest, — which,  of  course,  he  had 
to  look  out  for,— but  to  foreclose  the  mortgage 
and  bring  a  bad  business  quickly  to  an  end. 

To  do  him  justice,  though,  the  bank  manager 
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did  try— he  was  a  kind-hearted  man  — to  help 
Mrs.  Radford  to  find  a  way  by  wliich  the  in- 
terest money  could  be  raised  and  the  foreclosure 
staved  off.  But  there  was  no  way.  She  had 
nothing  but  her  own  personal  property— her 
clothing  and  a  few  books— that  slie  was  free  to 
sell.     Ten  dollars  was  the  most  that  she  could 


in  the  "  May-Flower,"  which  did  not  seem 
likely,  because  the  Puritans  did  not  approve  of 
such  things.  Also,  no  sensible  woman  would 
wear  a  diamond  ring  when  she  went  a-milking. 
And,  finally,  supposing  that  the  ring  really  had 
existed,  and  really  had  been  lost  in  that  absurd 
wav  in  the  cow-stable,  it  pretty  certainly  would 


">IE    TALKED    RIGHT    UP  TO    THE.Nr.' 


raise  that  way — and  she  needed  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars  to  pull  her  through  for  another 
year.  When  he  asked  her  if  she  had  n't  some 
jewelry  that  she  could  sell,  she  almost  laughed 
in  his  face  ;  and  very  likely  would  have  laughed 
if  she  had  not  felt  so  much  more  like  crying 
just  then.  She  did  smile,  in  a  dismal  sort  of 
way,  as  she  answered  that  the  only  jewelry 
that  ever  she  had  heard  about  in  her  family 
was  a  legendary  diamond  ring.  The  story 
went,  she  said,  that  the  ring  had  belonged  to 
her  great-great-grandmother,  and  that  her  great- 
great-grandmother  had  lost  it  in  the  cow-stable 
while  she  was  milking  the  cows,  away  back  in 
the  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  She 
added  that  she  did  not  believe  in  this  legend. 
The  ring  was  said  to  have  come  from  England 


have  been  found  again  in  the  course  of  more 
than  a  century,  seeing  that  the  cow-stable  was 
cleared  out  and  the  litter  spread  in  the  garden 
every  spring.  And  so,  as  there  was  no  way  of 
raising  the  interest  money,  the  bank  manager 
had  to  say  that  the  mortgage  must  be  fore- 
closed. 

It  was  quite  enough  to  set  Mrs.  Radford  dis- 
tracted, and  no  wonder  that  she  went  to  liugging 
Teddy  and  to  cr\'ing  over  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  And  because  she  was  so  upset,  and 
because  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  talk  to  anybody, 
she  told  Teddy  all  about  the  great  trouble  that 
they  were  in  ;  and  even  told  him  the  story  about 
her  great-great-grandmother's  lost  diamond 
ring — and  went  on  to  say  what  a  blessing  it 
would  have  been,  supposing  that  her  great- 
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great-grandmother  ever  really  had  a  diamond 
ring,  it  she  had  not  worn  it  when  she  went  a- 
milking,  and  so  had  left  it  in  the  family  to  save 
them  from  the  ruin  that  would  be  upon  them 
so  soon. 

Teddy  was  too  young  and  also  was  too 
sleepy  to  understand  much  of  what  his  mother 
told  him ;  but  the  bit  about  the  diamond  ring 
did  get  into  his  head,  and  stuck  there.  When, 
at  last,  his  mother  stopped  crying  over  him,  and 
he  went  to  sleep  again,  he  dreamed  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  business  of  diamond-digging,  and 
was  getting  about  a  peck  and  a  quarter  of  dia- 
monds every  day.  He  found  them  of  all  sizes, 
and  he  knew,  in  his  dream,  that  the  very  small- 
est of  them  was  worth  not  less  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half. 

Teddy  woke  up  with  his  head  full  of  dia- 
mond-digging ;  and,  by  one  of  those  queer 
chances  which  happen  sometimes,  in  the  Ware- 
ham  "Express"  that  came  that  morning — the 
editor  of  the  "  Express"  was  an  old  friend  of 
Captain  Radford's,  and  kept  on  sending  it — 
there  was  an  article  about  diamond-digging 
more  than  a  column  long.  Teddy  read  every 
word  of  it ;  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  diamond- 
digging  that  very  day. 

PVom  what  the  paper  told  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  believe  that  he  would  find  diamonds 
right  there  on  their  own  premises.  Not  African 
diamonds,  which  "  occur  in  a  serpentine  brec- 
cia, filling  '  pans,'  or  '  chimneys,'  generally 
regarded  as  volcanic  ducts,  which  rise  from 
unknown  depths  and  burst  through  the  sur- 
rounding shales  "  ;  nor  Indian  diamonds,  which 
"  are  sought  chiefly  in  recent  deposits,  beds  of 
sand  or  clay,  or  in  some  places  in  ferruginous 
sandstone  or  conglomerate."  Both  of  those 
seemed  unlikely.  But  when  it  came  to  Brazilian 
diamonds,  and  therefore,  as  Teddy  argued,  to 
American  diamonds  generally,  which  "  are 
found  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  river-beds, 
associated  with  alluvial  gold,  specular  iron  ore, 
topaz,  and  tourmalin,"  it  really  looked  as 
though  they  might  be  all  over  the  place! 
Their  own  ri\er,  he  had  heard  Deacon  ^\"eld 
say,  once  filled  the  entire  valley,  and  as  the 
whole  of  their  three  acres  of  land  lay  in  the 


willey,  it  followed  that  every  bit  of  it  must  have 
been  a  part  of  the  river-bed  in  diamond-making 
times.  If  any  "  alluvial  gold"  happened  to  turn 
up  in  the  course  of  his  digging,  that  would  be  so 
much  the  better.  Probably  the  other  things — 
"specular  iron  ore,  topaz,  and  tourmalin" — also 
were  worth  having,  and  quite  likely  they  were 
there,  too.  What  they  were  was  not  clear  to 
him,  beyond  the  probability  that  "  specular  iron 
ore"  had  something  to  do  with  .spectacles. 

Mrs.  Radford  was  too  much  worried  that 
morning  to  pay  much  attention  to  Teddy.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  try  to  borrow  the 
money  that  she  needed  from  Captain  Barkum 
or  from  Deacon  Weld.  She  did  not  believe 
much  that  she  would  get  it,  but  she  meant  to 
try.  And  so,  after  breakfast,  .she  put  on  her 
best  frock  and  her  best  bonnet,  and  set  off, 
telling  Teddy  to  stay  about  the  house  and  not 
to  go  into  the  garden,  and  to  keep  out  of  mis- 
chief while  she  was  away.  She  usually  told 
him  those  three  things  when  she  left  him  alone 
that  way ;  and  it  very  often  happened — al- 
though he  really  did  mean  to  do  his  best  to 
obey  her — that,  before  she  got  back  home,  he 
somehow  managed  to  do  all  the  things  that  he 
was  told  not  to  do. 

On  that  particular  morning  he  had  his  usual 
set  of  good  intentions,  but  there  was  less  room 
for  them  in  his  head  than  usual  because  his 
head  was  so  full  of  his  scheme  for  diamond-dig- 
ging ;  and  his  very  first  thought,  after  his  mother 
left  him,  was  that  if  he  went  right  at  it  and 
worked  hard  he  might  have  enough  diamonds 
dug  up  by  the  time  she  came  back  to  give  her 
all  the  money  she  needed  to  make  things  right 
at  the  bank.  And  so,  before  she  had  got  any- 
\vhere  near  Deacon  Weld's,  he  had  fetched  his 
own  little  spade  from  the  tool-house  and  the 
riddle  that  they  used  to  sift  the  coal-ashes  from 
the  ash-heap,  and  was  ready  to  begin. 

Then  he  was  pulled  up  short  by  a  case  of 
conscience.  The  best  place  for  his  purposes 
undoubtedly  was  the  garden,  where  the  soil 
was  soft  and  easy  to  dig  in.  The  difficulty 
about  that  was  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
go  into  the  garden.  A  compromise  between 
his  duty  and  his  desire  did  not  seem  possible, 
until  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  was  going  to  do  changed 
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the  whole  face  of  the  affair.  He  reasoned  it 
out  in  this  way :  of  course  his  mother  never 
had  happened  to  think  that  there  were  dia- 
monds in  the  garden.  If  she  had,  she  would 
have  dug  them  u[)  for  herself.  Therefore,  he 
concluded,  she  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  for  finding  them— and  especially  at  that 
jiarticular  moment,  when  a  half-perk  or  so  of 
diamonds  would  come  in.so  uncommonly  well! 
This  logic  was  not  as  sound  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  it  was  sound  enough  to  serve  his  turn. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  his  case  of  con- 
science was  settled,  and  into  the  garden  he 
marched,  upheld  by  his  carefully  reasoned  out 
theory  that  he  was  performing  a  virtuous  action, 
and  having  (oddlv  enough),  away  down  inside 
of  him,  a  curiously  strong  feeling  that  he  de- 
served to  be  spanked. 

The  most  likely  spot  for  diamonds,  he  de- 
cided, was  as  close  to  the  river  as  he  could  get. 
That  spot,  as  it  happened,  was  occupied  by  the 
onion-bed.  But  onions  were  hardy  vegetables, 
he  reflected,  and  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
being  out  of  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  if  he 
laid  them  carefully  under  the  currant-bushes  in 
the  shade.  When  his  digging  was  ended,  and 
he  had  filled  in  the  hole,  he  could  replant  them 
wiih  ease.  Having  settled  matters  in  that  way 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  pulled  up  the  first  six  rows 
of  onions  and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

For  half  an  hour  he  worked  steadily,  shovel- 
ing the  earth  into  the  riddle,  sifting  it  thor- 
oughly, and  examining  the  matter  left  in  the 
riddle  with  the  utmost  care.  No  diamonds 
turnetl  up,  and — excepting  a  glass  alley  that  he 
had  lost  the  year  before — he  found  nothing  of 
any  value  at  all. 

Finding  the  glass  alley,  however,  was  dis- 
tinctly encouraging ;  and  presently  he  was  still 
more  encouraged  by  another  find  that  was  right 
in  the  line  of  what  he  was  looking  for:  the 
rust-eaten  frame  of  a  pair  of  spectacles — that 
is  to  say,  "specular  iron"!  As  he  made  that 
most  cheering  discovery,  he  gave  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  worked  away  harder  than  ever. 
Even  though  he  did  not  strike  diamonds, — and 
the  chances,  of  course,  were  excellent  for  dia- 
monds,— there  was  a  strong  probability  that  in 
another  minute  or  two  he  would  strike  "  alluvial 
gold."   And  so,  although  his  back  was  beginning 


to  ache  pretty  badly,  he  kept  on  shoveling  and 
riddling  hard  ;  and  as  he  did  not  go  down  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  the  onion-bed  fast  grew 
to  be  a  wholly  shocking  wreck! 

He  kept  at  his  work  for  another  half-hour, 
but  without  making  farther  discoveries  of  an 
encouraging  sort.  By  that  time  he  was  pretty 
well  done  up.  He  took  longer  and  longer  rests, 
and  wriggled  and  twisted  himself  about  a  good 
deal  to  get  some  of  the  ache  out  of  his  loins. 
He  began  to  think  that  diamond-digging  was 
not  all  that  it  was  cracked  up  to  be ;  and  he 
also  began  to  think  that  most  serious  trouble 
was  in  store  for  him  when  his  mother  came 
home  and  found  him  with  his  clothes  all  over 
dirt,  and  the  onions  all  up  by  their  roots,  and 
the  carrot-bed  and  the  beet-bed — which  were 
at  the  sides  of  what  had  been  the  onion-bed — 
more  or  less  covered  with  loose  earth  and  badly 
trampled  down  I 

,\s  he  dug  away  and  riddled  away  more  and 
more  slowly,  the  bad  possibilities  of  the  situation 
.more  and  more  filled  his  mind.  In  the  face  of 
the  di.saster  that  was  settling  down  upon  him 
fast,  he  perceived  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
explanations  which  he  had  to  offer  in  excuse 
for  what  he  had  done.  That  his  mother  would 
accept  these  explanations  at  their  face-value 
was  grossly  improbable.  All  the  facts  were 
against  him.  He  had  disobeyed  her  flatly,  he 
had  ruined  the  onion-bed,  he  had  almost  ruined 
the  adjoining  I)eet-bed  and  carrot-bed,  he  had 
got  himself  into  a  dreadful  me.ss  of  dirt ;  and 
to  shovv  for  all  this  he  had  no  diamonds,  no  "  al- 
luvial gold,"  no  "  topaz,"  even  no  "  tourmalin." 
The  net  proceeds  of  his  operations  were  only 
his  recovered  glass  alley  and  his  scrap  of  "specu- 
lar iron."  The  catastrophe  really  was  appalling 
— and  just  about  as  he  had  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  its  immensity  he  heard  his  mother 
opening  the  front  gate! 

For  a  moment  he  was  disposed  to  strike  his 
colors  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy — that  is  to  say,  to  run  straight  into 
his  mother's  arms  and  to  beg  for  forgiveness. 
But  he  was  of  a  resolute  nature,  and  in  another 
moment  he  had  decided  to  go  down  with  his 
colors  nailed  to  the  mast — that  is  to  say,  to  let 
his  mother  find  him  still  working  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruin  that  he  had  wrought.     He 
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was  SO   Stiff  and   so  sore  that  he  hanlly  could  Between   his   sobs   Teddy   tried    to    tell    his 

move ;   but  he  managed  to  fill  the  riddle  once    mother  that  he  had  been  digging  for  diamonds, 


more ;  and  then  he  called  out :  "  Here  I  am,  in 
the  garden,  mother  "  —  and  bent  over  the  riddle, 
slowly  shaking  it,  as  his  mother  opened  the 
garden  gate  and  came  toward  him 
along  the  garden  path. 

Mrs.  Radford  was  about  as  mis- 
erable as  she  well  could  be  when 
she  came  into  the  garden.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  borrow  the 
money,  and  she  knew  that  she  had 
got  to  the  end  of  her  tether  and 
that  her  home  must  go.  What 
would  become  of  her  after  that 
she  did  not  know,  and  her  sorrow 
was  so  bitter  that  she  did  not  much 
care. 

When  the  unhappy  woman 
got  down  to  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  saw  the  shock- 
inglv  dirty  Teddy  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  ruined 
onion-bed,  with  the  partly 
ruined  beet-bed  and  caiTot- 
bed  on  each  side  of  him, 
it  was  the  last  drop  in  tlie 
bucket.  "  Oh,  Teddy,  Ted- 
dy! "  she  said.  "  What  have 
you  been  doing? "  And 
then  she  just  sat  down  on 
the  earth-covered  carrot- 
bed, — in  her  best  frock, 
too,  —  with  her  feet  in  the 
hole  that  Teddy  had  made, 
and  fairly  broke  down  and 
cried! 

Teddy  was  prepared  for 
a  rattling  scolding,  followed 
by  a  sound  spanking  ;   but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  see 
his  mother  flop   down   on 
the  carrots  and  take  to  cry- 
ing like  that.      It  upset  him  so  completely  that 
he  dropped  the  riddle  at  her  feet,  buried  his 
very  dirty  face  upon  her  knees,  and  took  to 
crying  too.      (What  with  sitting  on  the  carrots 
and  fresh   earth,  and  the  mud   that   came  off 
Teddy's  face  when  his  tears  started,  Mrs.  Rad- 
ford never  could  wear  that  frock  again.) 


there  in  the  garden,  because  he  wanted  to 
help  her  to  get  the  money  that  was  needed  for 
the  bank  ;  but  Mrs.  Radford  was  so  utterly  up- 


on,   TEI>DV,    TEIJUV!'    SHE    SAID.       'WHAT    HAVE    VOL'    BEEN    DOING?'" 

set  that  ^he  did  not  hear  more  than  about  one 
word  ill  ten.  ^Vith  the  onions  scattered  all 
around  them,  they  kept  on  crying  together 
fur  nearlv  half  an  hour. 

At  last  Mrs.  Radford  began  to  pull  herself 
together.  Her  heart  was  pretty  well  broken  by 
her  troubles,  but  she  knew  that  for  Teddy's 
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sake  it  would  not  do  for  her  really  to  break 
down.  She  began  to  get  ready  to  get  up,  and 
mopped  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
then  almost  went  to  crying  again  as  she  looked 
around  her  and  saw  what  a  dreadful  wreck 
among  the  vegetables  Teddy  had  made.  At 
her  feet  lay  the  riddle,  and  she  looked  at 
that  too. 

Suddenly  Teddy  felt  her  knees  tremble,  and 
heard  her  give  a  sort  of  gasp.  The  ne.\t  thing 
that  he  knew,  she  had  jumped  up  and  sent  him 
flying  over  backwanl  into  the  wreck  of  the 
beet-bed,  and  was  down  on  her  knees  beside 
the  riddle,  and  was  laughing  and  crying  all  in 
the  same  breath ;  and  as  he  picked  himself  up 
from  among  the  beets,  .she  fairly  shouted : 
"  Teddy!  Teddy!  Here  it  is!  You /wzr  been 
digging  diamonds!  As  sure  as  you  're  alive, 
here   is  my   great-great-grandmother's  ring!" 


And  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  lying  in  what 
was  left  of  that  last  riddleful  of  earth  that  he 
had  shoveled  up  when  he  decided  not  to  strike 
his  colors,  but  to  sink  with  his  colors  nailed  to 
the  mast.  There  it  was — the  diamond  ring 
that  had  been  lost,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  cow-stable,  and  that  some  time 
or  other  had  been  brought  out  into  the  garden 
when  the  litter  from  the  cow-stable  was  spread 
there  in  the  spring. 

What  a  story  Mrs.  Radford  and  Teddy  had 
to  tell  to  Captain  Radford  when  he  came 
home!  For  he  did  come  home, — after  being 
frozen  fast  for  two  whole  seasons, — and  brought 
along  with  him  a  cargo  of  oil  that  paid  ofT  more 
than  half  of  the  mortgage  (the  rest  was  paid  a 
year  later)  that  Teddy's  diamond-digging  had 
saved  from  being  foreclosed  that  hard  summer. 


By   fonx  Bennett. 


There  were  three  crows  sat  roosting  high. 
With  a  down,  derry  dotvii ! 

When  a  farmer's  boy  came  marching  by, 
With  a  dotvii,  down,  down  ! 

[Also  a  gun!) 
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'■  You  ugly-mugly  thieving  three. 
Why  do  you  steal  my  corn?"  .said  he; 
But  all  the  crows  repHed  was,  "  Be- 
cause, 'cause,  'cause  ! " 


THISTLEDOWN. 


■n 


' ,/^  When  the  nights  are  long  and  the  dust  is  deep, 

The  shepherd  's  at  the  door; 
Hillo,  the  httle  white  woolly  sheep 
That  he  drives  on  before ! 

Never  a  sound  does  the  shepherd  make; 

His  flock  is  as  still  as  he ; 
Under  the  boughs  their  road  they  take, 

Whatever  that  road  may  be. 

And  one  may  catch  on  a  shriveling  brier. 
And  one  drop  down  at  the  door, 

And  some  may  lag,  and  some  may  tire. 
But  the  rest  go  on  before. 

The  wind  is  that  shepherd  so  still  and  sweet. 
And  his  sheep  are  the  thistledown ; 

All  August  long,  by  alley  and  street. 
He  drives  them  through  the  town. 

Lizctte  \Voodii.ii>rth  Reese. 
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Bv   Henry  Groff  Dodge. 

A  DOUGHTY  knyght  was  Marmaduke, 

A  doughty  knyght,  but  slimme— 
So  slimme,  forsooth,  that  no  fence 
Could  be  compared  to  hym. 
'  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Launcelot 

Gahalapeter  Jones" — 
was  ye  noble  nayme  he  bore ; 
Hvs  crest,  ve  skull  and  bones. 


lie 


But  ^larmaduke,  despyte  hys  wydth, 

Was  Yalourous  and  bolde. 
And  when  he  put  hys  stove-pypes  on 

Was  fearsome  to  beholde. 
d  slayn  full  twentie  dragons,  in 
Ve  regulation  way, 
And  rescuing  a  princess  was 
For  hym  ye  merest  play. 

One  summer's  day  he  sallyde  forth 
Upon  hys  trustie  nagge. 

To  finde  some  awful  monster 

Or  some  dragon  he  myght  bagge. 
He  journeyed  far,  he  journeyed  long, 
No  dragon  melte  hys  syght ; 
He  traveled  all  ye  livelong  day, 
Unto  ye  very  nyght. 


,  0#^N^ 


But  when  ye  day  was  nearly  donne 

He  saw,  to  hys  dismay, 
A  giant  with  a  sturdie  clubbe 

A-coming  down  ye  way. 
Full  twentie  cubits  was  hys  hyght, 

Hys  legges  were  lyke  to  trees, 
Hys  massive  arms  with  hairy  fystes 

Hung  nearly  to  hys  knees. 
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I",  spyed  ye  warrior  from  afar, 
And  bellowed  as  he  ranne; 
\nd  sure  he  was  a  horryd  syght, 
To  fryghten  any  manne. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  erstwhile  so  brave, 

Was  like  to  die  of  fear ; 
lie  thought  hys  syze  would  serve  hym  welle 

And  hidde  behvnd  hvs  spear.  ^^^t- 


-\ 


V 


E  giant  then  was  sore  perplexed,— 
He  hadde  not  seen  hym  hyde,— 
would   have   gone    hadde   not 
Jones'  ears 
Stuck  out  on  either  side.  "^"^-^ 

He  ranne  around  and  caught  hym  there, 
And  hadde  hym  soon  fast  bounde, 

And  started  home,  a-draggyng  Jones 
Behynd  along  ye  ground. 


RE  long  they  reached  ye  giant's  hold, 
And  Marmaduke  was  cast 
iito  a  darksome  coal-cellar. 
Ye  door  was  bolted  fast. 

He  slypped  hys  chayns  and  looked  about - 

Hys  celle  was  colde  and  bare. 
l.  But  suddenly  he  hearde  a  steppe 

A-coming  down  the  staire. 


N  fryght  he  shrank  agaynst  ye  walle  ; 
Ye  door  was  opened  wyde, 
And  then  a  bu.\om  giantess 
Stepped  jauntily  insyde. 


HERE  are  my  tongs?  "  quoth  she,  aloude. 

And  Marmaduke  perceived 
That  she  knew  not  that  he  was  there, 

.'\nd  strayghtway  felte  relieved. 
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OW  Marmaduke,  we  should  have  sayd, 

Was  all  encased  in  steel, 
And  wyth  hys  longe  and  slender  legges 

Would  look,  and  even  feel, 
To  giant's  eyes,  just  lyke  a  pair 

Of  tongs  with  knobbie  head. 
And  so  the  Madame,  groping  rounde, 

Found  Marmaduke  instead. 

T  fyrst  poor  Jones  was  terror-strook, 
But  quycklv  he  took  hearte. 
And,  synce  she  W  taken  him  for  tongs. 

Resolved  to  acte  hys  parte. 
And  so  when  she  had  seized  hys  legges, 

And  thrust  them  in  ye  binne,  • 

He  caught  a  piece  between  ^       -^ 
hvs  feet, 

And  then  hung  on  Ivke 
synne. 

HE  fetched  hym  up  ye  wyndyng  stayr 

Into  ye  room  above. 
Then  deftlie  stretched  hys  legges 
and  dropped 
Ye  coal  into  ye  stove. 
Then,  luckyly  for  Marmaduke, 

She  didde  not  take  hym  back. 
But  stood  hym  in  ye  corner, 
In  a  handie  little  rack. 


MOMENT,  and  she  left  the  room 

To  calle  her  husbande,  maybe, 
Mayhap  to  go  and  rock  to 
sleep 
Ye  lyttle  giant  baby 
(Tn  any  case  our  Marmaduke 
Soon  hearde  ye  baby's  roars). 
No  sooner  was  she  out  of  syght 
Than  he  was  out  of  doors. 

■^t  ^E  crept  around  ye  castle  walles 
^b2^       Upon  hys  handes  and  knees, 
^1      I  And  found  hys  nagge  besyde  ye 
^^X  gate, 

W  A-nybblyng  at  her  ease. 

"  That  tyme,"  quoth  he,  as  home  he  rode, 
"  My  leanness  served  me  welle. 
And  how  surprysed  Hys  Nybbs  will  be 
To  see  my  emptie  celle!'" 


THE    WEDDING. 


Bv  Katharine  Pyle. 


What  's  all  this  siir  in  among  the  toys  ? 

The  rustle  and  stir?     The  donkey  creaks, 
The  paper  rustles,  the  little  ball  rolls, 

The    round    drum     rumbles,    the    rabbit 
squeaks. 

There  's  not  a  toy  but  means  to  see. 
In  all  the  closet,  from  wall  to  wall, 

The  wedding  between  the  Jack-in-the-bo.x 
And  the  prettiest  china  doll  of  all. 

She  looked  so  timid,  and  he  so  proud, 

.And  both  were  as  happy  as  they  could  be; 

And  the  moon  shone  in  through  the  closet 
door  — 
It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

But  when  it  was  over,  and  all  the  toys 
Had  settled  again  upon  the  shelves, 


Where  Jack  and  the  dolly  could  not  hear, 
They  talked  about  it  among  themselves. 

The  little  boy  doll  who  came  from  France 
Sighed  as  he  shook  his  flaxen  head : 
"  'T  would  have  been  all  right  for  a  wooden 
doll, 
But  she  might  have  done  much  better,"  he 
said. 

Said  Mrs.  Noah,  '•  I  really  think 

'T  was  a  very  stupid  and  slow  affair ; 

I  hope  we  shall  find  when  we  reach  the  ark 
The  animals  all  in  order  there." 

But  Jack-in-the-box  and  the  little  doll 

Smiled  at  each  other  tenderly ; 
They  did  not  hear,  and  they  did  not  care. 

But  both  were  as  happy  as  they  could  be. 
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Bv   Francis  Lvnde. 


This,  Ihe  teiilli  "Umg-storv-iOnipU-lL-iii-oiii-uiiiiihcr,''  is  a  raiirotui  story.  loin  Jariiagan  anj  his  sister 
an  siiJdenlv  (alUd  upon  to  take  their  father's  place  in  an  important  business  transaction,  and  they  make  a 
good  fight  against  heavy  odds,  fair  and  unfair. 


Chapter    I. 

HOW    A    LETTER    WENT    ASTRAY. 

"  It  's  no  use  talking,  Tom ;  you  must  learn 
to  keep  your  wits  about  you  if  you  ever  expect 
to  become  a  successful  passenger  man.  You 
can't  hope  to  win  in  the  railway  service  if  you 
do  your  work  with  one  eye  on  business  and 
the  other  on  something  else." 

Mr.  Thomas  Jarnagan,  traveling  passenger- 
agent  of  the  Colorado  East  &  West  Railway, 
was  a  busy  man  with  little  time  and  less  inclina- 
tion for  fault-finding  ;  hence  the  reproof  moved 
Tom  Junior  to  say  in  his  own  defense : 

"  I  don't  fall  down  so  very  often,  do  I?  " 

"  No,  but  when  you  do  it  counts.  Now, 
to-day  I  had  an  hoiu:  between  trains,  and  I  've 
lost  half  of  it  because  you  were  careless  enough 
to  copy  that  Jensen  letter  in  the  telegraph- 
book." 

"  I  'm  awfully  sorry,"  Tom  began  contritely, 
but  his  father  interrupted  : 

"  I  suppose  you  are,  but  regrets  don't  mend 
broken  bones.  The  repentance  that  counts  is 
the  kind  that  keeps  you  from  falling  down  in 
the  same  place  another  time." 

"  I  always  do  mean  to  be  more  careful." 

"  Yes,  but  '  mean  to  '  is  a  lame  duck.  I  ap- 
preciate your  unselfishness  in  giving  up  the 
Colorado  trip  to  stay  here  and  help  me,  but 
your  help  will  be  only  a  hindrance  unless  I  can 
depend  upon  you  while  I  'm  away.  I  don't 
care  how  little  you  do,  but  I  want  to  feel  sure 
that  the  little  is  going  to  be  done,  and  done 
right." 

"  I  tackle  everything  I  dare  to,"  asserted 
Tom,  who  was  not  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

"  I  know  you  do,  and  I  'm  not  finding  fault 
with  your  judgment.     Your  weak  point  is  care- 


lessness. Oversights  in  business  are  always 
expensive  ;  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which 
you  could  n't  neglect  something  that  might 
make  us  no  end  of  trouble." 

Tom  hung  his  head  and  made  manv  good 
resolutions,  some  outspoken  but  more  to  him- 
self. He  was  a  dutiful  son,  and  nothing  was 
further  from  his  intention  than  mere  lip-service. 
Hence,  when  his  father  had  left  the  office  to 
take  the  train  for  Duluth,  he  copied  the  letters, 
cleaned  up  the  desk,  and  did  everything  he 
could  find  to  do  before  going  home. 

At  that  time — it  is  needful  to  be  particular, 
because  railway  people  are  ever  on  the  move 
—  the  Jarnagans  lived  in  Merriam  Park,  which 
is  half-way  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  Jarnagan  and  the  two  younger  children 
were  visiting  in  Colorado,  and  Kate  and  Tom 
were  keeping  house  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Jarnagan's  busine.ss,  which  was  the  se- 
curing of  passenger  traffic  for  the  C.  V..  &  W. 
Railway,  and  a  general  oversight  of  that  com- 
pany's interests  in  the  Northwest,  kept  him 
"  on  the  wing  "  much  of  his  time.  His  office 
was  in  St.  Paul,  and,  like  most  traveling 
passenger-agents,  he  had  no  clerk.  For  this 
cause  Tom,  who  had  already  made  choice  of 
his  father's  calling,  sided  with  his  sister  when 
she  argued  that  some  of  them  ought  to  stay 
and  keep  the  home  open  for  their  father. 

"  I  'm  with  you,  Kittie,"  Tom  had  said,  when 
the  Colorado  trip  was  up  for  discussion  in  the 
family  council ;  "  you  stay  and  run  the  house, 
and  I  '11  stay  and  help  out  in  the  office."  And 
thus  it  had  been  decided. 

The  arrangement  was  a  fortnight  old  when 
Tom  received  his  little  lecture  about  careless- 
ness. On  the  whole,  matters  had  gone  on  very 
satisfactorily,  and   if  Tom  could   have  found 
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enough  to  do  at  the  office  to  keep  him  busy  to  spend  an  unbroken  day  at  Juniper  Lake,  and 
he  would  have  made  fewer  slips.  As  it  was,  a  certain  dutiful  dislike  to  omit  the  cus- 
two   or  three  hours  a   day  were  all  he  could    tomary  trip  to   St.  Paul.     Having  caught  up 
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■  KHATEVEK   YOU   DO,    DON'T   SLIP  UP   ON   THIS. 


find   employment   for,  and   so    there   was    too 
much  time  to  think  of  other  things. 

The  two  or  three  hours  were  usually  given 
out  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  reprimand  a  lishing-excursion  inter- 
vened, and  Tom  was  divided  between  a  desire    demanded  Joe  Johnson,  when  Tom  gloomily 
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with  the  office-work  the  previous  evening,  he 
knew  there  was  nothing  pressing;  but  there 
was  no  telling  what  the  mail  might  bring,  and 
on  this  chance  he  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  what   's   the  reason   you   can't  go?  " 
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shook  his  head  at  Joe's  proposal  to  go  to 
Juniper  Lake  for  a  day's  fishing. 

Tom  stated  his  dilemma  briefly  and  with 
force. 

"If  that  's  all,  you  just  go  ahead  and  catch 
fish,"  said  Harry  Bramwell,  Tom's  permanent 
chum.  "  I  've  got  to  go  to  the  city  this  after- 
noon on  an  errand  for  Uncle  Frank,  and  I  '11 
get  your  father's  mail  and  bring  it  out.  ^Vhat  's 
the  matter  with  tliat?  " 

Tom  considered  it  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
cluded there  w^as  nothing  "  the  matter  with  it." 
So  he  went  with  the  others  to  the  lake,  neg- 
lecting, you  may  be  sure,  to  tell  Kate  that  he 
had  authorized  Harry  to  get  the  mail. 

That  was  the  last  of  it,  so  far  as  either  of  the 
principals  was  concerned.  Tom  came  home 
late  in  the  evening,  too  tired  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  supper  and  bed  ;  and  since  he  did 
not  happen  to  meet  Harry  the  following  day, 
the  volunteer  errand  and  its  possible  outcome 
in  letters  and  telegrams  was  easily  forgotten. 

That  afternoon,  after  Tom  had  been  hammer- 
ing on  vacation  Latin  with  a  coach  who  came 
over  twice  a  week  from  Hamline  University, 
he  went  home  and  found  Kate  waiting  for  him 
on  the  veranda. 

"Hurry,  Tom!"  she  called  as  he  came  lei- 
surely up  the  walk.  "  You  must  fly  around  and 
take  the  four-twelve  to  the  city." 

Tom  quickened  his  pace.  "  I  'm  going  to. 
What  's  the  matter?     Wire  from  father?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  's  coming  in  on  the  Omaha  local, 
and  going  right  out  with  the  Langton  partv  to 
California.  You  're  to  take  the  auxiliarv,  and 
get  the  mail,  and  meet  him  at  the  station." 

The  "auxiliary"  was  a  relay  handbag  kept 
ready  packed  in  Mr.  Jarnagan's  room  for  just 
such  emergencies  as  the  present,  and  Tom  ran 
upstairs  and  brought  it  down. 

"  All  aboard!  "  he  said.     "  Anything  else?  " 

"  No,  —  but  hurry,  or  you  will  miss  the  train." 

But  Tom  did  not  miss  it.  Procrastination 
was  not  one  of  his  failings ;  and,  moreover,  he 
prided  himself  on  never  missing  a  train  —  no 
railway  man  ever  did  that. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  upon  this  day  of  all 
others  the  Omaha  local  was  late — so  late  that 
Mr.  Jarnagan  had  barely  five  minutes  to  spare 
between   his   arrival  on   one  train  and  his  de- 


parture on  the.  other.  Tom  was  waiting  on  the 
platf<jrin  with  the  mail  and  the  "  auxiliarv,"  and 
he  carried  the  handbag  over  to  the  .S.  E.  &  S.  W. 
train  while  his  father  ojiened  and  read  the  let- 
ters and  telegrams. 

"  Sure  you  have  everything,  Tom,  are  vou?  " 
he  asked  when  they  reached  the  steps  of  the 
Langton  sleeper. 

"  Sure,"  asserted  Tom,  confidentlv.  Then 
his  con.science  nipped  him  smartly  when  he 
remembered,  for  the  first  time  since  its  making, 
the  resultless  arrangement  with  Harry  Bram- 
well the  day  before.  Left  to  himself  and  given 
a  little  time,  he  would  have  made  o{)en  confes- 
sion, as  the  occasion  required ;  but  his  father 
went  on,  speaking  hurriedly  and  watching  the 
rapidly  diminishing  truck-load  of  baggage  which 
Avas  the  outgoing  train's  last  anchor. 

"  I  asked  because  I  was  expecting  a  letter 
from  Aaron  Simpson  about  that  Utah  colony. 
He  promised  to  let  me  know  when  I  was 
wanted,  and  said  he  'd  write  in  a  dav  or  two. 
That  was  a  week  ago." 

Tom  knew  all  about  the  Utah  colony,  a 
large  party  of  people  preparing  for  a  westward 
migration  from  a  small  town  in  southern  ^^'is- 
consin  —  possible  passengers  for  the  C.  E.  &  W. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  trying  desperately  to  find 
words  in  which  to  tell  of  the  Harry  Bramwell 
episode. 

"Well,  there  's  no  letter,  so  I  suppose  they 
are  not  ready  to  close  yet ;  but  we  must  n't  be 
caught  napping  on  it,  whatever  happens.  It  's 
the  largest  party  of  the  season,  and  Manville, 
the  agent  of  our  rival  road,  the  Transcontinental, 
is  after  it,  hot-foot.  Listen,  now,  and  I  '11  tell 
you  exactly  what  to  do.  If  the  letter  should 
come  before  to-morrow  night,  wire  me  at  Kan- 
sas Citv  and  I  '11  turn  back  to  Richville  on  the 
first  train.     Do  vou  understand?  " 

Seeing  his  chance  of  confession  escaping 
with  the  tumbling  cataract  of  trunks  pouring 
into  the  baggage-car,  Tom's  "Yes,  sir"  was 
anything  but  intelligent ;  but  his  father  was 
too  hurried  to  notice  his  abstraction. 

"  Good.  If  the  letter  does  n't  get  here  liy 
to-morrow  night,  I  .shall  be  too  far  away  to 
turn  back.  In  that  event,  you  must  find  Fred 
Cargill,  tell  him  the  circumstances,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  can  arrange  to  go  in  my  place." 
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'•  Where  shall  I  find  him?  "  askeJ  Tom,  ab- 
sently, knowing  very  well  that  Cargill's  office 
was  two  doors  above  his  father's  in  East  Third 
Street. 

"  Why,  at  his  office,  of  course ;  and  if  he 
is  n't  in  town,  you  must  chase  him  by  wire, 
and  keep  on  wiring  till  you  catch  him  and  get 
his  promise  to  go  to  Richville  at  once.  Will 
you  do  that?" 

Tom  promised  in  one  word,  and  the  South- 
eastern conductor  waved  his  hand  to  the  im- 
patient engineer.  Mr.  Jarnagan  swung  up  to 
the  step  of  the  sleeper,  and  said  once  more 
while  the  first  blast  of  steam  was  hissing  through 
the  cylinders : 

"Remember;  between  now  and  to-morrow 
night  you  're  to  wire  me.  If  I  don't  hear  from 
you  at  Kansas  City,  I  '11  know  you  are  going 
to  find  Cargill.  Good-by :  and,  whatever  you 
do,  don't  slip  up  on  this." 

The  train  gathered  headway,  and  Tom  went 
slowly  across  to  the  "  short-line  "  track  to  wait 
until  he  could  go  home.  That  was  half  an 
hour,  and  he  had  time  to  despise  himself  from 
several  different  points  of  view  for  his  lack  of 
frankness.  What  if  the  letter  had  come  yester- 
day, and  Harry  had  forgotten  to  give  it  to  him? 
The  thought  was  harrowing,  and  he  refused  to 
entertain  it.  Of  course  Harry  had  not  found 
anv  mail  at  the  office  ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
brought  it  to  the  house. 

So  reasoning,  Tom  went  home,  meaning  to 
make  assurance  sure  by  hunting  up  Harry  be- 
fore he  slept.  But  the  good  intention  failed, 
as  usual ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  had  gone  to  join  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  things  he  meant  to  do,  but 
never  did. 

Now,  a  well-regulated  conscience,  when  it  is 
once  unhandsomely  snubbed,  is  apt  to  avenge 
itself  by  taking  a  nap.  Tom  saw  Harry  half  a 
dozen  times  during  the  next  two  days,  but  he 
never  thought  to  ask  about  the  mail ;  and  as 
no  letter  came  from  Farmer  Simpson,  there  was 
nothing  to  jog  his  memory. 

But  on  the  third  day  the  suspended  sword 
fell,  and  Tom's  peace  of  mind  fled  shrieking. 
They  had  been  fishing  together  all  morning, 
and  on  the  way  home  Harry  had  occasion  to 
search  his  pockets  for  a  bit  of  missing  gear. 


Among  the  many  things  which  came  to  light 
in  this  process  were  three  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Jarnagan,  and  Harry  gave  them 
to  Tom  with  much  contritit)n  expressed  in  few 
words. 

Tom  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
letters,  which  he  tore  open  with  .shaking  hands. 
Two  were  unimportant.  The  third  was  from 
.\aron  Simpson,  written  five  (lavs  before,  and 
asking  Mr.  Jarnagan  to  come  to  ]<.ich\illc  on 
the  first  train. 

Tom  had  a  sharp  attack  of  dizziness  when 
he  reahzed  the  magnitude  of  the  thing.  Then 
came  the  reaction,  and  he  bounded  away  with 
nerves  a-tingle  and  his  heart  pounding  a  double- 
quick,  leaving  Harry  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, and  taking  the  shortest  cut  across 
lots  for  home. 

Kate  was  away  and  the  house  locked,  but 
he  found  the  key  under  the  mat.  After  he 
had  dashed  up  to  his  room  and  changed  his 
clothes,  there  was  still  time  to  snatch  a  bite  of 
luncheon  from  the  pantry,  and  to  scribble  a 
brief  note  to  Kate,  telling  her  he  w-as  going  to 
find  Cargill,  and  what  for.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
he  was  in  St.  Paul,  making  breathless  inquiry 
at  the  ticket-office  for  Mr.  Frederic  Cargill. 

The  search  for  the  traveling  passenger-agent 
of  the  Utah  Inland  promised  to  be  sufficiently 
exciting.  Everywhere  Tom  went,  Cargill  had 
just  preceded  him.  The  chase  led  him  around 
and  about  among  the  railway-offices,  and  finally 
took  him  back  to  his  starting-point  at  Cargill's 
headquarters  in  East  Third  Street.  Here,  again, 
he  was  a  minute  too  late.  The  passcngcr-agent 
had  just  gone  down  to  take  the  train  for  Minne- 
apolis; and  as  Tom  braced  himself  for  a  run, 
the  office-boy  gave  him  a  telegram. 

"  Give  that  to  Mr.  Cargill,  and  tell  him  it 
came  just  after  he  left,"  said  the  boy  ;  and  Tom 
jainmed  the  envelope  into  his  pocket  and  made 
a  quick  dash  for  the  Union  Depot,  reaching 
the  platform  just  in  time  to  see  the  short-line 
train  disappear  around  the  curve  in  the  yard. 

That  meant  a  trying  wait  of  half  an  hour 
before  he  could  follow,  and  he  walked  it  out 
on  the  platform  with  his  head  down  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  reflecting  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  that  Scripture  which  says :  "  Behold, 
how  sn-eat  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth! " 
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A  tempting  but  unnecessary  fishing-trip  ;  the 
very  natural  "  trusting  to  luck  "  and  to  his  chum  ; 
a  sprinkling  of  forgetfulness  and  a  pinch  of  in- 
accuracy in  the  answer  to  his  father's  question  : 
these  were  the  kindlings.  And  out  of  the  fire 
would  come  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  the  Colorado  East  &  West  Railway,  a  repri- 
mand or  something  worse  for  its  passenger- 
agent,  his  own  father,  and  disgrace  enough  to 
biu"y  the  passenger-agent's  son  beyond  all  hope 
of  a  business  resurrection. 

Tom's  conscience  was  wide  awake  now, 
sketching  disquieting  pictures  with  chalk-talk 
rapidity  and  startling  clearness  of  detail. 

"Great  Peter!  what  a  terrible  mess  I  've 
made  of  itl"  he  ejaculated,  tramping  anxiously 
up  and  down,  and  turning  every  tenth  second 
to  mark  the  snail-like  movement  of  the  minute- 
hand  on  the  big  clock.  "  Five  days  lost,  and 
father  out  of  reach,  and  Mr.  Cargill  dodging 
around  so  that  I  just  can't  get  at  him.  But 
I  will  find  him — I  '11  never  go  home  till  I 
do." 

He  meant  what  he  said,  but  when  the  tardy 
train  finally  bore  him  to  Minneapolis,  and  he 
had  made  the  round  of  the  ticket-offices  and 
hotels  without  finding  a  trace  of  Cargill,  he 
began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  keep  the  promise. 
When  he  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  he 
stumbled  upon  John  Crosby,  the  MinneapoHs 
ticket-agent  of  the  S.  E.  &  S.  W.,  and  recovered 
the  lost  clue. 

"  Fred  Cargill?  He  's  gone  to  Lake  Min- 
netonka.     AVant  to  see  him?  " 

"  I  've  got  to  see  him,"  Tom  corrected. 
"  Did  he  go  to  Hotel  Lafayette?  " 

"Yes;  can't  you  wire?  " 

"  No ;  I  've  got  to  see  him  and  talk  to  him." 

"  Well,  you  can  take  the  one-o'clock  train 
and  skip  out  to  the  lake.  Got  money  enough 
to  pay  your  fare?  " 

Tom  remembered  that  he  had  not,  and  ad- 
mitted it. 

Crosby  laughed.  He  was  a  good  friend  of 
the  Jarnagans,  and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
guess  that  Tom  was  about  his  father's  business. 
Wherefore  he  pressed  a  five-dollar  bill  into 
Tom's  hand  and  said:  "Here  you  are;  I  '11 
get  it  back  from  your  father  when  I  see  him. 
By  the  way,  w-here  is  your  father?  " 


"  Did  n't  you  know?  He  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia with  the  Langton  party,"  said  Tom. 

"Oho!"  said  the  ticket-agent,  as  if  that  e.\- 
plained  something. 

"  What  is  it?  "  queried  Tom,  acutely  ali\e  to 
the  hidden  possibilities  in  things. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,  I  guess.  Charlie  Man- 
ville  was  here  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  tolerably 
an.xious  to  find  out  where  your  father  was." 

Tom  understood  perfectly.  Manville  knew 
about  the  Utah  colony,  and  had  made  a  flying 
trip  to  ascertain  if  his  rival,  Mr.  Jarnagan,  the 
C.  E.  &  W.  representative,  would  be  on  the 
ground. 

"  That  's  a  pointer,"  Tom  said.  "  Good-by." 
And  he  sped  away  to  the  Union  Station,  caught 
his  train,  and  was  swiftly  transported  to  the 
great  hotel  at  Minnetonka  Beach. 

Here  the  chase  ended  tamely.  The  first 
person  Tom  saw  as  he  went  up  the  steps  to  the 
broad  veranda  was  the  Utah  Inland  traveling 
agent ;  and  when  he  had  told  his  tale,  Cargill 
readily  consented  to  take  the  night  train  for 
Richville. 

"  Zabulon  's  on  our  line  and  we  '11  get  the 
business,  anyway,"  he  said;  "but  I  'd  ride  a 
couple  of  nights  any  time  to  help  your  father 
out." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  beginning  to  live 
again.     "  You  '11  be  sure  to  go?  " 

"Sure;  unless  something  happens  between 
now  and  train-time.  You  say  they  've  notified 
your  father?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  long  ago?  " 

"  Mr.  Simpson's  letter  was  written  last  Thurs- 
day.    It — it  has  been  mislaid,"  faltered  Tom. 

"Whew!"  Cargill  whistled.  "Five  days! 
Why,  it  must  have  been  mailed  two  days  before 
your  father  left." 

"  It  was,"  Tom  admitted  ;  "  but  it  was— er — 
mislaid."     He  could  think  of  no  other  word. 

"  Well,  I  '11  go ;  but  that  makes  it  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  sure.  The  business  has  probably 
gone  by  default  long  before  this." 

So  it  came  about  that  the  burden  rolled  back 
upon  Tom's  shoulders,  and  he  started  for  the 
station  to  take  the  train  for  Minneapolis  and 
home  with  his  responsibility  weighing  upon 
him   like  a  nightmare.      .-Vt   the  station,   and 
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when  the  train  was  already  in  sight,  he  remem- 
bered the  telegram  which  had  been  given  him 
in  St.  Paul  to  hand  to  Cargill,  and  had  barely 
time  to  dash  back  to  the  hotel  with  it,  and  to 
catch  his  train  as  it  was  moving  out. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  later  when  he 
reached  home ;  and  Kate,  who  was  watching  for 
him,  ran  out  as  he  came  up  the  steps,  and 
handed  him  a  freshly  written  telegram. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Tom?"  she  ques- 
tioned.    "  Have  n't  you  seen  Mr.  Cargill?  " 

Tom's  jaw  fell  and  his  eyes  grew  wide  as  he 
read  the  message.  It  was  dated  an  hour  earlier 
at  Hotel  Lafayette,  and  addressed  to  T.  Jarna- 
gan,  Jr.,  Merriam  Park : 

The  message  you  came  back  to  bring  me  was  wire 
from  headquarters  ordering  me  to  Winnipeg  first  tr.ain. 
Can't  make  Richville,  and  would  proliably  be  too  late, 
anyway.     Wire  your  f.ither  and  explain. 

F.  R.  Cargii.i.. 

Chapter  II. 

IN    WHICH    THE    FIGHT    BEGINS. 

To.M  read  the  passenger-agent's  telegram 
twice,  and  tried  to  kee|)  Kate  from  suspecting 
the  true  direfulness  of  it.  Then  he  broke  down 
and  told  her  the  whole  story,  sparing  himself 
not  at  all,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  excuse 
Cargill's  apparent  indifference. 

Kate  sat  in  the  hammock  and  listened,  re- 
lieving the  strain  on  her  nerves  by  tying  knots 
in  tlie  fringe.  When  she  found  speech  it  was  a 
fine  mixture  of  indignation  and  reproach ;  and 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  signs,  Mr.  Frederic 
Cargill's  left  ear  should  have  burned  painfully. 

"  It  's  just  too  mean  !  "  she  declared  :  "  after 
he  had  promised — "  and  then  :  "  Oh,  ']"om,  Tom, 
will  you  never  learn  to  be  heedful !  " 

Tom  ignored  the  reproach  and  rose  superior 
to  mere  personal  bitternesses,  shaking  his  head 
and  answering  out  of  a  vaster  experience  of 
business. 

"  V'ou  're  a  girl,  and  you  don't  understand," 
he  said  dogmatically.  '-He  says  he  's  '  or- 
dered,' and  that  settles  it.  Besides,  if  I  'd  given 
him  that  telegram  at  first,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  he  would  n't  have  promised.  But  that 
does  n't  let  me  out.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?     That  's  the  question." 

It  suited  Kate's  purpose  at  that  moment  to 
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appear  altogether  devoid  of  suggestion,  so  she 
said,  as  if  in  despair :  "  Do  ?  What  can  we  do?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  wire  father  that  I  'm  no 
good  on  top  of  earth,  I  suppose." 

"  What  good  will  that  do  ?  " 

Tom  thought  about  it  for  a  moment,  and 
was  constrained  to  admit  that  no  good  end 
could  be  attained  by  telegrajihing. 

"  We  're  just  done  up.  tliat  's  all ;  and  it  's 
my  fault,"  he  said  desperately,  when  he  had 
reasoned  it  out. 

Kate  went  on  with  the  knot-tying,  and  was 
silent  while  she  measured  her  ojiportunity. 
Then  she  looked  up  and  said  : 

"  That  message  came  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
I  've  been  puzzling  over  it  ever  since."  She 
stopped  abruptly  and  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes.  "  Tom,  how  much  have  you  learned 
about  the  passenger-business  since  you  've  been 
helping  in  the  office  ?  " 

He  saw  whereunto  her  question  would  lead, 
and  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  You  might 
say  next  to  nothing  —  anyw-ay,  not  enough  to 
make  me  believe  I  could  do  it." 

But  Kate  knew  her  brother  ami  would  not 
be  stopped.  "  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  you 
do  —  about  rates  and  such  things;   I  'd  go." 

Tom's  heart  leaped  within  him,  and  then  be- 
came as  heavy  as  lead. 

"  Pooh  !  You  would  n't  know  the  first  iden- 
tical thing  to  do  after  you  got  there,  and  neither 
should  I.  Of  course  I  can  figure  rates,  and 
all  that,  but  that  does  n't  count." 

"  What  does  count  ?  "  demanded  Kate. 

"  Oh,  a  whole  lot  of  things.  You  've  got  to 
know  your  people,  and  how  to  get  on  their 
blind  side,  and  how  to  jolly  'em  up  and  make 
'em  believe  your  line  's  the  only  one  there  is, 
and  all  that." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  AVhy,  all  the  men ;  I  've  heard  them  tell 
about  it  in  the  office  lots  of  times.  Then  Mr. 
Manville  will  be  there,  and  father  says  he  's  a 
hustler  from  'way  back,  and  as  tricky  as  he  is 
smart.  I  should  n't  be  anywhere  after  the 
people  got  a  good  chance  to  laugh  at  me  once." 

Kate  swung  herself  gently  in  the  hammock 
and  began  to  untie  the  knots.  "  I  thought  you 
had  more  nerve.  Tom,  and  —  I  must  say  it  — 
more  magnanimity,"  she  said,  with  true  feminine 
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artfulness.  "  You  say  it  's  your  fault,  but  it  is 
father  who  will  have  to  suffer  for  it." 

The  remark  was  as  spark  to  powder,  as  she 
had  intended  it  to  be. 

"  Nerve  !  "  cried  Tom,  hotly.  "  You  think  I  'm 
afraid,  do  you? — that  I  'm  ashamed  to  go  and 
tell  them  what  a  blockhead  I  've  been  ?  I  '11 
just  show  you!  If  you  '11  give  me  the  money, 
I  '11  go  to  Richville  to-night.  You  '11  see  if  I 
have  n't  nerve  I  " 

Kate  sat  up  and  applauded. 

"  That  's  what  I  was  waiting  for;  I  knew  it 
was  in  you  if  I  could  only  press  the  right  but- 
ton. Now  listen  to  me  —  I  've  thought  it  all 
out  since  that  message  came.  You  take  the 
four-twelve  to  St.  Paul,  go  to  Mr.  Donegal 
and  get  passes  for  us, —  yes,  I  'm  going,  too ; 
two  heads  are  better  than  one,  especially  when 
neither  of  them  happens  to  be  a  man's  head, — 
then  get  your  rate-sheets  and  things  out  of 
the  office,  and  meet  me  at  the  Union  Depot  at 
five-thirty." 

Tom  went  aghast  at  the  immensity  of  the 
thing,  but  he  was  too  near  drowning  not  to 
catch  at  straws.  .At  first  sight  the  under- 
taking seemed  little  better  than  hopeless,  even  if 
they  should  reach  Richville  in  time ;  but  Kate's 
offer  to  go  along  and  help  turned  the  scale. 
She  was  three  years  his  senior,  and  beneath  a 
boyish  assumption  of  contempt  for  all  girls  of 
whatever  age  he  had  a  profound  respect  for 
his  sister's  diplomatic  gifts. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  maybe  we  can  do  it,"  he  said 
doubtfully.     "  Anyway,  we  can  try." 

The  preliminaries  went  near  to  arranging 
themselves.  Mr.  Donegal,  the  chief  clerk  in 
the  general  office  of  the  S.  E.  &  S.  W.,  was 
amenable  to  reason  in  the  matter  of  the  passes, 
though  he  smiled  at  the  forlorn  hope. 

"  Of  course  you  won't  get  the  party,"  he 
said ;  "  but  you  'II  have  a  pleasant  little  -trip, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  you 
could.  Here  's  your  transportation  ;  what  else 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Tell  me  about  Richville — what  kind  of  a 
place  it  is,  I  mean." 

"It  's  a  little  country  town,  with  a  few  stores 
and  one  hotel,  at  the  crossing  of  our  line  and 
theW.  &  I." 

"  Thank  vou,"  said  Tom.     Then  he  went  to 


his  father's  office,  gathered  up  all  the  tariff- 
sheets,  folders,  time-tables,  and  other  publica- 
tions that  might  have  the  smallest  grain  of 
pertinent  information  in  them,  and  hurried  to 
the  Union  Depot  to  meet  Kate. 

She  was  waidng  for  him ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  they  had  taken  their  section  in  the  South- 
eastern sleeper,  which  presently  clanked  out 
over  the  switches  at  the  tail  of  the  Chicago 
Express. 

After  supper  in  the  dining-car  they  spent  the 
evening  poring  over  the  printed  matter  in 
Tom's  bundle.  .\mong  the  pamphlets  there 
was  a  summer-resort  folder  of  the  ^V.  &  I. 
Railway,  and  in  it  Kate  found  what  she  was 
looking  for. 

"  You  '11  make  your  headquarters  at  the 
hotel  in  town,  won't  you,  Tom  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so ;  we  '11  both  have 
to  go  there." 

•■  I  must  n't,"  she  said  decisively ;  "  it  would 
embarrass  you  —  and  me,  too,  I  'm  only  going 
to  be  the  advisory  committee,  you  know,  and 
it  '11  be  best  for  me  to  keep  entirely  out  of 
sight.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Tom  assented,  though  Kate's  real  reason  — 
the  question  of  the  proprieties  —  did  not  ajjpeal 
to  him. 

'•  But  how  are  we  going  to  fix  it  ?  Mr. 
Donegal  says  there  is  only  one  hotel." 

"  Listen,"  said  Kate,  and  she  read  from  the 
list  of  summer  hotels  in  the  folder:  "'The  Maples, 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  proprietor.  .\  family  hotel 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chokota,  three  miles  from 
Richville.  Telephone  connection.  A  pleasant 
country  home  for  teachers  and  families.  Terms 
reasonable.'  " 

"  That  '11  do,"  said  Tom.  '•  You  can  stay 
there  and  think  up  schemes ;  and  I  can  drive 
out  and  talk  to  you  whenever  I  get  stuck. 
That  will  be  about  twenty  times  a  day." 

Then  they  put  their  heads  together  and  tried 
to  plan  the  campaign;  but  this  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  when  one  does  n't  know  the  battle- 
field, the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  or  anything 
more  than  the  issue  at  stake.  So  they  gave  it 
up  early  and  went  to  bed,  mindful  of  the  arriv- 
ing-time  at  Richville,  which  was  5  :  ^o  a.m. 

Seasoned  travelers  maintain  that  early-morn- 
ing trains  are  perversely  prone  to  be  on  time, 
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and  it  was  exactly  half-past  five  the  following 
morning  when  the  Chicago  Express  clattered  in 
over  the  W.  &  I.  crossing  at  Richville.  Kate 
and  Tom  were  the  only  passengers  to  leave  the 
train ;  and  as  the  village  hotel  was  only  a 
stjuare  distant,  there  was  no  porter  at  the  plat- 
form. 

A  farm  team  was  drawn  up  behind  the  sta- 
tion, and  its  driver,  a  weather-worn  man  in  the 
fifties,  came  up  when  he  saw  them  hesitate. 

"  Looking  for  the  hotel  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  's 
right  over  there  —  just  around  the  corner." 

Tom  rose  to  his  responsibilities  as  caretaker, 
and  made  answer : 

•■  We  're  going  out  to  Mrs.  Cartwright's  — 
The  Maples.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
hire  a  horse  and  buggy  ?  " 

The  farmer  took  the  measure  of  the  two,  and 
glanced  at  his  wagon.  "  I  'm  going  right  out 
by  there  on  my  way  home.  If  the  lady  would  n't 
mind  riding  in  the  wagon  — " 

Rate  met  the  suggestion  with  her  most  win- 
ning smile.  "  Not  in  the  least ;  I  'd  like  to," 
she  said ;  so  they  climbed  in,  filling  the  wide 
spring-seat  to  overflowing.  The  farmer  whipped 
up  his  horses,  and  they  soon  left  the  sleeping  vil- 
lage behind. 

"  It  's  a  fine  country  around  here,"  Tom  ven- 
tured, feeling  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
talk  of  some  sort. 

'•  Yes,  good  enough,  but  pretty  long  o'  win- 
ters :  leastways,  that 's  what  a  lot  of  us  've  about 
made  up  our  minds  to,"  replied  the  farmer. 

Kate  was  sitting  on  the  outside,  and  she  sig- 
naled to  Tom  with  the  sharp  point  of  her  elbow. 
But  Tom's  faculties  were  already  alert  and 
needed  no  jogging. 

"  Going  to  emigrate  ?  "  he  asked,  willi  just 
the  right  degree  of  polite  interest. 

"  That  's  what  we  're  figuring  on  —  'bout  sev- 
enty-five of  us,  counting  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  drove  in  this  morning  in  hopes  to 
meet  a  railroad-agent  that  was  coming  down  to 
figure  with  us." 

Tom  held  his  breath  and  fought  for  clearness 
of  mind.  "What  was  his  name?  Perhaps 
we  know  him.     My  father  is  a  railroad  man." 

"  Jamager,"  said  the  farmer,  calmly.  '•  I 
seen  him  two  weeks  ago,  and  we  figured  then 
we  'd  be  ready  before  long.     Then  I   wrote  a 
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letter  to  him.  but  I  hain't  heard  anything  from 
him,  and  I  'm  afraitl  he  can't  come." 

"  He  can't,"  said  Tom,  briefly.  '-He  's  on 
his  way  to  California  with  an  excursion  party." 

"  Sho  I  then  you  do  know  him  ?  I  'm  kind 
of  sorry  for  tliat ;  he  's  a  right  clever  gentle- 
man, and  I  took  a  fancy  to  him  first  sight.  I 
think  he  's  got  the  best  rowte  for  us,  too ;  but 
there  's  a  lot  of  'em  think  ditTerent  now,  since 
the  Transcontinental  man  's  been  round." 

"  Mr.  Manville  's  here,  is  he?"  asked  Tom, 
determined  to  know  the  worst. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  you  know  him,  too  ?  Yes, 
he  's  here,  circulatin'  round  in  a  buggy  to  beat 
everything." 

"  But  he  can't  offer  any  better  rates  than  fath 
—  than  the  Colorado  East  &  West,  can  he  ?  " 

"  No,  don't  know  as  he  can;  but  then,  you 
see,  he  's  on  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Jarnager 
ain't.  The  folks  like  to  have  somebody  they 
can  see  and  talk  to;  and  of  course  he  tells  all 
the  good  things  about  his  road  and  all  the  bad 
ones  about  the  other." 

"  Of  cour.se,"  echoed  Tom  ;  "  that 's  his  busi- 
ness. Then  you  think  he  's  going  to  get  the 
party  ?  " 

"  Looks  that  way  now.  He  's  got  Judge 
Sloan,  and  that  means  a  good  third  of  'em. 
Judge  knows  everybody,  y'  see,  and  he  's  well 
liked.  Then  there  's  John  Olestrom  —  owns  the 
farm  next  to  me ;  he  controls  all  the  Swedes 
and  Norwejins,  and  Manville  's  got  hold  of 
him,  somehow.  That  leaves  me  and  about 
twenty  more  that  'd  like  to  go  t'  other  way, 
but  I  guess  we  '11  let  the  majority  rule,  's  long  's 
Mr.  Jarnager  can't  come." 

Lake  Chokota  was  in  sight,  and  Tom  ques- 
tioned Kate  with  his  eyes.  She  telegraphed 
back  "  Yes,"  and  Tom  braced  himself  for  the 
|)lunge. 

"This  is  Mr.  -Simpson,  is  n't  it  ?"  he  asked, 
trying  his  best  to  be  cool  and  businesslike. 

"That  's  my  name;  how  did  you  know?" 
queried  the  farmer,  curiously. 

"  I  guessed  it  right  away.  I  'm  Mr.  Jarna- 
gan's  son,  and  we — that  is,  I  've  come  down  here 
to  try  to  get  your  colony  to  go  over  our  line." 

Mr.  Simpson  pulled  his  team  up  short  in  the 
road,  and  turned  half-way  around  in  the  wagon- 
seat  to  get  a  good  look  at  his  passengers. 
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"  Well,  I  vow  to  gracious ! "  he  declared. 
"Why,  you  ain't  nothing  but  a — " 

The  Jarnagans  laughed  in  concert.  "  Say  it 
right  out,"  said  Tom ;  "  nothing  but  a  boy. 
But  I  know  it,  and  father  says  when  you  know 


The  explanation  left  Kate  unaccounted  for ; 
but  the  farmer  waived  that  point  and  spoke  in 
regard  to  the  business  side  of  the  affair. 

"  Well,  I  vow  I  "  he  repeated,  not  quite  able 
to  (juench  his  astonishment.     "  It  does  beat  all 
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IT     S   THAT  ! 


your  handicap  that  's  half  the  race.  I  'm  here 
to  get  this  party,  and  you  've  said  enough  to 
let  me  know  you  're  my  father's  friend.  More 
than  that,  it  's  my  fault  that  father  is  n't  here. 
Your  letter  came  in  time,  but  it  was  —  was 
mislaid."  He  boggled  over  the  stubborn  word 
again,  and  hastened  to  say,  "  Please  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  I  '11  do  it  just  the  best  I  can." 


how  the  boys  get  to  be  men  nowadays  —  it 
does,  for  a  fact.  But  I  '11  help  you,  same  as  I 
would  )-our  father.  I  took  a  fancy  to  him. 
First  thing  is  to  go  and  see  Judge  Sloan." 

"  Where  can  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  .\t  his  house,  in  town."  The  farmer  gathered 
uj)  the  reins  and  drove  on.  "  He  's  sort  o' 
queer  —  man   with  lots  of  friends,  and  a  kind 
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word  for  every  single  one  of  'em,  and  yet  pretty 
middlin'  gruft'  to  strangers.  He  Ml  like  as  not 
snap  you  up  sharp  at  first,  but  if  you  've  got 
grit  enough  to  hang,  maybe  you  can  fetch  him 
round." 

The  description  was  not  altogether  heart- 
ening, but  Tom  made  shift  to  answer  coura- 
geously : 

"  I  '11  do  my  best :  and  after  I  've  seen  him 
I  '11  come  out  and  tell  you  what  he  says.  Is 
this  The  Maples  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  is  Mis'  Cartwright's."  The  farmer 
drew  rein  at  the  gate  of  the  summer  hotel. 
"  Right  nice  place ;  but  I  should  think  you  'd 
want  to  stop  in  town,  so  's  to  be  handy." 

"  I  'm  going  to ;  but  my  sister  —  this  is  my 
sister.  Miss  Kate  Jarnagan,  Mr.  Simpson  — 
thought  she  'd  rather  stay  out  here.  The  home 
folks  are  all  away,  and  she  could  n't  very  well 
stay  alone." 

"  Yes  —  no  —  of  course,"  acknowledged  the 
farmer,  helping  Kate  over  the  wheel.  "  Happy 
to  know  you,  Miss  Jarnager.  We  're  all  tore 
up  at  the  house,  getting  ready  to  move,  or  1  'd 
just  take  you  right  out  with  me.  Mis'  Simp- 
son 'd  be  ])roud." 

Kate  thanked  him,  and  put  in  her  word  for 
the  first  time : 

"  My  brother's  reason  is  one,  and  another  is 
that  I  thought  I  'd  better  be  out  of  his  way.  On 
that  account  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  I  am  here.  It  might 
make  it  harder  for  Tom,  you  know." 

Farmer  Simpson  smiled  shrewdly.  "Should 
n't  wonder  if  it  would  ;  some  of  'em  '11  try  to 
])oke  fun  at  him,  anyway,  maybe.  But  I  won't 
let  on ;  and,  what  's  more,  I  '11  do  what  I  can 
to  help  out.  My  place  is  just  two  mile  beyond 
here  —  big  white  house,  sets  on  a  little  hill  to 
the  right.  You  can  find  me  there  when  you 
want  me." 

He  climbed  back  into  the  wagon  and  picked 
up  the  reins.  "  Should  n't  lose  much  time  if 
I  was  you,"  he  added,  to  Tom.  "  Manville  's 
right  anxious  to  get  us  to  make  a  contract,  and 
I  don't  know  just  how  long  we  can  stand  it 
off." 

"  I  '11  see  Judge  Sloan  right  away  after  break- 
fast," Tom  promised  ;  and  the  farmer  drove  on, 
and  they  went  up  the  walk  to  The  Maples. 


They  waited  an  hour  for  breakfast,  but  the 
time  was  not  lost.  The  opportune  meeting 
with  .\aron  Simpson  was  liiscussed  and  made 
much  of;  and  after  breakfast  Tom  walked  to 
town  with  his  bundle  of  rate-sheets  and  folders 
under  his  arm,  a  confused  jumble  of  lately  ac- 
quired railway  information  trying  to  j)igeon- 
hole  itself  in  his  brain,  and  his  heart  far  lighter 
than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  known  all  the 
difficulties  lying  in  wait  for  him. 

Reaching  the  village  before  eight  o'clock,  he 
went  first  to  the  hotel  and  registered,  so  that 
he  might  have  a  right  to  a  rallying-point. 
Then,  as  it  was  rather  early  to  make  even  a 
bu.siness  call,  he  sat  down  at  the  writing-table 
with  the  tariffs,  to  deduce,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  the  rate  of  fare  from  Richville  to  Zabulon, 
Utah.  While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  figures,  two  young  men  came  out  of 
the  dining-room,  found  their  hats,  and  saun- 
tered across  to  the  counter.  One  of  them 
glanced  at  the  register,  smote  upon  the  page 
with  his  fist,  and  shoved  the  book  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Look  at  that,  Manville !  I  thought  you 
said  Jarnagan  could  n't  get  here." 

'•So  he  can't —  Great  Scott!  Say,"  —  to 
the  landlord, —  "  when  did  this  man  get  in  ?  " 

Mine  host,  who  was  five  feet  seven  and  built 
barrel-wise,  chuckled  inwardly,  till  the  barrel- 
hoops  threatened  to  burst. 

"It  's  not  a  man;  it  's  —  it  's  that — "  indi- 
cating Tom  in  dumb-show. 

The  two  young  men  looked,  and  laughed  un- 
feelingly, whereat  Tom  came  suddenly  out  of 
the  fog  of  figures,  flushed  hotly,  and  gathered 
up  his  papers  and  went  out.  When  he  was 
gone,  Manville  spoke  his  mind  freely : 

"Well,  I  '11  be  switched:  I  've  heard  of 
sending  a  boy  to  mill,  but  I  never  saw  it  done 
in  the  passenger-business  before.  Why,  Jarna- 
gan must  be  getting  childish  in  his  old  age !  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  rejoined  his  com- 
panion. "  It  's  just  possible  that  Tom  Jarna- 
gan does  n't  know  anything  about  it ;  but  if  he 
does,  it  's  more  than  likely  he  's  given  the  boy 
a  cut-rate  low  enough  to  put  us  clear  out  of 
the  fight." 

Manville  leaned  against  the  counter  and 
thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets. 
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"  Don't  you  worry,"  he  said,  jingling  the 
loose  silver  in  one  pocket  and  his  keys  in  the 
other ;  "  I  've  got  the  thing  coopered  up  so 
tight  that  Tom  Jarnagan  himself  could  n't  get 
it  out  now." 

"  I  only  hope  you  know  what  you  're  talking 
about,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  do,"  rejoined  Manville,  emphatically. 
"  He  's  just  a  few  hours  too  late.  /  've  got  the 
contract .'  " 

Chapikr   III. 

IN    WHICH    TO.M     TAKES    A    BAITEn    HOOK. 

Norton,  Manville's  companion,  was  the 
agent  for  the  Interstate  Trunk  Line,  a  connect- 
ing-link between  the  Wisconsin  &  Iowa  and 
the  Western  railways,  and  so  should  have  been 
stricdy  neutral  as  between  the  Transcontinental 
and  Jarnagan's  line.  But  the  "pointer"  con- 
cerning the  Utah  colony  had  reached  him 
through  Manville;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  railway 
soliciting  tliat  a  man  must  be  loyal  to  his  in- 
formant. Hence  Norton  was,  for  tlie  time 
being,  Manville's  ally. 

"  Got  the  contract,  you  say  ?  "  he  queried. 
"  When  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  Last  night,  after  you  'd  gone  to  bed,"  an- 
swered Manville.  "  There  are  three  or  four 
leaders  in  the  party,  but  a  Swede  named  Ole- 
strom  has  the  pull  on  the  most  of  them.  I 
caught  him  last  night,  and  got  him  to  sign  a 
contract  to  take  the  outfit  our  way." 

Norton  closed  one  eye  reflectively.  "  Do 
you  suppose  he  can  deliver  the  goods  ?  " 

Manville  laughed.  "  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  You  know  what  a  party  contract  amounts 
to :  it  binds  you  and  the  man  who  signs  —  and 
not  anybody  else.  But  that  's  all  right,  as  long 
as  they  don't  know  any  better.  They  're  just 
like  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  if  Olestrom  does 
what  he  has  promised  to,  they  '11  follow  him 
all  right." 

"  \\'hat  did  it  cost  you  ?  "  inquired  Norton, 
cynically. 

"  None  of  your  business,"  laughed  Manville. 
"  The  Transcontinental  pays  its  own  bills." 

"  But  the  business  is  some  of  my  business. 
If  this  boy  of  Jarnagan's  goes  out  and  cuts  the 
rate — " 

"  He  's  not  going  to  cut  the  rate." 


"  Well,  even  if  he  does  n't,  he  's  liable  to  give 
us  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  He  won't  know  any 
better  than  to  tell  the  truth  —  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  Moreover,  if — as  I  susjiect  — 
he  's  down  here  on  his  own  hook,  he  '11  make 
capital  out  of  that." 

"  What  if  he  does  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  '11  win  'em  right  from  the  start  — 
if  I  know  anything  about  human  nature." 

Manville  was  as  optimistic  as  he  was  un- 
scrupulous, and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being 
worsted  by  a  boy. 

"  You  're  rattled  this  morning,  Norty,"  he 
said  comi)lacently.  "If  you  're  going  to  lose 
any  sleep  about  it,  we  'II  have  to  get  rid  of  Tom 
Jarnagan's  proxy." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Norton. 

Manville  suggested  a  plan,  but  his  ally  shook 
his  head. 

"  He  would  n't  have  a  drop  of  Tom  Jarna- 
gan's blood  in  him  if  he  could  be  chased  away 
by  any  such  antediluvian  trick  as  that." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  Manville  argued ; 
"  he  'd  jump  at  the  chance." 

Norton  hesitated.  Unlike  Manville,  he  was 
not  altogether  conscienceless,  but  his  chief 
weakness  lay  in  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  ;  so  he  said  : 

"  All  right  —  if  we  have  to.  But  it  's  a  low- 
down  trick  to  play  on  a  boy." 

"  Oh,  you  be  hanged !  "  laughed  Manville ; 
and  then  they  went  out  together  to  see  what 
Tom  would  do  first. 

In  the  meantime  Tom  had  walked  off  some 
of  his  wrath,  and  hatl  inquired  his  way  to  Judge 
Sloan's  house.  When  he  found  it,  he  passed 
it  once  to  reconnoiter,  again  to  get  his  cour- 
age well  in  hand,  and  a  third  time  to  see 
if  the  judge  was  still  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
small  office  abutting  upon  the  street.  Then  he 
went  in. 

"  Good  morning,  my  boy ;  what  can  1  ilo  for 
you?"  said  the  judge,  hospitably. 

The  greeting  was  a  flat  contradiction  to 
Aaron  Simpson's  qualified  recommendation, 
and  Tom  thought  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
lucky  moment ;  wherefore  he  proceeded  to 
make  good  use  of  it  in  the  manner  foretold  by 
Norton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  unbusiness- 
like introduction  the  judge  smiled  approvingly. 
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"  Trying  to  help  your  father,  are  you  ?  Well, 
now,  that  's  what  I  like  to  see.  I  wish  there 
were  more  sons  like  you ; "  and  the  good 
man's  eyes  dimmed  when  he  thought  of  his  own 
first-bom,  whose  memory  was  all  the  dearer 
to  him  because  of  the  lad's  devotion  to  his 
father. 

"  Don't,"  said  Tom,  humbly.  "  I  don't  de- 
serve any  credit.  If  I  had  n't  been  too  care- 
less for  anything,  father  would  lia\  c  been  here 
himself  three  days  ago ;  "  and  he  went  on 
bravely  and  told  the  story  of  the  delayed  letter. 

The  judge  listened  sympathetically,  and  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  praise. 

"  That  makes  it  all  the  more  creditable  — 
that  you  should  try  to  set  the  matter  right," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  'm  afraid  you  have  come  too 
late.  We  had  given  your  father  up,  and  then 
Mr.  Manville  came  and  proposed  to  treat  us 
so  nicely  that  we  have  about  concluded  to  go 
with  him." 

"  Is  it  a  promise  ?  "  asked  Tom,  anxiously. 

"  Not  quite  that,  though  he  may  so  consider 
it.  His  offer  to  give  us  through  colonist- 
sleepers  from  Richville  is  the  strong  jjoint  in 
his  favor.  Your  father  said  he  could  n't  do 
that." 

"Neither  can  .Mr.  .\Ian\ille,"  said  Tom,  de- 
cidedly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  I  help  my  father  in  the  office,  and  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  correspondence  lately  about 
that  very  thing.  -All  the  lines  have  been  doing 
it,  but  now  they  've  agreed  not  to.  There  is  a 
notice  out  to  all  agents — wait  a  minute;  may- 
be I  've  got  it  here."  Tom  unrolled  his 
bundle,  and  happily  found  the  circular  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  judge  read  it  with  a  little  wrinkle  com- 
ing and  going  between  his  eyebrows  —  a 
danger  signal  that  more  than  one  over-anxious 
attorney  had  disregarded  to  his  sorrow. 

"  H-m,  promises  what  he  can't  perform,  eh  ? 
That  looks  like  bad  faith,  to  begin  with.  What 
could  your  line  do  for  us  ?  " 

Tom  o])ened  his  mouth  and  told  a  truthful 
tale  which  would  have  made  a  professional  so- 
licitor weep  for  the  very  artlessness  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly no  intending  traveler  had  ever  heard  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  competing 


route  set  forth  with  such  impartial  and  con- 
scientious minuteness  of  detail.  When  Tom 
ran  out  of  facts,  the  judge  was  smiling  again. 

"  Could  you  repeat  that  as  often  as  need  be  ?  " 
he  asked. 

'•  Why,  yes,"  said  Tom. 

"  Very  well ;  I  '11  give  you  a  list  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  you  can  start  out.  If  you  '11  go 
around  and  tell  as  straight  a  story  to  the 
others,  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  you  yet.  I 
have  n't  heard  so  much  self-evident  truth  since 
we  began  to  talk  the  thing  u])." 

"  Thank  you ;  if  you  '11  give  me  the  names 
I  '11  start  out  right  now." 

The  judge  opened  a  drawer  and  found  liie 
list.  "  You  'II  have  to  inquire  your  way 
around ;  you  could  n't  remember  all  tiie  direc- 
tions if  I  gave  them  to  you.  You  say  you  've 
met  Simpson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  He  and  Olestrom  can  direct  you  in  their 
neighborhoods.  If  you  could  get  the  people 
together —  I  '11  tell  you  what  to  do:  talk  the 
thing  up,  and  call  a  meeting  for  to-morrow 
night  —  say  at  half-past  seven,  at  the  school- 
house  near  Simpson's.  Then  we  can  go  over 
the  whole  matter,  and  settle  the  question  of  the 
route  definitely." 

Tom  paled  at  the  bare  thought  of  addressing 
a  public  meeting.  "Would  —  would  I  have 
to  talk  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Certainly ;  but  that  's  what  you  're  here 
for,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Ye-es ;  but  I  never  tlioughi  of  iiaving  to 
talk  to  more  than  one  at  a  time.  I  ilon't  be- 
lieve I  can  ever  do  it." 

"Oh.  I  guess  you  can;  your  audience  will 
be  friendly.  You  will  meet  nearly  all  of  our 
people  between  this  and  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  fly  around." 

Tom  took  the  hint  and  gatheretl  up  his 
papers. 

•'  May  I  say  you  told  me  to  call  the  meet- 
ing?" he  asked,  with  his  hand  on  tlie  df)or- 
knob. 

•'  Certainly,  if  you  think  it  will  iielp  you. 
(iood-by ;  come  to  me  when  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

Tom  went  his  way  with  his  heart  afire,  sought 
out  a  livery  stable,  and  hired  a  horse  and  buggy 
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for  the  day.  Then  he  made  his  first  mistake 
by  unfolding  the  plan  of  the  meeting  to  the 
half-dozen  members  of  the  colony  who  lived  in 
the  village. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  took  the  road  for  Aaron 
Simpson's,  meaning  to  see  Kate  on  the  way ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  pleasant  drive  to 
The  Maples  to  suggest  that  he  w-as  like  one 
who  has  set  a  prairie  afire  behind  him. 

But  Kate  saw  the  danger  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  recounting  the  doings  of  the  morning. 

"  It  's  going  on  famou.sly,  Tom,  but  there  is 
just  one  thing  I  wish  you  had  n't  done." 

"  What  's  that  ?  " 

"  Telling  those  people  in  the  village  first. 
They  '11  talk,  and  Mr.  Manville  will  have  just 
that  much  more  time  in  which  to  checkmate 
us.     You  ought  to  have  left  them  till  the  last." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  ought ! "  said  Tom,  dis- 
gusted at  his  own  lack  of  foresight.  "  I  'm  no 
good  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  '11  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that.  What  would  father  do 
in  such  a  case  ?  " 

"  Huh !  that  's  easy.  He  "d  just  husde 
around  and  get  'em  all  to  put  up  some  money ; 
then,  when  they  went  to  the  meeting,  they  'd 
have  to  vote  the  way  they  'd  paid." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Kate,  smiling. 

"  Pity's  sake  !  that  's  just  what  Mr.  Manville 
will  do !     And  I  can't  stop  him." 

"  I  think  you  can  if  you  manage  it  right.  Of 
course  the  people  would  n't  pay  money  to  you, 
but  how  would  it  do  to  ask  them  to  go  to  the 
meeting  prepared  to  make  a  depo.sit  of  ten 
dollars  a  ticket  after  they  have  chosen  their 
route?  You  could  caution  them  against  mak- 
ing any  promises  or  paying  any  money  before 
that  time." 

Tom  looked  disgusted  again. 

"  Say,  Kittie,  we  've  got  this  thing  just  turned 
around.  You  ought  to  take  the  horse  and  buggy, 
and  let  me  stay  here  and  hide  my  head  awhile. 
Why,  I  can't  seem  to  see  two  inches  beyond 
my  nose !  " 

Kate  laughed  and  pushed  him  toward  the 
steps.  "  Yes,  you  can ;  only  you  have  been  too 
busy  to  think  —  and  too  worried ;  I  've  had 
nothing  else  to  do  all  the  morning.  But  you 
must  n't  lose  any  more  time ;  you  have  a  lot  of 


people  to  see  and  talk  to  between  now  and 
to-morrow  evening." 

Tom  ran  down  the  walk,  unhitched  his  horse, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  The  Maples, 
driving  rapidly  along  the  smooth  lake-shore 
road,  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  big 
white  house  on  a  knoll  to  the  right. 

He  found  Aaron  Simpson  at  home,  submitted 
the  judge's  original  proposition,  with  Kate's 
amendment,  and  secured  the  farmer's  hearty 
approval.  Nay,  more.  Simpson  made  him 
stay  to  dinner,  and  afterward  went  the  round 
of  the  neighborhood  with  him.  introducing  him 
to  the  other  members  of  the  colony,  and  thus 
expediting  the  affair,  so  that  by  four  o'clock  Tom 
had  interviewed  all  of  Simpson's  contingent. 

'•  That  's  the  last  one  of  my  crowd,"  said  the 
farmer,  as  Tom  cramped  the  buggy  and  turned 
away  from  John  Hathaway's  gate.  "  There  's 
another  little  gatherin'  of  'em  round  on  the  far 
side  of  the  lake,  but  you  can  drive  over  there 
to-morrow.     Now  we  '11  go  and  see  Olestrom." 

They  found  the  Swedish  farmer,  but  he  was 
disposed  to  be  impracticable.  Without  saying 
that  he  did  not  approve  the  plan,  he  made 
many  vague  difficulties;  and  neither  Tom  nor 
Simpson  could  fathom  his  motives. 

"  Aye  bane  gone  to  see  'bout  dem  t'ings 
feerst,"  was  all  he  would  say ;  and  while  he  did 
not  promise  to  come  to  the  meeting  himself,  he 
offered  to  notify  his  Scandinavian  neighbors. 

Tom  accepted  the  offer  thankfully;  but  when 
they  were  clear  of  the  house,  Simpson  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  dunno  's  I  'd  resk  too  much  on  that,"  he 
said.  "  Manville  's  been  out  to  see  Olestrom 
two  or  three  times,  and  I  'm  afraid  they  're  up 
to  something  together." 

"  Maybe  I  'd  better  go  around  and  see  the 
people  myself."  Tom  suggested. 

"  Maybe  you  had  ;  leastways,  't  won't  do  no 
harm  if  you  come  out  to-morrow  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  if  he  's  been  round.  B'lieve  I  'd 
do  that,  if  I  was  you.  Going  straight  back  to 
town  now?"  They  had  pulled  up  at  the 
Simpson  gate. 

"  Over  to  Mrs.  Cartwright's.  and  then  to 
town,"  replied  Tom,  whose  slip  of  the  morning 
made  him  determined  to  keep  in  close  touch 
thereafter  with  his  "  advisory  committee." 
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'•AH  right;  and  in  the  morning  you  can  chase        Kate  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  when  the 

round  to  the  north  shore  and  see  the  folks  over    buggy  came  in  sight,  and  she  went  down  to  the 

there.     Japhet  Rutherford  's  the  man."  gate   to   save   Tom    the   trouble   of  hitching. 

Now,  Rutherfortl  is  not  an  uncommon  name,     When  he  had  made  his  report  of  the  campaign 

but  its  pronunciations  are  various,  and  Aaron    up  to  date,  he  asked  what  he  should  do  next. 

"  The  idea  1 —  as  if  I 
could  tell  you  how  many 
breaths  to  draw  !  "  she 
retorted.  "'If  you  can't 
find  anything  else  to  do, 
you  might  go  to  the 
hotel  and  study  up  your 
speech  for  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Don't!"  begged  Tom, 
])atiictically.  "  That  's 
just  where  I  'm  going  to 
fall  down  hard.  I  know 
I  shall  be  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  I  can  feel 
the  symptoms  coming 
on  already." 

•'  Nonsense  !  "  said 
Kate ;  and  then  she 
thought  of  something 
else.  "  I  've  heard  father 
say  the  first  thing  he 
always  does  in  a  new 
place  is  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  the  local  agent. 
Have  you  done  that 
yet  ?  " 

'■  No  :  I  '11  go  straight 
and  do  it  now,  before 
supjier — there  is  just 
about  time.  Good-by ; 
you  may  not  see  me 
again  till  to-morrow 
noon." 

He  drove  on,  and 
midway  between  Mrs. 
Cartwright's  and  the 
village  met  a  young 
man  and  a  young  wo- 
man in  a  buggy,  who 
bowed    to    him,   as    the 

Simpson's  rendering  of  it  was  "  Roothf 'd."  custom  of  country  neighborhoods  dictates.  Tom 
None  the  less,  Tom  understood, —  or  thought  returned  the  salutation,  wondering  who  they 
he  did, —  made  a  note  of  the  name  as  he  had  were  and  how  they  knew  him.  The  young  man 
heard  it,  and  drove  back  to  The  Maples.  was  also  puzzled,  but  it  was  for  another  reason. 
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'■  You  don't  know  Tom  Jarnagan  of  the 
C.  E.  &  W.,  do  you,  Nellie?"  he  said  to  his 
sister,  some  minutes  later. 

"  No,"  she  replied.     "  Why  ?  " 

'•  Because  that  boy  we  just  passed  is  enough 
like  him  to  be  Tom  himself,  gone  young  again. 
By  the  way,  that  reminds  me.  I  had  a  wire 
from  Fred  Cargill,  yesterday,  asking  me  to  do 
what  I  could  to  hel])  the  C.  E.  &  W.  on  this 
Utah  crowd.  It  seems  that  Jarnagan  had  to 
go  to  California  at  the  last  minute,  and  so 
could  n't  come  down  to  look  after  it  himself." 

"  But  you  have  to  be  neutral,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  that  's  the  supposition ;  but  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  help  my  friends  when 
I  can.  Jarnagan  is  a  man  I  can  respect,  and 
that  's  more  than  I  can  say  of  Manville." 

The  horse  turned  of  its  own  accord  up  to 
the  gate  of  The  Maples,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Haworth,  the  local  agent  whom  Tom  was  on 
his  way  to  seek,  sprang  from  the  buggy  and 
helped  his  sister  to  alight.  Kate  was  at  the 
open  parlor  window  when  they  came  up,  and 
Mrs.  Cartwright's  greeting  proclaimed  them 
relatives  of  hers.  So  much  Kate  overheard,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  supper  that  she  learned  any- 
thing more  about  the  new-comers.  Then  she 
was  asked  to  come  down  to  the  parlor  to  meet 
the  landlady's  nephew  and  niece  from  Richville. 

She  went  willingly.  And  after  the  common- 
places the  young  man  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  ])ardon,  but  did  I  understand 
your  name  correctly  —  is  it  Jarnagan  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate,  wondering  if  she  had 
stumbled  upon  an  acquaintance  of  her  father's. 

'•  J-a-r-n-a-g-a-n  ?  " 

Kate  laughed.  "You  know  my  father,  or 
you  could  n't  spell  the  name.  You  'd  laugh  to 
see  how  many  of  his  correspondents  make  /'s 
and  c's  of  the  a's." 

'•  I  do  know  him — I  'm  the  local  agent  at 
Richville.  I  was  just  saying  to  Eleanor  as  we 
drove  up  that  I  was  sorry  he  could  n't  be  here 
to  secure  the  Utah  colony." 

"  He  could  n't  come,  but  his  'proxy'  is  here," 
said  Kate,  smiling.  "  My  brother  Tom  is  in 
Richville,  and  he  is  trying  to  do  what  he  can 
in  father's  absence." 

Mr.  Haworth  and  his  sister  exchanged 
glances  of  intelhgence.     "  I  think  we  met  him 
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as  we  were  coming  out,"  he  said.  "  He  was 
in  a  buggy,  driving  to  town." 

'•Yes;  he  was  on  his  way  to  get  acquainted 
with  you.  He  wished  to  tell  you  what  he  is 
doing,  and  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?  "  inijuired  the  agent. 

Kate  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  another 
friend  for  the  cause,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
campaign  as  far  as  it  had  progressed.  When 
she  concluded,  the  agent  drew  a  copy  of  the 
"  Richville  .Argus  "  from  his  pocket  and  passed 
it  to  her  with  his  finger  on  a  marked  item. 

'•  Did  either  of  you  see  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

Kate  read  the  paragraph,  which  was  a  men- 
tion of  heavy  storms  in  the  West,  catching  her 
breath  with  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay  at 
the  final  sentence,  which  ran  thus : 

The  railroads  have  suffered  severely,  and  the  Col- 
orado East  &  West,  being  unable  to  run  its  trains,  has 
arranged  to  have  the  Transcontinental  carry  its  Utah 
business  until  further  notice. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  I  "  Kate  lamented.  "  Is  n't 
that  perfectly  dreadful  ?  .And  Tom  does  n't 
know  a  thing  about  it  I     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

•■  Wait  a  minute,  and  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  get 
vour  brother  by  telephone,"  said  the  young 
man,  and  he  went  into  the  hall  to  try.  Five 
minutes  later  he  came  back,  and  Kate  saw- 
fresh  an.xiety  and  perplexity  in  his  face. 

'■  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere,"  he 
said  gravely ;  "  I  have  just  learned  that  your 
brother  has  left  town  without  taking  his  bag- 
gage or  paying  his  hotel  bill." 

Ch.\ptf.r    IV. 

IX    WHICH    THE    ENEMY    SCORES    .\    BULL's-EVE. 

When  Tom  reached  the  village,  he  left  the 
horse  and  buggy  at  the  livery  stable  and  started 
for  the  railway  station.  The  shortest  cut  led  him 
past  the  hotel,  where  the  rotund  landlord  stood 
beaming  on  the  by-passers  from  his  doorstep. 

••  Hello,  my  boy,"  he  called.  '■  Where  've  you 
been  ?  Got  vou  charged  up  with  a  dinner  you 
did  n't  eat." 

"  Out  in  the  country,"  said  Tom  ;  and,  fail- 
ing to  see  that  the  landlord  was  in  fun,  he 
added:  "but  of  course  I  '11  pay  for  my  dinner." 

'•  You   'd  better,"  declared  the  jocund  inn- 
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keeper,  laughing;  then,  as  Tom  was  turning 
away :  "  Hold  on ;  there  's  a  letter  here  for  you," 
and  he  went  in  to  get  it. 

Tom  took  it  for  grantetl  it  was  for  his  father, 
but  he  tore  it  o])en  and  crammed  the  enveloi)e 
absently  into  his  pocket.  The  letter  was  written 
with  a  pencil,  much  misspelled,  and  quite  inno- 
cent of  grammar : 

Mr.  T.  Ja.nnerga.n,  esqr,  dear  Sir.  They  is 
some  of  us  over  here  to  Monklon  that  wants  to  jine  the 
Ulah  collony.  If  this  reeches  you,  you  better  come 
right  over  on  the  commodation  trane  this  aftenoon, 
sure,  relse  we  '11  hav  to  sine  over  with  the  other  feller. 

Vrs  in  haisi, 

J.   KlTHVEX. 

Tom's  nerves  tingled  as  he  read.  A  much 
more  e.xperienced  person  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  accepting  the  conclusion  which  thrust 
itself  upon  him. 

This  must  be  the  jjarty  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  "J.  Ruthven,"  not  "Ruther- 
ford," the  man  he  was  to  go  and  see  in  the 
morning.  Manville  was  doubtless  there  ahead 
of  him,  and  this  friendly  letter  was  evidently 
intended  to  give  his  father  a  timely  pointer. 
Tom's  resolution  was  taken  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

"  When  (Iocs  the  train  go  to  Monkton  ?  "  he 
demanded  eagerly. 
'  "  Five-fifteen  — "   the    landlord    turned    and 
glanced   at    the   clock   over   the   office   desk ; 
••  .she  's  just  about  due  to  leave  now." 

Tom  threw  his  head  up,  clenched  his  fists, 
and  sped  away  in  a  breathless  dash  for  the  sta- 
tion. A  short  freight-train  with  a  combination- 
car  coupled  on  behind  was  slowly  crawling  out 
through  the  yard,  and  a  young  man  whose 
face  was  familiar,  i)ut  whom  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, stood  on  the  jjlatform  watching  it. 

"Is  —  is  that  the  Monkton  train?"  gasped 
Tom,  swooping  down  upon  the  solitary  watcher 
like  a  young  whirlwind. 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  Tom  raced  on 
across  the  tracks  and  down  the  yard.  He 
made  it  narrowly,  with  lungs  and  legs  in  the 
last  ditch  of  exhaustion,  an<l  dragged  himself 
up  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  combination-car 
by  a  sheer  effort  of  will. 

Then  another  young  man  joined  the  watcher 
on  the  station  platform,  and  the  two  sat  down 


on  a  conductor's  box  and   laut;liL(I  loni,'  and 
loud. 

"I  told  you  ii  would  catcii  him,"  said  .Man- 
ville, when  he  could  speak. 

"  It  worked  all  right,  but  it  's  a  low-down 
trick,"  asserted  Norton.  "  I  wonder  if  he  saw 
the  item  in  the  '  Argus  '  ?  " 

"  Not  he ;  boys  don't  read  the  newspa])ers," 
Manville  rejoined.  "  Let  's  go  up  to  the  liotel 
and  wait  for  developments." 

When  Tom  found  himself  safely  aboard  of 
the  train,  and  had  a  little  recovered  his  breath, 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  prompt  deci- 
sion and  presence  of  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
prowess  as  a  fleet  sprinter.  Then  the  conductor 
came  in,  and  Tom  found  his  pocket-book. 

"  Tickets  1"  said  the  official,  twirling  his 
punch. 

"  Did  n't  have  time  to  buy  one,"  Tom  ex- 
plained, opening  the  ])ocket-book  and  drojtping 
one  of  his  father's  business-cards  in  his  haste  to 
get  at  the  money. 

The  conductor  picked  u})  the  card.  "  What 's 
this  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  's  one  of  my  father's  cards.  How  much 
is  the  fare  to  Monkton  ?  " 

If  the  conductor  had  told  him,  and  so  given 
him  an  idea  of  the  distance,  his  suspicions  would 
have  been  aroused  at  once.  But  the  man 
merely  said  :  "  Are  you  Tom  Jarnagan's  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom. 

The  conductor  promptly  exceeded  his  au- 
thority and  imperiled  his  official  head  by 
punching  the  card  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket. 

'•  That  's  ticket  enough  for  you,"  he  said ; 
"Tom  Jarnagan's  boy  can't  ])ay  fare  on  my 
train  " ;  and  he  went  about  his  business  with- 
out further  parley. 

Whereupon  Tom  congratulated  himself  afresh, 
and  the  burden  of  self-reproach,  which  had  been 
growing  steadily  lighter  with  the  successes  of 
the  day,  promised  to  disappear  altogether.  It 
really  began  to  look  as  if  he  should  be  able  to 
fend  off  the  avalanche  of  disaster  which  his  own 
heedlessness  had  set  in  motion,  and  the  ui)lift 
of  this  conviction  helped  him  to  wear  out  the 
first  hour  of  the  slow  journey  without  undue 
impatience. 

But  when  station  after  station  failed  to  answer 
■to  the  name  of  Monkton  he  began  to  grow  un- 
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easy.  I'here  was  a  farmer-like  man  in  the  next 
seat,  and  Tom  asked  a  question : 

"  How  far  is  it  from  Richville  to  Monkton  ?  " 

"  'Bout  forty  mile  by  rail,  I  believe." 

"  Forty  miles  I ''  gasped  Tom.  "  Why,  1  thought 
it  was  just  across  the  lake  from  Richville  1  " 

"  So  't  is,  but 't  ain't  nowheres  anigh  the  lake. 
.Must  be  twelve  mile  or  more  to  the  head  o' 
Samson's  Bay,  an'  that  's  the  neardest." 

Not  once  since  he  had  read  the  letter  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  Landlord  Bostrick  had  it  oc- 
curred to  Tom  to  question  its  being  real ;  but  now 
a  cavalry  charge  of  doubts  and  misgivings  swept 
down  upon  him  and  trampled  him  under  foot, 
and  the  burden  of  accountability  came  back  with 
an  added  hundredweight.  His  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  but  he  made  shift  to  ask 
the  farmer  if  he  was  acquainted  in  Monkton. 

"  Ought  to  be;  I  've  lived  ther'  goin'  on  twelve 
year." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  a  Mr.  Japhet  Ruthven, 
who  is  going  to  Utah,"  suggested  Tom,  faintly. 

The  farmer  shook  his  head.  "  Ain't  nobody 
o'  that  name  in  the  township.  Japh  Ruther- 
ford lives  down  Hector  way,  but  lawzee  !  that 's 
more  'n  twenty  mile  from  our  place." 

Tom  swallowed  hard,  and  made  instant  search 
for  the  letter,  that  he  might  read  it  again  by  the 
failing  daylight.  The  envelope  came  first  to 
hand,  and  an  examination  of  the  postmark 
settled  the  ciuestion.  The  letter  had  been 
mailed  that  day  in  Richville  ;  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  decoy-letter,  written  by 
Manville  and  designed  to  send  him  afield  while 
his  opponent  made  capital  out  of  his  absence. 

'•  Great  goodness  !  what  a  wooden-headed 
idiot  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  the  true  in- 
wardness of  Manville's  ruse  became  apparent: 
and  the  farmer  said,  "  Hey  ?  " 

"  What  time  does  the  train  go  back  to  Rich- 
ville?" demanded  Tom,  ignoring  the  query. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow." 

"  What !  —  not  dll  then  ?  " 

"No;  this  is  only  a  jerk-water  branch  — 
mixed  train  three  times  a  week." 

Tom  groaned  in  spirit.  "  They  '11  think  I  've 
been  lying  to  them,  and  dare  n't  come  to  the 
meeting,"  he  said  tragically ;  then,  turning  to 
the  farmer,  he  asked :  '■  Can't  I  get  somebody 
to  drive  me  back  from  Monkton  to-night?" 
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'•  Guess  not ;  it  's  too  fur." 

•'  To-morrow  morning,  then." 

"  I  dunno.  Ther'  's  no  livery  at  Monkton, 
an'  't  ain't  Hkely  you  'd  find  anybody  willin'." 

"  But  I  've  got  to  get  back  before  to-morrow 
evening,  if  I  have  to  walk!  I  've  just  got  to,  I 
tell  you :  " 

"  That  so  ?  '  Mister  Got-to  '  's  a  hard  man 
to  work  fer,  ain't  he  ?  Well,  now,  if  it  's  that 
bad,  let  's  jus'  figger  on  it  a  little.  Can  you 
han'le  a  skiftt  ?  " 

Tom  was  native-born  in  the  State  of  ten  thou- 
sand lakes,  and  his  ready  affirmative  was  no  idle 
boast. 

"  Ain't  afeard  o'  the  dark  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not !  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  tell  you  how  you  can  make 
it  to-night,  if  you  've  got  to,  an'  don't  mind  con- 
sider'ble  hard  work.  Four  mile  this  side  o' 
Monkton  this  branch  crosses  the  Nishnegaunee 
main  line.  Ther'  ain't  no  station,  but  the  Nishne 
trains  all  stop,  'cordin'  to  law.  You  can  drop 
off  at  the  crossin'  an'  catch  the  night-train  west. 
That  '11  take  you  down  this  side  o'  the  lake  to 
Carroll  Bay,  an'  from  ther'  it  's  about  six  mile 
straight  across  to  Richville." 

There  were  contingencies,  and  Tom  saw 
them,  but  he  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  stick 
at  trifles.  So  he  merely  asked  if  he  could  be 
sure  of  getting  a  boat  at  Carroll  Bay. 

''  I  guess  so.  Old  man  Lackner  lives  neard- 
est to  where  the  train  '11  sto]5,  an'  he  's  got  a 
skifit  o'  some  kind." 

The  plan  seemed  simple  enough,  if  the  con- 
tingencies would  only  behave  themselves,  and 
Tom  accepted  it  at  once. 

"  I  '11  try  it,"  he  said.  "  How  far  are  we  from 
the  crossing  now  ?  " 

The  farmer  craned  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, jerking  it  in  again  when  the  locomotive 
shrieked  the  crossing  signal. 

"  Well,  well !  we  ain't  no  ways  at  all  —  this 
is  it  right  here.  Have  to  flax  round  or  you  '11 
get  earned  by  !  " 

Tom  "  flaxed "  accordingly,  and  a  moment 
later  found  himself  standing  at  the  crossing  of 
two  railway-tracks  in  the  heart  01  a  swamp,  with 
the  tail-lights  of  the  Monkton  train  disappearing 
up  a  dim  aisle  of  the  forest  to  the  northward. 

"  Mercy  sake,  what  a    place  to    wait    in ! " 
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He  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  cross-tie  and  began 
a  fierce  battle  with  a  cloud  of  mos(iuitos. 
"And  I  've  got   to    stay  here  a   whole   hour. 


**  WHEN    JUDGE   SLOAN   WENT   AWAV,    .MANVILLE   ACCOMPA? 
TO  THE   UOOK."    (SEE   I'AOE   899.) 

Woof  I  these  bloodthirsty  things  will  carry  me 
off  piecemeal  in  half  that  time!" 

The  mosquito  battle  began  at  dusk ;  and  at 
that  precise  moment,  in  the  cozy  parlor  of  The 
Maples.  Mr.  Haworth  came  back  from  the  tele- 
phone to  say  to  Kate  :  "  There  is  something 
wrong  somewhere;  I  have  just  learned  that 
Vol.  .WIX.— 113. 


your  brother  has  left  town  without  taking  his 
baggage  or  paying  his  hotel  bill." 

.\t  tlic  1,'rave  announcement  Kate's  distress 
l)L-canie  ([uite  pitiful.  She  sat  for 
a  moment  in  silence.     Then  : 

••  e)h,  Mr.  Haworth  '.  What  do 
you  suppose  has  hajjpened  ?  "  she 
cried. 

The  young  man  knew  what  had 
ha])peneil,  or  thought  he  did,  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  adtl  to  Kate's 
an.xiety  by  going  too  abruptly 
into  particulars.  But  his  sister 
made  haste  to  comfort  Missjar- 
nagan. 

"  I  shoukl  n't  worry,  if  1  were 
you,"  she  said.  "  You  spoke  of  a 
l>arty  across  the  lake  that  your 
brother  was  to  go  and  see  in  the 
morning.  Perhaps  he  has  heard 
sometliing  that  made  him  think  it 
«  as  best  to  go  at  once." 

The  agent  shook  his  head 
gravely  to  warn  his  sister  that 
she  was  on  the  wrong  track ;  but 
she  did  not  see.  Kate  did,  how- 
ever, and  she  pounced  upon  the 
young  man  in  a  way  to  make  him 
wish  he  had  been  frank  at  the 
outset. 

"  You  're  keeping  something 
back,  Mr.  Haworth,  and  that  is 
mistaken  consideration  for  me. 
Tom  is  my  brother,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  his  being  here.  If 
vou  don't  tell  me  all  that  I  ought 
to  know,  I  shall  go  to  Richville 
and  find  out  for  myself." 

Thus  adjured,  the  agent  stated 
the    facts,    ])romising    himself  to 
alone    in    helpfulness    for    what 
I  seemed   like   a   very    brutality  of 

frankness. 
"  It  was  Bostrick.  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
who  answered  the  telephone.  He  thinks  your 
brother  saw  that  report  in  the '  Argus,'  and  ran 
away  to  dodge  the  necessity  of  explanation. 
He  was  only  joking  about  the  board  bill.  He 
says  Tom  registered  after  breakfast,  and  was  n't 
at  dinner,  so  he  really  does  n't  owe  anything." 
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"  But  how  did  he  go  ? "  Kate  persisted. 
"  There  has  n't  been  any  train  north  since  he 
was  here;  and,  besides — but  there  is  no  use 
guessing  about  it.  Mr.  Bostrick  is  altogether 
mistaken.  Tom  would  n't  run  away,  even  if  he 
felt  like  doing  it ;  anil,  anyway,  he  would  have 
come  straight  to  me  first.  I  suppose  I  have  n't 
any  reason  to  say  it,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Manville  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  As 
matters  stood  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  it 
was  certainly  to  his  interest  to  get  Tom  out  of 
the  way." 

"  That  is  so,"  admitted  the  agent.  "  And 
he  's  none  too  scrupulous  when  it  comes  to  a 
fight  for  business.  Wait  a  second,  till  I  call  up 
my  operator." 

He  was  back  from  the  telephone  directly, 
with  the  light  of  discovery  in  his  eye. 

"  Your  guess  was  just  right,  Miss  Jarnagan. 
Manville  and  Norton  were  at  the  station  while 
the  Monkton  accommodation  was  making  up, 
and  at  the  last  moment  your  brother  ran  down 
the  yard  and  caught  the  train.  Then  the  two 
agents  sat  down  on  a  box  under  the  operator's 
window  and  joked  each  other;  and  Hawley 
heard  enough  of  their  talk  to  understand  that 
they  had  played  some  kind  of  a  trick  on  Tom." 

Kate's  eyes  snapped  with  indignation,  and 
Haworth  was  immediately  at  loss  to  decide 
whether  Miss  Jarnagan  was  the  more  attractive 
when  she  was  sorrowful  or  when  she  w-as  in- 
dignant. 

'•  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  !  " 
she  cried.  "  Two  grown  men  to  play  tricks  on 
a  boy  becau.se  they  could  n't  beat  him  in  a  fair 
field!  But  they  sha'n't  beat  him — not  if  I 
have  to  go  out  and  take  his  place.  When  can 
he  get  back,  Mr.  Haworth  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  down  at  his  feet  as 
if  he  had  just  discovered  their  existence. 

"That  's  the  worst  of  it.  Miss  Jarnagan ;  the 
train  service  on  the  Monkton  branch  is  tri- 
weekly. He  can't  get  back  till  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

Kate  wanted  to  cry  out  in  her  extremity, 
but  she  did  no  such  effeminate  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  she  said  with  great  coolness : 

"  Then  Mr.  Manville  has  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  change  of  antagonists,  that  is  all.  I  don't 
mean   to   sit  here    and   fold    mv  hands  while 


father  and  Tom  lose  this  party;  if  Tom  is  n't 
back  by  to-morrow  forenoon,  1  shall  take  his 
place." 

Thereupon  Eleanor  Haworth  did  a  kindly 
act.  She  rose,  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  and 
put  her  arm  around  Kate. 

"  You  are  a  brave  girl,  and  I  env\'  you  vour 
courage,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  '11  not  have  to 
do  that — we  could  n't  think  of  letting  you. 
Just  tell  Henry  here  what  to  do,  and  he  '11  do 
it,  even  if  he  is  supposed  not  to  favor  either 
railroad  as  against  the  other." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  said  Kate,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart.  "  I  'm  afraid  I  could  n't  do 
it  alone,  after  all.  But  I  'd  try  —  before  I  'd  let 
Mr.  Manville  beat  us  now." 

The  agent  was  very  willing  to  put  himself  at 
her  service,  and  he  made  haste  to  say  so. 

"Just  give  me  my  orders,  Miss  Kate,  and 
I  '11  be  your  aide-de-camp.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  done  to-night  ?  " 

Kate  knitted  her  brows  and  reviewed  the 
situation.  "  I  think  there  is.  This  newspaper 
report  is  what  will  hurt  us  most ;  and  since 
Mr.  Manville  has  played  one  trick,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  played  two.  Had  you  thought 
of  that  ?  " 

Haworth  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  now  he 
re-read  the  paragraph  carefully,  while  Kate 
went  on. 

"  It  may  be  true  and  nothing  more  than  a 
coincidence,  but  it  seems  much  too  lucky  for 
him  —  coming  just  at  the  right  time,  and  in 
just  so  many  words,  you  see." 

"  Is  n't  there  some  way  we  can  find  out  ?  " 
Eleanor  inquired. 

"  Yes ;  we  can  wire  to  the  general  office  in 
Kansas  City." 

"  That  's  it,"  said  the  agent.  "  Write  your 
message,  and  I  '11  take  it  to  town  and  send  it." 

The  thing  was  done  forthwith,  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  telegram  was  a  joint  effort  of  the 
trio.  Kate  hesitated  over  the  signature,  finally 
appending  her  father's  name,  with  the  thought 
that  it  would  forestall  curious  comment  in  the 
C.  E.  &  W.  general  office.  At'ter  which,  as 
Eleanor  was  going  to  stay  all  night  with  her 
aunt,  her  brother  got  his  horse  and  drove  to 
town. 

He  made  good  time  to  Richville,  and  went 
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Straight  to  his  office  at  the  station.  While  he- 
was  spelhng  out  Kate's  telegram  to  the  general 
passenger-agent  questioning  the  item  in  the 
"  .Argus,"  and  thinking  what  a  \neUy  hand  she 
wrote,  Manville  was  reading  the  item  aloud  in 
the  hotel  office.  When  he  had  finished,  Bostrick 
winked  and  nodded  in  sage  approval  of  his  own 
shrewdness. 

"That  's  what  I  told  Haworth  when  he 
called  up  from  The  Maples  a  little  while  ago." 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ? "  Manville  in- 
quired, with  his  curiosity  well  concealed  untler 
a  seeming  indifference. 

'•  That  this  report  was  what  made  the  little 
Jamagan  run  away  as  if  the  mischief  was  after 
him  —  though  he  was  shar[)  enough  to  make 
believe  it  was  a  letter  he  received." 

"Has  he  gone?"  asked  Manville,  with  well- 
feigned  surprise. 

"That  's  what  he  has;  took  the  Monkton 
train  because  that  went  first,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  I  declare  1 "  said  Norton.  "  .And  after 
he  'd  been  all  around  calling  a  meeting  for  to- 
morrow night  1  That  leaves  you  a  walk-over, 
Manville." 

So  Manville  thought,  and  so  the  turn  of 
events  began  presently  to  indicate.  The  report 
of  the  washouts,  coupled  with  the  story  of  Tom's 
sudden  flight,  spread  abroad  in  the  town ;  and 
shortly  after  eight  o'clock  Judge  Sloan  called 
at  the  hotel  and  was  closeted  for  half  an  hour 
with  the  two  passenger-agents.  When  he  went 
away,  Manville  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

"  Yes ;  as  you  say,  Judge,  it  was  sharp,  espe- 
cially when  he  knew  what  chanceshe  was  taking." 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  no  doubt  he  came 
here  knowing  about  the  trouble  on  his  line  ?  " 

"  A  railway  company  always  posts  its  own 
agents  first,"  replietl  Manville,  evasively. 

'■  But,  in  that  case,  I  don't  see  why  he  came 
at  all.  Why  should  he  try  to  get  us  if  he  knew 
that  his  line  could  not  transport  us  ?  " 

"  For  the  credit  of  his  father's  district,  of 
course.  If  he  can  persuade  you  to  buy  tickets 
over  his  line,  it  's  not  his  fault  or  his  father's  if 
the  line  can't  carry  you." 

'•  That  is  only  a  little  short  of  sheer  dis- 
honesty," replied  the  judge,  shaking  his  head 
sadly.  "  I  'm  sorry ;  I  thought  better  of  him ; 
I  was  very  much  mistaken  in  the  lad." 
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"  Oh,  well ;  the  Transcontinental  will  take 
the  best  care  of  you,"  said  Manville.  ••  1  '11  go 
out  and  see  Simpson  in  the  morning,  and  we  'II 
hold  the  meeting  just  the  same.  I  'd  like  to 
get  the  matter  settled  definitely  while  I  'm  here. 
•And,  by  the  way,  about  those  through  colo- 
nist-cars :  with  no  competition  in  the  field,  you 
ought  not  to  insist  upon  them.     Good  night." 

Chapter  V. 

HOW  TOM  TURNED    SAILOR   AND  W.^S  WRECKED. 

Whkn  the  proverb  about  the  slow  boiling  of 
the  "  watched  pot "  was  coined,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  its  author  had  never  waited  some- 
where in  darkness  and  solitude  for  a  laggard 
railway  train. 

Tom  thought  about  it  between-times,  when 
the  mosquitos  permitted  him  to  think  of  any- 
thing, and  fancied  he  could  construct  a  stronger 
figure  of  speech  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
dragging  moments. 

While  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the 
figures  on  its  dial,  he  looked  at  his  watch 
every  two  minutes.  .After  dark  each  observa- 
tion cost  a  match,  and  he  began  to  wait  for 
five  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  came  to  his 
last  match.  As  he  was  about  to  strike  it  he 
had  a  sudden  attack  of  the  castaway's  economy, 
and  put  it  away  carefully  against  a  time  of 
greater  need.  Then  he  began  to  realize  how 
very  dark  it  was,  and  how  solemn  the  silence 
of  a  swamp  could  be,  despite  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  the  shriller  din  of  the  tree-toads,  and 
the  fine  treble  of  uncounted  insects. 

Under  such  conditions  inaction  can  hardly  be 
borne,  and  he  tried  the  "  movement  cure," 
getting  up  to  stumble  back  and  forth  along  the 
tracks  until  he  missed  his  footing  on  the  cross- 
ties  and  fell  into  a  culvert.  That  was  dis- 
couraging, and  he  crept  back  to  the  crossing 
and  sat  down  again  to  fight  it  out  with  the 
mosquitos,  and  to  wonder  if  in  all  the  great  book 
of  the  past  there  had  ever  been  recorded  an- 
other hour  of  such  infinite  length. 

The  wonder  presently  i)r<)mpted  a  desire 
which  soon  grew  into  an  overmastering  tempta- 
tion to  use  his  last  match  in  finding  out  how 
much  shorter  the  hour  had  become.     He  with- 
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Stood  the  suggestion  till  there  was  no  more 
resistance  in  him,  and  then  he  said  that  he 
would  count  a  hundred  before  yielding. 
Half-way  through  this  brief  delay  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  benighted  travelers  in  sto- 
ries are  always  able  to  tell  the  time  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  he  stopped  counting  to 
try  it. 

The  experiment  was  not  a  success.  I'ry  as 
he  might  to  concentrate  the  acuteness  of  the 
other  senses  into  that  of  touch,  he  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  twenty  minutes  to  nine  or  a 
quarter  to  eight.  The  hands  were  nearly  to- 
gether, and,  so  far  as  his  untrained  fingers 
could  determine,  the  two  were  of  exactly  the 
same  length. 

"It  's  no  use;  it 's  just  made  u]),  like  every- 
thing else  in  stories,"  he  said  dismally.  "  I  've 
got  to  light  that  last  match,  and  when  it  's 
gone  I  'm  done.  I  wish  it  were  a  mile  long, 
so  it  would  burn  awhile.  Wonder  if  I  could 
n't  piece  it — "  He  stopped  suddenly  and 
thumped  his  head  with  his  fist.  "  Tom  Jarna- 
gan,  you  have  n't  sense  enough  to  last  over- 
night !  Here  you  sit  on  a  tie  and  kick  about 
its  being  dark,  when  there  's  a  whole  worldful  of 
fire-wood  in  reach  and  you  have  a  match  to 
light  it  with  !  " 

After  which  criticism  upon  himself,  he  felt 
his  way  down  the  embankment  to  the  driest 
spot  he  could  find,  and  made  a  fire  —  though 
not  without  many  qualms  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  striking  the  priceless  match.  But  the 
tiny  point  of  flame  survived;  the  dry  leaves 
caught  and  passed  the  blaze  to  the  twigs ;  and 
the  black  darkness  —  and  with  it  much  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  swamp  —  retreated  a  few  paces 
in  every  direction. 

"  What  an  everlasting  booby  I  've  been,  all 
around !  "  he  mused,  when  the  fire  was  burning 
briskly  and  the  pungent  smoke  from  a  hatful 
of  pine-cones  had  begun  to  (hscourage  the 
mosquitos.  "  I  have  n't  done  much  but 
blunder  from  one  thing  to  the  next  ever  since 
that  day  when  I  let  Harry  get  the  mail !  To 
think  of  being  chased  away  off  here  into  the 
woods  by  a  bogus  letter  just  because  I  was  n't 
sharp  enough  to  look  at  the  postmark !  It  's 
disgusting !  " 

Whereupon  he  kicked    the    fire   by  way  of 


emphasis,  and  climbed  the  embankment  to  lay 
his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hsten  if  haply  the  train 
might  be  coming.  It  was  not ;  and  for  another 
lialf-hour  he  divided  the  time  equally  between 
keeping  up  his  fire  and  listening  with  his  head 
near  the  rail. 

At  eight-thirty  poor  Tom's  long  vigil  ended. 
First  there  was  a  fine  song  in  the  metal  of  the 
rails ;  then  came  a  distant  muttering  as  of  sus- 
tained thunder  —  an  alien  note  that  set  the 
air  a-trembling ;  and  then  a  great  yellow  eye 
flashed  into  view,  and  the  engineer  of  the  a])- 
proaching  train  woke  the  echoes  with  the 
crossing  signal :  rkaoio .'  rhaow .'  rha-rhaoiv  ! 

Tom  kicked  the  fire  into  the  nearest  pool, 
and  held  himself  in  readiness  for  prompt  action. 
He  knew  —  what  every  one  knows  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  board  a  train  at  a  crossing  — 
that  there  is  no  telling  just  where  the  engineer 
will  stop.  So  he  stood  poised  for  a  quick  dash, 
measuring  the  lessening  speed  of  the  oncoming 
eye,  and  fighting  a  grim  battle  with  an  unnerv- 
ing fear  that  the  train  would  stop  before  it. 
came  near  to  him. 

Fortunately,  chance  favored  him.  The  big 
engine  came  to  a  stand  just  opposite  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  and  Tom's  dash  was  but  a  pair  of 
car-lengths.  None  the  less,  the  wheels  began 
to  turn  again  while  he  was  scrambling  up  the 
steps  of  the  smoking-car;  and  before  he  had 
found  a  seat,  the  train  had  clanked  over  the 
crossing-frogs  and  was  sjjeeding  away  toward 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Chokota. 

When  the  conductor  came  through,  Tom 
paid  his  fare  to  Carroll  Bay  and  thought  his 
troubles  at  an  end, —  the  six-mile  pull  across 
the  lake  counted  for  nothing, —  and  he  amused 
himself  by  picturing  Manville's  consternation 
when  he  should  presently  walk  into  the  Rich- 
ville  hotel  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hajipened. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  diversion  came  the  voice 
of  the  brakeman  calling  his  station ;  and  Tom 
hastened  out,  once  more  to  face  the  realities.  A 
drop  of  rain  plashed  on  his  hand  as  he  left  the 
train,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
night  which,  fifteen  miles  away,  had  been  calm 
and  starlit  was  now  darker  than  ever,  with  the 
wind  rising  in  fitful  little  gusts. 

There  was  no  station  at  the  cross-roads,  but 
the  lights  of  a  tarm-house  twinkled  among  the 
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trees  a  few  rods  distant,  and  thither  Tom  made  ings  he  had  pictured  himself  skimming  across 

his  way.     A  white-haired  man,  carrying  a  tal-  the  lake    in   a  canoe  or  light  boat,   pulling  a 

low  dip  in  an  old-fashioned  iron  candlestick,  long,    swinging    "  thirty "   or    thereabout,    and 

came  to  the  door.     Tom  made  known  his  want  making  the  six  miles  in  considerably  less  than 


in  a  single  sentence,  but  the  old  man,  when  the 
sentence  ended,  shook  his  hcatl  in  doubt. 

"  It 's  goin'  to  rain  right  down 
pretty  soon,"  he  predicted ; 
"  better  stop  with  us  overnight, 
an'  go  across  in  the  morning." 

Now,  being  once  more  fairly 
in  sight  of  Richville,  and  wiiliin 
a  mile  or  two  of  Japhet  Rutii 
erford,  whom  he  would  havr 
to  see  in  the  morning,  ther.' 
was  no  good  reason  why  Ton] 
should  refuse  the  kindly  ofter 
of  hospitality ;  but  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  do  things  su 
clearly  sen.sible. 

"  I  'm  ever  so  much  obliged. 
Mr.  Lackner,  but  I  guess  I  '11 
try  it  to-night,  if  you  'II  let  me 
have  your  boat." 

The  old  man  demurretl  fur- 
ther: "The  skiff 's  pretty  heavy 
for  a  boy  like  you.  S'pose  you 
can  han'le  it  if  the  wind  gets 

U])?" 

"  I  'm  not  afraid,"  said  Tom, 
muzzling  the  desire  to  boast  of 
his  greatest  accomplishment. 
"  Besides,  I  've  just  got  to  go  ; 
it  's  a  —  a  matter  of  business, 
you  know." 

"It    might    be    dang'rous ; 
Chokoty  gets  pretty  rough  in 
some  o'  these  summer  storms," 
urged  the  farmer ;  but  Tom  wa 
not  to  be  daunted. 

"  I  '11  risk  it,  all  the  same, 
if  you  're  not  afraid  to  trust 
nie  with  the  boat,"  he  insisted. 

The  old  man  made  no  further  ditticulties. 
"  Just  hold  on  till  I  get  my  hat  and  a  lantern," 
he  .said ;  and  Tom  waited  on  the  door-step. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  standing  on  a 
rude  i)ier  at  the  lake-edge,  and  Tom  was  look- 
ing askance  at  a  flat-bottomed,  blunt-ended 
affair  called  by  courtesy  a  skiff.     In  his  imagin- 


an  hour.     The  misshajien   bateau,  with  single 
wooden    thole-pins   in    lieu    of  rowlocks,    and 


clumsy  home-made  sweeps  with  leather  loops, 
was  quite  another  matter.  Yet  he  would  not 
reconsider,  though  the  hosjiitable  farmer  urged 
him  again. 

"  Xo  ;  I  'm  much  obliged,  and  you  're  very 
kind,  but  I  '11  try  it,"  he  said  stoutly,  paying 
the  boat-hire  and  dropping  aboard  the  bateau. 
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"  I  don't  believe  it  's  going  to  rain  much  ;  ami, 
anyway,  I  've  got  to  make  it  —  rain  or  shine." 

The  farmer  handed  him  the  oars  and  shoved 
the  bateau  into  clear  water.  '"If  ye  've  got  to, 
ye  've  got  to,  I  s'pose.  I  '11  leave  the  lantern 
down  here  a  spell,  so  't  ye  can  have  it  to  steer 
by.     Good  night  to  ye,  an'  good  luck." 

Tom  shipped  the  heavy  oars,  fitted  himself 
uncomfortably  between  the  thwart  and  the  foot- 
brace,  which  were  too  far  apart,  and  swung  the 
clumsy  craft  into  line  with  the  lantern  and  the 
lights  of  Richville.  As  he  did  so  a  sharp  gust 
flung  a  dash  of  rain  in  his  face,  and  the  trees 
on  the  bay  shore  began  to  sigh  ominously. 

He  knew  then  he  was  in  for  a  wetting,  but 
that  was  a  small  thing  compared  with  the 
recovery  of  his  lost  ground.  Without  reasoning 
it  out  in  so  many  words,  he  felt  that  the  moral 
effect  of  his  sudden  return  would  be  to  amaze 
his  rivals  and  check  Manville's  plans.  Where- 
fore he  disregarded  the  warning  of  the  trees, 
and  put  his  mind  upon  the  management  of  the 
bateau  —  a  task  which  called  for  all  his  strength 
and  skill,  and  soon  demanded  more  of  both 
than  he  had. 

The  real  difficulties  began  when  he  had 
worked  the  boat  out  of  the  landlocked  bay. 
There  was  no  sea  on  in  the  open  lake  as  yet, 
but  the  wind  was  coming  in  flattening  squalls 
saturated  with  rain,  and  the  bateau  spun  around 
in  the  gusts  as  if  it  were  on  a  pivot.  Tom  stopped 
rowing  long  enough  to  eke  out  the  distant  foot- 
brace  with  the  forward  thwart,  and  to  strip  ofi"his 
coat.  Then  he  buckled  down  to  his  work,  de- 
termined to  worry  through,  if  he  had  to  make 
the  si.\  miles  by  inches. 

There  was  a  fine  sense  of  exhilaration  in  his  first 
grapple  with  the  wind  and  the  lake.  Tom  was 
young  and  strong,  with  enough  soldier  blood 
in  his  veins  to  make  him  obstinately  brave  and 
persistent  in  the  thick  of  a  fight.  So  for  a  time, 
while  the  wind  came  only  in  flaws  and  the  sea  kept 
down,  he  held  the  stroke  steadily,  keeping  the 
tiny  point  of  light  on  Lackner's  pier  fairly  astern. 

Suddenly  the  beacon  went  out  in  a  fierce  gust 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  in  the  lull  which  followed 
it  did  not  reappear.  At  first  Tom  thought  it 
had  been  blown  out.  Then  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  and  saw  what  had  happened.  In- 
stead of  being  dead  ahead,  the  lights  of  the  town 


were  far  to  the  westward ;  the  bateau  was 
drifting  down  the  lake  on  the  wind,  in  spite  of 
all  his  hard  work. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Tom 
flung  himself  upon  the  oars  with  desperate 
zeal,  forgetting  to  save  his  strength,  and  suc- 
ceeded only  in  exhausting  himself  in  a  dozen 
strokes.  Having  nothing  to  steer  by,  he  soon 
lost  the  sense  of  direction  ;  and  when  the  short, 
choppy  waves  began  to  rise,  the  bateau  reared 
and  plunged  and  became  w  holly  unmanageable. 

Tom  was  but  a  fresh-water  sailor,  but  he 
knew  enough  to  try  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
yawing  craft  to  the  wind.  The  effort  was  suc- 
cessful until  a  thole-pin  suddenly  snapped  short 
off  at  the  gunwale,  landing  him  on  his  back  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  deluging  him  with 
the  crest  of  a  wave  which  came  aboard  as  the 
bateau  fell  off  broadside  to  the  wind. 

After  that  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of 
moments.  As  if  the  breaking  thole-pin  had 
been  a  signal,  the  storm  burst  in  spiteful  fury. 
Crash  upon  crash  of  thunder  roared  overhead 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  vivid  play  of  the 
lightning  was  blinding.  Tom  thought  it  w^as  all 
over  with  him,  and  clung  to  the  thwart,  waiting 
with  what  fortitude  there  was  in  him  for  the 
final  plunge  and  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  in 
the  w-ater. 

He  had  been  nearly  drowned  once,  while 
learning  to  swim,  and  he  remembered  the  sen- 
sations well  enough  not  to  fear  them  greatly ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  give  up —  to  go  out  of  life  at 
its  very  beginning,  leaving  undone  everything 
he  had  meant  to  do.  But  the  cruelest  thought 
was  that  he  should  liie  defeated ;  that,  after  all 
his  hard  work,  the  Utah  colony  would  go  by 
default  and  his  repentance  and  efforts  in  his 
father's  behalf  would  come  to  naught. 

The  sharp  regret  of  it  stung  hke  a  blow, 
goading  him  into  a  fresh  struggle  for  life,  in- 
spired now  by  a  stronger  motive  than  the  fear  of 
death.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull, 
he  tugged  at  the  remaining  oar  with  fierce 
energy;  and  when  the  blast  swept  down  again 
he  had  heaved  the  bateau  out  of  the  trough. 
The  boat  hung  for  a  palpitating  second  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  and  then  slid  away  to  lee- 
ward as  Tom  scrambled  aft  with  the  oar. 

^Mien  the  slide  became  a  hissing  rush  in  the 
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darkness,  breath-cutting  but  on  an  even  keel, 
Tom's  courage  came  back  with  reinforcements, 
and  the  fear  of  death  receded.  By  taking  a 
purchase  on  the  angle  of  the  stem  he  found  he 
could  keep  the  bateau  before  the  gale  with  the 
single  oar.  He  knew  little  of  the  size  of  the 
lake,  and  still  less  of  its  contour;  but  he  doubted 
not  he  should  shortly  be  flung  ashore,  and  he 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  be  upon  a  shelv- 
ing beach. 

Without  being  able  to  gage  it,  he  felt  that  the 
speed  of  the  drifting  bateau  was  something  ter- 
rific ;  and,  rather  sooner  than  he  had  expected, 
the  fact  was  rudely  demonstrated.  A  black 
wall  of  forest  rose  up  suddenly  out  of  the  duller 
darkness  of  the  night;  a  smother  of  foam 
churned  over  the  uptilted  bow  of  the  bateau ; 
there  was  the  crash  and  shock  of  a  collision  in 
mid-career;  and  Tom  was  flung  upon  the  beach 
as  if  both  the  lake  and  the  boat  were  sick  of  him. 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  sore  and 
bruised  as  to  body  and  limb,  but  thankful  to  his 
finger-tips.  The  bateau  had  gone  out  with  the 
receding  wave,  hut  it  was  cast  u])  again  on  tjie 
next,  and  Tom  seized  and  ran  it  ashore  on  the 
lift  of  tlic  billow.  Then  he  found  his  coat  and 
set  out  to  seek  for  shelter,  wet,  jniserable,  and 
bedraggled  as  any  shipwrecked  mariner,  yet 
filled  with  such  a  fine  glow  of  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance  that  discomforts  went  unnoticed. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  bellowing  lake  he 
came  to  a  road  with  a  cultivated  field  beyond 
it.  And  a  few  paces  along  the  road  brought 
him  to  a  farm-house,  guarded  by  a  vociferous 
dog.  He  made  friends  with  the  dog  without  any 
trouble,  but  he  was  afraid  to  approach  the  house 
unannounced ;  wherefore  he  stood  at  the  gate 
and  yelled  until  a  light  appeared  at  a  window. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  some  one  called  out 
in  broken  English  to  ask  what  was  wanted. 

Tom  came  up,  patting  the  dog ;  and  the  man 
at  the  door  seemed  to  accept  this  friendly  over- 
ture with  some  displeasure. 

"  Aye  bane  gone  to  sell  dat  dawg,"  he  said 
calmly.  "  Aye  tank  hay  's  make  oo|)  vid  any- 
body." 

Tom  laughed,  wet  and  miserable  as  he  was. 
Then  he  told  his  plight,  and  asked  for  shelter 
and  something  to  eat.  The  man  at  the  door 
listened  patiently ;    and  when  he  was  assured 


that  Tom  was  a  fellow-Christian  in  distress,  and 
no  vagrant,  he  nodded  hospitably. 

"  Coom  en  da  house,"  he  said ;  "  Aye  tank 
you  bane  havin'  poorty  hard  taim.  Vait  a 
meenut ;  .A.ye  'II  make  oop  da  faire." 

In  a  few  minutes  Tom's  wet  clothes  were 
steaming  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs  before  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove;  and  Tom 
himself,  girt  about  with  a  quilt  for  the  lack  of 
more  fitting  apparel,  was  devouring  a  past-due 
supper,  and  telling  his  host  as  much  as  he  had 
a  right  to  know  about  the  adventures  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

"  Den  you  bane  vaerkin'  feer  da  East-Vest 
Railroad  ?  "  queried  the  farmer,  slowly.  "  Aye 
laik  to  know  dat ;  Aye  bane  gone  'long  vid  da 
peoples,  too." 

"  .'\re  you  ?  "  said  Tom,  between  mouthfuls. 
"  Has  Mr.  Olestrom  told  you  about  the  meet- 
ing for  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

The  man  wagged  his  head.  "  Aye  tank  Jan 
Olestrom  bane  gone  da  odder  vay.  Aye  bane 
poorty  sure  'bout  dat." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  queried  Tom. 
"  1  saw  him  this  afternoon,  but  he  w'ould  n't 
talk." 

The  farmer  nodded  solemnly  and  looked  as 
non-committal  as  only  an  uneducated  Scandi- 
navian can. 

"  Aye  know ;  hees  vife  bane  talkin'  to  may 
vife.  Da  odder  maens  bane  gifin'  heem  free 
da  — da  Mj,/." 

'•  A  free  ticket  ?  a  pass,  you  mean  — "  A  sud- 
den light  broke  in  upon  Tom,  and  what  Ole- 
strom had  said  to  him  was  fully  accounted  for. 
••  Mr.  Manville  has  given  him  a  i)ass  so  that 
he  '11  take  his  friends  over  the  Transcontinental ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  should  n't  think 
you  'd  like  that." 

•'  Aye  don't ;  en  da  odder  maens  dey  don't 
laik  it,  too,  ven  dey  faind  out." 

"  Good,"  said  Tom,  twice  thankful  for  tlic  ill 
wind  which  had  blown  him  to  this  timely  dis- 
covery. "  Will  you  help  me  to  get  your  friends 
to  go  our  way  ?  " 

The  farmer  promised,  conditionally.  If 
Aaron  Simpson  was  for  the  Colorado  East 
&  West,  he  would  go  that  way,  and  would  tell 
his  compatriots  about  the  Olestrom  bribe. 
That  was  enough  for  Tom ;  and  when  he  had 
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finished  his  supper,  Olaf  Petersen  gave  him  the 
guest-room  with  its  plethoric  feather-bed  and 
eider-down  quilts,  and  bade  him  good  night, 
with  a  promise  to  bring  him  his  dried  clothes 
in  the  morning. 

Thev   breakfasted    early    at    the    Petersens', 


tow  the  bateau  back  to  Carroll  Bay,  and  set  out 
afoot  for  Simpson's,  whither  Petersen  promised 
to  follow  him  a  little  later. 

Simpson  was  properly  surprised  to  see  the 

young  passenger-agent  so  early  in  the  morning ; 

but  his  surprise  turned  to  honest  indignation 

when    'rem    told    his 


%Ti,:f~''Trffr:^-  v;. 


il.Ml'SO.V  :    YOU   DON 


SAV    THAI"    THE    BO'.'    IS    DKOWNED 


and  at  table  Tom  learned  —  what  he  had  not 
thought  to  ask  the  previous  night  —  that  he 
had  been  shipwrecked  two  miles  beyond  .\aron 
Simpson's. 

After  breakfast    he  hired    Petersen's  son  to 


story. 

"The  ornery  rascal!" 
he  declared,  "  playin'  a 
scampin'  trick  like  that 
on  a  boy  !  That  settles 
Manville  now,  I  tell 
you.  Why,  you  might 
liave  been  drownded 
in  the  lake,  for  what 
he  cared." 

Tom  laughingly  ex- 
plained that  Manville 
was  not  responsible  for 
anything  more  than  the 
decoy  letter;  and  then 
they  began  to  plan  as 
to  the  best  way  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Ole- 
strom  bribe.  In  the 
midst  of  the  talk  the 
front  gate  clanged.  Tom 
looked  out  and  saw  a 
horse  and  buggy  in  the 
road,  and  a  man  with  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand 
coining  up  the  walk. 

•'  There  's  i\lr.  Man- 
\ille  now!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  He  must  n't 
find  me  here  —  wiiere 
shall  I  go  ?  " 

Mr.  Aaron  Simpson 
smiled  grimly  as  he 
pointed  to  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  room. 

•'  J  ust  you  slip  in 
there  and  leave  the 
door  jarred  open  a  Ht- 
a  shrewd  twinkle  in  his 
d  like  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  to  our  friend  Manville.  If  I  'm 
not  mistaken,  I  'm  goin'  to  have  some 
with  that  young  feller." 


tie  grain,"  he  said,  with 
eyes.     "  Perhaps  you  ' 


fun 
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HOW    MR.    MANVILLE    LAUGHED   AT   TOMS 
EXPENSE. 

Mk.  Charles  NTanville  came  up  the  walk 
jauntily,  like  a  man  who  is  on  good  terms  with 
himself  and  with  the  world  at  large.  It  was  a 
fresh,  clean  morning  after  the  storm,  and  he 
had  keenly  enjoyed  the  early  drive  from  town. 
Aaron  Simpson  met  him  at  the  door  with  a 
gruff  "  Good  morning,"  and  led  the  way  to  the 
dismantled  sitting-room. 

"  Fine  morning,  Mr.  Simpson,"  Manville  be- 
gan, seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  half-tilled 
packing-case.  "  Getting  ready  for  the  journey, 
are  you  ?  " 

The  farmer  said  "  Yes,"  rather  crustily. 

"  Sold  off  all  your  stock  ?  " 

'"Bout  all  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  along." 

Manville  had  not  expected  a  very  warm  wel- 
come at  the  hands  of  Jarnagan's  outspoken 
friend ;  but  as  Simpson's  manner  was  so  plainly 
antagonistic,  he  thought  it  best  to  come  at  once 
to  the  business  affair. 

"  I  know  you  're  Jarnagan's  friend,  Mr. 
Simpson,  but  you  must  n't  let  that  fact  preju- 
dice you.  Nobody  thinks  more  of  Mr.  Jarna- 
gan,  personally,  than  I  do ;  though,  of  course, 
we  're  always  at  war  in  a  business  way.  I  men- 
tion this  because  I  came  out  this  morning  at 
Judge  Sloan's  special  request  to  bring  you  a 
bit  of  news  which  changes  the  situation  very 
materially." 

The  farmer  nodded,  and  Manville  went  on  : 

"  There  have  been  heavy  storms  in  the  West, 
and  it  says  in  the  paper  Jarnagan's  road  is  in 
trouble.  I  had  preferred  not  to  use  this  as  an 
argument,  simply  because  accidents  are  liable  to 
happen  on  any  line." 

"  Don't  beat  the  bushes,"  said  Simpson, 
briefly. 

•'  I  sha'n't.  Since  it  's  in  the  newspaper,  it 
is  public  property  and  I  am  free  to  use  it.  The 
paper  says  the  Colorado  East  &  West  is  tied  up 
with  washouts,  and  that  our  line  has  been 
requested  to  carry  the  Utah  business  until 
further  notice." 

There  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  adjoining 
room,  but  Manville  did  not  remark  it.  Aaron 
Simpson  thrust  out  his  jaw  and,  looking  Man- 
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ville  in  the  eye,  said  an  impolite  thing:  "I 
don't  believe  it." 

Manville  was  suavity  itself  "Naturally;  I 
don't  blame  you.  1 1  seems  too  well-timed.  But 
I  brought  the  paper  so  you  could  see  for  yourself  " 

The  farmer  took  the  paper,  adjusted  his 
spectacles,  and  read  the  report  with  wooden 
impas.siveness. 

"  Is  that  your  news  ?  "  he  demanded,  frown- 
ing at  the  young  man  over  his  glasses. 

"  Yes." 

"  Got  to  go  your  way,  whether  we  want  to  or 
not?" 

"  I  'm  afraid  that  's  about  the  size  of  it." 

Simpson  returned  the  "Argus."  "That  'sjust 
where  you  're  a  leetle  grain  mistaken,  Mr.  Man- 
ville. Me  and  my  crowd  '11  wait  till  t'  other 
road  's  fixed  up." 

"  But,  Mr.  Simpson  — " 

"  Hold  up  a  minute  and  let  me  talk  awhile. 
Maybe  I  can  show  you  why  some  of  us  people 
would  n't  ride  over  your  road,  even  on  free 
passes,"  interrupted  the  farmer.  "  Yesterd'y  you 
fixed  up  a  trick  to  run  Mr.  Jarnager's  boy  off 
to  Monkton,  so  's  to  get  liim  out  of  your  way. 
Uon't  you  deny  it,  because  I  know  you  did. 
Well,  that  boy  rid  and  tramped  his  way  back  to 
the  head  o'  Carroll  Bay  last  night,  and  took  old 
man  Lackner's  skifft  to  row  over  to  Richville 
just  as  the  storm  was  coniin'  up.  This  morning 
the  boat  turns  up  two  mile  below  here,  half  full 
o'  water,  one  oarlock  busted  and  the  oar  gone. 
I  want  to  know  who  's  responsible." 

Manville  came  down  from  his  perch  on  the 
packing-case  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  electri- 
fied. "Good  heavens,  Mr.  Simi)son !  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  the  boy  is  drowned ! " 

"  Figger  it  out  for  yourself,"  said  the  farmer, 
coolly. 

But  Manville  was  too  genuinely  shocked  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  or  even  to  reflect  that  Aaron 
Simpson  knew  that  which  could  have  been  told 
him  only  by  Tom  himself.  Snatching  his  hat, 
he  fled  without  another  word ;  and  wiien  Tom 
burst  into  the  sitting-room,  Manville's  buggy 
was  a  vanishing-point  on  the  shore  road. 

Aaron  Simpson  was  chuckling  softly  in  his 
beard ;  but  Tom  was  too  much  excited  by 
what  he  had  heard  to  appreciate  that  Manville 
had  been  caught  by  his  own  trick. 
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'•  Where  's  that  paper.  Mr.  Simpson  ? "  he 
gasped. 

"  I  gave  it  back  to  him  after  I  'd  read  it." 

"  Did  it  say  what  he  said  —  that  our  road  's 
washed  out  ?  "  demanded  Tom. 

"  That  's  what  it  said." 

Tom  groaned.  "  Then  we  're  done  up,  after 
all !  Did  anybody  ever  see  such  luck  as  1  have 
had  ?  " 

That  was  the  serious  side  of  the  matter,  and 
Farmer  Simpson  had  not  y&t  taken  time  to  con- 
sider it. 

"  That  's  a  fact,"  he  said  reflectively.  "  It  's 
going  to  everlastedly  bust  the  thing  up  for  you, 
ain't  it?  As  I  told  him,  some  of  us  'd  wait; 
but  I  'm  mortally  afeard  most  of  'em  won't. 
AVhat  's  the  first  thing  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Telegraph  and  find  out  for  sure,"  said 
Tom,  promptly ;  and,  having  answered  the 
question,  a  side-light  on  the  joke  flashed  upon 
him  like  an  unexpected  flare  of  lightning. 

"  Great  Caesar  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There  's 
another  thing  we  have  n't  thought  of.  IVotv  Mr. 
Manville  thinks  1  'm  drowned,  and  he  '11  give 
the  alarm  as  he  goes.  It  '1!  scare  my  sister 
half  to  death  1  " 

Then  Aaron  Simpson  saw  what  he  had  done, 
and  made  a  dash  for  the  bam,  calling  to  Tom 
to  follow. 

"  There  ain't  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  Tommy; 
don't  you  ever  forget  that ! "  he  ejaculated, 
flinging  the  harness  on  a  sleek  young  sorrel, 
and  hauling  the  horse  out  to  a  sulky  in  the 
yard  by  main  strength.  "  Get  in  quick,  and 
drive  like  Jehu  I  When  you  've  got  that  story 
headed  off,  just  keep  the  sorrel  to  do  your  run- 
nin'  round  with.  I  '11  see  to  Olestrom  and  the 
Swedes;  we  won't  give  up  till  we  find  out  for 
sure  about  the  washouts.     Off  you  go  !  " 

The  sorrel  was  fresh  and  the  sulky  weighed 
next  to  nothing,  so  Tom  made  racing  speed  to 
The  Maples.  Manville  had  been  there  be- 
fore him  and  raised  the  hue  and  cry ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  report  had  not  yet  come  to  Kate's 
ears.  She  was  just  coming  downstairs  with 
Eleanor  Haworth  when  Tom  drove  up ;  so 
they  heard  the  story  of  his  drowning  and  met 
Tom  himself  at  the  same  moment. 

'•  I  think  Mr.  Simpson  did  just  right,"  said 
Kate,   vindictively.      "  Mr.    Manville    needed 
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shocking,  if  any  one  ever  did.  You  poor  boy ! 
what  a  time  you  have  had  !  " 

But  it  was  hardship  past,  and  Tom  made 
light  of  it.  Moreover,  he  was  generous  enough 
to  charge  the  adventure  to  his  gulhbility  first 
and  his  rashness  afterward.  Then  the  girls 
went  in  to  breakfast,  and  Tom  sat  with  them 
and  exchanged  news  with  his  sister. 

"  I  'm  glad  you  wired  last  night,"  lie  said, 
when  Kate  told  him  what  had  been  done. 
"  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  looks  just 
like  a  put-up  job.  We  ought  to  get  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Barnes  this  morning." 

"  You  can't  do  much  till  we  do,  can  vou  ?  " 
Kate  asked. 

"  No ;  the  way  the  thing  stands  now,  I  have 
n't  anything  to  say." 

"  Even  if  your  general  passenger-agent  de- 
nies the  report,  you  '11  have  your  work  all  to 
do  over  again,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Eleanor  Ha- 
worth. 

"  Every  last  bit  of  it ;  but  I  can't  make  a 
move  till  I  have  his  telegram  to  show." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Cartwright  came  in 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  Eleanor. 

"  A  boy  came  out  with  Henry's  buckboard, 
and  he  is  waiting  to  take  back  an  answer,'"  she 
explained. 

Eleanor  opened  the  envelope,  and  a  telegram 
fell  out.  The  note  of  inclosure  was  from  her 
brother,  and  she  read  it  aloud : 

Message  for  Miss  Jarnagan  herewith.  Been  trying 
all  morning  to  get  you  by  'phone,  hut  the  wire  is  n't 
working.  Manville  has  just  come  in  from  somewhere 
down  the  lake  with  the  story  that  Tom  was  drowned 
last  night  trying  to  get  back  to  Richville.  Break  it 
gently  to  his  sister,  and  don't  take  it  for  granted  until 
we  have  better  proof. 

With  Tom  sitting  opposite,  alive  and  well, 
they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  alarm ;  but 
Kate  quickly  saw  direful  possibilities  of  a  wider 
range. 

"Mercy  on  us!  He'll  get  it  on  the  wires 
next,  and  mother  and  father  will  hear  of  it  and 
go  wild.  Write  your  brother  quick,  and  tell  him 
to  stop  the  story  before  it  gets  out  of  Richville." 

The  thing  was  done  in  a  twinkling,  and  the 
messenger  was  despatched,  with  a  liberal  tip  to 
purchase  celerity.  Not  till  that  was  done  did 
anv  of  them  remember  the  telegram.     It  was 
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from  General  Passenger-Agent  Barnes,  and  it 
said : 

No  truth  in  rumor.  Our  trains  are  running  reg- 
ularly and  on  time.  Contradict  in  special  edition  of 
newspaper,  if  necessary,  at  our  expense.  Have  asked 
general  passenger-agent  of  Transcontinental  to  wire 
denial  to  Agent  Haworth. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Tom,  \va\'ing  the  telegram 
over  his  head  jubilantly.  "  That  settles  it.  Now 
watch  Tom  Jamagan,  Junior,  go  out  and  tie 
Mr.  Maiiville  up  in  a  hard  knot!  " 

"  Keep  cool,  Tom,"  said  his  sister,  warningly ; 
"  remember  your  weakness,  and  go  slowly.  You 
have  all  day  before  you,  and,  for  pity's  sake, 
don't  do  anything  rash.  Everything  depends 
upon  you  now." 

"-And  the  horse,"  amended  Tom.  "  Mr. 
Simpson  let  me  take  his  colt  for  the  day,  and,  I 
tell  you,  he  's  a  flier." 

Not  to  lose  any  precious  time,  he  made  prep- 
arations to  begin  the  recanvass  at  once,  and 
Kate  and  Eleanor  went  to  the  gate  with  him. 

"  Be  careful,"  was  Kate's  final  admonition. 
"  Keep  in  communication  with  Mr.  Haworth 
or  me,  and  don't  fall  into  any  more  traps." 

Tom  promised,  and  drove  first  to  Aaron 
Simi)Son's,  to  show  his  telegram  and  to  start 
the  ball  in  motion  from  that  center.  Petersen 
had  been  over,  and  Simpson  started  out  to 
make  the  round  of  the  neighborhood. 

Then  Tom  drove  to  Japhet  Rutherford's, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicting  reports  had 
not  reached  that  neighborhood,  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  for  the  presence  of  the 
other  section  of  the  colony  at  the  proposed 
meeting.  That  done,  he  returned  to  Richville, 
astounded  the  jovial  landlord  at  the  hotel  by 
turning  up  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened, 
and  then  went  to  Judge  Sloan's. 

His  reception  was  not  altogether  what  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  judge 
listened  —  rather  doubtingly,  Tom  fancied  —  to 
the  story  of  the  decoy  letter,  read  the  telegram 
without  comment,  and  was  silent  for  a  full 
minute  after  Tom  had  concluded. 

'•  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  began,  at 
length.  '■  You  ought  to  have  stayed  here  and 
faced  the  thing  out.  I  could  have  told  you 
there  were  no  members  of  the  party  in  Monk- 


ton.  As  to  this  report  and  its  contradiction, 
you  need  n't  feel  hurt  if  I  say  that  it  's  a  little 
difficult  for  us  to  know  what  to  believe." 

•'  But  there  is  Mr.  Barnes's  telegram ! "  pro- 
tested Tom,  to  whom  everything  with  a  gen- 
eral office  signature  was  law  and  gospel. 

"  Yes,  I  know  —  or  what  purports  to  be ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  I  don't  know  Mr. 
Barnes,  nor  by  what  means  this  message  was 
procured.  If  Mr.  Manville's  superior  confirms 
it,  that  will  settle  the  question  beyond  doubt. 
I  know  it 's  hard  for  you  to  admit  any  point  of 
view  but  your  own;  but  to  us"  —  he  empha- 
sized the  plural  —  "  it  ajjpears  to  be  a  question 
of  veracity,  with  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the 
side  of  a  report  in  a  newspaper  which  can 
scarcely  favor  either  party." 

Tom  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses.  Was 
this  the  kindly  gentleman  who  had  so  encour- 
aged him  only  twenty-four  hours  before  ? 

"  Why,  Judge  Sloan,  don't  you  see  that  Mr. 
Manville  's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ?  "  he  burst 
out. 

"  No,  I  do  not.  That  is  a  very  grave  charge, 
involving  the  editor  of  our  paper.  I  can't 
entertain  it." 

Tom  turned  away  with  a  heartache.  He  was 
untrained  to  bear  rebuffs;  and  he  was  learning 
that  the  way  to  repentance  with  restitution  is 
likely  to  be  cruelly  hard.  He  stayed  to  ask  but 
a  single  question : 

•'Judge  Sloan,  have  you  promised  Mr.  Man- 
ville to  go  over  his  road  ?  " 

The  judge's  reply  was  ambiguous:  "As 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  I  know  of  no  other 
way  to  reach  our  destination.  We  shall  hold 
our  meeting,  as  arranged ;  if  you  have  anything 
further  to  say,  you  should  say  it  there." 

Tom  left  the  judge's  office  with  his  head  in  a 
whirl  and  the  burden  of  accountability  weigh- 
ing little  less  than  a  ton.  Yet  he  would  not 
give  up  until  he  had  made  the  whole  weary 
round  again,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  make 
in  what  was  left  of  the  day. 

When  that  was  done,  and  he  had  talked  with 
every  man,  he  knew  he  was  defeateil.  -As  be- 
tween his  story,  certified  by  the  telegram,  and 
the  single  sentence  in  the  "  ."Vrgus,"  there 
seemed  to  be  no  question  whatever.  He 
found  his  arguments  met  and  even  forestalled 
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in  a  way  which  would  have  made  an  expe- 
rienced agent  suspicious  at  once. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Manville,  upon  discover- 
ing that  he  was  not  guilty  of  having  caused 
Tom's  drowning,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
railway  fight  \vith  renewed  vigor,  timing  his 
movements  so  as  to  keep  just  ahead  of  Simp- 
son's sorrel  and  the  sulky.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  canvass,  he  shrewdly  doubled  back, 
and,  by  re-interviewing  a  member  of  the  party 
whom  Tom  had  just  visited,  learned  exactly 
what  Tom  was  doing.  After  that,  he  was  able 
to  fortify  his  position  with  the  others  at  pre- 
cisely the  point  which  Tom  would  attack. 

So  successful  was  this  manceuver  that  it  pre- 
vailed even  with  the  greater  number  of  Aaron 
Simpson's  followers,  and  before  evening  Tom's 
stanch  friend  found  himself  holding  out  almost 
alone.  Tom  met  him  late  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  colonists,  and,  after  a 
comfortless  conference,  drove  back  to  town,  too 
dejected  to  see  a  gleam  of  hope  on  any  horizon. 

More  than  once  he  caught  himself  wishing  that 
he  might  turn  back  the  years  to  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  something  less  than  disgrace- 
ful to  wash  away  his  troubles  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  small  boys  and  to  girls  of  all  ages. 
Since  it  was  too  late  to  do  that,  he  tried  to  put  a 
brave  face  on  it,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  town 
went  to  the  railway  station  to  see  Mr.  Haworth. 

"  No  wire  yet,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  wlien  the 
agent  admitted  him  to  the  office. 

"  No;  and  I  'm  afraid  we  're  not  going  to 
get  it  in  time,"  replied  Haworth. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  take  so  long." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  do.  Mr.  Barnes  has  asked 
the  Transcontinental  to  contradict  a  report 
which  is  favorable  to  its  business.  Manville's 
general  passenger-agent  suspects  the  true  origin 
of  the  report ;  and  while  Mr.  Barnes  can  com- 
pel him  to  admit  that  he  has  no  authority  to 
carry  East  &  West  business,  he  will  naturally 
delay  the  denial  as  long  as  he  can,  so  as  to 
give  his  man  time  to  secure  the  party." 

"  It  does  n't  matter  much,"  rejoined  Tom, 
dejectedly.  "  I  've  been  all  around  and  talked 
with  everybody,  and  I  don't  believe  I  could 
get  the  party  now  if  I  had  forty  telegrams." 

"  Oh,  I  should  n't  give  up  yet,  by  any  means ; 
you  may  come  out  all  right  in  the  end." 


"  No,  I  sha'n't ;  and  you  would  n't  think  so 
if  you  'd  been  through  what  I  have  to-day. 
Why,  everybody  has  gone  back  on  me  but  Mr. 
Simpson.  Even  Judge  Sloan  won't  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me." 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  the  judge.  His 
strong  ])oint  is  even-handed  justice.  If  we  can 
once  make  him  understand  that  you  've  been 
unfairly  treated,  he  '11  fight  for  you  to  the  finish. 
I  've  known  Judge  Sloan  all  my  life." 

"  I  wish  my  father  were  here !  "  said  Tom. 

"So  do  I." 

Tom's  eyes  sought  the  floor.  "  Do  you 
know  why  he  is  n't  here  ?  " 

"  Yes;  your  sister  told  me  last  night." 

"  Then  you  know  why  I  've  tried  so  liard  to 
make  this  thing  go.  And  now  to  be  —  to  be 
— "  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets_with 
nervous  vehemence  and  turned  to  the  window. 

The  agent  was  considerate  enough  to  turn 
his  back;  and  when  he  spoke  he  led  the  talk 
back  into  the  practical  channel. 

"  You  're  not  oftering  to  carry  any  of  the 
leaders  free,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  not ;  I  have  no  authority." 

"  Manville  is." 

"  I  know  it;  he  has  given  Olestrom  a  pass." 

"  Yes,  and  offered  one  to  Judge  Sloan.  The 
judge  would  n't  take  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"Yes.  Hawley,my operator, overheard  Man- 
ville telling  Norton  about  it."  The  agent  put 
his  books  into  the  safe  and  turned  the  knob  of 
the  combination.  "  What 's  the  programme  for 
to-night  ?    Of  course  you  '11  go  to  the  meeting  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  '11  go  to  punish  myself — that  's 
all  it  will  amount  to  now,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  your  sister  and  mine  wish  to  go,  too," 
Haworth  continued,  ignoring  the  discourage- 
ment in  Tom's  reply.  "  Supposing  you  drive 
out  to  The  Maples  for  supper,  and  then  go  on 
from  there  with  them." 

Tom  agreed, —  he  would  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing just  then, —  and  asked  if  the  agent  would 
be  at  the  meeting. 

"  Not  unless  the  message  we  want  comes  be- 
fore six-thirty.  When  I  go  to  supper,  I  '11  get 
my  horse  and  bring  him  down.  Then,  if  it 
comes  at  the  last  minute,  I  '11  get  it  to  you  as 
quick  as  '  Bucephalus '  can  cover  the  road." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you — //lani  youl"  said  Tom,  out 
of  a  full  heart.  "  Some  people  are  a  good  deal 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve."  And  he  left  the 
office  before  he  should  be  tempted  beyond  what 
he  could  bear. 

At  the  supper-table  he  told  Kate  and  Elea- 
nor all  that  had  befallen,  and  so  did  not  have 
to  account  otherwise  for  his  lack  of  appetite. 
Kate  began  to  condole  with  him,  as  her  sym- 
pathy prompted;  but  when  she  saw  how  peril- 
ously near  he  was  to  tlie  brink  of  things,  she 
changed  front  quickly,  and  rallied  him  merci- 
lessly upon  his  unsuccess.  Eleanor  Haworth 
thought  it  needlessly  cruel,  though  she  forebore 
to  say  so ;  but  Kate  knew  her  brother.  By  the 
time  the  trio  set  out  to  walk  to  the  school-house, 
Tom  had  crept  far  enough  back  from  the  brink 
to  take  his  defeat  with  a  certain  measure  of 
philosophy. 

As  they  were  going  out  at  the  gate,  a  smart 
buggy  went  by,  with  Manville  driving  and 
Judge  Sloan  occupying  the  other  half  of  the 
narrow  seat. 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Tom,  ruefully  ;  "  he  's 
got  them,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Come  on ; 
let  's  go  to  the  funeral  — it  's  mine." 

Chapter  VII. 

IN  WHICH  HE  LAUGHS  BEST  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST. 

"  That  was  '  Jamagan,  Junior,'  was  n't  it  ?  " 
said  Manville  to  the  judge,  when  they  had  driven 
past  The  Maples. 

"  Mr.  Jarnagan's  son,  yes."  Judge  Sloan 
was  opposed  to  flippancy  in  any  guise. 

Manville  took  his  cue.  "  He  's  a  bright 
little  chap.  Pity  to  s|)oil  him  in  the  passenger- 
business;  it  is  an  unscrupulous  trade.'' 

"  It  certainly  seems  to  be,"  said  the  judge. 

The  ready  assent  was  rather  more  tlian  Man- 
ville had  bargained  for,  so  he  tried  to  i)ut  in 
a  defense. 

"That  is,  in  a  general  way.  The  tempta- 
tions are  pretty  sharp.  It  's  so  much  easier  to 
tell  people  what  they  want  to  be  told  than  to 
tell  them  the  e.xact  truth,  you  know." 

But  the  judge  was  not  in  sympathy  with  any 
such  view  of  things.  "  I  don't  agree  with  you," 
he  said  curtly.  "  Your  business  is  much  like 
any  other:  it  is  what  you  make  it.     .\nd  the 


exact  truth  is  not  only  right :  it  is  also  expe- 
dient, in  the  long  run." 

Manville  bit  his  lip  and  inwardly  resented 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  judge's  "high-and- 
mighty  tone."  Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
which  should  be  quite  harmless  and  agreeable. 

"  I  w-onder  if  the  boy  will  be  at  the  meet- 
ing ?  " 

"  Inasmuch  as  he  took  the  trouble  to  call  it, 
and  risked  drowning  in  the  lake  to  get  back  in 
time  for  it,  I  should  suppose  he  would." 

"  I  did  n't  know,"  rejoined  the  passenger- 
agent,  with  a  final  effort  to  be  .soothing  and 
deferential.  "  The  way  the  matter  shapes  up 
now,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time, 
would  n't  it  ?  '•' 

They  were  nearing  the  school-house,  and 
Judge  Sloan  spoke  his  mind  freely  : 

"  Don't  take  too  much  for  granted,  Mr. 
Manville.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are 
both  on  trial.  There  is  a  very  reprehensible 
question  of  trickery  up  between  you ;  and  our 
decision,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  influence  it, 
will  seek  to  vindicate  the  truth." 

Manville  turned  his  horse  aside  into  a  grove 
of  oak  .saplings,  and  sprang  out  with  the  hitch- 
ing-strap. 

"You  forget  the  present  condition  of  Jarna- 
gan's line,  don't  you,  Judge  ?  "  he  .said. 

"  I  forget  nothing.  If  the  lad  can  disprove 
your  statements,  that  objection  disappears.  In 
that  case,  I  can  assure  you  there  are  not  ten 
persons  in  the  party  who  would  go  with  you 
under  any  circumstances." 

"  But  if  he  can't  disprove  them  ?  " 

"  Then  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If,  as  you 
intimated-  last  night,  the  boy  came  here  to 
solicit  us  merely  to  get  the  credit  of  selling  the 
tickets  over  his  line,  knowing  that  the  C.  E.  &  W. 
could  not  trans[)ort  us,  then  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  him,  and  for  his  father's  bu.siness-standing 
in  this  locality  —  that  's  all." 

The  judge  crossed  the  road  to  the  school- 
house,  where  the  colonists  were  already  filling 
the  benches,  leaving  the  passenger-agent  in  an 
unenviable  frame  of  mind.  An  investigation 
was  the  last  thing  Manville  desired,  and  he 
hitched  and  unhitched  the  horse  several  times 
while  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
advance    or    retreat.      In   the  meantime  Tom 
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came  up  with  his  sister  and  Miss  Haworth,  and 
a  glance  at  his  youthful  opponent  decided 
Manville. 

"  By  George !  it  won't  do  to  be  blufted  out 
by  a  boy  this  late  in  the  day,"  he  muttered, 
hitching  the  horse  again.  "  I  'd  never  hear  the 
last  of  it  as  long  as  I  live.  If  the  old  man  '11 
only  hold  that  telegram  back;  orifNorty  can 
manage  to  delay  it — "  He  crossed  the  road 
and  followed  Tom  into  the  school-house. 

The  little  square  room  was  well  filled  when 
Tom  found  seats  near  the  door  for  his  compan- 
ions and  himself.  Judge  Sloan  and  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Aaron  Simpson  was  the  chairman, 
occupied  seats  on  the  teacher's  platform;  and 
when  Manville  entered  he  walked  boldly  up  the 
aisle  and  took  a  vacant  chair  beside  them. 

Then  the  murmur  of  voices  was  hushed  and 
the  meeting  grew  formal  while  the  judge's  eyes 
.sought  and  found  Tom  in  his  retirement  near 
the  door.  Tom  had  a  swift  premonition  of 
what  was  coming,  and  tried  to  make  himself 
as  small  as  possible.  It  was  useless.  The 
judge  whispered  to  Simpson,  and  the  farmer 
came  down  the  aisle. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  which 
sounded  like  a  shout  in  Tom's  ears ;  "  time  's 
up." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Simpson,  I  can't !  "  he  said  desper- 
ately, with  fiery  face  and  twitching  nerves. 
"There  is  n't  anything  more  for  me  to  say. 
Please  don't  make  me  go  !  " 

But  Simpson  was  inexorable,  and  Kate 
added  a  needle-pointed  taunt  of  exactly  the 
right  degree  of  penetration  ;  and  Tom  was  led 
away  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  When  he 
reached  the  platform  and  sat  down 'facing  the 
terrible  battery  of  more  than  two  hundred  human 
eyes,  the  room  spun  around,  and  the  kerosene 
lamps,  brought  in  for  the  occasion  by  the  neigh- 
bors, lurched  and  flickered  in  a  most  distressing 
manner.  When  the  buzzing  in  his  ears  per- 
mitted him  to  hear  ordinary  sounds,  the  judge 
was  speaking : 

"  Mr.  Jeffrey,  will  you  come  and  take  a 
chair  with  us  on  the  platform  ?  " 

A  young  man  rose  and  went  forward ;  and 
Kate  turned  to  her  companion  to  whisper : 
"Who  is  he?" 
"  The  editor  of  the  'Argus.'     I  wonder  if — " 


But  at  that  moment  the  judge  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  said  : 

"  The  object  of  this  meeting,  as  you  know, 
is  the  selection  of  the  route  over  which  our 
colony  will  go  to  Utah.  The  question  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed ;  but,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  dissatisfaction,  it  is  thought  best 
that  we  decide  as  a  body  to  patronize  the  line 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  majority. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  competing  railways  are  fairly  equal ;  but, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  compare  them,  Mr. 
Manville  is  here  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
Transcontinental  line;  and  young  Mr.  Jarna- 
gan,  acting  for  his  father,  will  do  as  much  for 
the  Colorado  East  &  West." 

The  judge  paused  as  if  about  to  call  on  one 
or  the  other,  but  if  that  were  his  intention  he 
changed  his  mind  and  went  on : 

"  Before  opening  the  discussion,  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  call  attention  to  a  question  of  right 
and  wrong  which  seems  to  be  involved.  In 
the  strife  to  secure  our  patronage,  serious 
charges  and  countercharges  of  unfairness  have 
been  made.  I  hope  these  may  be  disproved 
on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  I  believe  you 
all  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should  take  this 
question  into  account  in  making  our  decision. 

"  Mr.  Manville,  you  were  first  on  the  ground; 
let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

During  these  moments  Tom  was  in  an  agony 
of  "  stage-fright  "  ;  but  when  he  heard  his  re- 
prieve he  began  to  breathe  again. 

Manville  rose,  gripped  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  slid  into  his  speech  with  an  easy  air  of  self- 
confidence  that  made  Tom  sick  with  envy. 
He  began  by  describing  the  advantages  of  his 
line,  touching  lighdy  upon  the  inevitable  dis- 
comforts of  the  long  journey,  and  deftly  avoid- 
ing all  mention  of  untimely  changes  of  cars  and 
bad  connections. 

Tom  listened  despairingly,  but  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
his  opponent  was  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  the  reported  trouble  on  the  C.  E.  &  W. 
But  Manville,  who  was  making  a  very  good 
case  for  himself  as  it  was,  could  not  let  well 
enough  alone.     In  concluding,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  gone  into  details  merely  to  show 
that  we  have  claims  which  entitle  us  to  consid- 
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eration  against  any  competing  line ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  we  have  no 
competitor.  Vou  all  have  seen  in  your  news- 
paper the  statement  that  the  only  other  line  by 
which  you  could  reach  your  destination  is 
blocked  by  washouts  ;  and  that  being  so,  if  you 
should  buy  your  tickets  over  it  —  as  my  young 
friend  here  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  for 
the  credit  of  his  father's  district  —  you  still 
could  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  over 
the  Transcontinental  Railway." 

He  sat  down,  and  a  buzz  of  comment  ran 
through  the  assembly.     Then  some  one  asked  : 

"  D'  you  mean  to  say  if  we  bought  tickets 
over  the  Coloraydo  road  they  would  n't  be  any 
good  ?  " 

Manville  hesitated.  He  was  playing  a  haz- 
ardous game,  as  he  well  knew,  but  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat. 

"Oh,  no;  not  that.  The  paper  says  we  are 
authorized  to  carry  East  &  West  Utah  passen- 
gers —  people  holding  tickets  reading  over  that 
line.  But  as  long  as  you  have  to  use  our  line, 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  n't  buy  over  it. 
That 's  the  point  I  'm  trying  to  make." 

Then  one  of  Simpson's  friends  stood  up  in 
his  place  near  the  door: 

"  That 's  what  you  say,  but  the  boy  says  ther' 
ain't  any  washouts — says  he  's  telegraphted 
to  his  comp'ny,  an'  they  say  it  's  no  such  a 
thing." 

Manville  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  'd 
hardly  expect  any  one  interested  to  admit  the 
fact.     That  would  be  a  surrender  in  advance." 

Tom  had  been  dreading  the  moment  when 
his  turn  should  come,  but  now  he  began  to  be 
eager  for  it.  The  cool  assumption  of  his  op- 
ponent inspired  him  with  courage  of  the  sort 
which  does  not  come  at  the  beck  of  reason. 
If  that  man  could  stand  up  and  tell  plausible 
falsehoods  without  tripping,  he  would  presently 
show  them  that  he  could  do  as  well  witii  the 
truth,  at  any  rate. 

•'If  there  are  no  more  questions,  we  will  hear 
what  Mr.  Jarnagan  has  to  say,"  said  the  judge; 
and  Tom  set  his  teeth  and  tried  hard  to  keep 
his  knees  from  knocking  together. 

The  air  in  the  room  was  very  close ;  and 
while  the  moderator  waited,  Simpson,  who  was 
sitting  directly  behind  Tom,  got  up  to  raise  the 


window  at  his  back ;  and  Manville  shifted  his 
chair  and  opened  the  back  door. 

Then  some  one  called, "  Jarnagan !  Speech  ! " 
and  the  cry  was  taken  up  and  passed  about. 

Tom  was  almost  helpless  with  embarrassment, 
but  he  struggled  to  his  feet  when  the  judge  sig- 
naled him.  As  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  some 
one  behind  him  slipped  a  folded  paper  into  his 
hand. 

Now,  "  stage-fright "  is  a  curious  malady, 
and  one  of  its  effects  is  to  make  one  oblivious 
to  everything  except  a  sea  of  Medusa-like 
faces,  bounded  by  wavering  shores  of  walls  and 
ceiling  ;  and  seeing  these  things,  Tom  clutched 
the  bit  of  paper  and  forgot  he  had  it,  all  in  the 
same  instant.  When  the  faces  became  a  little 
less  terrifying,  and  the  walls  assumed  their 
proper  places,  he  found  his  tongue. 

"  I  did  n't  come  here  to  make  a  speech,"  he 
began.  "  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  could  n't  if  I 
wanted  to  ever  so  much  —  I  don't  know  how. 
When  I  got  back  to  Richville  this  afternoon  I 
was  pretty  badly  discouraged,  and  thought  I 
would  n't  come  at  all  —  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  n't  be  of  any  use. 

"  Rut  I  'ni  glad  now  I  did  come.  I  've 
found  out  why  so  many  of  you  did  n't  seem  to 
have  any  use  for  me  to-day.  You  believed 
that  story  about  the  washouts  ;  and  you  thought 
I  knew,  and  was  just  trying  to  get  you  to  buy 
tickets  our  way,  anyhow. 

"  I  did  n't  know,  and  maybe  I  can  prove  it ; 
but  first  I  want  to  tell  you  some  things  that 
Mr.  Manville  left  out.  He  told  you  what  he  'd 
do  for  you  if  you  go  his  way ;  but  he  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  he  gave  Mr.  Olestrom  a  free  pass 
for  promising  to  take  all  the  Scandinavian  col- 
onists over  his  line.  Now,  I  don't  think  that  's 
quite  fair  to  the  rest  of  you;  and,  anyway,  I 
thought  you  'd  like  to  know  — " 

Manville  interrupted  angrily:  "Judge  Sloan, 
I  object !     There  is  n't  a  shadow  of  proof — " 

A  plain-looking  woman  rose  in  the  knot  of 
Scandinavians  on  the  front  seats  and  said  de- 
liberately : 

"  Aye  can  prove  dat ;  Aye  bane  see  dat 
maeself.  Jan  Olestrom's  wife  she  show  him  to 
mae  — ja .' " 

The  woman  sat  down,  and  Tom  continued: 

"That  's  one  thing.     Another  is,  he  offered 
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Judge  Sloan  a  pass,  and  the  judge  would  n't 
take  it.  Is  n't  that  so,  Judge  Sloan  ?  "  —  turn- 
ing suddenly  and  appealing  to  the  moderator. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  audience  grappled 
with  the  boyish  daring  of  the  thing,  and  then  a 
shout  of  laughter  went  up  that  made  the  horses 
snort  in  the  grove  across  the  road.  Even  the 
moderator  was  constrained  to  smile,  though  he 
rapped  smartly  for  order.  Manville  colored, 
but  made  no  other  sign ;  and  when  quiet  was 
restored,  Tom  began  again  : 

"  Now,  about  that  report  in  the  ncwspajjer. 
I  don't  know  who  started  it,  and  I  don't  care. 
Our  general  passenger-agent  says  it  is  n't  true, 
and  that  's  all  there  is  of  it.  He  wired  me  this 
morning  to  get  out  a  special  edition  of  the  '  Ar- 
gus' to  contradict  it,  if  I  wished  to,  and  I  'd  have 
done  it  if  there  'd  been  time.  More  than  that, 
he  said  he  'd  have  Mr.  Manville's  general  pas- 
senger-agent deny  it  to  Mr.  Haworth,  so  you  'd 
know  it  was  all  straight  and  fair,  and — " 

He  was  leaning  heavily  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  just  at  this  point  Aaron  Simpson,  whose  foot 
was  on  one  of  the  rounds,  did  something  that 
made  Tom  lose  his  balance.  The  farmer  caught 
him  neatly  and  stood  him  up  again,  and  the  audi- 
ence thought  it  was  an  accident  and  laughed. 

In  the  moment  of  confusion  Simpson  whis- 
pered :  "  Why  don't  you  read  'em  your  despatch  ? 
I  gave  it  to  you  when  you  first  got  up." 

Tom  came  to  his  senses  and  opened  the  square 
of  yellow  ]japer  which  he  had  been  nervously 
crumpling  in  his  free  hand.  A  glance  showed 
him  what  it  was,  and  he  took  up  the  thread  of 
his  speech  with  a  flash  of  his  father's  quick  wit: 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Manville's  general 
passenger-agent  was  to  wire  Mr.  Haworth  and 
deny  the  report,  and  here  is  his  telegram." 

Manville  started  to  his  feet  at  this,  and  no 
one  noticed  that  he  did  not  sit  dowTi  again 
when  Tom  began  to  read  : 

"To  H.  Haworth,  Age.nt  W.  &  I.  R.  R., 
RicHviLLE,  Wisconsin. 
"We   have   not   been   requested   to  honor  Colorado 
East  &  West  tickets,  and  know  nothing  of  the  reported 
blockade  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

"  F.  Xavier, 
"  G.  P.  A.,  Transcontinental  Railway." 

Somebody  started  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
again  the  little  school-house  rocked  and   the 


horses  snorted  in  sympathy.  When  the  storm 
subsided,  Manville  had  disappeared.  Aaron 
Simpson  went  to  close  the  back  door. 

"  .\in't  nobody  else  going  to  run  away,"  he 
said  dryly,  whereat  the  people  laughed  again. 

Tom  sat  down,  and  the  editor  whispered  to 
Judge  Sloan,  who  rapped  for  silence. 

'■  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  a  word  to  say,"  he  an- 
nounced, and  the  editor  rose  in  his  place. 

"  Just  a  word  and  no  more.  Our  friend  who 
has  just  left  us  so  unceremoniously  was  respon- 
sible for  the  railway  part  of  the  report  in  the 
'  Argus.'  He  gave  me  the  information,  and  I 
supposed,  of  course,  it  was  official.  1  came 
here  this  evening  for  the  e.\press  purpose  of 
telling  you  this  if  it  should  seem  necessary." 

He  bowed  and  sat  down,  and  the  judge 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "  I  think  we  've  found 
out  what  we  wanted  to,  neighbors,  and  it  's 
getting  late.  All  in  favor  of  contracting  with 
this  young  man's  road,  please  stand  up." 

The  assembly  rose  as  one  person. 

"  All  in  favor  of  taking  the  other  route." 

Nobody  responded. 

"  Very  good.  Nominate  your  trustee,  and 
we  '11  make  the  deposit,  as  agreed." 

Thejudge  himself  was  nominated,  and  elected 
by  acclamation,  and  the  business  part  of  the 
affair  was  put  through  so  speedily  that  Tom 
could  scarcely  count  the  money  as  fast  as  it 
was  handed  in.  The  judge  had  the  contract 
drawn  up  in  blank ;  and  when  it  was  signed 
and  witnessed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Many  of  the  colonists  had  far  to  go,  and  the 
school-house  cleared  quickly,  though  a  few  re- 
mained to  congratulate  Tom.  Into  the  circle 
of  well-wishers  came  Haworth,  with  Kate  and 
his  sister. 

"  I  '11  bet  you  don't  know  yet  where  that 
message  came  from,"  he  said,  laughing  at  Tom's 
embarrassment. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  brought  it  out,  as  I  said  I  would ;  and 
when  I  looked  in  at  the  door  and  saw  how  the 
land  lay,  I  slipped  around  to  that  window  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Simpson  here.  I  thought  you 
were  never  going  to  spring  it." 

"  I  did  n't  have  sense  enough  to  do  it  of  my 
own  accord.  Mr.  Simpson  kicked  the  chair 
from  under  me,  and  told  me,"  Tom  admitted. 
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"  Well,  I  had  a  time  getting  it  here, 
stayed  downtown  on  puqjose  to  delay  me,  and  I 
pretty  nearly  had  to  fight  to  get  away  from  him." 

"  It  is  a  complete  vin- 
dication for  you,  my  boy, 
and  I  'm  right  glad  of  it." 
said  the  judge.  "  Man- 
ville  very  nearly  made 
me  believe  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  you." 

"  I  know  it,"  said 
Tom,  "and  that  hurt 
worse  than  anything 
else;  but  it  's  all  right 
now." 

Kate  was  waiting  for 
her  chance  at  Tom  when 
the  rattling  of  wheels  and 
the  quick  beat  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  announced  a  new 
arrival.  The  new-comer 
thrust  his  face  in  at  the 
door,  and  Kate  ran  to 
meet  him  with  a  little 
cry  of  joyful  surprise. 
A  moment  later  Mr. 
Thomas  Jamagan  came 
up  with  his  daughter  on 
his  arm. 

"  You  're  too  late," 
laughed  the  judge,  shak- 
ing hands  heartily  with 
the  passenger-agent,  who 
looked  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  group  and 
tried  not  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

"I  —  I  don't  under- 
stand," he  said.  "  What 
—  you  here,  too,  Tom  ? 
the  family  ?  " 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Simpson  hastened 
to  explain — a  proceeding  wliich  made  Tom 
hang  his  head  for  sheer  shame's  sake  when  the 
farmer  magnified  his  triumph.  Then  the  judge 
put  in  his  word,  and  Kate  added  hers,  and  the 
father  was  visibly  moved. 

"  Tom,  my  boy,  I  'm  proud  of  you,"  he  be- 
gan ;  but  Tom  could  stand  no  more. 

"  Don't !  "  he  broke  in.     "  Wait  till  I  tell  you. 
Vol..  XXIX.— n;. 


Mr.  Simpson's  letter  came  two  days  before  you 
started  from  St.  Paul.  I  let  Harry  Bramwell 
get  the  mail  that  dav.  and  he  forgot  it,  and  so 
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did  I.  Then  I  found  Mr.  Cargill,  and  he 
could  n't  come." 

"  He  wired  me  he  could  n't,  and  that  is  what 
brought  me  back,"  Mr.  Jarnagan  e.\[)lained. 

"  And  then  Kate  made  me  see  I  'd  have  to 
tackle  it  myself  or  be  disgraced  forever,"  Tom 
went  on.  "  But  I  never  would  have  got  the 
party  if  everybody  had  n't  helped  me,  and  Kate 
most  of  all." 

The  judge  put  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

"This  putting   the  blame  where  it  belongs 
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is  n't  the  least  praiseworthy  thing  you  've  done 
in  the  last  two  days,"  he  said,  with  kindly  em- 
])hasis;  "and  I  think  you  have  learned  some- 
thing, too.  A  bit  of  carelessness  is  sometimes 
like  a  match  dropped  on  dry  prairie,  and  you  've 
been  finding  out  what  it  costs  to  put  out  the 
fire  after  it  has  time  to  make  headway." 

The  neighborhood  lamps  had  all  been  re- 
claimed save  one,  and  Simpson  was  holding 
that  to  light  the  group  to  the  door.  In  the 
road    the   party   separated,  Judge    Sloan    and 


Mr.  Haworth  driving  to  town  in  the  agent's 
buggy  with  Mr.  Jarnagan's  horse  in  tow,  and 
the  passenger-agent  walking  to  The  Maples 
with  Kate  anil  Tom  and  Eleanor. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  friend- 
ship between  the  Jarnagans  and  the  Haworths, 
and  it  led  to  —  but  that  was  a  long  time  after- 
ward, when  Henry  Haworth  had  a  general 
agency  for  the  W.  &  I.,  and  Tom  had  made  a 
record  of  his  own  to  give  individual  value  to 
the  name  "Tom  Jamagan,  Junior." 


THE    LITTLE    MAID    OF   THE    BEACH. 


Bv  Florence  Fr.a.n-cis. 


It  was  one  of  those  bright,  cloudless  morn- 
ings in  the  middle  of  July  when  the  sky  and 
sea  seem  rivaling  each  other  in  their  depth  of 
blue,  and  the  gleaming  sand,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  gorgeous  coloring  about  it,  fairly  flashes 
defiance  from  its  dazzling  whiteness. 

A  little  girl  sat  on  the  edge  of  an  up- 
turned fishing-boat,  carefully  mending  a  large 
net,  which  spread  around  her  little  bare  brown 
feet  in  heavy,  graceful  folds. 

She  was  humming  softly  to  herself  a  stray  bit 
of  a  tune,  gathered  perhaps  from  an  echo  of  the 
waves,  and  the  sweet  childish  voice,  low  though 
it  was,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man  who  was 
sauntering  aimlessly  along  the  beach  with  a 
book  kept  open  by  a  forefinger,  his  eyes  turned 
out  across  the  broad  ocean,  which  he  found 
more  absorbing,  in  its  natural  greatness,  than  the 
printed  pages  that  had  failed  to  hold  his  interest. 

"  What  a  wee  chick,"  he  said  half  aloud,  and 
he  walked  up  beside  her.  The  child  raised  her 
eyes  as  he  approached,  and  gave  him  a  little 
flitting,  bashful  smile,  and  then  dropped  them 
again  quickly  upon  her  work. 

The  young  man  —  for  he  was  young,  young 
enough,  at  least,  to  feel  a  throb  in  his  own 
heart  echoing  to  the  fresh  young  life  beside  him 
—  seated  himself  on  the  sand,  regardless  of 
white  duck  trousers,  and  in  that  tone  of  good- 


fellowship  which  rarely  fails  to  win  its  way  to  a 
child's  heart  he  said  smilingly  : 

'•  May  I  sit  here  just  a  little  while  and  watch 
you  work,  if  I  promise  to  be  very  good  and 
quiet  ?  " 

His  tiny  companion  raised  the  downcast 
eyes  again,  and  a  second  smile,  more  lingering 
than  the  first,  parted  the  pretty  red  lips. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  graciously  ;  ■'  but  I  'ra  'most 
done,  and  then  I  '11  have  to  go  in  and  get 
papa's  dinner." 

"  Get  papa's  dinner  "  1  —  that  mite  of  a 
creature,  whose  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lem one  would  suppose  to  consist  of  providing 
enough  little  sand-pies,  on  tiny  shells,  for  an 
assemblage  of  doll  guests. 

"  Do  you  mean  actually  cook  your  papa's 
dinner.?  "  was  the  wondering  question. 

"  Well,"  she  admitted,  "  I  can't  lift  the  heavy 
pot  for  the  potatoes,  or  fry  the  fish ;  but  I  get 
them  all  ready,  and  cut  the  bread,  and  papa 
cooks  them  when  he  gets  home.  There  he 
comes  now  —  I  did  n't  know  it  was  so  late  " ; 
and  she  started  up  hastily. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  "  she  added,  with  an 
unlooked-for  touch  of  courtesy. 

She  turned  when  a  few  paces  distant,  and 
called  back  to  her  visitor : 

"YoLi  may  come  again  to-morrow  morning 
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if  you  like.  I  don't  generally  come  to  the 
beach  in  the  afternoons,  'cause  the  babies  are 
awake  then,  and  it 's  so  hard  to  keep  them  from 
getting  in  the  water." 

On  she  trudged  toward  a  row  of  small,  unat- 
tractive houses  such  as  one  often  finds  along 
the  margin  of  a  little  fishing-village,  and  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

John  W'entworth  smilingly  watched  her  as 
far  as  he  could  distinguish  the  dignified  little 
figure,  and  then  arose  and  went  on  to  the  big 
hotel  a  mile  farther  down  the  beach. 

'•  I  '11  come  back  to-morrow,"  he  mused. 
"  Here  's  more  fun  than  watching  a  lot  of  silly 
girls  jump  up  and  down  on  a  rope  and  call  it 
'  bathing.'  " 

But  the  next  day  it  rained,  and  so  it  was  the 
second  day  following  that  he  found  himself 
almost  hurrying  toward  the  old  boat  and  the 
little  figure  seated  upon  it.  She  was  evidently 
expecting  him,  for  she  seemed  in  no  wise  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  try  to  get  here  a  little  ear- 
lier," she  remarked,  by  way  of  greeting.  "  It 
gives  us  more  time  to  visit." 

Her  guest  laughed  merrily  as  he  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  babies,"  he  said,  recalling 
her  last  remark  on  their  previous  meeting. 

"  Why,  they  're  our  babies,"  she  answered, 
surprised  that  any  one  did  not  know  —  "my 
two  little  brothers,  the  twins ;  and  oh !  they 
are  so  cunning — just  learning  to  run  to  the 
door  and  watch  for  papa  and  tell  me  when 
they  see  him  coming  " ;  and  her  face  assumed 
a  look  of  maternal  pride. 

"  Have  n't  you  a  mother  ? "  incjuired  her 
visitor,  hesitatingly,  as  though  fearful  of  bring- 
ing a  memory  of  sorrow  to  the  sweet  little  face 
so  near  his  own. 

"  No,"  answered  the  child,  sadly.  "  .Mama 
has  gone  over  the  sea  to  God.  She  went  in  a 
big  white  ship  with  all  the  sails  spread,  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  white  angel  in  the  stern, 
and  she  had  wings  — "  Presumably  a  sleeping 
vision  was  flitting  through  the  little  brain  and 
stamping  itself  as  a  reality. 

'•  Papa  says  I  must  be  a  little  mother  to  him 
and  the  babies  now,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  and  he  says  when  the  babies  get  big 


thev  will  help  me  mend  the  nets  and  do  lots 
of  things  for  me,  and  papa  says  they  will  have 
a  '  coUoge  eggecashun,'  whatever  that  may 
be." 

"  A  college  education  "  !  Was  that  the  aspi- 
ration of  a  humble  anil,  as  John  had  hereto- 
fore thought  (if  he  had  thought  of  him  at  all), 
an  ignorant  fisherman  for  his  sons  ? 

It  suggested  a  new  train  of  thought  immedi- 
ately. 

••  I  wish  I  could  know  your  papa,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  could  manage  it  for 
me  ?  " 

•■  I  don't  know  —  my  papa  's  very  busy,"  re- 
sponded his  young  hostess,  demurely  ;  "  but 
I  '11  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  see  you." 

This  last  was  more  honest  than  flattering, 
but  the  innocent  child  lips  knew^  only  truth,  so 
used  it,  and  used  it  simply. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "  asked  her 
guest,  after  silently  watching  her  sturdy  little 
fingers  busy  with  their  task. 

"  Ellen,"  she  answered  promptly.  ''  What 
is  yours  ?  " 

"Jack,"  was  the  reply;  and  then  they  both 
laughed. 

"  I  did  n't  tell  you  the  babies'  names,"  she 
said,  as  though  hurt  that  he  omitted  to  ask. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  babies' 
names,"  he  hastened  to  assure  her,  noting  the 
aggrieved  look. 

"  Teddy  is  one  of  them,  and  Jack  is  the 
other  —  is  n't  that  funny  ?"  and  she  laughed 
again  as  merrily  as  before. 

"  Oh,  I  hear  them  crying  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
■•  You  wait  here  and  I  '11  bring  them."  .'\nd  she 
almost  flew  over  the  sand,  scattering  little 
showers  of  it  behind  her  as  she  went. 

K  short  time  elapsed,  and  then  tiie  cpiaint 
little  trio  appeared,  the  sister  in  the  middle, 
leading  a  sturdy  two-year-old  by  either  hand. 

"  Here  they  are !  "  she  announced  trium- 
phantly, depositing  them  upon  the  sand,  while 
they  stared  open-eyed  at  the  stranger,  "  and 
are  n't  they  cunning  ?  " 

"  Veritable  babes  in  the  sand  I  "  he  laughed  ; 
and  the  youngsters,  .seeming  to  believe  that  his 
attentions  toward  them  and  their  sister  were 
friendly,  gave  a  series  of  subdued  chuckles. 

"  What   's    that  ?  "    Ellen   asked    doubtfully, 
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not  quite  knowing  whether  the  title  might  be  over  you  in  a  tidal  wave  —  I  hope  they  ain't 

considered  complimentary  or  the  reverse.  botherin'  you,  sir,"  he  added  with  concern. 

"  Have  n't  you  heard  of  the  '  Babes  in  the  "  No,  indeed,"  was  the  hearty  response ;  "  we 

Wood  '  ?  "  were  having  a  royally  good  time.     Won't  you 

All  three  children  brightened  visibly  at  the  be  willing  to  join  our  little  band  ?  " 


'  .MAV    1    SI  I     HLKE    R'sT    A    Ml 


ILt    WHILE    AND    WATCH    \0V    WORK.    IF    1    PROMISE    TO    BE    VERY   GOOD    AND   i,>1"IET: 
(SEE    PAGE    914  ) 


prospect  of  a  story,  and  the  twins,  a  perfect 
bundle,  or  two  bundles  rather,  of  good  nature, 
fairly  gurgled  with  delight. 

"  Well,  once  upon  a  time — "  A  hearty  laugh 
close  at  hand  caused  the  group  to  turn  sud- 
denly, and  three  voices  screamed :  "  Papa  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  new-comer,  in 
a  rich,  deep  voice.  "  I  missed  the  children  and 
came  out  here  to  find  'em,  and  it  struck  me  as 
furmy  to  see  the  way  they  had  sort  o'  swept 


The  fisherman  seated  himself  on  the  sand 
with  a  twin  on  each  knee,  and  Ellen  hovering 
between  the  two  men  —  not  allowing  even  her 
love  for  her  father  to  outweigh  loyalty  to  her 
new  friend.  She  feared  he  might  feel  neg- 
lected. 

This  fisherman  was  a  splendid  "  son  of  the 
sea"  —  tall  without  being  angular, broad-shoul- 
dered, and  with  the  muscle  of  an  athlete.  His 
eves  were  dark  and  intelligent,  and  his  browned 
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skin  ami  well  cut  features  made  his  face  one  to 
be  studied  and  admired,  while  with  his  rough 
hand  he  fondled  the  yellow  curls  on  the  babies' 
heads  with  almost  a  woman's  tenderness  of 
touch. 

"  1  trust  you  did  not  think  I  was  trying  to 
win  away  these  attractive  little  people,"  John 
said,  with  something  in  his  children-loving  eyes 
which  betokened  an  unspoken  longing  that  he 
might  be  justified  in  so  doing. 

••  Oh,  no,  sir  I "  answered  his  companion, 
taking  the  remark  more  seriously  than  it  was 
intended.  "  I  'm  always  glad  when  some  one 
is  kind  to  my  wee  '  mother-daughter,'  as  I  call 
her.  These  fellows  ain't  old  enough  to  feel  it, 
but  she  's  kind  o'  lonesome  sometimes;  I  wish 
it  was  n't  so  "  :  and  he  drew  the  little  girl  fondly 
to  him. 

'•  You  see,"  he  continued,  unsolicited,  "  her 
mother  slipped  away  from  us  when  these  two 
little  chaps  was  only  a  week  old,  and  she  has 
to  fill  an  empty  space  too  big  for  even  her 
willin'  little  heart " ;  and  tears  stood  in  the 
strong  man's  eyes,  which,  however,  he  hastily 
brushed  away  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  Ellen  tells  me  the  boys  are  to  be  sent  to 
college,"  John  ventured,  striving  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  a  happier  channel. 

The  father  smiled  sadly.  "  Would  that  Ellen 
spoke  what  really  may  be !  "  he  said. 

"  You  see,  sir,  this  is  n't  the  sort  of  a  life  — 
this  one  I  'm  leadin',  I  mean  —  for  a  boy  to 
look  forward  to.  It  's  just  killin'  to  the  soul. 
So  I  'm  just  givin'  myself  the  comfort  of  paint- 
in'  pictures  of  their  future,  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  man  can't  do  his  very  best  without  a  col- 
lege education.  It  ])uts  the  right  stuff  in  him 
from  the  beginnin'  just  to  have  it  to  look  for- 
ward to,  and  I  thought  mebbe  if  I  let  'em  grow 
up  expectin'  —  sort  of  e.xpectin',"  he  modified 
his  statement  —  "to  go  to  college, it  might  be 


a  —  a  sort  o'  somethin',  I  can't  just  think  of 
the  word  — " 

"  An  incentive,  perhaps,"  kindly  suggested 
his  listener. 

"  Yes,  that  's  it  —  an  ///centive  to  be  some- 
thin',  even  if  we  don't  see  the  way  clear  to  the 
college. 

"  1  've  read  and  studied  some  myself,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  touch  of  pardonable  pride, 
"  and  before  the  little  wife  left  me,  we  used  to 
read  together  evenin's ;  she  was  a  school-teacher 
before  we  were  married,"  he  explained,  "  and 
she  always  loved  to  have  a  book  handy. 

"  I  don't  get  much  time  nowadays,"  he  con- 
tinued regretfully,  "  for  these  little  people 
keep  ine  pretty  busy.  You  see,  when  night 
comes,  the  little  '  mother-daughter'  is  too  tired 
to  do  more  than  tumble  into  her  own  little 
bed  " ;  and  he  patted  the  mature  little  face  nes- 
tling close  to  his  arm. 

The  summer  glided  swiftly  by,  and  John 
\\'entworth  had  wandered  many  times  to  the 
humble  little  home  beside  the  sea,  drawn 
thither  as  much  by  the  brave,  noble  character 
which  shone  through  the  fisherman's  rough 
e-xterior  as  by  the  amusement  which  the  chil- 
dren, now  his  sworn  comrades,  always  afforded 
him. 

.\ugust  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  John's 
long  vacation  with  it.  His  weeks  by  the  sea 
had  brought  him  a  wealth  of  e.xperience  sadly 
needed  in  his  lonely  bachelor  life,  and  as  he 
stood  on  the  door-step  of  the  fisherman's  home 
on  his  last  evening,  and  grasped  the  strong,  hard 
hand  extended  to  him,  he  felt  himself  to  be, 
somehow,  a  richer  man  —  even  though,  in  one 
sense,  perhaps,  somewhat  the  poorer  because 
of  the  snug  litde  sum  carefully  tucked  away  in 
the  savings-bank  of  the  large  neighboring  town 
to  be  a  beginning  that  would  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  "  colloge  eggecashun." 


MIKE    DEEHAN'S    SPREE. 


Bv   Mary   Dknsel. 


O'CtALI.agher  Court  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  spot,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine  of  that 
summer  morning.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sun  did  more  harm  than  good,  by  bringing  out 
in  bold  relief  the  old  pots  and  pans,  the  cast-off 
shoes,  the  mud  and  the  mire  of  that  wretched 
lane.  But  one  ray  might  have  blessed  itself 
for  shining,  when  it  darted,  on  the  morning  of 
Labor  Day,  through  a  crack  in  the  shutters 
of  No.  5,  and  fell  full  in  the  face  of  Mike  I)ee- 
han,  who  was  then  sound  asleep. 

Mike's  blue  eyes  opened  in  a  twinkling. 

"Hooray!"  cried  he.  "Sure  1  thought  it 
was  goin'  to  rain,  and  here  's  the  mornin'  as 
bright  as  a  new  pewter  pot.  And  't  is  a  holi- 
day, too!  Lively  wid  breakfast,  mither  dear, 
I  'm  off  on  a  spree  to-day." 

Mike's  "mither"  knew  what  a  "spree" 
meant,  and  with  so  much  kindly  amusement  on 
her  face  that  one  could  forgive  its  many  wrin- 
kles, and  forget  that  her  hair  was — let  us  say  a 
trifle  frowsy,  she  took  down  the  bowl  of  mush 
which  formed  the  morning  meal. 

"  I  'm  goin'  to  my  tailor's  first,  mither,"  said 
Mike,  pulling  on  the  torn  coat  that  served  him 
as  a  jacket.  "  A  feller  must  be  fine  if  he  's  to 
'sociate  with  the  swells,  you  know." 

Mike  gave  a  series  of  knowing  winks,  which 
warmed  his  mother's  heart. 

"  I  sha'n't  be  home  till  late  ;  so  you  '11  have 
a  rousin'  supper." 

Up  the  court  swung  Mike,  his  mother  with 
arms  akimbo  watching  him  from  the  rickety 
door-steps. 

"  Ye  're  either  a  dunce,  or  the  smartest  lad  in 
this  town!"  she  muttered,  and  then  she  turned 
to  chat  widi  Mrs.  Flaherty,  whose  head  had 
popped  out  of  a  neighboring  window  ;  while 
Mike  went  merrily  on  through  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  which  gradually  led  into  broader  and 
straighter  ones. 

Here   he   was   at   last  on    Broadwav,  where 


block  after  block  of  shops  showed  windows  full 
of  tempting  goods. 

"  Here  's  my  place,"  said  Mike,  pausing  be- 
fore a  tailor's  establishment,  where,  through  the 
plate-glass  window,  he  could  gaze  at  the  newest 
styles. 

"  Them  's  the  trousis  for  me,"  he  decided, 
pointing  with  his  forefinger  at  a  pair  of  a  gor- 
geous plaid  material ;  "  an'  that  blue  vest,  an' 
the  coat  on  that  image  in  the  corner.  That  's 
nobby.  I  likes  them  cutaway  coats,  I  do. 
I  'U  take  all  three,"  continued  Mike,  pompously 
addressing  an  imaginary  salesman.  "An'  you 
can  c/iari;c  them.  He  need  n't  think  I  'm  that 
poor  I  have  to  pay  on  the  spot! 

"  My  eye!  won't  I  be  a  swell!  "  he  e.xclaimed 
when  arrayed  in  his  make-believe  new  suit. 
"  Sure  the  folks  at  home  'd  skeerse  know  me! " 

But  when  he  glanced  down,  his  great  brogans 
met  his  view. 

Up  the  street  he  strolled,  and  soon  found  a 
fashionable  shoe-store. 

"  I  '11  take  them  shiny  boots,"  cried  he,  breath- 
lessly, as  he  viewed  them  through  a  window. 
"  Charge  'em.  That  's  the  style!  Now  I  need 
a  flower  for  my  buttonhole." 

Again  Mike  sauntered  slowly  along. 

"A  buttonhole  bokay!"  ordered  he,  reach- 
ing a  florist's  shop.  "  Something  cheerful-like. 
That  's  the  ticket!" 

Mike  chose  a  small  sunflower,  and  then  he 
composed  his  face  into  an  imitation  of  deep 
thought. 

"  I  must  get  some  posies  to  put  on  the  table 
this  evenin'.  Send  'em  to — le'  me  see,  where 
do  I  live?  —  oh.  No.  —  Fifth  .\vener.  Send 
'em  there — an'  charge  'em." 

Here  Mike's  eyes  shone  as  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  go  and  look  up  his  new  quarters. 

When  he  reached  the  number  he  had  chosen, 
he  found  that  No.  —  was  indeed  a  palace  of 
a    house    for    Mike.     Mike's    blue   eves  grew 
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bigger,  and  he  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  as  he 
gazed  at  its  lofty  front. 

"  Now  I  'm  going  to  come  out  of  my  house 
and  go  to  the  the-(7V-ter." 

tllancing  cautiously  around  him,  Mike  crept 
up  the  broad  steps,  and  stood  under  the  arch- 
way of  the  door.  Luckily  the  owners  were  out 
of  town,  and  no  one  spoke  to  the  new  tenant. 

With  a  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  freckled 
face,  Mike  marched  majestically  down  the 
steps  and  spoke  to  the  airy  coachman  who  was 
supposed  to  drive  Mr.  Deehan's  prancing  steeds. 

"  l//vy<7- walking,  to-day.  Take  them  horses 
away,  and  feed  'em  on  oats  and  molasses. 
Here  's  a  hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  the  oats 
—no ;  tell  the  stable-man  to  c/iarge  it.  Jest 
see  them  trotters  rear!  and  how  their  harness 
do  shine!"  exclaimed  Mike  in  ecstasy  as  the 
coach  disappeared  as  noiselessly  as  it  had  come. 

When  Mike  reached  the  theater  a  crowd  of 
people  were  waiting  for  the  matinee. 

"  1  'most  wish  I  had  me  auto,"  Mike  said  to 
himself,  as,  in  spite  of  his  importance,  he  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  dodge  hither  and  thither 
among  the  swift-moving  equipages.  "  I  '11 
stay  out  here  awhile." 

He  leaned  against  the  building,  carelessly 
toying  with  a  cane  wliicli,  although  he  had  for- 
gotten to  buy  one,  was  somehow  in  his  hand. 
To  the  unaided  eye  it  bore  a  semblance  to  a 
common  switch ;  but  Mike  knew  that  a  gold 
dog's-head  was  its  handle,  that  it  was  made  of 
the  rarest  wood,  and  had  cost  dollars  and 
dollars. 

Mike  would  fain  have  gazed  at  the  young 
ladies  who  were  going  in  at  the  theater  door; 
but  so  beautiful  were  their  garments,  so  lovely 
were  the  faces  under  those  big  hats  with  their 
long  feathers,  that  he  was  utterly  abashed,  and 
felt  more  like  falling  on  his  knees  before  them. 
He  hardly  raised  his  eyes  until  they  all  had 
passed. 

But  when  he  fairly  opened  his  eye.s  he  closed 
tlicm  again,  that  he  might  transport  himself  to 
the  enchanted  spot  within  the  theater.  He 
strained  his  ears  to  catch  even  one  squeak  of 
the  violins,  and  once  or  twice  clapped  his  hands 
softly  to  join  in  the  applause. 

But  this  was  really  more  than  Mike  could 
bear.     He  hungered  and  thirsted  to  see  that 


play  with  his  bodily  eyes.  He  would  have  for- 
feited all  his  make-believe  grandeur  for  one 
solid  fifty-cent  piece. 

"  I  guess  I  '11  move  on,"  sighed  he,  mourn- 
fully.  "  It 's  one  too  many  for  me  to  stay  this 
side  of  that  door.  Besides,"— as  his  face 
cleared, — "  it  's  high  time  I  was  down  on  Wall 
Street,  a-tendin'  to  my  cash  business." 

Arrived  in  \\'all  Street,  Mike  tucked  himself 
in  a  cozy  nook  just  outside  a  large  banking- 
house,  and  "  opened  his  office." 

"  Plenty  o'  bonds  this  way,"  said  In-  in  a 
whisper,  pretending  to  address  a  portly  gentle- 
man who  was  stepping  from  his  coupe.  "  A 
few  shares  left  in  the  elevated  railroad!  I  '11 
sell  'em  to  you  for  the  lowest  price.  lUit  you 
must  speak  up  sharj)!" 

Business  proved  to  be  so  brisk  that  Mike  was 
kept  busy  for  fully  quarter  of  an  hour.  His 
brain  was  quite  reeling  with  fatigue ;  and  when 
he  was  obliged  to  telephone  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  wished  to  know  llie  low- 
est figure  at  whicli  he  could  sell  certain  securi- 
ties, it  did  seem  as  if  the  cares  of  the  nation 
rested  on  Mike's  shoulders. 

"  I  'm  'most  wore  out  with  so  majiy  jobs!" 
said  he,  languidly.  "  Guess  I  '11  go  and  get 
lunch.     Here,  you,  there!      Stop!" 

This  last  order  was  to  his  coachman,  who  (the 
horses  having  finished  their  oats)  hajipened  to 
be  passing  down  Wall  Street  without  seeing  his 
master.  Indeed,  Mike  was  forced  to  pursue 
his  equipage.  Having  caught  uj)  with  the 
coach,  he  preferred — much  preferred — to  ride 
behind,  with  his  legs  dangling  down. 

"  A  heap  more  comfor'ble  tlian  being  jammed 
inside.  An'  I  'm  glad  o'  the  chance  to  give 
those  two  coves  a  lift  uptown." 

The  "  coves,"  one  an  elderly  nian  with  white 
hair,  the  other  his  son  just  come  from  Paris, 
were  graciously  permitted  to  give  their  orders 
to  the  driver  as  though  in  their  own  carriage. 

"Make  yourselves  to  home!"  begged  Mike, 
blissfully  swinging  his  feet  until  the  coach  came 
near  a  restaurant.  "  Farewell,"  said  Mike,  kiss- 
ing his  hand  to  his  guests  inside,  who,  not 
noticing  the  salute,  failed  to  return  the  cour- 
tesv.  "  Farewell ;  keep  my  hack  as  long  as  you 
please.  I  believe  I  '11  step  off  here.   Hi — i — /  /  " 

This  exclamation  was  caused  bv  Mike's  sit- 
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ting  suddenly  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  having  omitted  to  order  his  coachman 
to  stop. 

But  who  minds  a  trifling  trouble?  Not  Mike. 
He  paused  before  the  restaurant,  ordering  one 
dainty  after  another,  spelling  out  their  names 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  and,  as  usual,  charging 
everything ;  and  when  his  banquet  was  ended, 
he  Hstened,  in  much  awe,  to  the  conversation  of 
two  men  who  evidently  had  just  dined. 

"  Frightful  dyspepsia.  I  can't  enjoy  any- 
thing," said  one,  with  a  rueful  face. 

"  You  eat  too  rich  food,"  answered  the  other. 


[Aug. 
>v  the  stranger's  words 


Mike,  deeply  impressed 
and  manner. 

"  Now  I  've  just  time  to  buy  a  present  for  mi- 
ther ;  to  skip  down  to  the  pier  and  tell  the  cap'n 
of  my  ocean  steamer  not  to  start  if  there  's  a 
fog ;  and  to  see  if  they  have  sent  the  can  of 
apple-sarce  for  the  rich  old  party  uptown. 

An  hour  later,  Mike  appeared,  fresh  and 
smiling,  at  his  home  in  O'Gallagher  Court. 

"  Thought  I  'd  come  home,"  he  announced. 
"  Gittin'  dark.  Stars  all  out.  And  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you,  here  's  a  gold  watch  for  you, 
mither,  an'  a  shawl,  an'  a  couple  o'  pins." 


MR.    MICHAEL    DEEHAN    OS    HIS   WAY   TO  TELL  THE   CAPTAIN   OF    HIS        OCEAN    STEAMER 
NOT   TO   START   IF  THERE  'S   A   FOG." 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt.     But  that  's  to  be         The  pins  were  real,  for   ^like  had  luckily 
expected  of  one  in  my  station."  found  them  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  So  rich  he  has  to  be  unhealthy!  "  meditated         "  The  shawl  's  illigint.     Red  an'  green,  ain't 
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it,  Micky?"  cried  his  mother,  pretending  to 
examine  it. 

"  An'  blue  an'  yeller,"  added  Mike. 

"  Sure  enough.    Blue  an'  yelier,"  she  echoed. 

"  Now  for  our  rousin'  old  supper,  mither!  " 

The  remains  of  the  morning's  mush  and  mo- 
lasses graced  the  three-legged  table. 

"Splendid  pie!"  said  Mike,  smacking  his 
lips  over  his  saucer.  "Now  some  stuffed  tur- 
key, and  stuffing." 

Down  on  his  saucer  came  more  mush. 

"An'  some  blue  monge,"  said  Mike,  pouring 
on  molasses. 

"An'  some  herring?"  suggested  .Mrs.  Uee- 
han,  chuckling. 

"  An'  iysters,  an'  ice-cream,  an'  orange-jelly," 
added  Mike,  gaily. 

"  An'  enough  cake  to  make  you  squeal  all 
night  with  the  nightmare  ?  " 

"  Yes,  an'  coffee,  an'  choc'late-camels,  an' 
duck,  an'  more  pie  an'  cranberry-sauce,"  said 
Mike,  stowing  away  the  mush  at  a  great  rate. 
"  I  declare  I  never  eat  such  a  supper,  mither. 
Seems  's  if  I  was  full  clean  up  from  my  toes. 


Now  I  '11  go  to  sleep  on  my  iv'ry  bed  with  the 
velvet  quilt  on.  Ye  need  n't  mind  if  I  groan  a 
bit,  mither.     It  's  only  dyspepsy." 

Mike  gave  a  final  grin  at  his  sympathizing 
parent,  and  then  went  to  his  humble  couch, 
wrapping  himself  in  the  frayed  coverlet. 

"Such  a  grand  time  as  I  've  had  of  it! 
Sitc/i  a  spree!  But  I  'm  dead  beat  now.  So 
ugstinguish  the  electric  light,  Mis'  Deehan," 
said  he,  and  his  mother  nearly  fell  from  her 
chair  for  laughing,  as  she  blew  out  the  solitary 
tallow  dip  which  served  to  make  darkness  visi- 
ble in  No.  5. 

A  few  groans  came  from  the  victim  of  dys- 
pepsia ("  so  rich  that  he  had  to  be  unhealthy  "), 
but  they  speedily  changed  to  sounds  which 
strongly  suggest  slumber.  Happy  Mike  Dee- 
han had  floated  into  the  land  of  dreams.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  were  as  cheerful  as  his  wak- 
ing fancies. 

And — who  knows?  perhaps  Mike's  dreams 
of  happiness  will  come  true.  For  Mike  was  a 
bright,  hard-working  lad,  with  push  and  energy 
enough  to  earn  himself  a  place  in  the  world. 


'what   shall  1   do '^      1   'vE    hoKOOTTEN    MY   DOLLY's  NAME  !  * 
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The  circus  had  put  up  its  tents  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  under  the  trees  which  bordered  the 
highroad. 

It  was  summer,  and  the  air  was  strong  and 
fresh ;  the  birds  twittered  joyfully  in  the  branches, 
and  the  leaves  whispered  lightly,  fanned  by  the 
sea-breeze. 

Every  one  felt  lazy  and  happy ;  it  was  good 
to  be  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  winter  was  still 
far  away. 

The  animals  in  their  cages  grew  restless  ;  the 
birds,  the  sunshine,  and  the  air  were  calling  to 
them,  and  they  longed  to  answer  and  to  come 
out.  But,  alas !  they  were  prisoners,  taken 
away  from  their  own  world  to  be  forever  shut 
up  and  shown  in  a  circus.  The  brown  bear 
grew  sulky,  and  the  monkey  spiteful. 

"  I  'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  and  take  a  run 
in  the  woods,"  said  the  bear  to  the  monkey. 

'•  I  'm  with  you,"  Jacko  answered ;  "  but 
how  can  we  manage  it  ?  " 

"  That  's  simple  enough,"  said  Bruin.  "  I 
can  easily  pull  up  my  stake.  No  one  knows  how 
strong  I  am,  because  I  've  always  been  content 
to  stay  here  and  be  quiet.  Then  I  can  break 
your  little  chain  for  you,  if  you  wish  to  come, 
and  we  '11  go  off  and  have  a  fine  time."  And 
Bruin  began  to  tug  at  his  chain. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  whispered  Jacko.  "The 
master  is  too  near  us  just  now  ;  wait  till  he  goes 
away." 

Jacko  kept  his  eyes  wide  open,  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  should  see  them  when  they  left. 
Some  one  was  always  lingering  about,  and  no 
good  chance  offered  itself. 

"  We  'd  better  wait  till  after  dark,"  he  sug- 


gested ;  "  then,  when  they  're  all  sleeping,  we  can 
sneak  out." 

The  brown  bear  was  impatient,  but  as  he 
knew  Jacko  had  a  reputation  for  being  sharp- 
witted,  he  decided  to  take  his  advice. 

"  And  then,  too,  we  '11  have  our  dinner  by 
waiting,"  added  the  monkey,  "  and  it  's  always 
pleasanter  to  make  sure  of  that ;  one  never  knows 
what  may  happen,  and  a  full  stomach  is  better 
than  an  empty  one." 

Here  the  giraffe,  who  had  been  listening, 
spoke  up :  "  I  '11  go  along  too." 

'•  The  more  the  merrier,"  answered  Bruin. 

But  Jacko  did  n't  seem  quite  to  like  the  idea. 
"  If  we  go  in  a  crowd  we  're  sure  to  be  seen 
and  brought  back,"  he  suggested.  "  Now,  Bruin 
and  I  can  hide  easily,  or  get  up  into  a  tree, 
but  you  can't,  and  you  're  so  long,  and  so  — 
well,  conspicuous." 

"  But  I  'm  thin.  I  can  get  behind  a  tree, 
even  if  I  can't  cHmb  one,"  pleaded  the  giraffe. 

"Come  along;  that  's  all  right,"  said  the 
genial  bear;  "we  '11  get  along  somehow." 

Jacko  still  looked  doubtful,  but  as  people 
always  called  monkeys  selfish  he  did  n't  like 
to  say  anything  more. 

By  and  by  along  came  Jules  the  groom  with 
dinner,  and  for  a  while  the  animals  crunched 
and  munched  away  quietly,  looking  as  innocent 
as  possible.  Bruin  now  wanted  to  take  a  nap ; 
he  no  longer  felt  that  craving  for  liberty  and 
adventure.  But  the  energetic  monkey  insisted 
that  if  they  were  going  to  run  away  they  must 
do  it  at  once,  while  the  men  were  eating  their 
dinner.  The  bear  was  lazy,  but  as  it  was  he 
who  had  first  proposed  the  plan  he  could  n't 
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very  well  give  it  up  so  soon.  So,  with  a  vigor- 
ous jerk,  he  soon  had  his  stake  out  of  the  ground 
and  dangling  at  the  end  of  his  chain.  Next 
he  quickly  set  free  the  monkey,  then  hit  in  two 
the  giraffe's  rope. 

Quietly  and  cautiously  they  stole  out  among 
the  wagons,  and,  once  clear  of  these,  struck  out 
for  the  wood.  Being  under  cover  of  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  they  started  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 


ilMi 


"THE  GIRAFFE   SPOKE    UP:    *I  'lL  CO  ALONG  TOO. 

"  Hold  on,"  cried  the  monkey,  who  was  being 
left  behind.     "  You  two  are  in  a  great  hurry." 

The  bear  had  just  been  thinking  the  same 
thing  about  the  giraffe. 

"  Here;  let  cr.e  ride,  and  then  I  '11  have  time 
to  think  of  what  we  must  do  ne.xt,"  suggested 
Jacko,  hopping  up  on  the  bear's  back. 

.'\fter  trotting  this  way  for  a  mile,  Bruin  began 
to  wonder  if  it  was  n't  time  to  rest.  "  This  is 
harder  work  than  the  circus,"  he  said. 

So  they  stopped  under  a  big  tree.  The  bear 
sat  down  puffing. 

"  Hot  work,  this  foot-racing,"  he  panted. 


'•  Just  in  my  line,"  murmured  the  giraffe,  still 
fresh  and  cool,  as  he  began  nibblirig  and  munch- 
ing the  young  leaves  above  him. 

"  Any  nuts  up  there  ?  "  asked  Jacko. 
"  Climb  up  my  neck  and  see,"  answered  the 
giraffe. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  "  It  's  a  chest- 
nut-tree," said  Jacko,  from  the  branches,  "  but 
the  chestnuts  seem  to  be  rather  scarce." 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  " 
asked  liruin,  impatiently. 

"  I  see  a  bright  light  over 
there,"  said  Jacko,  from  the  tree. 
"  Let  's  go  and  rcconnoiter ;  w  c 
may  find  chickens  —  that  's  in 
your  line." 

So  off  our  heroes  started  in 
the  direction  of  the  light. 

"  I  can't  see  any  light,  though," 
said  the  bear. 

■'  That  's  because  you  're  too 
short,"  said  the  giraffe.  "  I  can 
see  it  easily.  It  is  n't  such  a 
bad  thing  to  be  so  long,  after 
all." 

"  That  's  so,"  said  Bruin. 
"I    did    n't   think   of    that," 
added   the   monkey,   who   now 
admitted    the    giraffe's    advan- 
tages. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  farm- 
yard ;  beyond,  in  the  house,  the 
light  was  burning.  The  monkey 
climbed  over  the  fence  to  ex- 
plore. 

Presently     he     came     back. 

"  Cabbages,    turnips,    chickens, 

and  bees ! "  was  the  report  he  brought.     Tiie 

bear  licked  his  chops;  his  run  had  given  him  a 

fresh  appetite. 

"  I  like  cabbages,"  said  the  giraffe. 
They  went  around  the  fence,  looking  for  an 
opening.  Finding  none,  the  bear  lost  patience. 
"  I  '11  make  one,"  he  said,  and  at  once  began 
tearing  down  the  boards.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  three  were  making  themselves  at  home  in 
the  garden. 

"  Try  a  cabbage,"  said  Bruin  to  the  giraffe,  as 
he  sat  on  his  haunches,  comfortably  munching. 
"Turnip-tops  are  n't  bad,"  said  the  giraffe. 
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The  bear  at  last  found  the  bees,  and  nosed 
around  the  hive ;  impatient  to  get  at  the  honey, 
hj  upset  it  with  a  blow  of  his  paw.  The  giraffe 
and  monkey,  quietly  munching, 
stood  looking  on.  Suddenly  from 
oLi  t  the  overturned  hive  swarmed 
a  myriad  of  bees.  In  a  mo-  " 
ment  our  vagabonds  were  covered 
with  them,  and  the  bees  were  sting- 
ing furiously. 

"Ow!  ow!"  yelled  the  monkey, 
skipping  off  as  fast  as  he  could  scam- 
per; the  giraffe  jumped  and  kicked, 

luit  he  could  n't        

get  away  from 
the  stings ;  and 
Bruin,  quite  up- 
set, rolled  on  the 
ground,  groaning 
and  desperately 
jiawing  his  nose 
and  ears.  Then 
they  all  beat  a 
retreat  so  as  to 
talk  it  over. 

"  See  here, 
Bruin,"- declared 
Jacko ;  "  if  that 
is  all  you  know 
about  bees,  you 
must  hunt  them 
alone  after  this. 
I  've  had  quite 
enough." 

"  But  the  honey  is  so  very  good,"  pleaded 
Bruin,  with  his  mouth  full. 

'■  That  may  be,  but  it  costs  too  dear,"  sighed 
the  giraffe,  rubbing  his  nose  and  neck  against 
a  tree. 

"  It  's  so  long  since  I  've  hunted  that  I  sup- 
pose I  'm  rather  clumsy,"  apologized  the  bear, 
poking  his  no.se  in  the  ground  to  cool  it. 

"  Let  us  try  the  chickens,"  suggested  Jacko; 
"  they  can't  sting,  anyway." 

So  they  cautiously  stole  around  to  the  coop. 
The  bear  tore  down  the  side,  and  the  mon- 
key nimbly  seized  a  couple  of  sleepy  chickens 
and  passed  them  out.  But  the  other  fowls, 
now  awake,  .set  up  a  great  cackling,  and  the 
cock  loudly  gave  the  alarm  by  crowing. 


THE    CHESTNUTS    SEEM    TO    BE    RATHEK    SCARCE 
SAID   JACKO."       (SEE    PAGE   923  ) 


"  Enough  of  your  racket,"  shouted  the  mon- 
key, knocking  the  noisy  cock  from  his  perch. 
But  he  only  crowed  the  louder  for  that. 

"  I  don't  think 
all  this  noise  is 
very  good  for 
us,"  suggested 
the   bear. 

Scarcely  had 
the  words  es- 
caped him  when 
he  heard  the  far- 
mer cry : 

"  Hi,  chicken- 
thieves!"  then 
bang  I  went  a 
gun. 

"  Oh,  me  !  oh, 
"  exclaimed 
Jacko.  "I  'm 
killed  outright." 
But  there  was 
no  time  for  talk, 
and  so  the  par- 
ty rushed  away 
through  the  fence 
to  the  wood. 

"  Now     I    'm 
stung  with  a  ven- 
geance," grunted 
the     bear,     who 
had    received    a 
good  part  of  the 
charge  of  shot. 
"  And  I  feel  like  a  sieve,"  .sobbed  the  chatter- 
ing monkey.      "  Oh,   I  don't  want  any  more 
bees  or  chickens! " 

"I  did  n't  get  much,"  said  the  giraffe,  "be- 
cause I  'm  so  thin.  I  see  it  's  a  good  thing  to 
be  thin  sometimes." 

And  now  thev  rested  again  in  a  quiet  place 
to  talk  it  over. 

"We  're  free  enough,"  said  the  monkey,  "but 
don't  seem  to  be  having  such  a  good  time  as  I 
thought  we  should.  Perhaps  the  circus  is  n't 
such  a  bad  place,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  discouraged,"  answered  the 
bear;  "we  '11  have  some  fun  yet." 

Feeling  tired  and  rather  shaken  up  after  all 
this  excitement,  they  comfortably  settled  down 
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for  a  nap,  and  were  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  birds  twittering  above  them. 

'•  Is  n't  it  breakfast-time?"  suggested  Bruin. 

"  Let 's  look  about  and  see  if  we  can  find  any- 
thing," said  Jacko. 

As  there  did  n't  seem  to  be  much  to  eat  in 
the  wood,  except  for  the  giraffe,  who  never  com- 
l)lained,  they  sneaked  in  close  to  the  village. 
From  the  back  kitchen  of  a  house  came  a  savory 
odor  of  hot  breakfast. 

"  Ah,  that  smells  good,"  said  tiie  bear,  hun- 
grily. Without  more  ado  he  ran  up  to  the  door 
and  looked  in.  "  No  one  here,"  he  called  to 
the  others. 

This  was  indeed  good  luck.  In  they  went  — 
that  is,  the  monkey  and  the  bear;  for  the  giraffe 
was  too  tall  for  the  door,  so  he  reached  in 
through  the  window.  Warm  bread  and  milk 
were  set  upon  the  table;  the 
farmer's  wife  had  gone  out  to 
call  the  workmen. 

"  This  is  better  than  circus 
food,"  suggested  Bruin. 

"  Yes ;  things  are  going  better 
this  morning,"  answered  the 
monkey. 

"  Pass  that  bread,  please,"  said 
the  giraffe,  poking  his  head 
through  the  window ;  and  life 
seemed  bright  and  gay  again  for 
the  escaped  prisoners. 

But  alas  !  shadows  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  sunlight,  for  just  as 
they  were  feeling  comfortably 
at  home  the  farmer's  wife  came 
back.  She  put  her  head  in  the 
door,  and  set  up  a  howl  of  terror. 

"  Hello,  what  's  up  now  ?  " 
said  the  bear.  "  Perhaps  we  'd 
better  be  moving." 

But  they  did  n't  move  quick 
enough  ;  for  soon  the  farm- 
hands, armed  with  pitchforks 
and  clubs,  came  clamoring  u]) 
to  the  house. 

The  giraffe  ai  the  first  alarm  ran  for  the 
shelter  of  the  wood,  soon  followed  by  the  mon- 
key. But  the  bear  was  slower,  and,  as  he 
started  to  join  his  comrades,  was  pelted  with 
stones   and   hammered    with    clubs,  while  the 
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dogs  bit  savagely  at  him.  He  had  to  turn  and 
fight,  from  time  to  time,  to  jjrotect  himself 
The  dog  he  upset  with  a  swinging  blow  of 
his  great  paw ;  and  as  the  men  dared  not  ap- 
proach too  near,  he  escaped  the  pitchforks.  But 
he  could  not  dodge  the  stones,  and  received 
many  a  severe  blow  before  reaching  the  trees. 
Once  there,  he  took  to  his  legs  and  ran  as  he 
had  never  run  before. 

Deep  in  the  wood  he  found  the  giraffe,  pam- 
ing  and  terrifietl,  waiting  for  him. 
"  Where  's  Jacko  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Up  here,  where  there  are  n't  any  men  with 
sticks,"  called  the  monkey  from  overhead,  slowly 
coming  down  to  join  the  others. 

"Now,"  .said  the  bear,  "this  kind  of  thing 
won't  do :  something  is  wrong.  Here  I  am, 
already  half  full  of  shot,  my  nose  all  swelled 
from  bee-stings,  and  my  head 
and  back  lame  from  the  stones 
which  have  hit  me." 

"And  I,  too,  have  shot  in 
me,  and  I  was  stung,"  wailed 
the  unhappy  monkey. 

"  I  'm  still  all  right,"  said  the 
giraffe,  with  its  gentle  smile. 

••  Well,  we  can't  go  on  in 
ihis  way,"  continued  the  bear; 
•  there  's  no  pleasure  in  it.  We 
might  better  be  in  the  circus. 
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THEV  RESTED  AGAIN  IN  A  QUIET  PLACE  TO  TALK  IT  OVER. 

Jacko,  you  are  clever;  can't  you  fi.\  up  things 
better,  so  that  we  won't  get  knocked  about  and 
abused  every  time  we  try  to  get  something  to 
eat  ?  People  who  came  to  see  us  in  the  circus 
used  to  give  us  buns  and  sugar,  and  were  friendly. 


THE    RUNAWAYS. 
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But  here  they  shoot  at  us  and  club  us.     What 's     and  get  what  you  want ;  people  will  take  you 
the  matter?     Why  are  they  so  changeable  ?"        for  a  man  if  you  dress  yourself  up  like  one." 

Jacko  scratched  his  head  and  tried  to  look  The  bear  still  looked  doubtful,  but,  as  the 
wise ;  but  he  could  n't  find  any  ideas,  and  said  giraffe  also  thought  well  of  the  scheme,  finally 
he  'd  need  more  time  to  think  about  it.  agreed  to  try  it.     So  Jacko  helped  him  to  put 

As  Bruin  was  thirsty  after  his  lively  run,  he  on  the  man's  trousers,  slipping  the  suspenders 
proposed  that  they  go  and  look  for  water.    The\'    o\er  his  shoulders. 

had  n't  gone  far  when  they  heard  the  sound  of        "  But  the  trousers  are  much  too  long  in  the 
a  brook.     As  they  came  out  of  the  wood,  what    legs,"  objected  the  bear. 

should  they  see  but  a  man  swimming  in  a  large        "  We  can  roll  them  up,"  said  Jacko.     So  he 
pool  formed  by  the  brook.  rolled  them  up  at  the  bottom.     They  were  too 

"  I  'm  off,"  cried  Jacko.  '•  \\'e  '11  be  shot  at  tight  to  button  around  the  waist,  but  the  mon- 
or  stoned  again."  key 

But  Bruin  was  feeling  angry,  and  said  he  'd 
have  a  drink,  man  or  no  man ;  so  he  started 
down  the  bank  to  the  water. 

The  swimmer,  hearing  a  rustle,  turned,  and, 
catching  sight  of  the  bear,  leaped  out  of  the 
water  in  terror,  running  up  the  opposite  bank, 
and  leaving  his  clothes  behind  him. 

"  Now,  I  've  got  an  idea,"  cried  Jacko,  pick- 
ing up  the  clothes.  "  I  '11  dress  up  as  they  used 
to  fix  me  in  the  circus ;  then  the  people  will  give 
me  things,  and  we  can  get  along  in  that  way." 

But  the  trou- 
sers were  too 
big ,  and 
though  he 
tried  in  every 
way,  he  could 
n't  keep  them 
on.  He  was 
sorely  disap- 
pointed, the 
idea  was  such 
a  clever  one, 
but  he  could 
n't  make  it 
work. 

At  last  he 
thought  of  an- 
other scheme. 
"  You  might 
dress  up.  Bru- 
in ;  they  '11  fit 
you, —  you  're 


said    that    did   n't    ,..  matter,  the  blouse 

would  cover 
them.  Next 
the  blouse  was 
put  over  Bru- 
in's head ;  the 
sleeves  were 
too  long,  so 
Jacko  rolled 
them  up,  too. 
Next  the  cap ; 
this  he  fas- 
tened on  by 
letting  out  the 
strap  till  it 
went  around 
Bruin's  chin. 
Then  he  stood 
back,  delight- 
ed with  his 
work.  "  Looks 
just  like  a  man, 
does  n't  he  ?  " 
he  appealed  to 
the  giraffe. 

The  giraffe 
thought  he  did 
—"just  like." 

'•  But  my 
face  is  far  too 
black,"  said 
Bruin,  who  did 
not  like  it  all. 

"  Oh,     no," 
bigger  than  I  am, — and  I  '11  show  you  just  how."    protested  the  monkey  ;  "  lots  of  men  have  whis- 
But  Bruin  was  n't  enthusiastic;  he  said  bears    kers  and  look  exacdy  like  that.     You  look  like 
never  wore  suits  of  clothes,  even  in  the  circus.       a  sailor  from  abroad." 

Jacko  insisted.    "  You  can  go  into  the  houses         "  But  I  can't  keep  those  shoes  on." 


'LIFE    SEEMED    BRIGHT    AND   GAY    AGAIN    FOR    THE    ESCAPED 
PRISONERS."       (SEE    PAGE    925  ) 
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"Well,  you  can  wear  the  stockings;  there 
used  to  be  a  man  about  the  circus  who  went 
around  in  his  stockings.  'l"hat  '11  be  all  right," 
said  the  monkey,  encouragingly. 

When  he  was  dressed,  Jacko  nimbly  skipped 
off  a  few  paces,  to  see  the  effect.  '•  Vou  must 
walk  on  your  hind  legs  all  the  time,"  he  recom- 
mended ;  "  that  's  the  way  the  men  do." 

Bruin  looked  very  funny  in  his  clothes,  with 
his  cap  slipping  down  over  one  ear.  The 
giraffe   grinned,  but   said   nothing. 

"  Well,  now  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
asked  the  bear,  who  was  getting 
used  to  his  clothes,  and  who  began 
to  feel  that  he  did  look  like  a  man, 
in  spite  of  his  first  doubts. 

"  We  '11  go  back  to  town,"  said 
Jacko,  "and  try  the  scheme." 

So  off  they  started  toward  the  vil- 
lage. Occasionally  one  leg  of  the 
trousers  would  unroll  and  get  wound 
around  the  bear's  foot,  sending  him 
sprawling.  At  last  he  got  tired  of 
walking  upright,  and  dropped  down 
on  all  fours. 

"  I  can  stand  up  when  we  come 
to  a  house,"  he  said.  "  It  's  too 
hard  work  here." 

But  now  the  blouse  got  around 
his  fore  paws  and  upset  him,  and 
the  cap  slipped  down  on  his  nose 
and  he  could  n't  see.  "  I  'm  glad 
I  'm  not  a  man,"  he  said.    "Clothes  "briin 

certainly  are  a  terrible  nuisance." 

Jacko  straightened  up  the  cap  and  gave  him 
a  new  start,  and  at  last  they  succeeded  in  getting 
near  the  village. 

'•  Now,"  said  the  monkey,  '•  I  '11  take  your 
hand,  and  we  '11  go  in  together.  We  can 
have  some  fun,  anyway,  for  we  '11  fool  these 
people." 

••  I  don't /<'<'/ just  like  a  man,"  said  the  bear. 
"How  do  I  look?" 

"Just  like  the  boss  of  the  circus,  for  all  the 
world,"  Jacko  assured  him. 

This  gave  Bruin  confidence,  and  he  stepped 
boldly  out  into  the  street,  with  Jacko  by  his 
side.  The  giraffe  stayed  behind  and  looked 
on.  It  was  getting  toward  dusk,  so  no  one 
noticed  them.     The  first  house  they  came  to 


was  a  pastry-.shop,  and  the  window  was  filled 
with  many  delicious  brown  pies  and  cakes. 

"  Here  's  luck,"  said  the  bear.     "  I  '11  have 
that  nice  big  one,"  and  he  reached  for  it. 

But  crash ! 
went  the  glass. 
Bruin  did  n't 
know  anything 
about  windows, 
and  so  had  put 


LOOKED  VERY  FUNNY  IN   HIS  CLOTHES,    WITH    HIS  CAP  SLIPPING 
DOW.N  OVER  O.SE  EAR." 

his  paw  through  the  pane.  He  was  very  much 
surprised,  but  had  n't  time  to  make  a  remark 
before  he  heard  the  baker's  wife  cry :  "  Oh,  the 
thief! " 

.\nd  the  next  thing  he  knew  she  had  given 
him  a  terrible  whack  on  the  head  with  the 
broom-handle.  Then  she  rushed  out  and 
caught  him  by  the  collar. 

"  You  vagabond,  you  '11  go  to  jail  for  this  !  " 
But  here  she  caught  sight  of  Bruin's  face.  "  A 
bear  1 "  she  cried,  and  dropped  to  the  ground : 
she  had  fainted  from  fright. 

"  I  guess  that  woman  's  gone  to  sleep,"  said 
Bruin,  wonderingly. 

"  She  was  wide  awake  a  minute  ago,"  said 
Jacko;  "it  certainly  is  very  remarkable." 
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"  What  did  she  hit  me  on  the  head  for,  I 
wonder,"  muttered  the  bear,  rubbing  the  bruised 
spot. 

But  here  the  baker's  wile  came  out  of  her 
faint.  She  started  up,  shouting  loudly  for  help, 
and  dashed  down  the  street. 

"  Now,  that  's  just  the  way  the  other  woman 
did  this  morning,"  suggested  the  bear.  "Things 
went  wrong  then,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
things  are  going  wrong  again." 

And  things  did  go  wrong ;  for  pretty  soon 
down  the  street  came  the  whole  village.  The 
alarm  had  spread  that  a  bear  was  at  large. 
The  dogs  sat  up  a  furious  barking. 

"  There  's  a  man  with  a  gun  again,"  cried 
Jacko.     "  Let  's  run." 

But  the  dogs  were  soon  barking  around  them. 
Jacko  picked  up  the  cakes  and  biscuits  and 
pelted  the  noisy  dogs;  but  they  only  barked 
the  louder.     And  then  the  men  appeared. 

"  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  when  we  left 
our  circus,"  sorrowfully  said  Bruin,  as  he 
cuflfed  the  troublesome  dogs  to  keep  them  from 
biting  his  legs. 

The  men  were  afraid  to  approach  the  bear, 
but  they  poked  at  him  with  long  sticks,  which 
worried  him,  for  while  he  was  defending  him- 
self from  these  the  dogs  would  rush  in  and  bite 
him.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  legs  of  his 
trousers  came  unrolled  and  fell  about  his  feet, 
and  he  began  to  have  a  hard  time. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  man  with 
the  gun.  He  made  a  dash  through  the  shop, 
with  Jacko  after  him.  And  the  dogs  came,  too. 
Straight  out  through  the  back  window  he  leaped, 
carrying  with  him  a  heap  of  flower-pots.  Clatter 
and  crash !  down  they  came  together  in  the 
court.  Up  jumped  Bruin  and  ran  —  anywhere 
to  get  away;  right  into  a  stable  door  he  darted. 
But  a  donkey  had  seen  him  coming,  and 
kicked  out  with  both  heels,  sending  the  poor 
bear  rolling  out,  nearly  as  fast  as  he  had  gone  in. 


'•  I  'II  never  play  man  again,"  he  groaned  as 
he  picked  himself  up. 

But  he  had  n't  much  time  to  spare  for  groan- 
ing, for  already  the  men  and  dogs  had  come 
around  the  house  and  were  looking  for  him. 
The  fence  was  high,  but  he  clambered  over  it, 
in  spite  of  the  hampering  blouse  and  trousers. 
Once  over,  he  put  his  best  foot  forward  to  get 
to  the  wood. 

"  Phew  !  "  he  puffed  as  he  sat  down  to  rest. 
"  That 's  enough  for  me." 

Hearing  a  crackling  in  the  bushes,  he  jumped 
up  and  stood  on  his  guard. 

"  Well,  you  can  run  pretty  fast  when  you  're 
in  a  hurry,"  said  the  giraffe,  appearing.  "  I  've 
been  trying  to  catch  you  since  you  left  town. 
Did  you  have  a  good  time  ?  " 

"  See  here,"  said  Bruin,  grimly  ;  "  if  you  think 
this  is  a  good  time  for  joking  you  make  a  mis- 
take. And,"  he  added,  "  I  've  had  enough  of 
being  free.  Liberty  may  be  a  good  thing,  but 
it  's  much  too  wearing.  I  'm  going  back  to 
the  circus." 

"  Wait  for  me,"  squeaked  a  panting  voice 
from  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree.  It 
was  Jacko.  "  I  guess  I  don't  care  as  much  for 
being  free  as  I  did;  it  's  too  exciting." 

"  Well,  I  can't  stay  out  here  all  alone,"  put  in 
the  giraffe.  "  I  suppose  I  '11  have  to  go  back, 
too." 

"  Here,  Jacko,  take  off  these  rags,"  .said  the 
bear,  "  and  the  ne.xt  time  anybody  wants  to 
play  man,  I  won't  be  the  one." 

"  But  the  idea  was  such  a  good  one,"  pro- 
tested Jacko;  "only,  somehow  we  had  no  luck." 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  three  .set  off  to  hunt  for 
the  circus.  Bruin  was  feeling  sore  and  stift',  and 
Jacko  was  very  quiet ;  but  the  giraffe  was  as 
calm  and  dignified  as  ever. 

Just  before  dawn  they  found  their  old  home, 
and  stole  quietly  in,  feeling  that  perhaps  they 
were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  enjoy  liberty. 
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By  Eric  Parker. 


The  King  of  Unsergarten 
Went  forth  to  fight  the  foe; 

He  took  with  him  his  trumpet, 
His  shield  and  sword  and  bow. 

Along  the  gravel  pathway 

And  round  the  lawn  he  passed; 

He  stopped  at  even.-  comer 
.\nd  blew  a  fearful  blast. 

His  quiver  and  his  buckler 
He  brandished  in  the  breeze; 

He  shot  a  score  of  arrows 
Into  the  ambush  trees. 


THE    KING    OK    UNSERGARTEX. 
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"AND    BLEW    A    KKAKKl'L    BLAST." 

The  King  of  Unsergarten, 

When  that  the  war  was  done, 

His  wooden  sword  beside  him. 
Lay  sleeping  in  the  sun. 


ISABEt>t<>!WDAILIl- 


A    PRUDENT    MAID. 


Miss  Dorothy  Dot,  before  going  to  wade,  Till  her  little  tin  bucket  is  full  to  the  brim. 

Takes  her  little  tin  bucket  and  little  tin  spade,    "  With  this  sand  we  can  build  us  a  little  dry  spot 
And  Bobbie  and  she  work  away  with  a  vim  If  the  ocean  's  too  wet,"  says  Miss  Dorothy  Dot. 

Harriot  Brewer  Ster/im;. 


CURIOSITY. 


I  SAW  the  fog  shut  out  the  hills, 

The  clouds  shut  out  the  sky. 
I  slipped  my  pony  from  the  barn, 

And  galloped  off — to  spy! 
For  I  have  read  in  books,  and  know 

That  curious  things  occur 
When  mists  go  trailing  down  the  way 

And  all  the  world  's  a-blur. 
It  's  then  strange  folk  are  seen  abroad ; 

In  trailing  robes  they  go  ; 


Like  streamers  in  the  wind  they  dance 

A  measure  weird  and  slow. 
They  rise  from  out  the  sodden  ground ; 

They  drift  from  out  the  sky  ; 
And  they  are  never  seen  except 

The  mists  go  trailing  by. 
I  longed  so  much  to  look  at  them! 

I  galloped  down  the  lane 
.\nd  past  the  dykes,  to  where  the  creek 

Divides  the  fields  of  crrain. 
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The  fog  was  in  the  orchard  rows, 
And  there  was  not  a  sound 

iiut  drops  of  water  dripping  off 
The  branches  to  the  ground. 


I  don't  know  what  it  was  I  saw, — 

It  glimmered  everywhere. 
Mv  pony  wheeled  and  galloped  home— 

Ife  had  an  awful  scare! 

Alberta  Bancroft  Reid. 


THREE    LITTEE    RILE-S. 


Three  little  rules  we  all  should  keep 

To  make  life  happy  and  bright- 
Smile  in  the  morning ;  smile  at  noon  ; 
And  keep  on  smiling  at  night! 

Stella   Geort^e  Stent. 
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K L',   Mabel  stood  by  the  garden  bed 
Where  the  tall  white  iris  grew  ; 
W   "Oh,  mama  !"  in  tones  of  dehght  she  s.iid, 
"  It  's  holding  its  little  hands  over  its  head 
To  ward  off  the  rain  and  dew." 


IN    THE    WOODS  — AUGUST. 


Bv   RosALixn  Richards. 


There  are  still  a  few  small  wood-flowers  to 
be  found  now,  though  for  the  most  part  the 
stronger-growing  asters  and  goldenrods  and 
the  great  wild  carrot  and  wild  parsnip  tribe 
have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Here  is  a  little  flower  as  delicate  as  any  of 
those  of  early  spring,  and  with  a  name  to  fit 
its  daintv  prettiness— lady's-tresses  [Spirant/ics 
certiua,  orchis  family).  You  w'ill  find  it  in 
open  fields  and  pastures,  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  anywhere  where  it  can  find  a  little  extra 
moisture.  Like  several  of  the  flowers  we  have 
spoken  of  in  June  and  July,  it  belongs  to  the 
great  family  of  orchids,  though  in  .shape  and 
growth  it  is  quite  unhke  any  of  the  other  orchids 


LAD^    S-TRESSES. 


that  we  have  had.  It  is  a  slender  little  plant 
with  long,  narrow  leaf,  or  leaves,  at  the  base, 
and  a  single  straight  stem,  on  which  the  many 
small  white  delicately  fragrant  flowers  grow  in 
three  ranks,  the  stem  being  twisted  toward  the 


fop,  as  it  were,  into  a  tight  spiral,  with  the 
flowers  protruding  at  every  twist.  The  green 
of  the  twisted  stem  and  the  white  of  the  blos- 
soms make  a  delightful  contrast,  and  the  white 
of  the  petals  and  sepals,  and  of  the  crinkly 
lip,  is  of  a  peculiar  glistening  quality. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  lady's- 
tresses,  among  them  Spiraiit)ifs  gfacilis,  which 
has  a  stalk  less  twisted  than  that  of  Sfinvit/ies 
cernua,  and  still  finer  and  more  delicate. 

The  glory  of  August  belongs  to  the  compos- 
ite family,  to  the  goldenrods  and  wild  asters, 
that  are  making  a  wonderland  of  every  ragged 
bit  of  roadside  and  common.     I  do  not  think 
I  was  ever  prouder  of  the  splendid  profusion 
of  our  goldenrod,  covering  whole  fields  with 
gold  as  it  does,  than  once,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  an  elaborately  laid  out  garden, 
where,  as  a  rarity,  I  was  shown  a  carefully 
grown  border  of  SoUdago  Canadi-nsis,  one  of 
our  handsomest  varieties. 

The  wild  asters — and  indeed  the  golden- 
rods— are  so  difficult  to  determine  that  the 
simplest  course  for  the  amateur  is  to  avoid  the 
long  descriptions  in  the  botany,  and,  when 
he  has  the  chance,  ask  some  one  who  knows. 
Here  are  two  of  our  wild  asters,  however, 
that  are  more  or  less  easy  to  distinguish. 
One,  Aster pumceiis,  is  a  splendid  plant,  one 
of  our  very  handsomest.  It  grows  often 
to  be  six  feet  high,  with  a  thick  stem,  many 
leaves,  and  quantities  of  great  showy  flowers, 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  rich 
purple,  with  yellow  centers. 

The  other.  Aster  cordifclius,  is  not  so  strik- 
ing, but  it  is  one  of  our  commonest  and  best- 
loved  varieties.  It  blossoms  everywhere, — 
along  the  sidewalk,  by  the  roadside,  in  the 
pasture,— but  it  is  most  beautiful  in  old  sterile 
fields  that  have  run  out  to  June  grass  and  juni- 
per, where  it  grows  in  masses  with  the  lovely 
slender  nemoralis  goldenrod,  making  field  after 


IN    THE    WOODS- 
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hazel  has  flamed  in  the 
October  woods  for  a 
"  lights  out "  signal, 
their  beautiful  seed- 
vessels,  perfect  and  ex- 
([uisite  in  shape,  line 
the  roadside  with  deli- 
cate tracery,  or  stand 
out  over  the  snow,  soft 
gray  stars  that  for  a 
while  seem  to  have  lost 
their  light. 

So  we  have  their 
beauty  with  us  all  the 
year:  so  the  woods 
grow  more  wonderful 
to  us,  till  sometimes  we 
cannot  feel  c|uite  sure 
which  is  actually  more 
beautiful,  the  silent, 
snow-warmed  sleep  of 
January,  or  the  green, 
sun-lighted  delight  of 
the  Mav-tinif. 


ASTEK   COKDIFOLII.S. 


field  of  pale  blue  and  gold, 
witli  the  dark  warm  green  of 
the  junipers  to  set  it  off.  The 
beauty  of  one  of  these  aster  and 
goldenrod  fields  is  so  great  that 
it  comes  back  to  your  thoughts 
to  color  all  the  winter  months. 

This  aster  is  a  much-branch- 
ing plant,  usually  about  two 
feet  high,  though  often  as  high 
as  four  or  five,  with  a  very 
great  profusion  of  small  star- 
like flowers,  their  rays  varying 
from  white  to  every  shade  of 
pale  purple  and  blue.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and 
notched,  or  serrate. 

But  it  is  not  in  summer  thai 
we  can  realize  quite  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  roadside  flow- 
ers, to  asters  and  goldenrod, 
meadow-sweet  and  wild  carrot. 
After  the  last  bright  petal  has 
fallen  and  the  last  leaf  has 
withered,  long  after  the  witch- 


AbT£K   ft.McEL'S. 


c/Virm: 
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TOLKS. 


EiliieJby 


GATHERING    SHELLS    ON    THE    BEACH. 


(DRAWN    FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


THE    CLAM-DlGGERs 


GIGANTIC  "WHIRLWIND"  OF  WATER. 

Our  young  folks  have  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  tornadoes,  from  personal  experience— 
for  they  are  quite  frecjuent  in  various  parts  of 
the  countrv,  especially  in  summer — or  from 
reading  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  the  ter- 
rible devastations  by  tornadoes. 

These  local  whirlwinds,  of  great  energy,  are 
usually  formed  within  thunder-storms.  You 
know  or  have  read  of  the  funnel-shaped  cloud 
that  passes  along  at  the  rate  of  from  say  twenty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour,  with  deafening  roaring 
noise. 

This  gigantic  upward  whirlwind  takes  up 
trees  by  their  roots,  tears  houses  to  pieces,  and 
scatters  the  fragments  for  miles.  Children, 
and  even  grown-up  folks,  are  taken  up  into  the 
air  and  carried  long  distances,  falling  at  last  so 
violently  as  to  cause  instant  death  or  at  least 
very  serious  injuries. 

In  such  land  tornadoes  the  destruction  is  so 
terrible  that  it  makes  what  is  known  as  a 
"  path "  of  devastation.  People  within  this 
path  can,  of  course,  know  but  little  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cloud  overhead  or  of  the  ap- 
pearance between  cloud  and  earth,  but  there 
-are  many  descriptive  accounts  from  people  who 
have  been  at  a  safe  distance.  Such  obser\-ers 
tell  of  the  funnel-shaped  cloud  and  the  whirl- 


ing, twisting,  writhing  spout  of  the  "  funnel," 
that  reaches  down  to  the  ground,  sweeping  or 
taking  up  nearly  everything,  forming  the  path 
as  it  passes  along.  A  tornado  at  sea  is  called 
a  waterspout,  and  then  it  indeed  is  a  funnel,  for 


NO.  I.  THE  W.\lbKSPUiT  AT  IHfc.  Tl.Mt  uF  ilS  bbSi  FuKiMA- 
TION.  IN  THIS  THE  "  SPOUT "  PART  IS  VERY  SHARPLY  DEFINED. 
THIS  TOOK  UP  THE  WATER,  IT  IS  CLAIMED.  THE  DOWNPOUR  AND 
THE   CLOUD-FORMS   ARE   SHOWN   ON   THE   NEXT  PAGE. 
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it  is  one  tubular  column  of 
water  and  vapor,  that  is 
drawn  in  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  or  from  tin- 
sea.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  in  at  least  the 
outer  part  of  the  spout  the 
water  and  vapor  are  go- 
ing upward  in  violent  whirl- 
ing motion.  One  observa- 
tion has  led  scientists  to 
think  that  there  is  in  the 
center  of  the  .spout  water 
and  vapor  moving  down- 
ward. There  are  also  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  water  on  the 
outside  is  wholly  fresh  from 
the  falling  rain  and  sur- 
rounding vapor  or  at  leasi 
partly  salt  from  tiie  water 
of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Coolidge,  a 
jihotographer  of  Boston, 
had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  taking  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs of  a  waterspout 
on  the  .\tlantic  Ocean  near 
Marthas  Vineyard.  He  was 
on  the  bluffs  near  Cottage 
City,  with  his  camera  and 
holders  with  liberal  sujjply 
of  plates,  when  the  spout 
appeared.  During  the  hall- 
hour  continuance  of  the 
spout  he  took  several  pho- 
tographs, of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  represented 

nereWlin.        rie    writes.  it       ^.^     ^        ^m,    shower    portion  at   the    right  of   the    STOL-T.       here   the  clouds  and    RAIN- 

was     the     most     wonderful  fall  were  verv  dark,  with  frequent  lichtmng-dartincs  through  them. 

sight  I  ever  beheld,  and  one  never  to  be  for-  "  The  water  was  sucked  up  in  a  spiral  form 

gotten,  and  probably  ten  thousand  persons  saw  and  diffused  to   the  right,  as  shown   in  view 

it  that  day  from  Cottage  City  alone.     It  was  No.  i.     The   Nantucket  boat   came    through 

also  seen  by  hundreds  at  Edgartown,  Vineyard  the  midst  of  it,  and  a  gentleman  remarked,  upon 

Haven,  Woods  Hole,  and  Falmouth.     My  set  landing  at  the  wharf  at  Cottage  City:   'The 

of   photographs  is  the   only  known  st-ries  of  water  in  that  shower  was  salt.' 
views,  and  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  phe-         "  Another  gentleman  present  remarked :  '  I 

nomenon,  and  it  is  so  acknowledged  by  vari-  claimed  a  shower  last  year  at  Vineyard  Haven 

ous  authorities."  was  salt,  and  the  people  laughed  at  me.' 

Of  the  progress  of  the  waterspout  he  writes :         "  A  friend  of  mine  at  Cottage  City  has  a 

Vol..  XXIX.— 118-119. 
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NO.    3.       THE    WAIERSPOLU    AS    SEEN    KROM    FALMOUTH.       (I'HOTOtiRAPH    TAKEN    BY    MR.    P.   \V.   WARD,    OF    BtRLtNGTON.  \r.,-\T 
RIGHT  ANGLES  TO   NO.    I.)       IN    THIS   THE   SHOWER    IN    THE    BACKCROL'ND    IS    SHOWN    BETTER    THAN    IN    NO.  2. 

telescope  with  a  six  and  one  half  inch  object-  while  observing  the  spout.     He  said  that  the 

glass,  mounted  for  astronomical  study  and  ma-  ropes  of  water  were  whirled  upward  with  ter- 

rine  observation.     This  telescope  was  powerful  rific  rapidity,  and  that  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 

enough  to  see  the  buttons  on  a  man's  vest  on  the  spout  was  like  a  huge  caldron,  in  tremen- 

the  Succonessett   Shoal   light-ship,  which  was  dous  agitation,  the  water  leaping  in  waves  and 

bevond   the   spout   and  which   came   in   range  lashed  into  foam  and  sprav,  with  a  mist  above." 
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THE  WHITE   ROBIN. 

Ix  the  summer  of  i<)oo  some  friends  of  mine 
came  to  me  with  a  story  of  a  strange  white  bird 
that  had  been  seen  several  times  among  tlie 
trees  of  a  small  grove  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  fair-grounds  of  the  county  in  which  I  live. 
They  described  it  to  me  as  closely  as  they 
could,  but  I  could  not  identify  it  as  any  of  the 
birds  which  may  be  fountl  in  southern  Ohio, 
the  State  in  which  my  home  county  is.  Finally 
anotlier  friend  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  pair 
of  robins  feeding  it,  and,  between  us,  we  agreed 
that    it    must    be    a   white   robin — an    albino. 

An  albino  among  men  is  a 
person  whose  skin  and  hair  are 
unnaturally  white.  Among  birds 
and  animals  an  albino  is  one 
which  is  white,  differing  from 
others  of  its  species.  A  bird  or 
animal  the  normal  color  of  which 
is  white,  or  which  changes  to 
white  feathers  or  fur  for  winter, 
is  not  an  albino.  The  perfect 
albino  has  pink  eyes,  and  no  col- 
or about  it.  The  white  robin  I 
saw  was  a  perfect  albino. 

The  rest  of  the  brood  of  which 
the  albino  was  one  had  scattered 
and  were  looking  out  for  them- 
selves ;  but  the  parent  birds  were 
still  feeding  their  white  fledgling. 
The  other  birds  in  the  grove  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
strange  inhabitant,  especially  the 
purple  grackles.  As  the  white 
robin  sat  on  a  bough  the  grackles 
would  perch  near  it,  looking  at  it 
with  their  heads  turned  .shrewdly 
to  one  side,  or  hopping  froin  place  to  place,  as 
though  to  get  a  better  view.  All  the  time  they 
kept  up  a  blackbird  conversation  about  the  ob- 
ject of  their  curiosity,  clucking  and  chuckling 
away  at  a  great  rate. 

The  white  robin  did  not  hunt  food  for  itself, 
although  it  was  fully  old  enough  to  do  so,  but 
depended  on  its  parents.  ^V'hen  it  flew,  it  did 
so  awkwardly  and  blunderingly,  and  generally 
seemed  to  prefer  staying  in  one  place. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  two  boys  brought  to 


my  office  the  white  robin,  dead.  One  of  the 
local  papers  had  said  that  an  albino  roliin  miglit 
be  sold  to  a  museum,  and  I  accused  the  boys 
of  having  killed  the  bird  on  the  chance  of  sell- 
ing it.  This  they  stoutly  denied,  saying  that 
they  found  it  dead.  I  took  off  the  skin  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting  it,  and  found  that  the  boys 
had  been  telling  the  truth,  for  there  was  no 
sign  of  an  injury.  The  poor  robin  was  very 
thin,  and  its  stomach  was  almost  empty,  e.\cept 
for  the  remains  of  one  bug.  I  wondered  if  its 
parents  had  grown  tired  of  feeding  it.  I  found, 
also,  that  the  reason  it  flew  so  poorly  was  be- 
cause its  eyes  were  defective,  and  that  it  must 


have  been  almost  blind.  Had  its  parents  fed 
it  until  the  time  of  the  fall  migration  soutliward, 
the  white  robin  could  not  have  gone  with  the 
rest,  and  must  have  starved.  The  robin  was 
entirely  while,  with  pink  eyes,  a  pinky-white 
beak,  and  pinkish  legs. 

Hknrv   Holcomb  Bennett. 

[-\lbinism  is  caused  by  tlie  lack  of  pigment,  or  coloring 
matter,  in  the  quills.  Birds  so  afflicted  are,  usually,  not 
well  developed,  and  suffer  from  attacks  of  individuals  of 
their  own  species.  —  Editor.] 
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WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  TURTLES.  brief  experience,  but  wants  to  know  more. 


Many  of  our  young  observers  are  interested 
in  turtles.  On  my  desk  is  a  package  marked 
"  About  Turtles,"  and  from  this  I  have  selected 
the  followinii  "  want  to  know  "  letters. 


RUXTO.V,    B.-M.TIMORE    COU.NTY,     Ml). 

Dear  Si.  Nichol.vs:  Can  you  tell  your  readers 
something  about  turtles?  I  once  found  two  in  a  meadow 
stream  with  gold  spots  on  their  backs,  but  they  escaped 
in  the  water  so  quickly  that  I  could  not  examine  them 
very  closely.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been  curious  to 
learn  something  about  them.  Hoping  that  my  desire 
may  be  gratified,  I  will  close. 

From  your  sincere  reader, 

Edith  K.wi: 


"  WHAT  DO  vol'  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  ME?  I  'M  '  AT  HOME* 
ALL  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER.  COME  AND  SEE  —  THAT  'S  THE 
WAY  TO  FIND  OUT." 

Almost  every  one  knows  something 
about  turtles,  for  they  are  plentiful  by 
roadside  and  brookside  and  in  the 
marshes  and  ponds.  Yet  no  one 
knows  very  much,  and  comparatively 
little  about  them,  either  in  popular  or 
scientific  form,  has  been  published. 
We  all  want  to  know  more  about 
them. 

Many  young  people  grab  up  a  tur- 
tle immediately  upon  discovering  it, 
and   then  the  turtle  draws  in  its 
head,  legs,  and  tail,  and  will,  of 
course,  tell  about  as  much 
as  a  stone. 


The  painted  turtle  is  usually  the  first  to  make 
its  appearance — about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  spotted  turtle  appeared  the  last  of  the 
month  or  the  first  part  of  April  along  swampy 
streams.  The  box-turtle  appeared  a  little  later. 
Our  young  folks  are  all  requested  to  make  all 
turtles  that  they  may  find  an  especial  object 
of  study.  The  best  popular  account  of  turtles 
that  I  recall  is  Chapter  xxix,  "  Short  Studies  of 
Turtles,"  in  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott's  very  interesting 
book  "A  Naturalist's  Rambles  about  Home." 
I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  boy  or  girl  who  sends  me,  previous 
to  November  i,  1902,  the  best  original  obser- 
vations about  our  common  small  turtles. 


r»f 


THE    PAINTED   TURTLES  ARE,    IF.RHAPS,    THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL   OF   ALL   OUK    TURTLES  — AND   THtV  ARE   ALWAYS 
LIVFLV,    TOO.       NO    OTHERS    SEEM    TO    ENJOY   ACTIVE    LIFE    BETTER   THAN    THEV. 
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SEVERAL  TURTLES  AS  PETS. 

117  East  FiFTV-ForRTii  St., 
New  York. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Where  I  go  in 
tlie  summer  I  get  a  great  many  turtles. 
Last  summer  I  had  nine  wjiter-turtles  all 
at  one  time.  I  also  had  a  large  turtle, 
very  different  from  the  others.  I  found 
him  on  land,  though  I  have  found  some 
just  like  him  in  water.  .\t  (irst  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one,  but  after 
a  while  he  became  quite  tame,  and  would 
eat  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  out  of  my 
h-ind.  lie  would  eat  raw  meat,  but  pre- 
ferred fruit.  I  used  to  tether  him  by  a 
heavy  string  tied  around  his  shell.  One 
ilay  he  got  away,  and  though  I  looked  all 
over  I  could  not  find  him.  .'\fter  I  came 
to  New  York  my  sister  wTote  to  me  that 
the  turtle  h.id  been  found.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible she  will  bring  it  to  the  city  with  her. 

When  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Pliihidel- 
phia  last  week,  I  went  to  the  .Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  There  was  a  stuffed 
turtle  there  exactly  like  "Tervy,"  called 
a  wood-tortoise.  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  something 
.ibout  these  turtles.  I  have  looked  for 
something  about  them,  but  I  cannot  find 
anything.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  whether  the  turtle  will  live  all  win- 
ter in  the  back  yard.  I  have  a  bo.x-turtle 
in  the  yard  already.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  his  freezing? 
Yours  truly, 

Margaret  Sheaver. 


THE   BOX-TURTLE,   OR   LAND-TORTOISE,    LV  A   WOOD  PATH   EATING   VEGETATION. 


A     Kr^Y-fnrfl**     i<     nn     ,,c.,^^;q1],.  Some  joker  has  been  using  his  j.-ick.knifc  and  assigning  the  d.ite  of  his  discovcr>' of  ihe 
.T.     l«JX  turtle     IS     dll     esiiecidliy  turtle  to  ihc  year  of  Chrislophcr  Columbus's  discovery  of  America ! 

amusing    pet.      A    correspondent 

tells  of  keeping  one  in  a  large  but  shallow  bo.X  I  followed  and  found  him  still  traveling  in  a  direct 

filled   with  sand  to  the  depth  of  about   four    '^'""■^^'  ''"'^  ^"''^  J"^'  '"  '"""=  '"  """"^  ^  ^""7  f ="'=; 
,  ,,„       i^  ....  The  steep  bank  of  a  deep  ditch  had  been  reached,  and 

inches.      I  he  box  was  covered  with  wire  net-    .,    .    .  r  .       i  .•      .1        .i,,i       !...,„..► 

the  tortoise  was  contemplating  the  outlook,      it  was  too 

ting,  and  contained  a  large  dish  of  water,  plenty     abrupt  a  descent  for  ordinary  crawling,  and  to  go  in 


search  of  a  more  easy  crossing  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  of.  At  last,  leaning  over  the  edge  as  far  as 
possible,  the  creature  withdrew  into  his  shell,  and 
sent  himself,  by  a  sudden  push  with  his  hind  feet,  head 
over  heels  down  the  incline,  and  landed  on  his  back.  .  .  . 
Was  this  accident.al  or  intentional?  I  think  the  latter. 
The  whole  manner  of  the  tortoise  seemed  to  indicate  it. 


of  fresh  moss,  and  growing  ferns.  In  the  win- 
ter the  turtle  was  allowed  to  roam  around  the 
house,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  school-rooms. 
This  correspondent  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  turtle  went  down- 
stairs, falling  from  step  to  step,  each  time  land, 
ing  on  its  back.     After  a  struggle  he  would 

turn  over  and  then  try  the  next  step  as  before.  From  this  amusing  incident  the  writer  not 
Arriving  on  the  ground  floor,  he  always  made  only  learns  of  the  habits  of  the  box-tortoise, 
his  way  to  the  kitchen  and  established  himself  but  he  draws  a  valuable  lesson.  Perhaps  you 
in  a  corner  near  the  kitchen  fire.  will  like  to  tell  the  anecdote  and  the  lesson  to 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  related  by    some  of  your  grown-up  friends.     Here  is  the 
Dr.  Abbott.     Of  a  box-tortoise  he  writes;  lesson — part  reason,  part  venture. 
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I  thought,  too,  at  tlie  time,  what  a  hap|)_v  way  to  cross 
our  lives'  deep,  deep  ditches,  if  we  could  but  put  it  in 
practice.  Shut  ourselves  within  ourselves,  roll  over, 
and  trust  to  luck.  But  how  few  have  sufificient  confi- 
dence to  do  this!  Half  our  lives  we  tremble  on  the 
bank  of  a  dry  ditch,  and  then  turn  back  in  despair. 

It  seems  rather  reasonable  that  this  box- tor- 
toise's expeditious,  even  if  undignified,  descent 
of  the  bank  was  not  accidental,  for  when  kept 


to  give  it.  It  has  been  asleep  nearly  all  the  time  since 
I  have  had  it,  —  tiiat  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
November, — and  I  have  tried  feeding  it  on  bread-crumbs, 
milk,  seeds,  and  raw  meat,  but  as  yet  it  has  eaten  no- 
thing. Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the  "  Because  I 
want  to  know"  department?  Voui'  interested  reader, 
iI.\RioN  HouNSiiKi.n  (age  i6). 

The  water-turtles  are  chiefly  flesh-eaters,  and 
are  very  fond  of  earthworms,  snails,  fish,  and  all 


THE    SPOTTED   TURTLES   ARE    FOND    OF    SUN.NI.Nb    THEMSEL\  ES    ON    A    LOG    OR    ROCK    AT   THE    EDGE    OF   THE    TOND. 

as  pets  they  manifest  considerable  intelligence,  kinds  of  meat.      The  "  mud-turtles  "  are  scav- 

and  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  meinbers  engers  and  will  not  usually  take  living  prey. 

of  the  family  and  strangers.  They  pass  the  winter  in  at  least  a  semi-torj)id 

By  the  way,  it  is  the  box-tortoise  that  tempts  state  in  the   mud.      Whether  there   or  in  cap- 

the  jack-knife.      Doubtless  many  carved  dates  tivity,  they  will  not  eat  during  the  winter, 

are  authentic,  and  I   have  personal  knowledge  Box-turtles    in    freedom    do    not  eat  in  the 

of  at  least  one  boy  on  a  farm  who  found  a  box-  winter,  but  in  a  warm  house  in  captivity  they 

tortoise  with  initials  and  date  cut  by  his  grand-  will   eat   sparingly,  and  in   fact  are  not  large 

father  when  a  bov.     This  species  is  long-lived,  eaters  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


but  "  C  C,  1492,"  on  a  .shell  is,  of  course,  a 
joker's  work,  rather  than  a  Columl)Us  autograph. 

WHAT  TO   FEED  THEM. 

I.KS   MOULI.NS,    SeVRKS,    FKANCI!. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  i  .\  little  terrapin  was  given  to 
me  some  time  ago,  and  1  should  like  to  know  what  food 


It  is  claimetl  that  the  box-turtle  is  strictly  a 
vegetable-feeder,  and  in  wild  state  probablv 
feeds  mostly  on  plants.  In  captivity  it  will, 
however,  not  only  eat  lettuce,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, and  apples,  but  will  take  a  few  earthworms 
and  bits  of  meat.     A  small  quantity  every  two 
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or  three  days  in  warm  weather  anil  in  captivity, 
every   two  or  throe  weeks  in  cold   weather,  is 


THF.   SNAfPINC-TURTI-E    UlCGINi;   ITS   NEST. 

sufficient.  The  box-turtle  usually  burrows  in 
earth  under  a  log  or  pile  of  leaves.  You  can 
keep  one  in  the  back  yard  if  such  facilities  for 
burrowing  are  provided. 

The  snapping-turtle  is  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous, and  gets  its  name  from  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  it  seizes  live  prey  in  its  powerful  jaws. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  this  turtle  as  a  pet. 
It  is  claimed  on  good  authority  that  the  snap- 
ping-turtle will  bury  surplus  food,  and  thus 
"  gives  evidence  of  intellectual  activity." 

TURTLES  OF  SMALL  SIZE. 

WASmXGTON,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Si'.  Nicholas:  Last  summer  I  caught  two 
small  turtles.  One  of  them  slipped  through  my  net 
because  it  was  so  small,  but  the  man  that  was  with 
me  caught  it  witli  his  liand.  I  carried  them  from 
Long  Island  to  New  York  in  a  handkerchief. 
One  time,  on  the  train,  I  missed  one  of  them, 
and  found  it  half-way  down  the  aisle.  I  have 
noticed  that  they  do 
not  eat  in  winter. 
Lack  A  13  lr- 


Small  aquatic  turtles  are  plentiful  and  often 
caught  in  a  fine  mesh  net.  15ut  try  to  find  a 
small  bo.x-tortoise,  and  that 's  a  ditTerent  matter. 
You  can  easily  find  several  full-grown  box-turtles 
in  the  damp  woods  of  early  spring,  but  small  or 
recently  hatched  bo.\-turtles  are  almost  unknown. 

As  an  example  of  keen  observation,  John  Bur- 
roughs in  "  Lovers  of  Nature"  ("  Riverby  ")  says  : 

The  farm-boy  who  told  :i  naturalist  a  piece  of  news 
about  turtles,  namely,  that  the  reason  why  we  never  see 
.my  small  turtles  .ibout  the  fields  is  because  for  two  or 
three  years  the  young  turtles  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  and  keep  quite  hidden  from  sight,  had  used  his 
eyes  to  some  purpose.     This  was  a  real  observation. 

Dr.  J.  \.  Allen  claims  that  "the  box-turtle 
has  a  note — a  shrill,  piping  sound."  What  can 
you  tell  us  about  this  matter? 

Turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  If  you  find  one  of 
the.se  nests  please  send  drawings  and  full  par- 
ticulars. Have  you  ever  seen  one  digging  in 
the  sand?  How  does  it  do  it?  Will  some  one 
please  tell  about  the  tracks  made  by  the  claws 
of  different  species  in  the  sand  by  the  pond? 
There  are  many  things  about  turtles  that  we  all 
want  to  know.  Let 's  all  learn  something  new, 
by  careful  seeing,  about  them  this  season. 


THE   SNAfflSO-TUKTLE  CATCHING  A    FISH   FKOM   ITS  CONCEALED    POSITION    IN    THE   .MfD. 

This  turtle  catches  its  live  prey  by  a  quick  "snap"  of  its  head,  hence  the  name  snapping-turtle. 


'AN  OUTDOOR  SKETCH."   BV  ROBERT  CANLEV  HALLOWELL,  AGE  l6.   (GOLD  BADGE.) 


From  year  to  year  we  journey  on, 

With  pictures,  jiuzzles,  prose,  and  rhyme. 

The'months  are  past,  the  seasons  gone, 
From  summer-time  to  summer-time. 

This  has  been  a  good  League  month — good  con- 
tributions of  every  sort.  Those  selected  for  prizes  and 
pubhcatiim  are  most  of  them  worthy  of  place  anywhere. 
It  has  been  hard  for  the  editor  to  award  the  prizes,  and 
members  who  have  failed  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  a  selection  of  the  fittest  as  well  as  the  best.  A  very 
excellent  poem  or  story  or  picture  is  sometimes  left  out, 
and  the  contributor's  name  placed  on  the  roll  of  honor, 
for  the  reason  that  the  contribution  is  not  altogether 
suited  to  League  readers,  who  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
well  as  League  writers  and  artists. 

For  this  is  always  the  way  with  a  magazine.  It  can- 
not print  some  of  the  very  best  things  that  come,  l)ec.ause 


'AN    OUTDOOR    SKETCH.  BV    LAURENCE    M.    SIMMONDS,    A<iE    15. 
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they  are  not  quite  suited  to  its  public  .and  its  purpose, 
and  those  League  members  who  hope  to  continue  writing 
and  drawing  after  they  have  left  the  League  beliind  must 
keep  this  in  mind  as  one  of  the  little  League  lessons  that 
will  be  of  value  by  and  by.  The  League  editor  has  had 
it  taught  to  him  a  great  many  times,  and  he  is  willing  to 
pass  it  along.  If  League  contributors  will  learn  this 
lesson  as  well  as  they  are  learning  how  properly  and 
skilfully  to  prepare  their  work,  we  shall  have,  some  day, 
as  League  graduates,  the  most  famous  lot  of  magazine 
writers  and  authors  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

PRIZE-WINNERS,    COMPETITION    No.    32. 
In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 
Verse  (Illustrated).     Cash  prize,  Beth  Howard  (age 
15),  Pacific  Heights,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

C.old  badges.  Rose  C.  Goode  (age  16),  Boydton,  Va., 
Dorothy  Russell  Lewis  (.age 
14),  4378  Westminster  PI., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  John 
Herschel  North  (age  9),  Ed- 
gerton,  Wis. 

Silver  badges,  Eleanor 
Myers  (age  12),  4  W.  47th 
St.,  New  York  City,  Mar- 
garet E.  Mauson  (age  16), 
igi  FredrickAve.,Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  and  Gertrude  Eliza- 
beth Ten  Eyck  (age  7),  Box 
384,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Prose.  Gold  badges,  Jean 
Olive  Heck  (.age  16),  632 
Barr  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (il- 
lustrated story),  Bessie  Stel- 
la Jones  (age  13),  So  Wilton 
St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and 
Bernice  .\.  Chapman  (age 
:o),  712  Warren  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Silver  badges,  Robert  Ru- 
tan  (age  14),  Port  .-\rthur, 
Tex.,  Katharine  J.  Bailey 
(age  II),  Station  .\,  Gardner, 
Mass.,  and  Katharine  Ser- 
geant (age  9),  Marion,  Mass. 

Drawini:.      Cash    prize. 


(CASH    HKIZE.J 
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Laurence  JL  Simmonds  (age  15),  307  \V.  Hoffman  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gold  liadgf,  Kobert  Canley  HallowcU  (age  16),  1203 
W.  9th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Silver  b.-idges,  Jacob  Sal?man  (age  16),  124  Second  St., 
New  York  City,  Marshal  McKcon  (age  12),  32  Second 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  anil  Dulcie  Lawrence  Smith 
(age  10),  31  Portman  Sijuare,  Lonilon,  England. 

Pmvroc.RAi'llv.  Goki  badge,  Clifford  H.  L.awrence 
(age  i;),  295  Montgomery  .\vc.,  Bloomfield,  X.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Robert  V.  Hayne,  Jr.  (age  12),  address 
mislaid,  and  Eugene  White,  Jr.  (age  11),  25  S.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WiLll-A.M.MAl.  AND  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPHY.  First 
prize,  "  Wild  Fowl,"  by  Edith  M.  Gates  (age  15),  115 
School  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Second  prize,  "  Mal- 
lard Duck,"  by  Harold 
Kelly  (age  16),  Clinton,  la. 
Third  prize,  "  Seals,"  by 
Marion  I).  Freeman  (age 
10),  Santa  Fe,  X.  M. 

PlZZI.K-MAKIXG.  Gold 

badges,  I'orothy  Winslow 
(age  16),  239  Hampden 
Court,  Chicago,  111.,  an<i 
Kenneth  Durant  (age  12). 
228  S.  19th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Silver  badges,  Clarence  .V. 
Southerland  (.age  13),  131.'^ 
W.  7th  -St.,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  .and  J.  E.  Fisher,  Jr. 
(age  10),  S4  W.  76th  St., 
New  York  City. 

PlZZI.K-A.NSWERS.  Gold 
badge,  GLadys  Burgess  (ag<- 
12),  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

(Xo  silver  badge  award.') 

THE    FIELDS  OF 

SCMMER-TI.Ml.. 

IIY  DOROTHY  RISSEI.L  LEWI^ 

(AOE   14). 

(GoA/  A',iJi',:) 

The  rain  is  falling  from  the 

clouded  sky  "the  bko-k  1  know 

In      warm,      fast-coming 

tears,  as  weeps  a  child. 
The  north  wind  answers,  sobbing  deep  and  wild, 

And  with  a  sigh 
Stirs    the    dead    leaves.     While   all    things    dreary 

seem, 
I  close  my  eyes  and  see  as  in  a  dream 
The  fields  of  summer-time,  so  long  gone  by. 

I  hear  once  more  the  skylark's  roundelay. 
As  it  soars  upward,  borne  on  pinions  fleet ; 
I  see  again  the  waving  fields  of  wheat. 

The  golden  day. 
The  sky  above  me,  shining  clear  and  blue 
In  tender,  soft'ning  shades  of  azure  hue. 

Oh,  fields  of  summer-time,  so  far  away! 

.Wiove  the  swaying  grasses  in  the  glen 

The  sky  grows  pink  in  tints  of  pearl  and  rose. 
All  things  are  calm  in  twilight's  deep  repose. 

.\  last  amen 
To  the  birds'  anthem  of  sweet  melody 
Comes  floating  through  the  still  night  air  to  me — 

Oh,  fields  of  summer-time,  come  back  again  I 


A    DISCOYERY. 

BY    BESSIE   STELLA  JO.NES    (AGE    I3). 
(CoU  Ba,/^.-.) 

Daisy  was  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  one  of  a  Large 
family.  She  possessed  an  old  fairy-book,  her  favorite 
story  being  the  fable  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  Her  mother  was  poor  and  worked  daily.  Her 
father  was  dead. 

One  day,  after  finishing  her  work,  she  sat  down  and 
read  over  and  over  the  story  of  the  rainbow  gold.  .\t 
last  the  sun  came  out,  making  a  beautiful  rainbow  after 
the  terrible  shower.  The  children  were  out.  Daisy 
had  made  a  decision. 

When  the  rain  ceased  Daisy  started  out,  passing  along 
the  familiar  streets  of  the  village.     Then  the  houses  be- 


BV   CLIFFORD    II.    LAWRENCE,    AGE    15.       (GOLD    BADGE  J 

came  few.  She  followed  the  course  of  that  wondrous 
rainbow,  ever  traveling  from  home.  Such  a  beautiful 
scene  seldom  is  witnessed.  She  sped  on,  springing, 
singing  merrily,  and  occasionally  plucking  a  flower. 
The  time  was  fleeting.  She  became  tired  at  last,  but 
she  was  determined  to  reach  the  end  of  the  bow,  discover 
the  gold,  and  make  the  family  rich.  The  vision  of  a 
tired  mother  returning  homeward  to  find  herself  and  the 
family  rich  flashed  through  her  active  mind. 

Daisy  sat  down  on  a  broad  stone,  beside  a  babbling 
brook,  to  rest.  She  looked  for  her  guide,  the  rainbow, 
but,  alas!  it  had  long  disappeared.  .Ml  hopes  of  becom- 
ing rich  fled.  She  cried  passionately,  mingling  her 
tears  with  the  shady  brook  ;  and  she  seemed  to  hear 
murmurs  of  sympathy  from  it. 

She  became  bewildered,  and  knew  not  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  .As  is  always  the  way  of  lost  people,  she 
took  the  opposite  direction.  Over  hill,  d.ale,  and  valley 
she  wandered,  weary  and  discouraged.  But  suddenly, 
as  if  by  magic,  she  found  herself  in  a  large  open  moor 
where  was  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  setting  sun,  as 
the  lingering  rays  were  reflected  in  the  neighboring 
river.     It  was  a  perfect  picture  for  an  artist.     Daisy 
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felt  more  light-hearteil.      But  it  disappeared.      She  was 
alone  in  tlie  night. 

The  ne.xt  day,  at  dawn,  a  p.arty  of  hunters,  headed  by 
the  king  of  the  country,  found  a  tired  little  girl  under  a 
tree,  fast  asleep.  They  took  her  home,  and  heard  her 
pathetic  story.  The  king  granted  the  family  a  pension 
and  gave  them  a  cozy  home,  and  was  their  lifelong  friend. 


OUR    WONDERFUL 

DISCOVERY. 

{A   7'nu'  Story.') 

I'.v  i;i:knice  a.  ciiai-.man 

(AGK    lO). 

{Cohl  Ba,!i;c.') 
Our  pleasant  summer  va- 
cation was  at  an  end,  ami  we 
were  taking  our  last  walk 
through  the  woods  at  Ma- 
catawalieforc  leaving  for  our 
home  in  Chicago,  when  sud- 
denly, right  before  us  in  the 
path,  we  saw  a  most  curious 
reptile.  Papa,  whose  boy- 
hood days  had  been  spent 
in  the  country,  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it,  and 
we  all  expressed  our  aston- 
ishment at  its  queer  appear- 
ance. 

It  looked  like  a  snake 
w  ith  a  frog's  head  and  front 
legs,  and  its  movements 
\\ere  so  swift  we  could  not 
in  our  excitement  determine 
w  hether  it  used  its  frog  legs 
or  not.  We  all  agreed  that, 
in  the  interest  of  science,  we  must  capture  our  newly 
discovered  reptile,  take  him  to  Chicago,  and  present 
him  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo.  So  papa  opened  a  news- 
paper, and  after  much  scrambling,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick, 
placed  the  frog-snake  or  snake-frog  within  the  paper. 

Carefully  holding  his  precious  package,  he  carried  it 
for  some  distance,  meanwhile  planning  on  the  best  way 
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THE    FIELDS   OF    SUMMER-TIME. 

1!Y    ROSE    C.    GOODE    (AGE    l6). 

{Gold  Ba,lg,:) 
-\\VAY  in  the  east  the  sky  grows  pinlc 
With  a  marvelous  splentlor  bright, 
.\nd  the  sun  conies  up  like  a  golden  sliip 

.Afloat  on  a  sea  of  light ; 
The  ilewdrops  sparkle  and  gleam  am.1  fall  ; 
The  birds  a\\'ake  and  begin  to  call. 
"Twit,   tweet!      Twit,    tweetl"    rings    sofi 
and  sweet 
Out  over  the  fields  of  summer. 

The  sun  shines  down  in  the  noonday  fair. 
While  the  daisies  laugh  and  the  bobo- 
links swing ; 
While  the  butterfly  dreams  in  a  wild-riise 


cup; 
While 


dart     ami     tlic 


the     swallows 
thrushes  sing. 
For  in  all  the  world  there  is  nothing 
.-Ml  things  alive  are  free  and  glad. 
Kn<\  the  locust's  cry  rasps  shrill  and  high 
Out  over  the  fields  of  summer. 
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'  IHE    BKOOK    I    KNOW."       BV    EIGENE    WHITI:,    JR.,    .\G1      11.       (siLVJiK    DAUGE.) 


A  breeze  springs  up  'mid  the  silent  trees ; 

The  sun  hangs  h)\v  in  ihe  purple  west ; 
Tlie  daisies  nod,  the  birds  trail  home, 

And  the  work!  sinks  down  to  rest. 
Then  clear  and  soft  through  the  shadowy  night, 
Through  the  silver  mist  and  tlio  pale  moonlight, 
'  Whippoorwill!  Whippoorwill!  "  floats  over  the  still 
And  sleeping  fields  of  summer. 


to  pack  his  prize  safely  for  the  journey  to  Chicago.  Sucl- 
denly  there  was  a  wriggling,  and  out  squirmed  an  ordi- 
nary snake,  leaving  in    the  paper  a  common  frog. 

Mr.  Snake,  it  appeared,  had  tried  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
by  gobbling  Mr.  Frog,  who  was  too  large  for  one 
mouthful  and  would  neither  go  down  nor  come  up. 

In  our  party  were  five  grown  people  and  two  children, 
all  of  whom  were  deceived.  Lincoln  Park  has  no  frog- 
snake  or  snake-frog  in  its  collection. 
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Till-;   DISCOVERY  OE  OIL  AT  SPINDLE  TOI  . 

HV   ROBKKT   RUTAN   (aCK   I4). 

{Siher  Badge. ) 

Ox  J:inu.iry  lO,  1901,  our  little  town  of  I'ort  Arthur 
was  excited  over  the  news  of  a  very  large  oil-gusher  near 
Ciladys  City  on  .Spimllc  Top.  Spindle  Top  is  not  a  hill. 
hut  an  elevated  tract  of  land  which  lies  .iliout  tweJM 
miles  northwest  of  Port  .Vrthur. 

.\.  F.  Lucas  is  the  man  who  struck  the  oil. 

First  there  was  an  explosion,  and  in  a  few  scconiis  il^ 
pipes  were  sent  into  the  air  like  straws,  followed  i>y  ;ti 
eight-inch  stream  of  oil,  which  went  up  over  a  hundn.  1 
feet  above  the  derrick,  where  the  wind  blew  it  out  in  .1 
spray. 

.\s  soon  as  it  was  heard  that  there  h.i<I  been  a  gusher 
struck,  every  one  in  Beaumont,  a  city  aljout  four  miles 
from  the  well,  wanted  to  see  it. 

The  liveries  could  not  supply  all,  and  many  delivery- 
wagons  loaded  with  n\en  went  to  the  well. 

Before  long  there  were  about  one  thousand  people 
around  it.  Every  one  that  thought  about  it,  or  could, 
took  bottles  for  samples. 

The  employees  of  Mr.  Lucas  went  to  work  to  build 
a  levee  to  save  the  oil,  as  they  estimated  that  about  five 
thousand  barrels  had  gone  out  already. 

Some  negroes  took  buckets  of  the  oil  to  the  fence  to 
fdl  the  bottles  of  .all  sizes, 
tin  cans,  antl  anything  that 
would  hold  the  oil. 

They  were  not  very  care- 
ful about  spilling  it,  so  :i 
good  many  suits  of  clothes 
were  spoiled. 

When  they  got  the  oil 
they  would  wrap  thcii 
h.andkerchiefs  around  tin 
bottle  and  put  it  in  thii: 
pockets.  They  did  U'l 
care  if  their  h.ands  wen 
soiled,  if  they  had  the  oil. 

The  gusher  gushed  for 
ten  days  without  stopping, 
and  then  they  got  it  shut 
ofT;  but  the  waste  oil  got 
afire  and  burned  U]i.  There 
was  a  rush  for  all  the  land  near,  and  people  who  owned 
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thought  themselves  millionaires,  when  before  they 
were  unwilling  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  it. 

They  have  struck  many 
more  wells  around  there, 
i)Ut  none  so  famous  as  the 
Lucas  Gusher. 

Pipe-lines  arc  now  laid 
between  Port  .\rthur  and 
Spindle  Top,  also  tanks 
and  docks  on  the  canal. 

They  have  built  refiner- 
ies here,  and  much  refined 
oil  has  been  sent  away  in  oil 
boats  and  cars,  while  the 
crude  oil  is  used  as  fuel. 
The  immense  oil-boats  are 
filled  from  the  pijies  which 
bring  oil  from  the  wells. 
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THE   FIELDS   OF   SUMMER-TIME. 

liV  MARGARKT   E.    MAISON  (ACE   l6). 
{Silver  Biu/ge. ) 

Hf.igh-ho  for  the  grass-green  fields, 

And  the  woodlands  dark  and  deep, 
\\"here  the  feathery  fern  and  violet 

Have  wakened  from  their  sleep; 
W'liere  snows  of  winter  once  did  fall, 

lUit  now  are  fled  and  gone; 
W'liere  first  .\urora  shakes  ajiart 

The  curtains  of  the  dawn. 

A  DISCOVERY. 

(A    True  Story. ) 

BY    KATHARINE   SERGEAN'l'    (A(.E   9). 

[Silver  Badge.) 

Once  a  friend  of  mine  showed  me  something  th.tt 
interested  me  very  much.  It  was  a  spider's  nest. 
The  spider  had  made  it  out  of  red  clay.  It  had,  at 
ne  end,  a  little  door  that  opened.  When  the  spider 
was  inside,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  push  the  door  and 
it  opened  out.      When  he  went  out,  he  left  the  door 
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'  AN  OUTDOOR  SKETCH.    BY  .M.\RSHAL  McKEON,  AGE  12.   (SILVER  BADGE.) 


open.  If  you  looked  carefully  at  the  inside  of  the  door, 
there  was  a  tiny  hole,  so  tiny  that  you  could  hardly  see 
it.  So  when  the  spider  went  in  he  put  his  leg  in  the 
hole  and  pulled  the  door  shut  after  him.  Anybody  who 
tried  to  open  the  door  from  the  outside  would  have  to 
tip  the  nest  upside  down. 

For  the  inside  of  the  nest  the  spider  had  spun  a  web 
which  made  it  all  soft  and  silky.      The  nest  was  small 
and  round  and  just  the  color  of  the 
ground,  so  it  was  very  hard  to  find. 
I   think  a  spider  who  had  a  house 
like  that  would  be  very  happy. 


THE 


OF 


LONG    PATH 
DISCOVERY. 

BY  JE.W    OI.IVE    HECK    (AGE    l6). 

(  Gold  Badge  Illustrated  Story. ) 

A  CHII.I)  learned  his  alphabet  and 
began  to  read.  He  spent  delightful, 
silent  hours  spelling  out  the  wonder- 
ful legends  that  the  nations  have 
loved  since  the  world  was  young. 
He  made  for  himself  a  dreamy  habi- 
tation peopled  with  fairy  folk  who 
were  his  friends  and  playmates. 
These  beings  had  no  time  to  think 
or  feel ;  they  were  always  busy,  like 
the  child's  own  .active  brain.  So  the 
little  reader  loved  them  for  the  mar- 
velous deeds  they  wrought. 

Then  victorious  princes  and  slain 
dragons  lost  their  fresh  charm.  The 
child  discovered  that  he  had  been 
reading  the  same  story  over  and  over  again.  He  found 
new  books  which  told  of  knights  and  tourn.aments  .and 
castles.  These  he  joyfully  .added  to  his  imaginary  king- 
dom. But  once  he  came  to  a  place  in  his  reading  where 
there  were  long  sentences  .about  love  and  hate  and  fear. 
For  a  while  he  pushed  his  way  among  the  solemn  words. 
After  that  he  skipped  the  chapters  that  told  how  the 
heroes  stopped  to  think. 

liy  and  by  the  child  grew  old— it  may  have  been  in 


THE    Lu.NG    I'ATH    OF    DlScOVEKV 
(SEE    STORY.) 


years,  it  may  have  been  in  suffering.  His 
fairyland  became  a  dwelling-place  of  shad- 
ows. He  took  down  the  old  books  from 
their  shelves  .and  read  them  through  again  ; 
but  this  time  he  lingered  long  over  the 
pages  he  had  passed  by  before.  What  he 
had  thought  was  needless  sorrow  proved 
to  be  the  sympathy  for  which  he  sought. 

THE   FIELDS  OF  SUMMER-TI.MK. 

liV    JOHN    HERSCHEI.    NORTH    (.\GE    g). 

{Gold  h'adge.) 
The  brooklet  danced,  the  soft  wind  blew ; 

The  branches  on  the  o.ak-trees  swayed, 
.\nd  flung  the  sparkling  drops  of  dew 

L'i>on  each  leaf,  each  stalk  and  blade. 

My  bo.at  lay  rocking  by  the  pier. 

With  sails  furled  up  and  anchor  cast ; 

Upon  the  water  bright  and  clear 
There  fell  the  shadow  of  her  mast. 

The  liig  sun  sent  its  golden  beams 
.\cross  the  marsh  and  grassy  plain  ; 

It  shone  upon  the  trickling  streams, 
.\nd  on  the  shocks  of  golden  grain, 

I  roamed  among  the  fields  of  corn, 
.And  gazed  into  the  summer  sky ; 
I  lireathed  the  fragrant  odors  borne 
Upon  the  breeze  that  wandered  by. 

MR.    MANSFIELD'S    DISCOVERY. 

BY    K.\TH.\Ri:iE    J.    B.\ILEY    (.VGF.    II). 

{Silrrr  Badge.) 
Theodore  V.m.entine  M.\nsfiei.d — such  w.as  the 
very  dignified  name  that  graced,  or, 
as  he  himself  would  have  said,  dis- 
graced, a  very  undignified  little  boy 
in  New  York  City.  His  father  was 
a  rich  man,  and  thought  he  was  doing 
his  duty  to  his  jmotherless  boy  by 
dressing  him  like  a  little  lord,  pro- 
viding him  with  expensive  toys,  and 
hiring  a  tutor  for  his  education. 

This  tutor  was  the  most  objection- 
alile  person  in  the  house  to  Ted,  for 
it  was  he  whi-i  always  called  him 
"  Master  Theodore,"  and  Tetl  hated 
long  names. 

Moreover,  he  had  no  one  to  play 
with,  and  that  was  a  source  of  trou- 
ble. His  mother  had  died  when  he 
was  only  three  years  old,  and,  from 
what  people  said,  he  knew  that  she 
w  ould  have  been  very  different.  But 
Ills  father  did  not  understand  chil- 
'Iren,  and  so  Ted's  life  was  not  a 
liappy  one. 

One  day  when  he  was  in  a  park 
with  his  tutor,  that  gentleman  began 
talking  with  a  friend,  and  told  Mas- 
ter Theodore  to  run  away  a  minute.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  obey,  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  park. 
There  he  found  a  little  boy  apparently  al»out  the  same 
age  as  himself,  and,  t<i  open  the  con\'ersati<)n,  Ted  asked 
unceremoniously:  "  What  's  your  name?" 

"  Dick,"  he  answered.  "  Tliat  is,  my  name  is  Rich- 
ard Beverly,  but  every  one  calls  me  Dick.  What  's 
yours?  " 

"Theodore    \'alentine    Mansfield,   I    suppose;    but 
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mother  used  to  call  me  Ted,— mother  's 
dead  now, — and  that  is  name  enough  for 
me." 

The  two  boys  talked  for  quite  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  seeing  his  tutor  com- 
ing, Ted  said : 

"  Say,  you  're  what  I  call  a  hoy.  Can't 
you  come  up  to  my  house  some  day?  If 
you  can,  bring  your  baseball,  so  we  can 
have  some  fun." 

The  result  of  it  was  that  one  day  lie 
came,  and  after  a  glorious  three  hours' 
])lay,  Ted  came  up  to  his  father  just  as 
Dick  w.as  going  hoine.  This  is  what  he 
burst  out  in  a  breath:  "He  's  awfully 
nice.  I  met  him  in  the  park.  His  name's 
Dick,  and  he  brought  his  base1)all.  Say, 
can't  I  have  a  suit  like  his?  I  'm  tired  of 
these  velvet  things.  .And  I  wish  you  'd 
call  me  Ted,  and  let  me  go  to  school. 
Won't  you?  " 

Thus  Mr.  Mansfield  discovered  that 
there  were  other  things  a  boy  cares  about 
besides  fine  clothes,  e.tpensive  toys,  and  a 
tutor. 


THE    FIELDS   OF   SUMMER-TIME. 

BY   ELEANOR   MYERS   (AGE    12). 

{Silver  Jiniigf.) 

Oh,  the  prettiest  sights  of  the  cool  early  morn 
Are  the  bright  fields  of  summer-time,  waving  with  corn 
The  brisk  breeze  of  morning  is  lustily  blowing. 
The  sun  slowly  rises  to  set  the  sky  glowing, 
And  bright  clouds,  all  tinted  with  silver  and  gold. 
They  smile  to  the  earth  as  their  wings  they  unfold, 
And  swiftly  they  sail  through  the  gay  summer  sky 
As   if  to  some  beautiful   haven 
they  'd  fly. 

To  a  child  looking  upward  from 

bright  fields  of  wheat 
These   clouds  have  a   message, 

and  to  her  't  is  sweet ; 
The   message   is   this:    "Little 

child,  do  not  fear. 
For  love  is  beside  you  and  hea- 
ven is  near ; 
So  run  and  be  merry  the  summer 

day  long, 
That  sometimes  up  here  I   may 

lie.ir  your  gay  song." 
So  the  child  turned  away  with  a 

smile  on  her  face, 
And  her  merry  song  sounded  all 

o\er  the  place. 

MY   DISCOVERY. 
{A  True  Story.) 
RY  GERTRUDE    HELE.NE   HEYDT- 
/  MANN    (age    13). 

One  sunny  day  in  June  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  go  for  a 
horseback  ride,  so  I  saddled  my 
horse  and  went  off.  After  a  few  miles  I  came  to  one  of 
the  numerous  caves  that  abound  in  Hawaii,  and  thought 
I  would  like  to  see  if  there  was  anything  inside  (as  the 
Hawaiians  often  leave  things),  and  to  get  some  ferns  to 
make  a  lei  (wreath)  for  my  hat. 

I   tied  my  horse  and  went  to  the  edge  of  the  cave. 


'  THE  BROOK  1  KNOW. 


BY  FRANCIS  EARLE,  AGE  14. 


THE  BROOK  I  KNOW. 
ACE 


when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  curious  stone  that 
stood  in  a  sp.ice  free  of  all  leaves,  stones,  and  grass,  as 
if  it  was  or  h.id  been  used  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  stone  was  about  two  feet  thick,  two  feet  bro.ad, 
and  three  feet  long.  It  was  ni.ade  of  very  heavy  stone, 
and  as  smooth  as  ghass  except  where  shallow  indentions 
had  been  chiseled. 

It  was  set  upon  stone  feet  and  was  perfectly  straight. 
There  were  a  few  stones  beneath  the  stone  that  were 
about  .as  long  as  a  b.aby's  little  finger  .and  about  .as  thick. 
I  afterward  found  that  I  h:id  discovered  an  .ancient  Ha- 
waiian chess-board.     The  small 
stones   were  the   men.      I    also 
found  that  it  is  one  of  the  few,  if 
not  the  only  one,  in  existence. 

TIIK  FIELDS  OF  SUMMER. 

TIME. 
l;V    EDWARD    LAURENCE   .McKIN- 

NEY   (age    10). 

The  fields  are  gay  with  flowers 

In  the  summer-time  so  bright ; 

And  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing 

From  morning  until  night. 

The  lilac  and  the  pink  are  here, 
The  clover  and  the  daisy; 

The  bee  is  working  in  his  hive — 
He  never  does  get  lazy. 

The  children,  having  now  begun 
.\  very  nice  vacation. 

Are  spending  here  their  holidays 
In  li.appy  occupation. 

Some  .are  in  the  meadows, 
Playing  in  the  hay ; 

Some  are  on  the  lawn,  playing 
Tennis  or  croquet. 


BY    JOHN    S.    PERkV, 


A    DISCOVERY. 

BY   MARGARET    M.    BROWN   (AGE   17). 

We  had  been  gathering  violets  in  the  old  .St.  Clair 
cemetery  at  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  With  hands 
full  of  the  beautiful  purple  and  white  flowers,  we  were 
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BV   W,    B.    HUNTLV,    AGE    I7. 

Strolling  slowly  along  the  grass-grown  ro.ad  toward  the 
tall,  weather-beaten  black  posts.  These  showed  where 
there  h.ail  once  been  a  gate,  through  which  many  a 
funeral  cortege  had  passed.  While  we  walked  we  read 
the  inscriptions  on  the  few  tombstones  that  we  passed. 

Being  hot  and  tired,  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  to  rest, 
but  was  aroused  by  hearing  my  friend  call :  "  Come,  see 
what  I  have  discovered." 

I  found  her  standing  before  a  small  brownstone 
monument,  regarding  it  intently. 

"  What  is  it?  "  I  asked. 

"  Read  the  inscription,"  she  replied. 

Obeying,  I  read  these  words  on  the  old  monument : 

THE 

KARTHLV    REMAINS 

of 

M.\J.-GEN.    ARTHUR  ST.    CLAIR 

ARE    DEPOSITED 
BENEATH   THIS    Hl'MBLE   MONUMENT 

whicli  is 

ERECTED 

TO    SITPLY  THK    I'L.VCE 

OF  A   NOBLER   O.NE 

DUE   FROM    HIS   COUNTRY 

HE    DIED 

ACG.    30 

1S18 

IN   THE   84TH    VE.\R    OF   HIS   AGE 

We  gazed  in  silence  until  my  friend  spoke.  "  Let  "s 
put  our  flowers  on  the  steps,"  she  said. 

With  this  tribute  to  the  soldier — at  one  time  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  the  first  governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  but  now  resting  under  a 
humble  monument  beneath  the  rustling  pines  in  the  old 
cemetery — we  passed  on. 

THE   FIELDS   OF   SUMMER-TIME. 

BY  GERTRUDE   ELIZABETH   TEN    EYCK   (AGE  "). 
{Silver  Badge:) 
Once  a  grasshopper  brave  and  true 
Was  sipping  honey  and  the  dew. 
A  bee  said:  "  My  friend,  how  do  you  do? 
The  fields  are  gnfii,  and  so  are  you." 
The  grasshojiper,  wroth,  said :  "  What  do  you  mean? 
Of  all  the  impudence  ever  was  seenl" 
How  long  they  'd  have  quarreled  't  is  hard  to  say, 
But  on  seeing  me  they  flew  away. 


THE    FIELDS    OF 

SL'.MMER-TIME. 

IIY  JESSICA  NELSON   NORTH. 
(AOK    ID). 

TlIF,  days   of   .\ugust    have 

come  again  ; 
The  sun  shines  down  on  the 
golden  grain. 
And  the  fields  are  bright 
In  the  radiant  light 
Of  the  summer  sun  in  its 
azure  height. 

By  the  country  path  where 

the  trees  are  few 
The  aster  grows  with  its  pet- 
als blue ; 
.\nd  o'er  the  sod. 
By  the  roadside  nod 
The    yellow    flowers     of 
goldenrod. 

The   grass   is   deep   on    the 

lonely  hill ; 
The  air  is  quiet,   the  birds 
are  still. 
The  hours  pass  by, 
And  l)eneatli  the  sky 
The  fields  of  summer  in  splendor  lie. 


THE   SEARCH    FOR   AND    DISCOVERY   OF 
THE   SOURCES   OF   THE   NILE. 

BY  EDNA   MEAD    (.\GE    I4). 
F.\R  away  on   the  other  side  of  the  world  lies  the 
continent  of  Africa.      For  the  most  part  wild  and  covered 
with   arid  deserts,  it   yet  possesses  one  feature  unsur- 
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BV    THOMAS    PORTER    MILLER,    .\GE    I3. 
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passed  by  any  in  all  the 
world.  This  is  the  river 
Nile.  For  thous.inds  of 
years  men  have  searched 
for  tlic  sources  of  this  won- 
derful river,  but  until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century 
their  search  was  in  vain. 
When  Nero  was  emperor  of 
the  Roni.ans,  in  the  years 
54-68  A.  l>. ,  he  sent  two  ex- 
peditions for  this  purpose, 
l)Ut  they  ascended  only  as 
far  as  the  meeting  of  the 
river  Sobat  with  the  Halir- 
el-.\bi,ad,  or  White  Nile. 
Nothing  more  w.as  discov- 
ereil    until    the    year    1770, 


' AN  OUTDOOR  SKETCH. 
FANNIK  TAYLOR,  AGE  I3. 


when  James  Bruce,  a 
Scotch  explorer,  discov- 
ered that  the  Blue  Nile,  a 
river  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  long,  issued 
from  Lake  Tana.  In  the 
years  1839-42  the  govern- 
ment of  Kgypt  sent  three 
expevlitions  uji  the  river, 
which  got  as  far  as  Gon- 
dokoro.  In  1858  the  c.\- 
|)lorer  Spcke  reached  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  (which 
means  Victoria  Lake),  and 
in  1862  discovered  Ripon 
Falls.  Two  years  later 
Sir  .Samuel  Baker  discov- 
ered .\ll)ert  Nyanza,  and 
in  1S6S-71  Schweinfurth 
explored  the  western  tril)- 
utaries  of  the  W'hiteNile. 
At  last,  in  1875,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  explorers,  sailed  all  round  \'ictoria  Nyanza,  and  in 
1889  discovered  Albert  Fdward  Nyanza.  Thus,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  sources  of  the  great  river  have  been 
found  one  by  one,  and  from  their  discovery  dates  the 
beginning  of  civilization  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  in 
time  even  its  wild  w.istes  may  be  covered  with  homes. 

IN    Tin:    FIELDS    OF   THK    SLMMLK-TIME. 

BY    F.nwlNA    I..    POPE   (AGE    I7). 

(.■1  Former  Prizf-wiiincr.) 

Oh,  babykin  dear,  with  your  eyes  so  blue, 
.Xnd  curls  like  some  sunbeam  astray. 

Heigh-ho!      Heigh-ho  for  the  daisies  white, 
.•\nd  for  the  baby  and  me  at  play! 


The  bobolinks  call  and  the  thrushes  sing. 

The  fleecy  clouds  fly  o'er  the  sky. 
But  babykin's  head  o'er  a  daisy  is  bent  — 

Heigli-ho,  baby  .and  I ! 

I  pick  a  blossom.     "He  loves  me  rot." 
The  petals  are  falling  f.ast. 
'  He  loves  me.     Alas!  he  loves  me  not." 
The  very,  very  l.xst! 
But  I  feel  two  soft  arms  about  me  cling. 
And  I  hear  a  baby  voice  cry, 
'  I  do  love  '00,  sister  — I  do,  I  do!" 
Heigh-ho,  baijy  and  I. 

Robin  Redbreast  can  tell  you  what  happened  next ; 

Ask  him  if  you  want  to  know. 
The  sunshine  showered  o'er  the  daisies  white. 

And— b.aby  and  I,  heigh-ho! 


BFSSIE'S   DISCOVERY. 

IIV    G.    .M.    SrAllIiACK 
(age    12). 

I'ak  away  in  a  remote  part 
of  Canada  there  is  a  pretty 
little  river  which  runs  slowly 
along  to  join  the  great  lake 
which  is  its  mouth.  On  one 
side  of  this  river  a  steep 
bank  rises,  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  it  is 
carpeted  with  ferns,  violets, 
and  river-grasses. 

One  summer's  morning  a 
little  cjirl  of  aljoiit  four  vcars 


*  AN   OUTDOOR   SKETCH 


ALMON    U.     I-IELD,    AGE    1 3. 


was  wandering  along 
this  bank,  looking  for 
flowers.  Suddenly  a 
small  lark  flew  up 
from  the  grass  and 
Ijerched  on  a  bush  near 
Iiy.  The  child  knew 
that  its  nest  must  be 
near,  so  she  searched 
among  the  grass  until 
she  found  a  sm.all  nest 
with  four  eggs  in  it. 

She  was  very  prou<l 
of  her  treasure,  and 
told  no  one,  for  she 
was   afraid  that   some 


'  AN  OLrTDOOR  SKETCH.       BY  NANCY 
W.   Hl'NTl.EY,  AGE  la. 
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"THE     LkOijK    I     KNOW,"       HY    HFNKV    (^RMSRV    THILUPS,    ,^r.E    l6. 


one  might  find  it.  Day  afti  i 
day  she  visited  the  nest  and 
watclied  the  mother  bird's 
movements.  She  wonderetT 
what  was  inside  the  eggs, 
and  tliought  there  must  Ije 
some  little  birds.  She  be- 
came more  curious  every 
day,  and  finally  resolved  to 
break  one  open  and  see. 

The  next  morning,  \A']ien 
she  visited  the  nest,  she 
took  one  of  the  eggs  out, 
and  with  a  stone  broke  it 
open.  The  mother  bird, 
who  had  flown  to  a  bush 
near  by,  when  she  saw 
what  had  happened,  startei] 
to  utter  the  most  piteou> 
cries,  and  to  circle  around 
the  nest,  longing  yet  not 
daring  to  come  near.  Bes- 
sie—  for  that  was  the  child's 
name — viewed  her  work 
sorrowfully.  The  cries  of 
the  mother  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  she  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  away, 
holding  her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sad  cries  of  the 
poor  little  bird. 

Bessie  is  grown  up  now,  but  she  has  never 
treated  any  bird  or  helpless  creature  cruelly, 
for  the  lesson  she  learned  was  so  great  that  she 
has  always  remembered  it. 

THE   FIELDS   OF   SUMIMER-TIME. 

ISV   MAY    H.    RYAN    (AGE    12). 

The  fields  of  summer-time  are  quite  alive  witli 

merry  folk. 
There  's  Robin  Hood  with  bo\\'  and  arrow,  clad 

in  long  green  cloak ; 
And  Little  John,  a  mighty  fellow,  striding  o'er 

the  green. 
And  many  a  jesting  archer  among  his  comrades 
seen  ; 


I  )ld  Friar  Tuck  strolls  slowly  round,  with 
meek  and  pious  air. 

While  saying  softly  'neath  his  breath  a  dis- 
connected prayer. 

I  he  milkmaid  and  the  shepherdess  go  by 
with  jaunty  swing ; 

And  this  is  the  rollicking  song,  in  concert 
gay,  they  sing ; 

■  Heigh-ho!     The  fields  are  gay  once  more, 

for  summer-time  is  here. 
And  noN\-   in  the  wakened  forest  wanders 

the  timid  deer. 
Heigh-ho!       Heigh-ho!      In     sooth,     the 

merry  summer-time  is  near. 
And  soon  the  hunter  winds  his  horn  with 

echoes  wild  and  clear ! 

'  With  crook  and  milking-stool  and  pail,  we 
gaily  dance  along. 
Heigh-ho!       Oh,    join    us    in    our    merry, 

merry,  merry  milking-song! 
Our  merry  milking-song!      Heigh-ho! 

'The  many  wand'ring  minstrels  thronging 
through  the  countryside 

Will  gladly  use  their  fiddle- 
bows  for  us  at  eventide! 

In  sooth,  we  will  be  merry 
in  the  fields  of  new- 
mown  hay; 

Ah,  yes,  but  we  will  lie  merry, 
and,  la,  we  \^'ill  be  gay! 

"With  crook  and  milking- 
stool  anil  pail,  we  gaily 
dance  along. 
Heigh-ho!  Oh,  join  us  in 
our  merry,  merry,  mer- 
ry milking-song! 
ilur  merry  milking-song! 
Heigh-ho!  " 


N(>TIi;i;. 

League  members 
can  have  lost  l:>adges 
or  leaflets  replaced 
on  ajijilication. 


THE  BROOK   AT   NIGHT- 
FALL."   BY  WALTER  P. 
SCHUCK,  AGE  J3. 


'THE    BROOK    I    KNOW.  BY   WALL.'KCE    DCNN,    AGE    lO. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Owing  to  our  over- 
crowded pages,  it  hx«  l>ccii 
decided  to  put  on  the  Koll 
of  Honor  only  those  whose 
work  is  coH'iidcrcd  •worthy 
of  pubikation  if  space 
•woulii  permit.  'I'his  makes 
the  '■  Koll"  something  well 
worth  striving  for,  and  the 
*'  Honor  **  well  worth  hav- 
ing. 

VKRSE. 

Louisn  F.  Spear 
Frances  Benedict 
Ak;nc>  Porothy  Cainpl)cU 
Albert  Richard 
Haniia  I).  Monaehan 
.Adcl.iidc  L.  Flagler 
MeL.  Wahher 
Bessie  K\.   I'crot 
Donjthy  Douglas 
Eliz:ilieth  Ralph  Bevicr 
Fdward  Hercndcen 
Dora  May  Kced 
Flurence  I.    Bain 
PIcasaunce  Baker 
Ad;*  Ambcllc  BambcrRcr 
Marcia  Louise  Webber 
Edward  Koycc 
Helen  Cowles 
C.  M.  Ulp 
Catolinc  C  Everett 
Marinn  D.  Freeman 
Edith  Dunham 
MaTRcry  Johnson 
Karl  F    Adams 
W.  Bleeckcr 
A.  Zane  Pylcs 
Harold  R.  Norris 

PROSE. 

Luther  D.  Femald 
Elizabeth  Hill  Sherman 
Rulh  M.  Peters 
Anne  R.   \V:.ldn 
G.  Mercer  Williams 
Edith  M    Airy 
Annie  <Jrim 
Charles  Henry  Brady 
Mabel  Fletcher 
Earl  D.  Van  Deman 
Flora  Heath 
Henr>*  (ioldman 
Herman  White  Smith 
Fmelyn  Ten  Evck 
(IrcLi  W'clherilt  Kcman 
(Jladys  Burgees 
Bessie  M.  Obtrst 


Edith  Wordcn 
Edyth  F.  Vcrmeulcn 
Katherine  T.  Halsey 
Susie  Franks  Iden 
Mabel  S.  Danick 
Alice  May  Fuller 
Edna  Youngs 
DortJihy  T.  Biddk- 
Grace  Capron  Johnson 
Ethclyn  Rusitcll 
Virginia  S.  Grint 
Paul  Shipman.-Vndrews 
W.  N.  (Joupl-.nd 
Dorothy  K.  Fairchild 
Mary  NL  McGuin 
Lucy  O.  Beck 
Louise  louder 
FranciscaV.  W.Blaauw 
Walter  Hartoii 
Elizabeth  I..  Ailing 
Nelson  Hackeit 
Freda  Allene  Snow 
Gladys  Crockett 
Frances  May  Ingalis 
Charlotte  Brate 
J-  D.  Kcelcr.  Jr. 
Olive  M.  Kcnyon 
Emmelinc  Bradshaw 
Helen  Bogart 
Frances  Marion  Miller 
Hilda  Nash  (no  age) 
Ivy  Varian  \Val>lie 
AUtair  H.  K.yd 


/^  %*^Ah'-'i\i. 


'  AN  OUTDOOR  SKETCH."      BV  DULCIE  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  AGE  lO.    (SILVBR  BADGE.) 


Cl.ira  H.  Currier 
Margaret  Brewster  Stevens 


Doris  G.  Ripley 
Rnscoe  Adams 


*  AN    OUTDOOR    SKETCH. 


JACOB   SALZMAN, 


Dorothy  Rogers 
Margery  Hoffman 


Georpe  A.  Andrews 
Elsie  Stark 


"an  OUTDOOR  SKETCH.    BY  l„  RAY  SAFP,  AGB  I5. 
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(S1L\EK    BAUGL.) 


Mary  R.  Hull 
John  Fry 

Phyllis  H.  LangU.is 
Marie  Allen  Packard 
Helen  M.  Prichard 
Cyrus  Ml  Cormick 
William  Wright 
Josephine  W.  Pitman 
Klis.-ibelli  R.  Bryant 
Marguerite  Wilmcr 
Everett  T.  Mitchell 
Helen  Jclliffe 
Muriel  Bent 
George  Foley 
H.  Roswcll  Hawlcy 
Dorothy  G.  Thayer 
Violet  Packcnham 
Lucia  Mundorf 
Dorothy  Watkins 
Everett  Snyder 
Gertrude  Fcriidon 
Winthrnp  Mandell 

DRAWINGS. 

John  Ruys 
H.ighC.  Warner 
Walter  S.  Davis 
Allen  G.  Miller 
F.  Harold  Rculing 
Peirce  C.  Johnson 
Helen  Rose 
Dclmar  0.  Cooke 


Prescott  Wright 
Kathleen  E   Bailey 
Rose  Kinney 
Laura  Gardin 
Howard  Johnson 
Anna  Katherine  Cook 
Norman  H.  Sliepard 
F'crcy  Jamicson 
Fxife-ar  Pearce 
Fred  H.  Lahce 
M    Effic  l^e 
J.isli  Brady 
i-.harlotle  Morton 
.^aidee  E.  Kennedy 
Joseph  R.  Kramer 
Niadge  Falcon 
Marjoric  A.  Bishop 
Hnnora  Patton  Russell 
I'dith  Tally 
lOiiwin  H.  Weaver 
k.  L.  Fowler 
Ursula  Colquhoun 
Melton  R.  Owen 
( il.idys  Swift  Butler 
K,  B.  AlHson 
i  larry  Barnes 
Ihizel  Chadwick 
Ursula  Roberts 
Herbert  Clifford  Jackson 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Annie  Gengc 
Anna  Strang 
Ruth  Cutler 
Mary  McKin  Wilde 
John  H.  liodwell 
Ralph  Burke 
Charlotte  Stark 
Doris  C'llc 
Louise  Paine 
Ir\ing  A.  Nces 
Philip  Little 
Irma  Casilc  Hanford 
Jerome  Lilly 
Elizabeth  NlcCormick 
Louise  Sloct 
Cecil  Edwards 
Margaret  I-antz  Danicll 
Helen  M.  Lawrence 
Ethel  D.  Pntchaid 
Anna  C    Woodman 
Elizabeth  Chapin 
Eileen  Lawrence  Smith 
Nancy  Bamhart 
Margaret  A.  Dobson 
Arthur  C.  Hoppin 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Lawrence  G    Bennett 
Katherine  Taylor 
Chanler  W.  Ireland 
Adolf  Widenmann 
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Grace  Morgan  Jarvis 
Robert  C.  Halloweli 
Seymour  Blair 
Orville  H.  Sampson 
MoUie  B.  Macgill 
Lilla  A.  Green 
I.otlic  Woods 
H.  L.  Martenet 

Marcus  H. 


Olive  C.  McCabe 
S.  B    Murray,  Jr. 
Dwight  Pangburii 
Lena  K.  Barksdale 
Mary  H.  Cunningham 
Clarence  L    Hauthaway 
G.  Guier  Hill 
Margaret  Wynne  Yancey 


Doll 


Matthew  Gault,  Jr. 
Emily  Jones 
W.  F.  Harold  Braun 
Kitz  Jt.hn  Porter 
Kiibert  W.  Williams 
David  L.  Williams 
Harold  Bennett 
Mary  Thompson 


Leonard  Major        Chester  Grant  Norcross 


Harold  W.  Knowles 
Bamekah  Anyell 
Gladys  Hewett 
Amelia  K.  MacMaster 
Florence  Hoyte 
Audrey  C.  Bullock 
Gretchen  Neuburger 
Helen  Andersen 


Muriel  Bi-ott 


Mabel  Stark 
Fanny  G.  Selden 
John  Van  Home,  Jr. 
Donald  Weir 
Marion  Pond 
Elizabeth  B.  Ballard 
Mari'in  E.  Senn 
Elizabeth  Hamed 


LEAGUE  NOTES  AND  LETTERS. 

Jean  Bradshaw  (age  13),  of  Walton,  Hants  County,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, would  like  a  girl  correspondent  of  her  own  age. 

The  anniversary  number  of  the  "  Bubble,"  a  little  paper  published 
at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  by  Karl  Keffer  (age  13).  is  the  best  number  of  one 
of  ihe  best  amateur  papers  that  comes  to  the  League.  Every  line  of 
it  is  interesting. 


Hobart  Millett,348  Euclid  Ave., 
Beloit,  Wis.,  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change American  stamps  with 
League  members  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; also  interesting  specimens, 
such  as  flowers  and  butterflies. 

Clara  Wallber  (age  15).  730  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  a  jj;irl  of 
her  own  age,  one  in  some  foreign 
country  preferred. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
a  story  recently  printed  in  the 
League  was  also  printed  by  the 
author  in  the  "  club  "  page  of  the 
San  Francisco  "Bulletin,"  before 
its  use  in  the  League.  While 
there  is  no  rule  against  this,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  literary  usage  ;  and 
the  League  editor  trusts  that  no 
other  member  will  send  a  story 
which  the  author  has  published 
elsewhere. 

Paris,  France. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have 
just  been  on  a  trip  to  Aries,  an  in- 
teresting city  in  the  southern  part 
of  France. 

There  were  several  Roman  re- 
mains there.  There  were  two  pil- 
lars of  the  Forum,  a  kmd  ot  mar- 
ket-place. There  was  quite  a  large 
arena,  in  which  they  are  preparing 
to  have  bull-fights;  and  also  the 
scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  thea- 
ter. There  was  also  a  Roman 
burying-gronnd,  in  which  there 
were  two  or  three  lines  of  stone 
coffins,  about  twenty  of  which 
had  covers.  At  another  place  that 
I  passed  through  there  was  a  Ro- 
man theater  in  which  plays  are 
given  once  a  year,  A  little  far- 
ther out  from  the  city  than  the 
theater  there  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
made  by  the  Roman  general  Ma- 
rius.  It  is  partly  restored  on  one 
side,  but  the  other  side  only  has  a 
few  comers  restored. 

Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon, 
I  still  remain,  Your  loving  reader, 
Jack  AL  Longvear. 

WiNONA,  Minn. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  too  old  row  to  contribute  any  more 
pictures  to  the  League,  but  still  I  look  at  its  pages  with  interest.  In 
after  years  1  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  look  back  at  the  pictures 
of  those  who  will  then  have  won  renown.  We  so  often  read  "he 
drew  as  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  pencil,"  or  "she  showed  an  apti- 
tude for  drawing  early  in  life,"  but  none  of  the  early  productions  of 
the  young  artists  are  ever  shown.  The  young  artists  of  a  few  years 
hence  will  be  able  to  compare  their  drawings  with  the  early  produc- 
tions of  the  famous  men  of  their  day. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  1  am 

Yours  truly, 

Ralph  E.  Dvar. 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  tell  you  s  funny  story  that  hap- 
pened here  the  other  day.  I  am  sure  it  would  interest  many  of  your 
readers,  especially  those  interested  in  birds  A  lady  living  across 
the  street  from  us  had  a  lace  collnr  fifty  years  old.  It  was  quite 
valuable.  It  was  out  in  the  air  getting  dried,  and  a  bold  little  robin 
came  along  and  stole  it.  No  one  knew  where  the  nest  was,  so  they 
put  a  spool  of  thread  in  the  same  place  where  the  lace  was.     Mr. 


Cbe  fTelfe  of 


P^' 


CJbe  fjelds  ^  summer  y^  roe  ore 
H-nd  fioflt^   JjJTJe   breezes   play 
J^rPortc^  /be  j\Qvfecs  /baJ'^Pre»v  our  v^. 

CbereVe   popfwes  red  ^nd  cornflowers  Woe. 

H-od   buttercups   ar)d  cowalops  ,/ob 

BJI  cjIjsJenj-ot^  )To  fbe  morivrxi  devv 
Hrxj  u  T)d crneafb   an  oU  pirye  Ir^e, 
We  8pre<ad  our  la-nch -eixxjob  for  fbree^, 
Bud.ob  —   we're  bu-n<^rc{  as  cap  be' 

Cber)  bide  -&06  -seek  a-od  Jao  «/&  pl^ 

we  keep  it"  op   Fbe  tiveloTXi  day. 

UnJ'tJ  e  bell  -  ^uife  far  duvay  - 
Now   lells   us    ihis  tjrwe  for  J-ea. 
f\r)d  "Dorse   ryjusP brush  our  hair, qocj  see.— 
find   cleat)   oar  frocks  a-od  baTxi^TTXisPbe 

VfJbe-o  Jjelds  of  sumTT^er  JItt^  are  c^acj 

Obi — dear,   ij"   is   such  fun  To  play' 

]Ys    bard    To    lear   oi^e's  self  av^jay. 


Robin  soon  returned  for  the  rest  of  the  lace,  but  he  foimd  the  thread 
instead.     Hetiuik  the  end  of  the  thread  up  to  his  nest.     Then  the 
lady  followed  the  thread  which  led  to  the  nest.     In  it  wa=i  the  lace. 
The  same  robin  stole  a  duster  to  ornament  his  nest  with,  too. 
Your  ever  interested  reader, 

Elizabeth  A.  Gest. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

liFAR  St.  Nicholas:  There 
is  a  large  hicknry-tree  in  our  yard, 
and  every  morning  and  evening  it 
is  visited  by  a  very  cunning  little 
red  squirrel  who  comes  to  get  his 
meals  from  the  tree. 

He  has  gathered  a  great  many 
nuts  in  the  f^rk  of  the  tree,  and 
he  goes  there  and  stays  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  every  morning 
and  evening. 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  he  can 
run  along  the  lop  of  a  very  high 
board  fence  which  is  at  the  end 
of  our  lot.  He  can  jump  so  far, 
loo.  He  does  not  touch  the 
ground  at  all,  when  he  goes  to 
his  home,  which,  I  think,  is  in  a 
wood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  here.  Jumping  from  tree  to 
tree,  it  seems  as  though  he  musf 
have  invisible  wings. 

Hoping  [  will  see  this  letter  in 
print,  I  am 

Your  loving  reader, 

M.  JosETHiNE  O'Brien 
(age  13). 


ILLLSTRATEP    POEM.      BV  BETH    HOWARD,  AGE  15.       (CASH    PRIZE.) 


IN 


Other  interesting  and  helpful 
letters  have  been  received  from 
Xiva  Curtis,  Frederick  Going, 
Helen  Lathrop,  Louise  F.  Thomp- 
son, Isabelle  W.  Pembrook,  Mar- 
cia  Louise  Webber,  Kenneth  Per- 
kins, Marjorie  Anne  Harrison, 
Helen  Dorothy  Johnston,  Allen 
G.  Miller,  James  Carey  Thomas, 
Dorothy  Rumsey  Mercer,  William 
T.  Van  Nostrand,  Helen  S.  Mac- 
kay,  Eleanor  Louise  Halpin,  Su- 
sanna Glover,  ( >wen  Keeler,  May 
Bcvier,  Margaret  Russell,  George 
Newgarden,  and  Elsie  Dignan. 


THE   FIELDS   OF   SUMMER-TIME. 

BY    DOROTHY    POWHR  (AGE    12}. 

I  STARTF.D  for  a  walk,  one  day, 
To  see  the  meadows  filled  with  hay. 
And  as  walking  along  the  road 
I  met  a  child  whose  conduct  showed 
That  she  was  cros.s,  or  she  was  shy, 
Or  tliat  she  was  about  to  cry  ; 
For  she  had  closed  her  eyes  so  brown. 
And  muttered  with  her  head  hung  down. 
So,  stepping  toward  the  little  one. 
In  soothing  tones  I  then  hegun. 
"  What  's  the  matter,  my  child?  "  said  I. 
"  What  's  the  reason  that  you  should  cry?  " 
"  Hundred!"  she  cried.    "  I  did  n't  peek." 
And  ofif  she  ran.     'T  was  hide-'n'-go-seek. 
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CHAPTERS. 


The  Krcot  number  of  new  chapters  forming  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  give  anythinj;  more  than  a 
l>are  report  of  numbers  and  officers.  \Vc  will  try, 
however,  to  ^ive  a  line  or  two  of  news  here  and  there 
when  something  of  ecncml  interest  occur>. 

Chapter  347  celebrated  their  annivcrs;iry  with  .1 
hard-times  party,  and  one  of  the  "chapter  mothers 
also  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  members.  This  is  a  good 
precedent,  and  the  luncheon  was  of  "  general  inter- 
est," at  least  to  347. 

Chapter  405,  who  won  second  prize  in  the  Enter- 
tainment Competition,  has  elected  new  officers. 

Chapter  424,  of  Bronxviljc,  N.  Y,,  has  added  some 
new  ni«nil>ers,  and  as  Bronxville  is  a  literary  center 
the  League  expects  some  notable  work  from  this 
chapter. 

There  is  to  be  another  Entertainment  Competi- 
tion during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December.  It  will  be  regularly  announced  in  the 
October  issue.  Chapters  might  begin  thinking  over 
■I,  however,  as  soon  as  they  choose  — the  sooner, 
the  belter 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.   521.     "  Silver   Stars."     Fred    Wyatt,    Presi- 
dent;   Ralph   Crozier,    Secretary;    six  members.    Address     S     \V 
comer  9th   and    Madison    Sis.,   Wilmington,   Del  ' 

No.  5^5  ';B'>y  Merrymakers."  Arthur  Oakes,  President; 
Lharlcs  Kittenberrj*,  Secretary  ;  seven  members.  Address  Box  8 
Jellico,  Tenn.  *  ' 

No.  526.  "Blue  Jay  "  L.  EUison,  President;  Harvey  Des- 
vO'^'^i  u^'^'^^v.'^''  J?"";  membei^.  Average  age  13.  Address,  33* 
W.  sSihSt.,  New  York  City.  '  "* 

No.  5=7.  "The  Daysics."  Harr>-  Day,  President;  Ralph  Day, 
bccretar>' ;  four  members.     Address,  Box  376,  Forest  Grove   Ore 

No.     528.      "Althca."      Harriet     Munroc,     President;'    Etiicl 


:^^ 
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AN  OUTDOOR   SKETCH. 


BV   DAVID  A.  WASSON, 

Address, 


16}^    Cherry    St., 


Prilchard,  Secretary;   four  members. 
EHz-ibeth,  N.  J. 

No.  529  "Blithe  Quartette."  Gwendolen  Perry,  President; 
Kulh  Ourdy,  Secretary:  four  members.  Address,  64  N.  Main  St. 
Kockland,  .Mc. 

No.    530.     a.    Mcrce  Williams,  President :  Kalhcrinc  Williams, 
becrctary  ;  seven  members.    Address,  \  Hopper  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
^3t.     "  IroquoLs."     Mcriam    Abbott,   President  ;     Eliiabetli 


No. 


Address,  2r  Cedar  St.,  Worcester, 


Rice,  Secretary :  five  members. 
Ma.ss. 

No.  532.     Charles  Burg,  President;  Warren  Talcott,  Secretary 
six    members.        Address,    Livingston, 
Mont. 

No  533-  M.  C.  While,  President; 
C.  McKenna,  Secretary;  three  mem- 
bers. Address,  134  W.  91st  St.,  New 
York  City. 

No-  534-  May  Buthfer.  President; 
Mabel  Covey,  Secretary;  six  members 
.'Address,  612  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
City. 

No.  535  Hershal  While,  President ; 
Jesse  Walker,  Secretary:  seven  mem- 
bers.    Address,  Savannah,  Icnn. 

No.  S16.  "Hyperion  Club."  Edna 
Fntts,  President ;  Marguerite  Luce, 
Secretary  ;  four  members.  Address, 
Caro,  Mich. 
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'AN   01;TD00R   sketch."    OV   EDITH   DACCETT,    AGE    14. 

PRIZE   CO.MPETITION    No.   35. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  .ichievemcnts,  and  shall 
agam  win  first  place,  n  cash  prize  q//ive  dollars  will  be  awarded 
instead  0/  anotlur  gold  badge. 

Competition  No:  3S  will  close  August  20  (for  foreign  members 
August  25).     The  awards  wdl  be  announced  and  prize  contributions 
published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  November. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  lines,  and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired, 
with  not  more  than  two  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs by  the  aulhor  Title,  "  Quiet  Days  " 
Prose.  Slory,  article,  or  play  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  words.  It  may  be  illus- 
trated, if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  draw- 
ings by  the  author.  Title,  "A  Critical  Mo- 
ment,' and  must  be  a  true  story.  May  be  hu- 
morous or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, but  no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Sub- 
ject. "  Happy  Days." 

Drawinc;.  India  ink,  very  black  writing- 
ink,  or  wash  (not  color).  Subject,  "A  Studv 
from  Still  Life."  ' 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  the  answer  to  contain 
some  word  or  words  relating  to  the  season. 

Puzzle-a.vswers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most 
complete  set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue 
of  St.  Nichoi-as. 

WiLD-A.MMAL   OR    BlRD    PllOTOORAPH.       To 

encourage  the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera 

instead  of  .1    gun.     For  the  best  photograph 

of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  in  its  natural 

...     ,  *"""  •'   /'iV-r'  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League 

gold  badge.     Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League  gold  badge 

Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

►  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION. 

The  report  of  this  competition  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  the  American  edition. 

RULES. 
Every  contribution  of  whatever  kind  must  bear  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original  "  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  who  vnist  be  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution 
isnotcopied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  ihe  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of 
words  should  also  be  added.  These 
things  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself^  if  a 
manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a 
picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
or  draw  on  one  side  0/ the  paper  only. 
A  contributor  may  send  but  one  con- 
tribution a  month  —  not  one  of  each 
kind,  but  one  only.  Members  are  not 
obliged  to  contribute  every  month. 
Address  all  communications; 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    "  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE    EXPEDITION." 

In  the  June  St.  Nicholas  three  yearly  sub- 
scriptions were  offered 

to  the  three  readers  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
shall  write  the  best  letters  of  three  hundred  words  or 
less,  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  an  expedition 
to  rescue  "  Robinson  Crusoe''  from  his  desert  island. 
There  may  be  ten  in  the  party,  but  there  must  be  no 
real  persons,  no  characters  from  myths  or  fairy-stories ; 
only  book-characters  supposed  in  some  play,  story,  or 
poem  to  be  real.  The  expedition  is  to  go  in  a  sailing- 
vessel,  and  must  be  ready  to  explore  and  to  fight  savages. 
The  reason  for  giving  each  name  must  be  told. 

After  due  consideration  of  all  lists  received, 
the  prizes,  a^e  Iviiig  considered,  are  awarded  as 
follows : 

PRIZE-WINNERS. 

Robert  Porter  Crow  (age  ii),  Shelby  City, 
Kentucky. 

Florence  L.  Hodge  (age  lo),  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Elsie  Bishop  Buckingham  (age  ii),  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

SPECIAL    HONORABLE   MENTION. 

Elsa Frederiksen (age  ii ),  James  Lukens  McConaughy 
(age  14),  Alan  Fairbank  (age  12),  Eleanor  Linton  (age 
13),  Horace  H.  Underwood  (age  n),  Doris  Francklyn 
(age  15),  Gertrude  May  Winstone  (age  14). 

« 
ROLL    OF    HONOR. 

Ruth  R.  Abbott  (age  13),  Amanda  Brecke  (age  13), 
Marion  Durell  (age  14),  Anna  Dutton  (age  14),  Mar- 
garet Douglas  Gordon  (age  10),  Frances  May  Ingalls 
(age  14),  Edna  Johnson  (age  14),  Marita  O.  Lincoln 
(age  12),  J.  F.  "McCurdy  (age  14),  Harold  R.  Norris 
(ageq),  Alan  Vreeland  Parker  (age  14),  Mary  E.  Park- 
man  (age  10),  Edith  Rogers  (age  15),  Fanny  M.  Stern 
(age  10),  Josephine  Taylor  (age  13),  Karl  Tiedemann 
(age  II),  Howard  Welton  (age  11),  Dorothy  Wheelock 
(age  13)- 

There  were  some  excellent  letters  received  too 
late  to  compete,  and  others  were  thrown  out  be- 
cause they  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions. 
Here  are  the  letters  of  the  prize-winners : 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  command  of  the  expedition 
to  rescue  Robinson  Crusoe  I  would  place  Grcalheart 
and  Caplain  A'emo:  Grealhcart  because  he  is  the  no- 
blest and  bravest  character  in  the  literature  of  the  world ; 
Captain  Xano  because  he  is  the  greatest  navigator  ever 
heard  of  in  history  or  romance,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  waters  on  the  globe  was  perfect.  He  had  such  a 
wonderful  and  inventive  mind  that  I  am  sure  he  would 
take  many  devices  to  terrify  and  defeat  tlie  savages  with- 
out shedding  blood.  In  case  of  storm  or  any  danger 
his  knowledge  and  ingenuity  would  be  invaluable. 

John  Ridd,  on  account  of  his  great  strength  and  manly 
courage. 

Tlie  Deerslayer,  for  his  chivalry,  courage,  and  truth. 

Rudolf  Rasseniiyll,  for  his  shrewd  quickness  of  mind, 
his  dexterity,  and  his  fidelity  in  every  undertaking. 

D'Aiiagnan,  because  of  his  wonderful  skill  with  the 
sword  and  his  dauntless  courage. 

Olaf  Guldmar,  for  he  was  a  true  seaman,  possessed 
a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  brave  and  fearless. 

Long  Tom  Coffin,  because  he  combined  true  bravery 

and  nobility  of  soul  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sea. 

Tom  BoToling  and  Xed  Land,  because  they  were  bold, 

heroic  seamen,  and  could  be  depended  on  in  time  of 

danger.  Robert  Porter  Crow. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  If  I  were  Robinson  Crusoe 
the  men  I  should  want  to  rescue  me  are : 

(From  "  Kidnapped,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson)  Alan 
Bred,  because  he  could  fight  the  savages. 

(From  "  Tom  Brown's  School-days,"  Thomas 
Hughes)  Tom  Bio-wn,  because  he  would  be  able  to 
endure  any  hardships. 

(From  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  Dickens)  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  because  he  could  think  up  plans  in  fighting 
the  enemy. 

(From  the  Odyssey,  Lamb)  the  wily  Ulysses,  because 
of  his  cautiousness  in  making  plans  and  arrangements. 

(From  the  Iliad,  Homer)  Hector,  because  of  his 
p  courage  and  ability  for  fighting. 

(From  "  Ivanhoe,"  Scott)  Ivanhoe,  because  of  his 
strength. 

(From  "  Boys'  King  .\rthur,"  Lanier)  Sir  Lancelot, 
because  of  his  strength  and  being  a  great  fighter. 

(From  "  Stories  from  Virgil,"  Church)  jUtuas,  be- 
cause of  his  endurance  with  hardships. 

(From  "  Rob  Roy,"  Scott)  Rob  Roy,  because  of  his 
courage. 

(From  "  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  Doyle) 
Sherlock,  because  of  his  great  skill  in  detecting  the 
enemy's  plans.  Florence  L.  Hodge. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas;  If  I  were  going  to  organize  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  should 
trv  to  secure  the  services  of  a  number  of  daring  sailors, 
because  my  uncle,  who  has  been  in  the  navy,  tells  me 
that   it   would   require  a  crew  of  eight  men  to  work  a 
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small  schooner  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where 
Robinson  was  cast  away. 

A  competent  captain  wouM  have  to  be  engaged,  and 
no  better  man  could  be  secured  than  the  intrepid  .Imyns 
Leigh,  while  Sahation  Yco,  a  daring  explorer  and  sailor, 
would  make  a  good  first  mate. 

Eiuk/i  ArJen,  having  spent  some  time  on  a  desert 
island,  would  be  able  to  give  v.iluable  .advice,  and  ought 
to  be  shipped  as  second  mate. 

Siniiiii  the  Sailor,  a  man  of  many  iidvcntures,  ought 
certainly  to  get  a  berth  ;  and  I^ii;;  Tom  Coffin,  whose 
ability  as  a  fighter  is  well  known,  would  be  among  the 
number  eng.iged. 

Lion  Ben,  who  knew  every  nook  of  the  rocky  coast 
of  Maine,  would  be  shipped;  and  Caleb  ll'esl,  whose 
experience  as  a  diver  would  be  of  use,  would  make  the 
seventli  nian. 

Old  Lealherstoeking,  although  not  a  sailor,  would,  on 
account  of  his  ability  .as  a  scout,  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  i>arty;  while  Sherloek  Holmes,  if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  go,  would  surely  be  able  to  find  the  lost  man. 

All  of  these  have  reputations  as  fighting  men  ;  but  the 
important  position  of  cook  must  be  filled,  and  who  so 
competent  to  fill  it  as  Xaney  Lee,  who  kept  "all  so 
bright,  and  snug,  and  tight,  for  J.ick  at  sea"? 

Ei.siE  Bishop  Bickingham. 

Among  the  odd  characters  proposed  for  the 
expedition  may  be  named  the  horse  Black 
Beauty,  the  dog  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  and  Br'er 
Rabbit  as  "  a  mascot  " !  Besides  these  animals, 
some  queer  choices  were :  Mrs.  Ban/ell's  son 
("Pickwick  Papers"),  because  "I  thought  he 
would  be  in  use  fighting  the  savages  by  his 
howling  " !  Joan  of  An,  because  she  went  to 
fight  for  her  country,  and  "could  do  so  again 
to  rescue  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  "  ;   the  Grave- 


digger  in  "  Hamlet,"  because  he  was  "  so  hard- 
ened to  death  that  he  could  kill  savages  without 
any  qualms  of  conscience  " !  A  number  of  the 
lists  contained  from  three  to  five  boy-char- 
acters, which  it  seemed  to  the  judges  was  too 
large  a  proportion  for  so  dangerous  an  expedi- 
tion. The  most  popular  characters  among  the 
best  ten  lists  were  members  of  the  "  Swiss 
Familv  Robinson,"  Hawkeye,  under  some  of 
his  names,  John  Ridd  from  "  Lorna  Doone," 
Amyas  Leigh  from  "Westward  Ho!"  Ivanhoe, 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Sherlock  Holmes.  Char- 
acters from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  were  very 
frequent,  but  there  was  so  wide  a  choice  that 
the  votes  were  scattering. 

.\ltogether  it  was  a  delightfully  interesting 
competition,  and  we  must  allow  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  from  a  mother's  letter  the 
following  kind  word  for  the  Books  and  Read- 
ing department : 

"The  effect  of  this  department  of  St.  Nicho- 
las upon  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  read- 
ing child  is  very  marked." 

A  PICTORIAL  A  YOUNG  girl  who  (lid  not 

"BIRTHDAY       compete  in  the  "  favorite- 

DiNNER."         character  birthday  dinner" 

contest  sends  to  the  magazine  an  illustration 

of  her  party  at  the  table,  she  presiding  at  the 

right  over  the  cutting  of  the  birthday  cake. 


H/.R»> -nituYo,.     WEN«»  Ko^i^ABHE     Jirl  »«"<>'-'>       9Ut.wT"»H«ft         w*OR  PTHOEN^'^ 
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"  MY  BIRTHDAY  DINNER."  DRAW.N  BY  PAULINE  JENKS. 
The  characters  arc  I/any  Tretyon  and  Henna  Xoseivaitie  from  "Three  Feathers,"  and 
"Queen  Titania"  from  "The  .Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  by  William  Black;  Dr. 
Arnold  a.nA  Harry  East  from  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby";  Major  Pendennis  from  "  Penden- 
nis  "  ;  Ethel  and  Cli-je  from  "  The  New-comes  "  ;  "  Cousin  Pauline  "  from  "  Inside  Our  Gate," 
by  Mrj.  Brush;  and  Jane  Hardy  from  "  Very  Hard  Cash."  Some  likenesses  arc  traced  or 
copied. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that  between  the  1st  of  June  and  tlie  15th  of  September  manuscripts 
cannot  conveniently  be  examined  at  tlie  office  of  Sr.  Nicholas.  Consequently  those  who  desire  to  favor  tlie 
magazine  with  contributions  will  please  postpone  sending  their  manuscripts  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Le  Perray,  Seine-et-Oise, 
Fran'ce. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  received  a  camera  for  my 
birthday,  and  would  love  to  use  it  in  the  forest  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  which  is  so  near  here,  where  the  great 
"  Duchesse  D'Uzes"  and  others  hunt  the  rabbits.  I 
have  written  a  short  poem  about  a  wild  rabbit,  as  I  think 
this  new  kind  of  gun  must  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
them. 

WHAT  THE   RABBIT   SAYS. 

As  I  was  swimming  yonder  rill 

(You  know  the  one,  at  the  foot  of  the  hit'), 

I  glanced  up,  and  what  did  I  see 

But  a  dreadful  boy  just  in  front  jf  me. 

Holding  a  thing  like  a  big  square  head. 

It  clicked,  and  I  thought,  "  Now  I  'm  dead  !  " 

No  !     He  smiled  and  went  his  w  ly  — 

Perhaps  ke  wished  to  come  sonse  other  day. 


We  have  basket-ball,  golf,  tennis,  plays,  circuses,  and 
everything  else  that  school-girls  enjoy. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  Louise  Smith,  who  says 
"John  Halifax"  is  her  favorite  book.  I  have  so  many 
favorites  tliat  I  cannot  decide  upon  one  favorite,  but 
"John  Halifax"  stands  very  near  the  top  of  the  list. 
Then  there  's  "  Little  Women,"  and  "  Harold "  by 
Bulwer,  and  Cooper's  "  Leatherstocking  Tales,"  and 
Irving's  "  Sketch-Book  '' ;  and  then,  of  course,  as  a  true 
"Johnny  Rel) "  I  am  devoted  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
"  Red  Rock,"  and  "  Diddle,  Dumps,  and  Lot,"  that  I  hope 
more  Northern  girls  will  read,  and  "Sonny,"  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart,  "  Uncle  Remus,"  and  many,  many  others. 

All  the  girls  here  send  you  their  best  love,  and  hope 
you  will  always  have  the  greatest  success,  and  that  you 
will  always  come  to  HoUins.     Sincerely, 

LUCILE  ViRDEN". 


Your  ever  affectionate  little  reader, 

Margaret  3.  Hart  (age 


3>- 


Cairo. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Here  is  the  description  of  a  cus- 
tom in  Cairo  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  the  readers 
ofST.  Nicholas.   It  is  called  the  "Kissing  of  the  Carpet.'' 

On  a  certain  day  after  the  Ai:.t  of  Ramad.in  Ihe  khe- 
dive,  his  suite,  the  kadi,  or  chief  mngistr.ite,  and  the  sheiks 
(as  the  Arab  priests  are  commonly  c.iUed)  meet  at  the 
citadel  in  a  pavilion  facing  a  gigantic  square. 

There  the  Egyptian  troops  are  drawn  up  and  the  khe- 
dival  band  is  playing. 

The  procession  is  headed  \y  camels  ridden  by  men, 
and  followed  by  others  be  ring  carpets  on  their  backs 
woven  in  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  gold.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  procession  is  another  camel  with  a  tent  of 
purple  and  gold,  in  which  is  the  sacred  carpet  going  to 
Mecca  to  be  deposed  on  Mohammed's  shrine.  As  this 
procession  moves,  a  half-naked  dervish  dances  before  it, 
while  the  riders  of  the  camels  play  on  very  primitive  pipes. 

As  soon  as  they  come  near  the  pavilion  all  this  noise 
ceases,  and  the  dervish  disappears  in  the  crowd  ;  then  the 
khedive  goes  out  of  the  pavilion  and  kisses  a  corner  of 
the  sacred  carpet  handed  to  him  by  an  official  with  a 
green  coat  trimmed  with  beaver  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, while  prayers  are  repeated  by  an  aged  sheik.  After 
this  the  camels  retire,  and  the  soldiers  parade  past  the 
khedive.  The  day  of  this  event  is  a  holiday  for  both 
young  and  old.     I  remain. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Georgette  Harari. 


HoLLiNs  Institute, 
Hollins,  Va. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Though  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  you  myself,  either  some  of  my  cousins 
or  somebody  has  taken  you,  so  I  could  give  you  a  hearty 
hand-shake  every  month,  and  tell  you  how  very  gkid  I 
am  of  your  existence,  and  with  all  my  heart  give  you  the 
toast,"  Live  forever!  " 

I  am  interested  in  every  word  in  St.  Nicholas  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  first  of  every  month  I  haunt  the 
reading-room  until  you  appear ;  then  I  sit  down  and 
spend  a  whole  morning  in  your  pleasant  company. 


WlLDWOOD,  N.  J. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  are  spending  the  summer 
here.  Our  real  home  is  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  a  place 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

The  beach  here  is  very  fine  for  bathing.  We  go  in 
every  day  that  is  not  too  cold.  But  for  one  week  every- 
body was  kept  out  by  the  jellyfish,  wliich  were  so  thick 
that  when  the  tide  was  low  we  could  hardly  walk  on  the 
beach  without  stepping  on  them. 

Once  when  I  went  in  bathing  wliile  they  were  here,  I 
just  went  out  a  little  way  and  dived  under  about  two 
waves,  and  when  I  came  out  I  was  covered  with  slings. 

There  are  three  towns  on  this  island,  viz.,  Anglesea, 
Wildwood,and  Holly  Beach.    Anglesea  and  Holly  Beach 
are  fishing-towns,  and  the  fishermen  said  that  the  jelly- 
fish extended  about  twelve  miles  out. 
Your  faithful  reader, 

Constance  Pendleton. 


Cebu-Cebu,  Philippine  Islands. 
Mv  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  plants  here  are  very 
beautiful.  There  are  a  great  many  that  have  very  fine 
fruits  like  these  :  mango,  banana,  and  chico  are  very 
fine  fruits.  The  shells  are  simply  beautiful.  My  papa 
is  a  judge  in  Cebu.  I  enjoy  reading  St.  Nicholas  very 
much.     I  am  six  years  old.     Your  little  friend, 

Moera  Carlock. 


We  thank  the  young  correspondents  whose  names 
follow  for  pleasant  letters  received  from  them  : 

Richard  and  Noel  Wyman,  Jessie  Mackaren,  Eleanor 
Moorehead,  "Celia"(Southall),  Jo  M.  Clarke,  Theodore 
Gibson,  .Sylvia  Peabody,  Bessie  Stone,  Florence  G. 
Hayes,  Mary  Waltz,  .\ilsa  Frank,  Marion  Maguire, 
Ethel  Maitl.tnd  Jones,  Lynn  W.  Meekins,  Eugenie  L. 
Frasher,  Gertrude  Traubel,  Lucy  Smilhier,  Clara  Englert, 
Leonard  Gans,  Ruth  Dickinson,  Ethel  Hilp,  Audrey  I)e 
Renne,  Hildegarde  Gerhard,  Gurdon  Huntington,  Ella 
Boland,  Mabel  Stranahan.  Margaret  Faison,"  Maude  and 
Dot,"  Fisher  V.  Rawlins,  Gladys  Hodson,  R.  Francklyn, 
Edith  Evans,  Dino  S|)ranger,  Sidney  K.  Eastwood, 
Katharine  Janeway,  Robert  Weston  Smith,  Elise  Van 
Vechten,  Emma  H.  Lavey,  Marjory  Marsh,  Marian  F. 
Butler,  Helen  F.  Price. 
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  JULY   NUMBER. 


Double    Bbhbadings.     Fourth  of  July.     i.    Af-fablc.     2.    Br- 
other.    3.    Sl-umbcr.     4.    Sp-righi.      5.    At-tempt.     6.    Up-heavc. 
LRr-ought.     8.    En-force.    9.    Ad-judge.     10.    St-uticr.     11.    Ra- 
ce.    13.  Un-yokcd. 


Badge. 


Musical  Anagrams. 
4.  Gage.     5.  Edge. 

DiAMON'D  Cut   Diamond.     I 
Nericne.     5.     Niece.     6.    One. 
Alcon.     4.   Alcyone.     5.   Loose. 
2.   Let.     3.   Lepra.     4.  Neptune. 
I.  N:     2.  Her.     3.  Humid.     4. 


Bade. 


Aged.     3.    Deaf. 


X.   N.     2.   Men.     3.   Mario.     4. 

7.    E.      II.     I.    A.     2.    All. 

6.  N.  N.  E.     7.  E.     III. 

5.   Truly.     6.  Any.     7.   E.     IV. 

Nemesis.     5.   Risen.     6.   Din.     7. 


'I  I 


S.  V.  I.  N.  2.  Zea.  3.  Zepho.  4.  Nepheic,  5.  Ahead.  6. 
Old.     7.  E. 

DoupLE  DrAGONALS.  Liberty,  forever.  1.  Frontal.  2.  Gobe- 
lin.    3.  Carabid.     4.    Baneful.     5.  Arrival.     6.  Atelier.     7.  Yachter. 

Doi;ble  Bkhkadincs,  Fourth  of  July.  1.  In-ftinge.  2.  Sh- 
out. 3.  Mo-um.  4.  Fo-rest.  5.  Re-tire.  6.  Rc-hash.  7.  Cr-oak. 
8.  Re-nne.     9.  In-jury.     10.  Pl-under.     11.   De-light.     12.  Ba-you. 

CoNCEALEi>  Central  Acrostic.  Red,  white,  and  blue.  i. 
Furor.  2.  Steal.  3.  Olden.  4.  Lower.  5.  Ether.  6.  Spick. 
7.  Lithe.  8.  There.  9.  Boast.  10.  Donor.  11.  Madam.  12. 
Orbit.     13.  Miles.     14.  Yours.     15.  Agent. 


To  ol'R  PczzLERS:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle. box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East   Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Pi'zzles  in  the  Mav  Number  were  received,  before  Mny  15th,  from  Joe  Carlada  —  The  Thayer  Co. — 
Gladys  Burgess  —  Allil  and  Adi  —  Constance,  Louise,  Roswell,  and  Claie — "Johnny  Bear"  —  Eleanor  R.  McClees  —  Basco  Hammond 
—  Helen  Souther  —  Elsie  W.  Dignan  —  .Agnes  Cole—  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin  —  Sara  Lawrence  Kellogg. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Mav  Nu.mder  were  received,  before  May  15th,  from  E-  L.  Kaskel,  2  —  Florence  and  Edna,  5  —  Wilfred, 
Harold,  and  Margery,  4 — Agnes  K.  I„nne.  2 — F.  and  L.  and  Co.,  6 — William  Herbert  Murpby,  3  —  Charles  F.  Neave,  i — Grace 
Ingraham,  i — Alice  Kohlberg,  i  —  Ella  Sachs,  i — Janet  Lance,  1. 


ENDLESS   CHAIN. 

(GoLi  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition  ) 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  four  letters. 
To  form  the  second  word,  take  the  third  and  fourth  let- 
ters of  the  first  word;  to  form  the  third  word,  take  the 
third  and  fourth  letters  of  the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

I.  K  measure  of  length.  2.  To  cut  quickly.  3.  .\ 
precious  stone.  4.  Likewi.^e.  5.  An  article  of  furni- 
ture. 6.  Just.  7.  A  hard  substance.  8.  Merely.  9. 
A  musical  instrument.  10.  Repose.  II.  To  stupefy. 
12.  To  loose.  13.  A  bird.  14.  Quality.  15.  The 
first  word  described.  ken.neth  durant. 


W«)KD-SQUARE 

I.  To  tivirl.     2.   .V  small  opening. 


3.   .\  flower.     4. 
K  bird's  home.  MARCARBr  stevens 

(League  Member). 

NOVEL   PUZZLE. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  league  Competition.) 

Example:    Behe.id  angry,  prefix  another  letter,  and 
make  to  talk  idly.     I-rate,  p-rate. 

1.  Behead  a  time  of  darkness,  prefix  another  letter, 
and  make  a  number. 

2.  Behead  to  be  slightly  ill,  prefix  another  letter,  and 
make  an  abbreviation  for  nothing. 

3.  Behead  to  rend,  prefix  another  letter,  and  make  to 
raise. 

4.  Behead  a  small,  rude  dwelling,  prefix  another  let- 
ter, and  m.ike  not  in. 

5.  Behead  help,  prefix  another  letter,  and  make  con- 
cealed. 


6.  Behead  nothing,  prefix  another  letter,  and  make 
instructed. 

7.  Behead  a  noun  suffix,  prefix  another  letter,  an<l 
make  gained. 

8.  Behead  always,  prefix  another  letter,  and  make  to 
declare. 

g.  Behead  to  bathe,  prefix  another  letter,  and  make 
to  possess. 

The  beheaded  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
the  Christian  name,  and  tlie  prefixed  letters,  reading  up- 
ward, will  spell  the  surname,  of  a  celebrated  American 
novelist.  cij^rence  a.  southerland. 

RIDDLE. 

A  WORD  of  five  letters  is  what  you  're  to  find. 

The  first  letter  helps  much  a  poor  actor's  mind. 

And  also  describes  the  head-dress  of  a  race 

Whose  eyes  are  peculiarly  set  in  their  (ace. 

The  first  of  the  four  letters  left  you  must  double, 

And,   if  put    with    the   last   three,   is   found   without 

trouble 
When  you  look  at  an  instrument  lacking  whose  aid 
\  journey  through  desert  or  sea  is  not  made. 
Our  three  letters  left  form  a  Latin  verb  small, 
Which   you   all    ought   to   know   if  you   've   studied 

.at  all. 
The  last  two  make  a  sound  which  will  quiet  the  boys 
When  a  German  papa  wishes  not  so  much  noise. 
Our  last  letter  's  the  name  of  a  kind  of  a  party 
Where  chatting  is  common  ami  food  is  not  hearty. 
If  you  guess  my  five  letters,  then  something  is  found; 
I  've  told  you  a  plenty  —  to  guess  it  you  're  bound. 

ALICE   MACOMBF.R. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


NOVEL    ZIGZAG. 

{Gold BttUgf,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
12... 


•   '3 
15  16 


Cross-words:  i.  A  combination  oi  tones  that  pro- 
duce harmony.  2.  A  joint  of  the  body.  3.  An  ad- 
hesive substance.  4.  A  series  of  linl<s.  5.  Foreign. 
6.  To  broil.     7.  To  attempt.     S.  .V  common  vegetable. 

When  these  vi-ords  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the  let- 
ters corresponding  to  the  figures  from  i  to  16  in  the 
foregoing  diagram  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
singer.  DOROTHY   WINSLOW. 


My  58-11-41-28-39  is  a  very  useful  animal  mentioned  in 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."     My  25-5-22  is  a  faithful 
friend  to  man   mentioned   in  "Two   Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona." ELSIE   LOCKE. 
CONNECTED   SQUARES. 


.  #  #  *  * 
*  »  »  » 
»  »  *  * 
***** 
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ILLUSTKATED  PKIMAL  ACROSTIC. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 


f 


When  the  names  of  the  above  animals  are  rightly 
guessed,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  word  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  farmer. 

Designed  and  drawn  by 

J.    E.    FISHER,   JR.  (age  10). 

NUMEBICAI,    ENIGMA. 

I  AM  composed  of  seventy  letters,  and  form  a  couplet 
from  "  Macbeth." 

My  29-17-1-22  is  a  fleet  animal  mentioned  in  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  My  3-II-56-63-21-2-47-32-59  is  a  fret- 
ful rodent  mentioned  in  "  Hamlet."  My  13-35-42-33-54 
are  the  young  of  the  flock,  mentioned  in  "  Richard  III." 
My  9-67-23-34-52  is  a  fierce  beast  of  prey  mentioned  in 
"King  John."  My  4-60-14-4S-55. 50-69-20-5-28  is  a 
clumsy  animal  mentioned  in  "  Macbeth."  My  13-30- 
49-65  is  the  king  of  beasts,  mentioned  in  "Richard  II." 
My  13-39-53-3-40-26-44  is  a  carnivorous  anim.-il  men- 
tioned in  "Richard  II."  My  7-31-42-51-13  is  a  beast 
of  burden  mentioned  in  "  Richard  II."  My  43-13-19-2- 
38-64-48-37  is  a  large  quadruped  mentioned  in  "Julius 
Caesar."  My  42-5-32-15-24-61  is  a  mischievous  animal 
mentioned  in  "As  You  Like  It."  My  4616-25-68-34-8- 
53-23  is  an  insect-citer  mentioned  in  "The  Tempest." 
My  2-35-48-66-58-16-70  is  a  lithe  animal  mentioned  in 
"Titus  Andronicus."  My  10-6-62-37  is  a  fleet  animal 
mentioned  in  "Cymbeline."  My  50-31-57  is  a  domestic 
animal  mentioned  in  "Taming  of  the  Slirew."  My  42- 
55-12-28-24  is  a  tiny  animal  mentioned  in  "Coriolanus." 
My  18-1-45-16  is  a  timid  animal  mentioned  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  My  42  27-13-43  is  a  stubborn  animal  men- 
tioned in  "Henry  VIII."  My  33-16-40-36  is  a  shaggy 
monster   mentioned   in  "Much   Ado   about  Nothing." 


*****  ***** 

******  ***** 

*****  ***** 

I.  Upper  Square:  1.  To  work  and  press  into  a 
mass.  2.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Scandinavia.  3.  To 
rub  out.     4.    Part  of  British  India.      5.  Judges. 

II.  I.  Domesticateil.  2.  Solitary.  3.  Damp.  4. 
To  come  after.     5-  1°  prevent  by  fear. 

III.  1.  Witty.  2.  A  measure.  3.  E.\piate.  4. 
Tears.     5.   A  lock  of  hair. 

IV.  Central  Square  :  i.  To  send  back.  2.  To  eat 
into.     3.   An  e.^aniple.     4.   Faultless.     5.   Narrates. 

\^  1.  An  organ.  2.  Wrong.  3.  To  ascend.  4.  \n 
inflamm.-ible  substance.     5.   Direction. 

VI.  1.  Impress.  2.  A  citadel.  3.  Informed.  4. 
Clemency.     5-  Gathers  spoil.  j.   w.   L. 

CONCEAI-ED   CENTRAJL   ACROSTIC. 

Find  me  in  August,  a  pity  't  would  be 
If  any  should  fail  of  acquaintance  with  me. 

Cross-words. 

1.  "Heigh-ho!"    said    the    puzzler,    "heigh,    diddle- 

diddle  ! 
Two  puns  and  a  half  go  in  every  good  riddle. 

2.  "  k  penny  a  pun  is  all  very  well, 

For  tlie  price  of  a  biscuit 's  a  mere  bagatelle. 

3.  "But  of  rugs  and  fine  curtains  I  'm  really  quite  fond, 

.\nd  a  pauper  and  palace  do  not  correspond. 

4.  "  If  riddles  were  rated  at  all  at  their  worth 

I  anr  assuretl  mine  would  capture  the  earth. 

5.  "  I  was  asked  to  unite  at  the  Sign  of  the  Sphinx 

With  the  Club  Feder.ation  one  night  in  high  jinks. 

6.  "  In  i*ublic  a  punster,  in  private  a  scrub. 

With  a  spick-and-sp.an  moral  I  entered  the  club. 

7.  "  1  joked  on  the  duty  of  bearing  with  bores. 

And    was   soon   most   outrageously   turned   out   of 
doors. 

8.  "So  now  I  sell  puns  at  a  very  low  price, 

.\nd  keep,  day  and  night,  an  assortment  on  ice." 

ANNA  M.  PRATT. 

DIAGONAI.. 

The  diagonal,  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner  to  the 
lower  right-hand  corner,  spells  certain  fruits. 

Cross-words:  1.  Risen.  2.  Became  visible.  3.  One 
who  holds  to  a  heresy.  4.  A  Roman  emperor  who  stran- 
gled himself.  5.  Natives  of  Africa.  6.  A  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  7.  A  desire  for  food.  8.  Places 
where  very  hot  fires  may  be  made. 

RICHARD  SHELDON  ouLD  (League  Member). 
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LTIX — innre  familiarly  '-Marty" 
—  lirown's  connection  with  tiie 
Summerville  Ba.seball  Club  had 
begun  the  previous  spring,  when,  during  a  hotly 
contested  game  with  the  High  School  nine, 
Hob  Ayer,  Summerville's  captain,  watching  his 
men  go  down  like  ninepins  before  the  puzzling 
cur\'es  of  the  rival  pitcher,  found  himself  ad- 
dressed by  a  small  snub-nosed,  freckle-faced 
youth  with  very  bright  blue  eyes  and  very  dusty 
bare  feet : 

"  Want  me  ter  look  after  yer  bats  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  All  right,"  was  the  cheerful  response. 

The  umpire  called  two  strikes  on  the  bats- 
man, and  Bob  muttered  his  anger. 

"  I  don't  want  nothin'  fer  it,"  announced  the 
boy  beside  him,  insinuatingly,  digging  a  hole  in 
the  turf  with  one  bare  toe. 

Bob  turned,  glad  of  something  to  vent  his 
wrath  upon.  "  No  !  Get  out  of  here  !  "  he 
snarled. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  imperturbable  answer. 

Then  the  side  was  out,  and  Bob  trotted  to 
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first  base.  That  half  inning,  the  last  of  the 
seventh,  was  a  tragedy  for  the  town  nine,  for 
the  High  School  piled  three  runs  more  on  their 
already  respectable  lead,  and  when  Bob  came 
in  he  had  well-defined  visions  of  defeat.  It  was 
his  turn  at  the  bat.  When  he  went  to  select  his 
stick  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  barefooted, 
freckle-faced  )'outh  in  calm  possession. 

"  What  —  ?  "  he  began  angrily. 

Marty  leaped  up  and  held  out  a  bat.  Bob 
took  it,  astonished  to  find  that  it  w\as  his  own 
pet  "  wagon-tongue,"  and  strode  off  to  the  plate, 
too  surprised  for  words.  Two  minutes  later,  he 
was  streaking  toward  first  base  on  a  safe  hit  to 
center  field.  .\n  error  gave  him  second,  and 
the  dwindling  hopes  of  Summerville  began  to 
rise  again.  The  fellows  found  the  High  School 
pitcher  and  fairly  batted  him  off  his  feet,  and 
when  the  side  went  out  it  had  added  six  runs  to 
its  tally,  and  lacked  but  one  of  being  even  with 
its  opponent.  Meanwhile  Marty  rescued  the 
bats  thrown  aside,  and  arranged  them  neatly, 
presiding  over  them  gravely,  and  showing  a 
marvelous  knowledge  of  each  batsman's  wants. 

AU  rights  reserved. 
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MARTY    BROWN,     MASCOT. 


[Sept. 


Summerville  won  that  game  by  two  runs,  and 
Bob  Aver  was  the  first  to  declare,  with  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  "  all  owing  to  Marty.  The  luck 
had  changed,"  he  said,  "as  soon  as  the  snub-nosed 
boy  had  taken  charge  of  the  club's  property." 

Every  one  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the 
claim,  and  Marty  was  thereupon  adopted  as 
the  official  mascot  and  general  factotum  of  the 
Summerville  Baseball  Club.  Since  then  none 
had  disputed  Marty's  right  to  that  position,  and 
he  had  served  tirelessly,  proudly,  mourning  the 
defeats  and  glorying  in  the  victories  as  sincerely 
as  Bob  Ayer  himself. 

Marty  went  to  the  grammar-school  '•  when  it 
kept,"  and  in  the  summer  became  a  wage-earner 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  holding  insecure  posi- 
tions with  several  grocery  and  butcher  stores  as 
messenger  and  "  special  delivery."  But  always 
on  Saturday  afternoons  he  was  to  be  found 
squatting  over  the  bats  at  the  ball-ground ;  he 
never  allowed  the  desire  for  money  to  interfere 
with  his  .sacred  duty  as  mascot  and  custodian  of 
club  property.  Every  one  liked  Marty,  and  he 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Summerville  Base- 
ball Club  as  if  one  of  the  nine.  His  rewards 
consisted  chiefly  of  discarded  bats  and  balls; 
but  he  was  well  satisfied :  it  was  a  labor  of 
love  with  him,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that, 
had  he  been  offered  a  salary  in  payment  of  the 
services  he  rendered,  he  would  have  indig- 
nandy  refused  it.  For  the  rest,  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  was  not  particularly  large  for  his 
age,  still  retained  the  big  brown  freckles  and 
the  snub  nose,  had  lively  and  honest  blue  eyes, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  his  mother  eked  out 
a  scanty  living  by  washing  clothes  for  the  well- 
to-do  of  the  town,  had  a  fair  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  without,  however,  risking  his  pop- 
ularity by  becoming  too  familiar.  The  bare 
feet  were  covered  now  by  a  pair  of  run-down 
and  very  dusty  shoes,  and  his  blue  calico  shirt 
and  well-]iatched  trousers  were  always  clean  and 
neat.  On  his  brown  hair  rested,  far  back,  a 
blue-and-white  baseball  cap  adorned  with  a 
big  S,  the  gift  of  Bob  -A.yer,  and  Marty's  only 
badge  of  office. 

To-day  Marty  had  a  grievance.  He  sat  on 
a  big  packing-box  in  front  of  Castor's  Cash 
Grocery  and  kicked  his  heels  softly  against  its 
side.     Around  him  the  air  w.is  heavv  with  the 


odor  of  burning  paper  and  punk,  and  every  in- 
stant the  .sharp  sputter  of  fire-crackers  broke 
upon  his  reverie.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  almost  noon.  It  was  very  hot,  too.  But 
it  was  not  that  which  was  troubling  Marty. 
His  grief  sprung  from  the  fact  that,  in  just 
twenty  minutes  by  the  town-hall  clock  up 
there,  the  Summerville  Baseball  Club,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  part  of  the  town's  younger 
population,  would  take  the  noon  train  for  Vul- 
can to  ])lay  its  annual  game  with  the  nine  of 
that  city ;  and  it  would  go,  Marty  bitterly 
reflected,  without  its  mascot. 

Vulcan  was  a  good  way  off,  —  as  Marty 
viewed  distance, — and  the  fare  for  the  round 
trip  was  $1.40,  just  $1.28  more  than  Marty 
possessed.  He  had  hinted  to  Bob  Ayer  and 
to  "Herb"  Webster,  the  club's  manager,  the 
real  need  of  taking  him  along — had  even 
been  gloomy  and  foretold  a  harrowing  defeat 
for  their  nine  in  the  event  of  his  absence  from 
the  scene.  But  Summerville's  finances  were  at 
low  ebb,  and,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  one 
good  player  and  the  absence  of  another,  her 
hopes  of  capturing  the  one-hundred-dollar 
purse  which  was  yearly  put  up  by  the  citizens 
of  the  rival  towns  were  but  slight.  So  Marty 
was  to  be  left  behind.  And  that  was  why 
Marty  sat  on  the  packing-case  and  grieved, 
refusing  to  join  in  the  lively  sport  of  his 
friends  who,  farther  up  the  street,  were  firing 
off  a  small  brass  cannon  in  front  of  Hurlbert's 
hardware-store. 

Already,  by  ones  and  twos,  the  Vulcan  bound 
citizens  were  toiling  through  the  hot  sun  toward 
the  station.  Marty  watched  them,  and  scowled 
darkly.  For  the  time  he  was  a  radical  socialist, 
and  railed  silently  at  the  unjust  manner  in 
which  riches  are  distributed.  Presently  a 
group  of  five  fellows,  whose  ages  varied  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-one,  came  into  sight  upon 
the  main  street.  They  wore  gray  uniforms, 
with  blue-and-white  stockings  and  caps  of  the 
same  hues,  and  on  their  breasts  were  big  blue 
S's.  Two  of  them  carried,  swutig  between  them, 
a  long  leather  bag  containing  Marty's  charge, 
the  club's  bats.  The  players  spied  the  boy  on 
the  box,  and  hailed  him  from  across  the  street. 
Marty's  reply  was  low-toned  and  despondent. 
But  after  thev  had  turned  the  corner  toward 
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the  station,  he  settled  his  cap  firmly  on  his  head 
and,  sliding  off  the  box,  hurried  after  them. 

The  station  platform  was  well  filled  when  he 
gained  it.  Bob  Ayer  was  talking  excitedly  to 
Joe  Sleeper,  and  Marty,  listening  from  a  dis- 
tance, gathered  that  Magee,  the  Summerville 
center-fielder,  had  not  put  in  his  appearance. 

"  If  he  fails  us,"  Bob  was  saying  anxiously, 
"  it  's  all  up  before  we  start.  We  're  crippled 
already.     Has  any  one  seen  him  ?  " 

None  had,  and  Bob,  looking  more  worried 
than  before,  strode  off  through  the  crowd  to 
seek  for  news.  Of  course,  Marty  told  him- 
self, he  did  n't  want  Summerville  to  lose,  but, 
just  the  same,  if  they  did,  it  would  serve  them 
right  for  not  taking  him  along.  A  long  whistle 
in  the  distance  sounded,  and  Bob  came  back, 
shaking  his  head  in  despair. 

"  Not  here,"  he  said. 

.\  murmur  of  dismay  went  up  from  the  group, 
and  Marty  slid  off  the  baggage-truck  and  ap- 
proached the  captain. 

"  Say,  let  me  go  along,  won't  yer.  Bob  ?  " 

Bob  turned,  and,  seeing  Marty's  eager  face, 
forgot  his  worry  for  the  moment,  and  asked 
kindly :  "  Can  you  buy  your  ticket  ?  " 

"  No."  Marty  clenched  his  hands  and 
looked  desperately  from  one  to  another  of  the 
group.  The  train  was  thundering  down  the 
track  beside  the  platform.  "  But  you  fellows 
might  buy  me  one.  And  I  '<1  [lay  ycr  back, 
honest! " 

"  Say,  Bob,  let  's  take  him,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  Goodness  knows,  if  we  ever  needed  a  mascot, 
we  need  one  to-day!  Here,  I  '11  chip  in  a 
quarter." 

"So  '11  I,"  said  Sleeper.  "  Marty  ought  to 
go  along  ;  that  's  a  fact." 

"  Here  's  anotiier."  "You  pay  for  me,  Dick, 
and  I  '11  settle  with  you  when  we  get  back." 
■'  I  '11  give  a  quarter,  too." 

"  All  aboard  !  "  shouted  the  conductor. 

"All  right,  Marty;  jump  on,"  cried  Bob. 
"We  'II  find  the  money  —  though  I  don't 
know  where  your  dinner  's  coming  from ! " 

Marty  was  up  the  car-steps  before  Bob  had 
finished  speaking,  and  was  hauling  the  long 
bag  from  Wolcott  with  eager  hands.  Then 
they  trooped  into  the  smoking-car,  since  the 
day-coaches  were  already  full,  and  Marty  sat 


down  on  the  stiff  leather  seat  and  stood  the 
bag  beside  him.  The  train  pulled  out  of  the 
little  station,  and  Marty's  gloom  gave  place  to 
radiant  joy. 

The  journey  to  Vulcan  occupied  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  during  which  time  Bob  and  the 
other  eight  groaned  over  the  absence  of  Magee 
and  Curtis  and  (loodman,  predicted  defeat  in 
one  breath  and  hoped  for  victory  in  the  next, 
and  rearranged  the  batting-list  in  eleven  differ- 
ent ways  before  they  were  at  last  satisfied. 
Marty  meanwhile,  with  his  scuffed  shoes  resting 
on  the  opposite  seat,  one  brown  hand  laid  im- 
portantly upon  the  leather  bag  and  his  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  ke])t  his  blue  eyes  fixedly 
u])on  the  summer  landscape  that  slid  by  the 
open  window.  It  was  his  first  railway  trij)  of 
any  length,  and  it  was  very  wonderful  and  ex- 
citing. Even  the  knowledge  that  defeat  was  the 
probable  fate  ahead  of  the  expedition  failed  to 
more  than  tinge  his  pleasure  with  regret. 

At  Vulcan  the  train  ran  under  a  long  iron- 
roofed  structure,  noisy  with  the  puffing  of  en- 
gines, the  voices  of  the  many  that  thronged  the 
platforms,  and  the  clanging  of  a  brazen  gong 
announcing  dinner  in  the  station  restaurant. 
Marty  was  awed  but  delighted.  He  carried  one 
end  of  the  big  bag  across  the  street  to  the  hotel, 
his  eager  eyes  staring  hither  and  thither  in  wide 
amaze.  Vulcan  boasted  of  a  big  bridge-works 
and  steel-mills,  and  put  on  many  of  the  airs  of 
a  larger  city.  Bob  told  Marty  that  they  had 
arranged  for  his  dinner  in  the  hotel  dining-room, 
but  the  latter  demurred  on  the  score  of  expense. 

"  Yer  see,  I  want  ter  pay  yer  back.  Bob,  and 
so  I  guess  I  don't  want  ter  go  seventy-five  cents 
fer  dinner.  Why,  that  's  more  'n  what  three 
dinners  costs  us  at  home.  I  'II  just  go  out  and 
get  a  bit  of  lunch,  I  guess.  Would  yer  lend  me 
ten  cents  ?  " 

Marty  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  during  the 
succeeding  half-hour.  He  bought  a  five-cent 
bag  of  peanuts  and  three  bananas,  and  aided 
digestion  by  strolling  about  the  streets  while 
he  consumed  them,  at  last  finding  his  way  to 
the  first  of  the  wonderful  steel- mills  and 
wandering  about  freely  among  the  bewildering 
cranes,  rollers,  and  other  ponderous  machines. 
He  wished  it  was  not  the  Fourth  of  July ;  he 
would  like  to  have  seen  things  at  work.     Fi- 
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nally,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  he  hurried  back 
to  the  hotel  and  entered  a  coach  with  the  others, 
and  was  driven  through  the  city  to  the  ball- 
ground.  This  had  a  high  board  fence  about  it, 
and  long  tiers  of  seats  half  encircling  the  field. 
There  were  lots  of  persons  there,  and  others 
were  arriving  every  minute.  Marty  followed 
tlie  nine  into  a  little  dressing-room  built  under 
the  grand  stand,  and  presently  followed  them 
out  again  to  a  bench  in  the  shade  just  to  the 
left  of  the  home  plate.  Here  he  unstrapped  his 
bag  and  arranged  the  bats  on  the  ground,  exam- 
ining them  carefully,  greatly  impressed  with  his 
own  importance. 

The  Vulcans,  who  had  been  practising  on  the 
diamond,  trotted  in,  and  Bob  and  the  others 
took  their  places.  The  home  team  wore  gray 
costumes  with  maroon  stockings  and  caps,  and 
the  big  V  that  adorned  the  shirts  was  also  ma- 
roon. Many  of  them  were  workers  in  the  steel- 
mills,  and  to  Marty  they  seemed  rather  older 
than  the  Summervilles.  Then  the  umpire,  a 
very  small  man  in  a  snuff-colored  alpaca  coat 
and  cap,  made  his  appearance,  and  the  men  at 
practice  came  in.  The  umpire  tossed  a  coin  be- 
tween Bob  and  the  Vulcans'  captain,  and  Bob 
won  with  "  heads  !  "  and  led  his  players  into  the 
field.  A  lot  of  men  just  back  of  Marty  began  to 
cheer  for  the  home  team  as  Vulcan's  first  man 
went  to  bat. 

It  were  sorry  work  to  write  in  detail  of  the 
disastrous  first  seven  innings  of  that  game. 
Summerville's  hope  of  taking  the  one-hundred- 
dollar  purse  home  with  them  languished  and 
dwindled,  and  finally  faded  quite  away  when, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  inning,  Vulcan 
found  Warner's  delivery  and  batted  the  ball 
into  every  quarter  of  the  field,  and  ran  their  score 
up  to  twelve.  Summerville  went  to  bat  in  the 
last  half  plainly  discouraged.  Oliver  struck  out. 
Hamilton  hit  to  second  base  and  was  thrown 
out.  Pickering  got  first  on  balls,  but  "  died  " 
there  on  a  well-fielded  fly  of  Warner's. 

Vulcan's  citizens  yelled  delightedly  from 
grand  stand  and  bleachers.  Summerville  had 
given  a  stinging  defeat  to  their  nine  the  year 
before  at  the  rival  town,  and  this  revenge 
was  glorious.  They  shouted  gibes  that  made 
Marty's  cheeks  flush  and  caused  him  to  double 
his  fists  wrathfully  and  wish  that  he  were  big 


enough  to  "  lick  somebody  "  ;  and  they  groaned 
dismally  as  one  after  another  of  the  blue-and- 
white  players  went  down  before  Baker's  superb 
pitching.  Summerville's  little  band  of  support- 
ers worked  valiantly  against  overwhelming  odds 
to  make  their  voices  heard,  but  their  applause 
was  but  a  dro])  in  that  sea  of  noise. 

The  eighth  inning  began  with  the  score  12 
to  5,  and  Stevens,  captain  and  third  baseman  of 
the  Vulcans,  went  to  bat  with  a  smile  of  easy 
confidence  upon  his  face.  He  led  off  with  a 
neat  base-hit  past  short-stop.  The  next  man, 
Storrs,  their  clever  catcher,  found  Warner's  first 
ball,  and  sent  it  twirling  skyward  in  the  direction 
of  left  field.  Webster  was  under  it  but  threw 
it  in  badly,  and  Stevens  got  to  third.  The  next 
batsman  waited  coolly  and  took  his  base  on 
balls.  Warner  was  badly  rattled,  and  had  there 
been  any  one  to  put  in  his  place  he  would  have 
been  taken  out.  But  Curtis,  the  substitute 
pitcher,  was  ill  in  bed  at  Summerville,  and  help- 
less Bob  Ayer  ground  his  teeth  and  watched 
defeat  overwhelm  him.  With  a  man  on  third, 
another  on  first,  and  but  one  out,  things  again 
looked  desperate. 

Warner,  pale  of  face,  wrapped  his  long  fingers 
about  the  ball  and  faced  the  next  batsman. 
The  coaches  kept  up  a  volley  of  disconcert- 
ing advice  to  the  runners,  most  of  it  intended 
for  the  pitcher's  ear,  however.  On  ^Varner's 
first  delivery  the  man  on  first  went  leisurely  to 
second,  well  aware  that  the  Summerville  catcher 
would  not  dare  to  throw  lest  the  runner  on 
third  should  score.  With  one  strike  against  him 
and  three  balls,  the  man  at  bat  struck  at  a  rather 
deceptive  drop  and  started  for  first.  The  ball 
shot  straight  at  Warner,  hot  oft"  the  bat.  The 
pitcher  found  it,  but  fumbled.  Regaining  it 
quickly,  he  threw  to  the  home  plate,  and  the 
Vulcan  captain  speedily  retraced  his  steps  to 
third.  But  the  batsman  was  safe  at  first,  and 
so  the  three  bases  were  full. 

"  Home  run  !  Home  run,  O'Brien!  "  shrieked 
the  throng  as  the  next  man,  a  red-haired  little 
youth,  gripped  his  stick  firmly.  O'Brien  was 
quite  evidently  a  favorite  as  well  as  a  good 
player.  Warner  and  Oliver,  Summerville's 
catcher,  met  and  held  a  whispered  consultation 
to  the  accompaniment  of  loud  ridicule  from  the 
audience.     Then  the  battery  took  their  places. 
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"  Play  for  the  man  on  third,"  crieti  Bob  at 
first  base. 

Warner's  first  delivery  was  a  wide  throw  that 
almost  passed  the  catcher.  "  Ball  I  "  droned 
the  um|)irc.  The  men  on  bases  were  playing 
far  off,  and  intense  excitement  reigned.  On  the 
ne.xt  delivery  Warner  steadied  himself  and  got 
a  strike  over  the  ])late.  A  shout  of  applause 
from  the  plucky  Summerville  spectators  .shat- 


'  ARE   YOU   LOOKING   FOR    A    FELLOW   TO    I'LAY   LEFT  FIELD 


tered  the  silence.  Another  strike;  again  the 
ap])lause.  O'Brien  gripped  his  bat  anew  and 
looked  surprised  and  a  little  uneasy. 

"He  can't  do  it  again,  O'Brien  I"  shrieked 
an  excited  admirer  in  the  grand  stand. 

But  O'Brien  did  n't  wait  to  see.  He  found 
the  next  delivery  and  sent  it  whizzing,  a  red- 


hot  liner,  toward  second.  Pandemonium  broke 
loose.  Sleeper,  Summerville's  second  baseman, 
ran  forward  and  got  the  ball  head-high,  glanced 
quickly  aside,  saw  the  runner  from  first  speed- 
ing by,  lunged  forward,  tagged  him,  and  then 
threw  fiercely,  desperately  home.  The  sphere 
shot  like  a  cannon-ball  into  Oliver's  outstretched 
hands,  there  was  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  as 
Stevens  slid  for  the  home  plate,  and  then  the 
umpire's  voice  droned : 
"  Out,  here !  " 

Summerville,  grinning 
to  a  man,  trotted  in,  and 
the  little  handful  of  sup- 
porters yelled  themselves 
hoarse  and  danced  ec- 
statically about.  Even 
the  Vulcan  enthusiasts 
must  applaud  the  play, 
though  a  bit  grudgingly. 
For  the  first  time  in 
many  innings,  Marty, 
squatting  beside  the  bats, 
drew  a  big  sjirawling  0 
in  the  tally  which  he  was 
keeping  on  the  ground, 
with  the  aid  of  a  splinter. 
It  was  the  last  of  the 
eighth  inning,  and  Bob 
Ayer's  turn  at  the  bat. 
Marly  found  his  especial 
stick,  and  uttered  an  in- 
cantation l>eneath  his 
breath  as  he  held  it  out. 
"  We  're  going  to  win. 
Bob,"  he  whispered. 

Bob  took  the  bat,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"I  'm  afraid  you  don't 
work  as  a  mascot  to-day, 
Marty,"  he  answered 
smilingly.  But  Marty  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a 
look  of  resolution  in  the  captain's  face  as  he 
walked  toward  the  box,  and  took  heart. 

Summerville's  admirers  greeted  Bob's  ap- 
pearance with  a  burst  of  applause,  and  Vulcan's 
captain  motioned  the  field  to  play  farther  out. 
Vulcan's  pitcher  tossed  his  arms  above  his 
head,  lifted  his  right  foot  into  the  air,  and  shot 
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the  ball  forward.     There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  nerve  while  ball  after  ball  shot  by  him,  he  tossed 

the  sphere  was  sailing  straight  and  low  toward  aside  his  stick  and  trotted  to  first  base  on  balls, 

center  field.     Bob  touched  first  and  sped  on  to  amid  the  howls  of  the  visitors.     Summerville's 

second.     Center  field  and  left  field,  each  intent  first  run  for  four  innings  was  scored  a  moment 

upon  the  ball,  discovered  each  other's  presence  later  when  l]ob  stole  home  on  a  passed  ball, 

onl)-  when  thev  were  a  scant  four  yards  a])art.  Summerville's  star  seemed  once  more  in  the 


NOW,    THERE    WAS    ONE    KIND    OF    BALL    THAT   MARTY    KNEW    ALL   ABOUT. 


(SEE    PAGE   971.) 


Both  paused  —  and  the  ball  fell  to  earth  !  Bob, 
watching,  flew  toward  third.  It  was  a  close 
shave,  but  he  reached  it  ahead  of  the  ball  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and,  rising,  shook  himself  in  the 
maimer  of  a  dog  after  a  bath.  Summerville's 
supporters  were  again  on  their  feet,  and  their 
shouts  were  extraordinary  in  volume,  consider- 
ing their  numbers.  Vulcan's  citizens,  after  a 
first  burst  of  anger  and  dismay,  had  fallen  into 
chilling  silence.  Marty  hugged  himself,  and 
nervously  picked  out  Howe's  bat. 

The  latter,  Summerville's  short-stop  and  a 
mere  boy  of  seventeen,  was  only  an  ordinary 
batsman,  and  Marty  looked  to  see  him  strike 
out.     But  instead,  after  waitinc;  with  admirable 


ascendant.  Howe  was  now  sitting  contentedly 
on  second  base.  "  Herb  "  Webster  gripped  his 
bat  firmly  and  faced  the  pitcher.  The  latter, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  game,  was  rattled. 
Bob,  standing  back  of  third,  coached  Howe 
with  an  incessant  roar : 

"On  your  toes!  Get  off!  Get  off!  Come 
on,  now!  Come  on  !  He  won't  throw  !  Come 
on,  come  on !  That  's  right !  That  's  the  way  ! 
Now!  Wh-o-o-a !  Easy!  Look  out!  Try 
it  again,  now  !  " 

Baker  received  the  ball  back  from  second, 
and  again  faced  the  batsman.  But  he  was 
worried,  and  proved  it  by  his  first  delivery. 
The  ball  went  far  to  the  right  of  the  catcher, 
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and  Howe  reached  third  base  without  hurrying. 
When  Baker  again  had  the  ball,  he  scowled 
angrily,  made  a  feint  of  throwing  to  third,  and, 
turning  rajiidly,  [titched.  The  ball  was  a  swift 
one  anil  wild,  and  Webster  drew  back,  then 
ducked.  The  next  instant  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  a  cry  of  dismay  arose.  The  sphere 
had  hit  him  just  under  the  ear.  He  lay  there 
unconscious,  his  left  hand  still  clutching  his  bat, 
his  face  white  under  its  coat  of  tan.  Willing 
hands  (juickly  lifted  him  into  the  dressing-room, 
and  a  doctor  hurried  from  the  grand  stand. 
Bob,  who  had  helped  carry  him  off  the  field, 
came  out  after  a  few  minutes  and  went  to  the 
bench. 

"  He  's  all  right  now,"  he  announced.  "That 
is,  he  's  not  dangerously  hurt,  you  know.  But  he 
won't  be  able  to  play  again  to-day.  Doctor 
says  he  'd  better  go  to  the  hotel,  and  we  've 
sent  for  a  carriage.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  knew 
where  to  find  a  fellow  to  take  his  place  !  Think 
of  our  coming  here  without  a  blessed  substitute 
to  our  name !  I  wish  I  had  Magee  for  a 
minute  ;  if  I  would  n't  show  him  a  thing  or 
two!  Warner,  you  'd  better  take  poor  Web- 
ster's place  as  runner;   I  'II  tell  the  umpire." 

In  another  moment  the  game  had  begun 
again,  Warner  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
injured  left-fielder  at  first  base,  and  Sleeper 
having  gone  to  bat.  Vulcan's  pitcher  was  pale 
and  his  hands  shook  as  he  once  more  began 
his  work;  the  injury  to  Webster  had  totally 
unnerved  him.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
Sleeper  knocked  a  two-bagger  that  brought 
Howe  home,  placed  Warner  on  third  and 
himself  on  second ;  and  the  ultimate  result  was 
that  five  minutes  later,  when  Oliver  fouled  out 
to  Vulcan's  third-baseman.  Sleeper  and  ^Vol- 
cott  had  also  scored,  and  the  game  stood  12 
to  9. 

Bob  .'Vyer  meanwhile  had  searched  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  player  to  take  the  injured  Web- 
ster's place,  and  had  just  concluded  to  apply 
to  Vulcan's  captain  for  one  of  his  substitutes, 
when  he  turned  to  find  Marty  at  his  side. 

"  .Are  yer  lookin'  fer  a  feller  to  play  left 
f^eld  ?  " 

'■  V'es,"  answered  Bob,  eagerly.  "  Do  you 
know  of  any  one?" 

Marty  nodded. 

Vi)i..  XXIX.— 122. 


"  Who  ?  " 

"  Me." 

Bob  stared  in  surprise,  but  Marty  looked 
back  without  flinching.  "  I  can  play.  Bob;  not 
like  you,  of  course,  but  pretty  well.  And,  be- 
sides, there  ain't  no  one  else,  is  there  ?  Give 
me  a  show,  will  yer  ?  " 

Bob's  surprise  had  given  place  to  deep 
thought.  "  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  Of 
course  Marty  could  i^lay  bail;  what  Summer- 
ville  boy  couli]  n't,  to  some  extent  ?  ,'\nd,  be- 
sides, as  Marty  said,  there  was  no  one  else. 
Bob  had  seen  Marty  play  a  little  while  the  nine 
was  practising,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew%  .Marty 
was  a  better  player  than  any  of  the  Summer- 
ville  boys  who  had  come  with  the  nine  and 
now  sat  on  the  grand  stand.  The  other  alter- 
native did  not  appeal  to  him :  his  pride  re- 
volted at  begging  a  player  from  the  rival  club. 
He  turned  and  strode  to  the  bench,  and  Marty 
eagerly  watched  him  conferring  with  the  others. 
In  a  moment  he  turned  antl  notldeil. 

.\  ripple  of  laughter  and  ironic  applause  crept 
over  the  stands  as  Marty,  attired  in  his  blue 
shirt  and  un.shapen  trousers,  trotted  out  to  his 
position  in  left  field.  The  boy  heard  it,  but 
did  n't  care.  His  nerves  were  tingling  with 
excitement.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
his  short  life.  He  was  playing  with  the  Sum- 
merville  Baseball  Club !  .\nd  deep  down  in 
his  heart  Marty  Brown  pledged  his  last  breath 
to  the  struggle  for  victory. 

Vulcan  started  in  on  their  last  inning  with 
a  determination  to  add  more  runs  to  their  .score. 
The  first  man  at  bat  reached  first  base  on  a 
safe  hit  to  mid  field.  The  second,  Vulcan's 
center-fielder  and  a  poor  batsman,  struck  out 
ingloriously.  When  the  next  man  strode  to 
the  plate,  Bob  motioned  the  fielders  to  spread 
out.  Marty  had  scarcely  run  back  a  half-dozen 
yards  when  the  sharp  sound  of  ball  on  bat 
broke  upon  the  air,  and  high  up  against  the 
blue  sky  soared  the  little  globe,  sailing  toward 
left  field.  Marty's  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  and 
for  the  moment  he  wished  himself  back  by  the 
bench,  with  no  greater  duty  than  the  care  of 
the  bats.  It  was  one  thing  to  play  ball  in  a 
vacant  lot  with  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  an- 
other to  display  his  powers  in  a  big  game,  with 
half  a  thousand  excited  persons  watching  him. 
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At  first  base  the  runner  was  poised  ready  to 
leap  away  as  soon  as  the  ball  fell  into  the 
fielder's  hands  —  or  to  the  ground  !  The  latter 
possibility  brought  a  haze  before  Marty's  eyes, 
and  for  an  instant  he  saw  at  least  a  dozen  balls 
coming  toward  liim;  he  wondered,  in  a  chill 
of  terror,  which  one  was  the  real  one !  Then 
the  mist  faded,  he  stepped  back  and  to  the 
right  three  paces,  telling  himself  doggedly  that 
he  had  to  catch  it,  put  up  his  hands  — 

A  shout  of  applause  arose  from  the  stands, 
and  the  ball  was  darting  back  over  the  field  to 
second  base.  Marty,  with  a  swelling  heart, 
put  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets  and  whis- 
tled to  prove  his  indifference  to  applause. 

The  batsman  was  out,  but  the  first  runner 
stood  safely  on  third  base.  And  then,  with  two 
men  gone,  Vulcan  set  bravely  to  work  and  filled 
the  remaining  bases.  A  safe  hit  meant  two 
more  runs  added  to  Vulcan's  score.  The  field- 
ers, in  obedience  to  Bob's  command,  crept  in. 
The  grand  stand  and  the  bleachers  were  noisy 
with  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Warner 
glanced  around  from  base  to  base,  slowly  set- 
tled himself  into  position,  and  clutched  the  ball. 
The  noise  was  deafening,  but  his  nerves  were 
again  steady,  and  he  only  smiled  carelessly  at 
the  efforts  of  the  coaches  to  rattle  him.  His 
arms  shot  up,  and  a  straight  delivery  sent  the 
sphere  waist-high  over  the  plate. 

"  Strike !  "  crooned  the  umpire.  Applause 
from  the  Summerville  deputation  was  drowned 
in  renewed  shouts  and  gibes  from  the  rest  of 
the  audience.  Warner  received  the  ball,  and 
again,  very  deliberately,  settled  his  toe  into 
the  depression  in  the  trampled  earth.  Up  shot 
his  arms  again,  again  he  lunged  forward,  and 
again  the  umpire  called : 

"  Strike  two  !  " 

Oliver  tossed  the  ball  to  Bob  and  donned  his 
mask.  The  batter  stooped  and  rubbed  his 
hands  in  the  dust,  and  then  gripped  the  stick 
resolutely.  The  ball  went  back  to  Warner,  and 
he  stepped  once  more  into  the  box.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  studied  the  batsman  deliberately,  a 
proceeding  which  seemed  to  worry  that  youth, 
since  he  Hfted  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
off  the  ground  and  waved  his  bat  impatiently. 

"  Play  ball  1  "  shrieked  the  grand  stand. 

Warner  smiled,  rubbed  his  right  liand  reflec- 


tively upon  his  thigh,  glanced  casually  about 
the  bases,  lifted  one  spiked  shoe  from  the 
ground,  tossed  his  arms  up,  and  shot  the  ball 
away  swiftly.  Straight  for  the  batsman's  head 
it  went,  then  settled  down,  down,  and  to  the 
left,  as  though  attracted  by  OHver's  big  gloves 
held  a  foot  above  the  earth  just  back  of  the 
square  of  white  marble.  The  man  at  bat,  his 
eyes  glued  to  the  speeding  sphere,  put  his  .stick 
far  around,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  gasp, 
whirled  it  fiercely.  There  was  a  thud  as  the 
ball  settled  cozily  into  Oliver's  leather  gloves, 
a  roar  from  the  onlookers,  and  above  it  all  the 
umpire's  fatal : 

"Striker  —  out!" 

Marty,  watching  breathless  and  wide-eyed 
from  the  field,  threw  a  hand-spring  and  uttered 
a  whoop  of  joy.  The  nines  changed  places, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  last  inning  began  with 
the  score  still  12  to  g  in  favor  of  Vulcan. 

"  Play  carefully,  fellows,"  shouted  Vulcan's 
captain  as  Hamilton  went  to  bat.  "  We  've  got 
to  shut  them  out." 

"If  youse  can,"  muttered  Marty,  seated  on 
the  bench  between  Bob  and  Wolcott. 

It  looked  as  though  they  could.  Bob  groaned 
as  Hamilton  popped  a  short  fly  into  second- 
baseman's  hands,  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
echoed  the  mournful  sound. 

"  Lift  it.  Will,  lift  it!"  implored  Bob  as  Pick- 
ering strode  to  the  plate.  And  lift  it  he  did. 
Unfortunately,  however,  when  it  descended  it 
went  plump  into  the  hands  of  right  field.  In 
the  stand  half  the  throng  was  on  its  feet.  Bob 
looked  hopelessly  at  Warner  as  the  pitcher 
selected  a  bat. 

"  Cheer  up.  Bob,"  said  the  latter,  grinning. 
"  I  'm  going  to  crack  that  ball  or  know  the 
reason  why ' " 

The  Vulcan  pitcher  was  slow  and  careful. 
They  had  taken  the  wearied  Baker  out  and  put 
in  a  new  twirler.  Warner  let  his  first  eftbrt 
pass  unnoticed,  and  looked  surjjrised  when  the 
umpire  called  it  a  strike.  But  he  received  the 
next  one  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  sent  it 
speeding  away  for  a  safe  hit,  taking  first 
ba.se  amid  the  wild  cheers  of  the  litde  group 
of  blue-and-white-decked  watchers.  Hamilton 
hurried  across  to  coach  the  runner,  and  Bob 
stepped  to  the  plate.     His  contribution  was  a 
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swift  liner  that  was  too  hot  for  the  pitcher,  one 
that  placed  Warner  on  second  and  himself  on 
first.  Then,  with  Hamilton  and  Sleeper  both 
coaching  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  the  Vulcan 
catcher  fumbled  a  ball  at  which  Howe  had 
struck,  and  the  two  runners  moved  up.  The 
restive  audience  had  overflowed  on  to  the  field 
now,  and  e.vcilement  reigned  supreme.  Another 
strike  was  called  on  Howe,  and  for  a  moment 
Summerville's  chances  appeared  to  be  hopeless. 
But  a  minute  later  the  batter  was  limping  to 
first,  having  been  struck  with  the  ball,  and  the 
pitcher  was  angrily  grinding  his  heel  into  the 
ground. 

"  Webster  at  bat !  "  called  the  scorer. 

"That  's  you,  Marty,"  said  Wolcott.  "If 
you  never  do  another  thing,  my  boy,  swat  that 
ball!" 

Marty  picked  out  a  bat  and  strode  coura- 
geously to  the  plate.  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted 
his  appearance. 

"  Get  on  to  Blue  Jeans!"  "Give  us  a  home 
run,  kidi"  "Say,  now,  sonny,  don't  fall  over 
your  pants! " 

It  needed  just  that  ridicule  to  dispel  Marty's 
nervousness.  He  was  angry.  How  could  he 
helj)  his  "pants"  being  long?  he  asked  himself, 
indignantly.  He  'd  show  those  dudes  that 
"  pants  "  had  n't  anything  to  do  with  hitting  a 
baseball !  He  shut  his  teeth  hard,  gripped 
the  bat  tightly,  and  faced  the  pitcher.  The 
latter  smiled  at  his  adversary,  but  was  not  will- 
ing to  take  any  chances,  with  the  bases  full. 
And  so,  heedless  of  the  requests  to  "  Toss  him 
an  easy  one,  Joe  I  "  he  delivered  a  swift,  straight 
dro[)  over  the  plate. 

"  Strike  I  "  droned  the  Utile  umpire,  skipping 
aside. 

Marty  frowned,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of 
the  chill  of  disappointment  that  traveled  down 
his  spine.  On  the  bench  W'olcott  turned  to  his 
next  neighbor  and  said,  as  he  shook  his  head 
sorrowfully : 

"  Hard  luck !  If  it  had  only  been  some  one 
else's  turn  now,  we  might  have  scored.  I 
guess  little  Marty  's  not  up  to  curves." 

Marty  watched  the  next  delivery  carefully  — 
and  let  it  pass. 

"  Ball !  "  called  the  umpire. 

Again  he  held  himself  in,  although  it  was  all 


he  could  do  to  keep  from  swinging  at  the  dirty- 
white  globe  as  it  sped  by  him. 

"Two  balls!" 

"  That  's  right,  Marty ;  wait  for  a  good  one," 
called  Wolcott,  hoping  against  hope  that  Marty 
might  get  to  first  on  balls.  Marty  made  no 
answer,  but  stood  there,  pale  of  face  but  cool, 
while  the  ball  sped  around  the  bases  and  at 
last  went  back  to  the  pitcher.  Again  the  sphere 
sped  forward.  Now  was  his  time  I  With  all 
his  strength  he  swung  his  bat  —  and  twirled 
around  on  his  heel !  A  roar  of  laughter  swept 
across  the  diamond. 

"  Strike  two !  "  cried  the  umpire. 

But  Marty,  surprised  at  his  failure,  yet  un- 
daunted, heard  nothing  save  the  umpire's  un- 
moved voice.  Forward  flew  the  ball  again, 
this  time  unmistakably  wide  of  the  plate,  and 
the  little  man  in  the  snuff-colored  alpaca  coat 
motioned  to  the  right. 

"  Three  balls  !  " 

Bob,  restlessly  lifting  his  feet  to  be  off  and 
away  on  his  dash  to  third,  waited  with  despair- 
ing heart.  Victory  or  defeat  depended  upon 
the  next  pitch.  A  three-bagger  would  tie  the 
score,  a  safe  hit  would  bring  Sleeper  to  the  bat  I 
But  as  he  looked  at  the  pale-faced,  odd-looking 
figure  beside  the  plate  he  realized  how  hopeless 
it  all  was.  The  pitcher,  thinking  much  the 
same  thoughts,  prepared  for  his  last  effort. 
Plainly  the  queer  little  ragamuffin  was  no  bats- 
man, and  a  straight  ball  over  the  plate  would 
bring  the  agony  to  an  end.  Up  went  his  hand, 
and  straight  and  sure  sped  the  globe. 

Now,  there  was  one  kind  of  ball  that  Marty 
knew  all  about,  and  that  was  a  nice,  clean, 
straight  one,  guiltless  of  curve  or  drop  or  rise, 
the  kind  that  '•  Whitey  "  Peters  pitched  in  the 
vacant  lot  back  of  Keller's  Livery  Stable.  And 
Marty  knew  that  kind  when  he  saw  it  coming. 
Fair  and  square  he  caught  it,  just  where  he 
wanted  it  on  the  bat.  All  his  strength,  heart, 
and  soul  were  behind  that  swing.  There  was 
a  sharp  cracky  a  sudden  mighty  roar  from  the 
watchers,  and  Marty  was  speeding  toward  first 
base. 

High  and  far  sped  the  ball.  Center  and  left 
fielder  turned  as  one  man  and  raced  up  the 
field.  Obeying  instructions,  they  had  been 
playing  well  in,  and  now  they  were  to  rue  it.     '' 
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The  roar  of  the  crowd  grew  in  volume.  Warner, 
Bob,  and  Howe  were  already  racing  home,  and 
Marty,  rimning  as  hard  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him,  was  touching  second.  Far  up  the  field 
the  ball  was  coming  to  earth  slowly,  gently,  yet 
far  too  quickly  for  the  fielders. 

"A  home  run!"  shrieked  Wolcott.  "  Come 
on — oh,  come  on.  Marly,  my  boy  !  " 

Warner  was  home,  now  Bob,  and  then  Howe 
was  crossing  the  plate,  and  Marty  was  leaving 
second  behind  him.  Would  the  fielder  catch 
it  ?  He  dared  look  no  longer,  but  sped  on- 
ward. Then  a  new  note  crept  into  the  shouts 
of  the  Vulcans,  a  note  of  disappointment,  of 
despair.  Up  the  field  the  center-fielder  had 
tipped  the  ball  with  one  outstretched  hand,  but 
had  failed  to  catch  it !  At  last,  however,  it  was 
speeding  home  toward  second  base. 

"Come  on!    Come  on,  Marty!"  shrieked  Bob. 

The  boy's  twinkling  feet  spurned  the  third 
bag  and  he  swung  homeward.  The  ball  was 
settling  into  the  second-baseman's  hands.  The 
latter  turned  quickly  and  threw  it  straight,  swift, 
unswerving  toward  the  plate. 

"  Slide .' "  yelled  Bob  and  Warner,  in  a  breath. 

Marty  threw  himself  desperately  forward ; 
there  was  a  cloud  of  brown  dust  at  the  plate, 
a  thug  as  the  ball  met  the  catcher's  gloves. 
The  little  man  in  the  alpaca  coat  turned  away 
with  a  grin,  and  picked  up  his  mask  again. 


"  Safe,  here  !  " 

The  score  was  13  to  12  in  Summervillc's 
favor;  Marty's  home  run  had  saved  the  day! 

In  another  minute  or  two  it  was  all  over. 
Sleeper  had  popped  a  high  fly  into  the  hands 
of  the  discomfited  center-fielder,  and  the  crowds 
swarmed  inward  over  the  diamond. 

It  was  a  tired,  hungry,  but  joyous  little  group 
that  journeyed  back  to  Summerville  through 
the  soft,  mellow  summer  twilight.  Marty  and 
the  leather  bat-case  occupied  a  whole  seat  to 
themselves.  Marty's  freckled  face  was  beaming 
with  happiness  and  pride,  his  heart  sang  a  pasan 
of  triumph  in  time  to  the  clkkely-clkk  of  the 
car-wheels,  and  in  one  hand,  tightly  clenched, 
nestled  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece. 

It  was  his  share  of  the  hundred-dollar  purse  the 
nine  had  won.  Bob  had  explained,  and  it  had 
been  voted  to  him  unanimously.  And  next 
spring  he  was  to  join  the  team  as  substitute ! 
And  Marty,  doubting  the  trustiness  of  his 
pockets,  held  the  shining  prize  firmly  in  his  fist 
and  grinned  happily  over  the  praise  and  thanks 
of  his  companions. 

"  It  was  n't  nothin',  that  home  run  ;  any  feller 
could  have  done  that!"  And,  besides,  he  ex- 
plained, he  had  known  all  along  that  they  were 
going  to  win.  "  Why, —  don't  you  see  ?  —  the 
other  fellers  did  n't  have  any  mascot ! " 
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By  Eric  Parker. 


F.AR  out  and  away  the  sea  is  gray 

And  the  crested  roller  whitens, 
And  the  slow  gull  lazily  beats  upwind, 

V/here  the  dancing  water  brightens. 

But  under  the  wee  boat's  wet  brown  stern 
There  are  clear  cool  emerald  hollows ; 

There  's  a  rippling  patch  of  deep,  deep  green, 
.^nd  a  bubbling  foam  that  follows. 

Oh,  it 's  clear,  clear  blue,  and  deep,  deep  green. 
And  it  's  cream  the  oars  are  churning, 

And  a  brimming,  kissing  wave  that  swirls 
And  hisses  when  we  're  turning. 


And  the  great  white  liner  passes  by. 
Nose  down  into  plunging  water ; 

But  we  swing  here  in  our  tiny  boat. 
Alone  with  the  man  that  brought  her. 

His  coat  is  frayed  and  his  jersey  's  torn. 
And  his  beard,  in  a  wind  that  's  gusty. 

Blows  loose  and  wild  ;  but  his  eyes  are  kind, 
And  his  face  is  brown  and  trusty. 

He  will  row  us  back  three  miles  or  more. 
With  the  tide  beneath  us  flowing, 

High  in  the  sky  a  summer  sun, 
And  a  big  northwester  blowing. 


By  Tudor  Jenks. 


The  sentry  stood  before  the  throne, 
So  pomjjous,  grim,  and  tall. 

A  little  lad  came  strolling  in, 
So  quiet,  trim,  and  small. 

"Come,  come!     Be  off!"  the  sentry  said; 
"  You  can't  stay  here,  you  know. 
I  am  the  King's  new  body-guard. 
Be  oflf  and  don't  be  slow ! " 

The  little  lad  stood  all  amazed. 
As  if  he  had  not  heard ; 


The  little  lad  stood  still  and  gazed 
To  hear  the  sentry's  word. 

"  Be  off,  you  dolt !  "  the  sentry  cried, 
"  And  see  you  make  no  noise. 
The  King  or  Prince  may  soon  be  here  — 
They  don't  like  little  boys!" 

"  Oh,  hut  you  're  wrong!  "  the  child  replied; 
"  The  King,  I   know,  loves  me ! 
While  I  like  little  boys  myself — 
And  /  'm  the  Prince,  you  see." 
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The  breeze  is  strong  and  the  cloud  is  l)lack. 

Away,  away  from  the  storm-king's  track 

Shuddering  bird  and  beast  have  fled! 

liut  the  rushing  showers  they  cool  my  head, 

The  lightning's  torch  beside  me  burns. 

While  swifter  still  my  distaff  turns. 

Sjjin,  spin,  steadily  spin! 

I  sing  to  the  rolling  thunder's  din. 


The  breeze  is  cool  and  the  cloud  is  dim. 

The  moon  looks  over  the  forest's  rim, 

.\nd  down  by  the  willows  where  lilies  are 

The  river  has  mated  every  star. 

The  sun-browned  laborer  takes  his  rest, 

l!ut  night  is  vigor  and  toil  is  best. 

Spin,  spin,  and  loose  not  hold, 

l-'or  my  pearls  are  changing  to  grains  of  gold. 


The  breeze  i>  tliill  and  the  clmul  is  gray. 
The  swift  sun  flies  from  the  laggard  day, 
.And  frosty  and  silent  lies  the  land. 
The  distaff  falls  from  my  shaking  hand. 
My  threads  are  tangled,  my  task  is  done. 
Rut  the  rich  reward  of  my  toil  is  won ; 
Though  I  am  withered  and  old  and  bent. 
My  wealth  for  a  hungry  world  is  spent. 
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HILARITY    HALL: 
BEING  THE  STORY  OF  EIGHT  GIRLS  AND  A  DOG. 


By  Carolyn  Wells. 


In  this^  the  eler'cntlt  of  thi;  *^  lotig-stortes-compUte-in-one-ntimtiery^  the  author  of  ^^  The  Story  of  Betty  ^^ 
takes  a  club  of  eight  young  girls  to  the  seaside,  and  puts  them  in  full  charge  of  a  summer  cottage.  It  is  no 
■wonder  that  the  jolly  household  loas  hnmvn  as  "Hilarity  Ha/l."  A  bit  of  masquerading  brings  the  story  to 
an  odd  and  pleasing  conclusion. 


Chapter  I. 

PILLOWS    AND    PITCHERS. 

"Is  there  any  way  to  pack  pillows  in  pitch- 
ers ?  "  said  Marjorie,  framingiierself  in  the  front 
doorway,  one  hand  grasping  recklessly  the  han- 
dles of  three  large  pitchers  and  both  arms  full 
of  sofa-pillows. 

The  group  on  the  veranda  looked  up  at  her 
doubtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  brilliant  Nan.  "  Have  your 
pitchers  bigger  than  your  pillows  and  the  thing 
is  done." 

"  But  the  pillows  are  bigger  than  the  pitch- 
ers." 

"  Then  pack  the  pitchers  in  the  pillows,"  said 
Betty. 

"  Why,  of  course  !  Betty,  you  're  a  genius  !  " 
And  Marjorie  disappeared  with  her  burdens, 
while  the  girls  on  the  veranda  fell  to  chatter- 
ing again  like  half  a  dozen  shirt-waisted  mag- 
pies. 

Now,  I  know  that  a  story  with  eight  heroines 
is  an  imposition  upon  even  the  gentlest  of  read- 
ers; but  you  see  there  were  eight  girls  in  the 
Summer  Club,  and  when  their  president,  Mar- 
jorie Bond,  proposed  that  they  go  down  to  Blue 
Beach  and  spend  a  fortnight  in  her  father's 
cottage  all  by  themselves,  the  whole  club  rose 
up  as  one  girl  and  voted  ay. 

Objections  were  disposed  of  as  fast  as  they 
were  raised.  Permission?  The  girls  were  sure 
that  the  sixteen  parents  concerned  could  be  per- 
suaded to  see  the  matter  in  a  favorable  light. 
ICxpense?  That  should  be  divided  equally 
among  them  all.  Trouble  ?  Would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  fun.  Luggage?  Not 
so  very  much  required ;  the  house  was  com- 
pletely furnished,  e.xcept  the  linen  and  silver,  and 
each    girl    should   take  her  share.      Burdars  ? 


That  idea  caused  some  apprehension;  but  when 
Marjorie  said  that  Uncle  Ned  and  Aunt  Molly 
would  be  right  next  door,  plans  were  suggested 
sufficient  to  scare  any  reasonably  cautious  burg- 
lar out  of  his  wits.  And  so  the  preliminaries 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  date  decided  upon, 
and  the  day  had  come. 

It  was  Thursday  morning,  and  they  were  to 
leave  on  the  noon  train ;  and  now,  although 
ten  o'clock  had  struck,  six  sailor-hatted  girls 
were  gathered  on  the  Bonds'  veranda,  hurriedly 
making  final  arrangements  and  frantically  trying 
to  remember  what  were  the  most  important 
things  they  had  forgotten. 

"  It  's  like  a  fire,"  Jessie  Carroll  was  saying. 
"You  know  people  always  save  their  old  trash 
and  leave  their  best  things  to  burn  up.  Now 
I  'm  sure  I  've  packed  just  the  very  things  we 
won't  want,  and  left  at  home  the  things  we  '11 
need  most.  And  that  reminds  me  —  Nan,  can't 
I  put  my  best  hat  in  your  box  ?  I  just  had  Xo 
take  my  down  comfortable,  and  it  was  so  puffy 
it  would  n't  leave  room  for  anything  else." 

"  Oh,  don't  take  your  best  hat,"  cried  Betty 
Miller.  "  We  're  not  going  down  to  Blue  Beach 
to  dress  up  and  be  giddy.  It  's  so  late  in  the 
season  none  of  the  summer  boarders  will  be 
there,  and  we  're  just  going  to  wear  flannel 
frocks  all  day,  and  tramp  in  the  woods,  and  loll 
in  the  hammocks,  and  get  brown  as  berries  and 
hungry  as  hunters  and  uncivilized  as  —  as  Hot- 
tentots." 

'•  Yes,  Betty ;  but  remember  somebody  has  to 
care  for  these  hungry  Hottentots,"  said  Mrs. 
Bond,  smiling.  "  Are  n't  you  afraid,  girls,  that 
you  '11  get  tired  of  it  ?  And  you  '11  find  that 
there  's  a  great  deal  of  work  connected  with 
housekeeping  if  you  do  it  all  yourselves." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Bond,"  said  Hester  Laverack. 
"  I  just  love  to  look  after  things;  I  don't  mind 
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housework  a  bit.     Oh,  here  's  Helen 
your  misfortune,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

Helen  Morris  came  up  on  the  veranda,  and 
dropped  into  a  big  wicker  chair,  and  fanned 
herself  with  her  hat. 

"  Girls,  I  'm  exhausted.  You  know  I  said 
I  'd  take  all  the  things  for  afternoon  tea,  but  I 
had  no  idea  there  were  so  many.  Why,  I 
packed  a  whole  barrel,  and  they  're  not  all  in 
yet.  To  be  sure,  it  's  mostly  tissue-paper  and 
excelsior,  but  I  was  so  afraid  they  'd  break. 
And  I  could  not  get  the  tea-cozy  in  at  all,  or 
the  Dresden  cups ;  I  'd  hate  to  break  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Betty,  sympathetically,  "  don't 
break  the  tea-co/.y,  whatever  you  do,  if  it  's 
that  pretty  yellow  satin  one.  But  you  've  no 
ingenuity,  Nell.  Why  don't  you  wear  it  down 
on  your  head  ?  Then  you  'II  look  like  a  drum- 
major." 

"  I  will,  if  you  11  ail  obey  my  orders.  Well, 
this  won't  do  for  me.  I  must  go  back  and  rea- 
son with  those  tea-things.  I  just  ran  over  a 
minute  because  I  saw  you  all  here.  If  I  can't 
get  them  into  the  barrel  I  'II  have  to  take  a  cask 
besides.  Good-by  ;  I  'II  meet  you  at  the  train. 
What  time  do  we  start  ?  " 

••Twelve-ten,"  reiiiied  Hester.  "I  '11  go 
home  with  you,  Helen,  and  hel[j  you  pack  your 
china." 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  Betty.  "  Two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one  in  any  barrel." 

But  the  two  heads  were  already  bobbing 
down  the  walk,  anil  did  n't  hear  Betty's  parting 
shot. 

"  Nell  's  crazy,"  remarked  Millicent  Payne, 
who  always  did  everything  leisurely,  yet  always 
had  it  done  on  time.  "  I  do  hope  her  barrel 
will  go  safely,  for  her  tea-cups  and  things  are 
lovely." 

"  Shall  we  have  tea  every  afternoon  ?  "  asked 
Marguerite  Alden,  a  fragile  wisp  of  a  girl  who 
looked  as  if  a  real  strong  ocean  breeze  would 
blow  her  away.  "  I  'm  so  glad.  I  don't  care 
for  the  tea  at  all,  but  the  having  it  with  all  us 
girls  together  will  be  such  fun,  only  —  I  do  hate 
to  wash  up  the  tea-things." 

••  Girlies,"  said  Mrs.  Bond,  •'  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  all  round  if  you  'd  hire  a  neat 
little  maid  to  wash  your  dishes  for  you.  You 
can  probably  find  one  down  there,  and  I  'in 
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sure  you  '11  be  glad  to  have  help  when  you 
discover  what  dish-washing  for  eight  means." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  heaps  better,  Mrs. 
Bond,"  said  Marguerite.  ■'  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  have  any  fun  if  we  have  to  work  all  the 
time." 

•'Lazy  Daisy!"  said  Betty;  "you  won't  do 
any  more  than  your  share.  But  we  won't  let 
the  interloper  do  any  of  our  cooking —  I  insist 
upon  that." 

"  All  right,  Betty,"  said  Marguerite,  or  Daisy, 
as  the  girls  calletl  her,  though  she  wished 
they  would  n't.  "  And  you  may  be  chief 
cook." 

'•  No,"  said  Betty,  "  I  'm  not  chief  cook  ; 
Marjorie  is  that;  I  'II  be  the  first  assistant.  I  'II 
prepare  the  vegetables  for  iier,  and  be  a  —  a 
peeler." 

••Hurrah  for  Betty  the  Peeler!"  said  Mar- 
jorie, appearing  again  in  the  front  door.  "  .\nd 
what  am  I  ?  " 

"  You  're  the  cook,"  said  Millicent. 

"  liut  we  're  all  cooks." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  you  're  head  cook,  ciiief 
cook,  cook  plenipotentiary,  or  any  title  you 
prefer." 

"Then  I  '11  be  cook,"  said  Marjorie — "just 
plain  cook." 

"  Indeed,  you  '11  be  more  than  a  plain  cook," 
said  her  mother,  laughing,  "  if  you  attempt  all 
the  fancy  dishes  in  all  those  receipt-books  I  saw 
you  stowing  away  in  your  trunk." 

"  Oh,  they  were  n't  all  receipt-books.  Some 
of  them  were  delectable  tales  to  be  read  aloud 
at  twilight  hour.  1  could  only  take  light  litera- 
ture, as  the  box  weighs  about  a  ton  now ;  so  I 
took  '  First  .\id  to  the  Injured  '  and  '  Alice  in 
Wonderland  ' —  we  can  struggle  along  with 
tliose." 

"  .Ml  right.  Duchess,"  said  Betty,  rising. 
"  .\nd  now  look  over  your  lists  for  the  last  time. 
I  'm  going  home  to  lock  my  trunk,  and  then 
I  'm  going  to  tlon  my  war-paint  and  feathers." 

••  I  am,  too,"  said  Xan ;  "  and  I  want  to  go 
down  to  the  station  an  hour  before  train-lime, 
so  as  to  have  ample  leisure  to  come  back  for 
what  I  forget." 

"  Good  idea,"  said  Marjorie,  apjjrovingly. 
The  girls  called  her  "  Duchess  "  because  she 
hail  a  high-and-mighty  way  of  giving  orders. 
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Not  an  unpleasant  way  —  oh,  dear,  no!  Mar- 
jorie  Bond  was  the  favorite  of  the  whole  village 
of  Middleton.  Her  stately  air  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  w-as  ratiier  tall  for  her  sixteen  years, 
and  carried  herself  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 
She  could  have  posed  admirably  for  a  picture 
of  Pocahontas.  Her  dark,  bright  eyes  were 
always  dancing,  and  her  saucy  gipsy  face  was 
always  smiling,  for  Marjorie  had  a  talent  for 
enjoyment  which  she  cultivated  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. The  girls  said  she  could  get  fun  out  of 
anything,  from  a  scolding  to  a  jug  of  sour 
cream. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  've  thought  of  everything,"  said 
the  Duchess,  wrinkling  her  brows  over  a  hand- 
ful of  scribbled  lists.  "  You  're  to  bring  the 
forks,  Nannie,  and  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  a 
table-cloth — and  don't  forget  your  napkin-ring, 
and  bring  your  Vienna  coffee-pot.  And,  Betty, 
take  your  chafing-dish  —  we  '11  need  two.  Mil- 
licent,  you  're  responsible  for  the  spoons,  and 
Jessie,  knives.  Lazy  Daisy  will  take  a  ham- 
mock, and  I  '11  take  one  too ;  and  I  've  packed 
lots  of  sofiJ-pillows,  and  I  hope  Helen  will  take 
her  banjo.  I  've  lost  my  most  important  list, 
so  I  may  have  forgotten  something.  But  I  've 
packed  towels,  hand  and  dish,  and  a  scrub- 
brush  and  a  tack-hammer  —  and  is  n't  that  all 
we  need  to  keep  house  ?  Except  this  good- 
for-nothing  little  bundle,  my  own,  my  only 
"Timmy  Loo."  Will  vou  go  with  us,  honev  ?  " 
Marjorie  picked  up  the  bundle  in  question,  who 
wagged  his  absurd,  moppy,  silvery  ears  and  his 
still  more  absurd,  moppy,  silvery  tail,  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  with  a  few  staccato  barks 
of  joy. 

'•  That  means  yes,  of  course,"  said  Betty. 
"  His  French  accent  is  so  perfect  that  even  I 
can  understand  it.  Well,  good-by,  Timmy  ;  I  '11 
see  you  later.  Can  you  take  him  on  the  train, 
Marjorie  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  '11  have  to  ride  in  the  baggage-car. 
But  I  've  explained  it  all  to  him,  and  he  does  n't 
mind,  and  he  will  keep  an  eye  on  our  trunks 
and  wheels." 

Timmy  Loo  barked  again  and  blinked  his 
eyes  acquiescently,  and  Betty  gave  him  a  final 
pat  on  his  funny  little  nose  and  ran  away 
home. 

"  I  must  go,  too,"  said  Marguerite,  rising  as 


slie  spoke,  and  picking  a  full-blown  rose  from 
the  trellis  above  her  head. 

A  careless  observer  would  probably  have 
called  Marguerite  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Summer 
Club  girls.  She  was  small,  slender,  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  rose-leaf  complexion  and  sea-blue 
eyes  and  a  glory  of  golden  hair  that  the  girls 
called  her  halo.  She  was  visionary  and  roman- 
tic, and  her  especial  chum  was  Nan  Kellogg, 
who  was  lounging  in  the  hammock  with  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  head  and  her  eyes 
closed.  Nan  was  a  dark-haired,  olive-skinned 
Southern  girl  with  a  poetic  temperament  and  a 
secret  ambition  to  write  verse. 

"  Come,  girl,"  said  Marguerite,  dropping  rose- 
petals  one  by  one  on  Nan's  nose,  '•  what  are 
you  dreaming  of?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Nan,  opening  her  eyes,  '•  I  was 
thinking  what  gay  old  times  we  're  going  to 
have  down  there.  1  'm  so  glad  we  're  going ! 
Marjorie,  you  're  sucA  a  darling !  I  shall  dedi- 
cate my  first  book  of  poems  to  you.  Now  I  'm 
off,  Marjorie.  I  '11  meet  you  at  the  train. 
And  oh.  Duchess,  I  almost  forgot  to  ask  you ; 
brother  Jack  says  can  he  and  Ted  come  down 
and  spend  the  day  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  cried  Marjorie.  "  We  are  not 
going  to  allow  a  boy  in  sight  all  the  time  we 
are  there.  Tell  them  we  're  sorry  to  refuse, 
but  we  're  not  running  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion, and  only  girls  need  apply." 

"  I  did  tell  him  that,  but  he  begged  me  to 
ask  you  again." 

"  No,"  said  Marjorie,  laughing  but  positive. 
"  Tell  him  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  —  I  mean  sixteen 
deaf  ears  —  to  his  entreaties,  and  harden  our 
eight  hearts  to  his  appeal.  There  is  no  use, 
girls ;  if  the  boys  come  down  they  'II  spoil  every- 
thing.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  .said  each  girl,  but  with  such  varying 
accents  that  Mrs.  Bond  laughed  heartily,  while 
Marguerite  shook  her  yellow  curls  and  pro- 
tested that  she  did  n't  want  the  boys  anyway, 
even  if  they  (//i/  bring  candy. 

Then  she  and  Nan  went  home,  and  Jessie 
Carroll  said  :  '•  We  'II  have  plenty  of  candy, 
Marjorie,  for  father  will  send  it  down  whenever 
I  want  him  to." 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  that  will  be  fine.  It  will  be 
just  like  boarding-school  wlien  the  boxes  come 
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from  home,"  said  Hester  Laverack,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Helen  anil  her  refractory  tea-things. 

Hester  was  an  English  girl  who  had  only 
been  in  America  about  a  year  and  was  not  yet 
quite  accustomed  to  the  rollicking  ways  of  the 
rest  of  the  club.  "  I  think,"  she  went  on 
slowly,  "  I  may  take  my  camera  down,  if  you 
like;  it  will  be  rather  good  fun  to  take  pictures 
of  us  all." 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  you  must  take  your  camera," 
said  Marjorie.  "  What  larks  1  we  '11  have  jolly 
pictures.  And  if  Helen  takes  her  banjo  we  can 
sing  songs  and  have  concerts,  and  oh,  dear,  the 
time  won't  be  half  long  enough  !  " 

The  crowd  scattered,  and  Millicent  Payne 
said:  "Well,  I  'm  the  last  little  Injun,  and  I 
reckon  I  '11  go  too,  and  then  there  'II  be  none." 

Millicent  Payne  was  Marjorie's  dearest  friend 
and  chum,  and  lived  next  door;  at  least,  she 
was  supposed  to,  but  she  almost  lived  at  the 
Bonds'.  Millicent  was  a  delightful  girl  to 
know,  she  was  so  clever  and  bright,  and  took 
such  an  interest  in  anything  that  interested 
anybody  else  —  such  a  kind,  whole-hearted  in- 
terest, that  was  neither  curious  nor  critical. 
.■\nd  she  had  such  funny  little  tricks  of  imagina- 
tion. If,  for  any  reason,  her  surroundings 
were  not  quite  what  she  wished  they  were,  she 
immediately  created  for  herself  an  environment 
to  suit  her  better,  and,  quite  oblivious  of  facts, 
lived  and  moved  among  her  fancies.  She  was 
devoted  to  stories  and  fairy-tales,  and  would 
repeat  them  in  an  irresistibly  funny  manner, 
becoming  at  times  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  fantasy  that  she  seemed  a  veritable  witch  or 
pixy  herself. 

"  Run  along,  Millikens,"  called  Marjorie ; 
"  come  back  when  you  're  ready,  and  we  '11  go 
down  together." 

Chapikk    II. 

ON    THE    ROAD. 

The  clock  in  the  railroad  station  announced 
nigh  noon ;  but  of  all  the  party,  only  Marjorie 
and  -Millicent  were  there  to  hear  it.  Nan  Kel- 
logg had  fulfilled  her  own  prophecy  by  coming 
down  fifteen  minutes  earlier,  and  then  going  back 
home  for  her  cuckoo-clock,  which  was  one  of 
her  pet   possessions,   and   which    she  decided 


she  could  n't  be  parted  from  for  two  whole 
weeks.  She  came  flying  back,  and  entered  the 
station  by  one  door  just  as  Betty  Miller  came 
in  at  the  other. 

••  Oh,"  said  Nan,  breathles.sly,  "  I  thought  of 
course  I  'd  be  the  last  one  here.  Where  are 
the  other  girls  ?  But  since  they  're  not  here, 
won't  you  hold  this  clock,  Marjorie,  and  let  me 
run  back  home  and  — " 

'■  No,"  said  Betty,  decidedly.  "  You  can/in/ 
go  back  for  anything  else.  Follow  the  example 
of  your  clock  and  stop  running  for  a  while." 

"  Has  it  stopped  ?  I  was  afraid  it  would. 
Never  mind ;  I  can  set  it  going  after  we  get 
there.     But  I  do  want  to  go  back  and — " 

•'  But  you  can't,"  broke  in  .Marjorie;  "so  sit 
down,  please." 

Nan  laughed,  but  .sat  down  obediently,  hold- 
ing her  precious  clock;  and  then  Helen  aj)- 
peared  with  her  banjo,  and  Hester  with  her 
camera. 

"  Have  you  checked  your  wheels,  girls  ?  " 
asked  Betty. 

"Yes,  with  our  trunks,"  said  Helen.  ".Mr. 
Bond  is  keeping  watch  over  them  until  the 
train  comes;  and  he  is  holding  Timiny  I.oo, 
who  is  a  most  important-looking  animal  just 
now,  dressed  in  a  new  red  riljbon  and  a  bag- 
gage-tag." 

"  Oh,  he  's  delighted  with  his  [)rospective 
journey,"  said  Marjorie.  "  I  tokl  him  he  had 
the  entire  charge  of  our  trunks  and  wheels,  and 
he  feels  the  responsibility.  Oh,  here  's  Jessie. 
Now  we  're  all  here  but  Marguerite.  Where  is 
she,  Nan  ?  " 

"  \\"ho  ?  Daisy?  Oh,  she '11  be  here  in  a 
minute.  I  think  she  waited  to  learn  how  to 
make  soup." 

"  She  '11  be  in  it  if  she  does  n't  hurry,"  said 
Nan.     "  I  think  I  '11  go  and  poke  her  up." 

"  Don't  do  it,"  cried  Betty  ;  "  you  '11  miss  her, 
and  then  we  won't  have  either  of  you.  Here 
she  comes  now,  grinning  like  a  Chessy  cat." 

Dainty  Marguerite,  in  her  fresh  white  duck 
suit  and  pink  shirt-waist,  came  in,  smiling  ra- 
diantly. 

"  Girls,"  said  she,  "  I  was  detained  because 
Aunt  .\nnie  was  calling  at  our  house,  and  she 
taught  me  a  new  soup.  It 's  wonderful,  and  I  '11 
make  it  for  you,  if  you  want  it,  the  first  thing." 
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"Of  course  we  want  it  the  first  tiling,"  said  I  can  manage  them,  and  I  'II  rule  them  with  a 

Nan.     "  Did  you  suppose  we  thought  it  was  a  rod  of  iron." 

dessert?"  And  then    the   bell    rang,    and     Mr.    Bond 

"  Come,  girls!  "  called   Mr.   Bond  from  the  jumped  off  the  train  just  in  time,  and  he  waved 

platform,  as  the  train  that  was  to  have  the  honor  his  hat  and  the  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs 

of  carrying  the  party  puffed  into  the  station  and  from  the  windows  until  they  were  whisked  away 

came  noisily  to  a  standstill.     "  Are  you  ready  ?  out  of  his  sight. 


All  aboard!     Good-by,  Margy  dear;  don't  set 
the  house  afire.     Who  is  the    matron   of  this 
crowd,  anyway  ?     I  'd  like  a  word  with  her." 
Marjorie  looked  at  the  girls.     "  I  think  Mar- 


"  Now,  my  children,"  said  Marguerite,  highly 
elated  at  her  absurd  title  of  matron,  "  you  are 
in  my  care,  and  I  must  look  after  you." 

The  eight  girls  were  quickly  paired  off,  and 


■   'MR.    BOND    IS    HOLDING    TIM.MV    LOO,      SAID    HELEN. 


guerite  is,"  she  said.  "  She  's  the  youngest  and 
smallest  and  rattle-patedest.  Yes,  she  shall  be 
our  matron." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Matron  Daisy,  I  consign 
these  young  barbarians  to  your  care,  and  I 
put  them  and  my  house  in  your  charge,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  to  render  me  an  account  when 
you  come  back." 

"  Don't  scare  me,  Mr.  Bond,"  pleaded  Mar- 
guerite, shaking  her  yellow  curls.  "  If  the  re- 
sponsibility proves  too  much  for  me  I  shall  leave 
them  to  their  fate  and  run  away.     But  I   think 


the  general    chatter  was    broken  up  into  dia- 
logues. 

Mindful  of  her  position  as  matron,  Margue- 
rite kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her  charges.  To  be 
sure,  the  watchful  eye  was  so  bright  and  merry 
that  as  a  means  of  restraint  it  was  jiractically 
useless.  But  the  Summer  Club  knew  how  to 
behave  itself  in  a  public  conveyance  —  oh,  dear 
yes  ;  and,  save  for  a  few  sudden  and  really  una- 
voidable bursts  of  merriment,  it  was  as  proper 
and  decorous  a  rosebud  garland  of  girls  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  upon  a  summer's  day. 
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To  be  sure,  there  was  some  commotion  when 
the  conductor  asked  for  Marguerite's  ticket  and 
she  suddenly  remembered  she  had  written  Aunt 
Annie's  soup  receipt  on  the  back  of  it,  in- 
tending to  copy  it  before  the  conductor  came 
around. 

"  It  was  the  only  bit  of  paper  I  had,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  and  it  is  such  a  good  receipt.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  "  Nan  had  a  blank-book  with  her 
which  she  always  carried  in  case  of  ])oetic  tire, 
and  the  conductor  obligingly  left  the  soup- 
ticket,  as  Betty  called  it,  for  them  to  copy,  and 
returned  later  to  receive  the  yellow  card,  much 
crumpled  by  the  process  of  erasure.  But  the 
precious  receipt  was  safe  —  and  at  least  one 
page  of  Nan's  book  was  worth  having. 

And  there  was  another  mild  excitement  when 
Nan's  cuckoo-clock,  which  was  carefully  laid 
away  up  in  the  rack,  suildenly  announced  in 
shrill  pipes  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  It 
was  n't  twelve  o'clock  at  all,  and  that  rascally 
cuckoo  knew  it ;  but  having  been  silenced  by 
Nan's  breathless  run  down  to  the  station,  he 
was  well  pleased  to  be  set  going  again  by  the 
jar  of  the  train,  and  he  chirped  his  twelve 
double  notes  with  an  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
situation. 

Nan  tried  her  best  to  look  unconscious,  but 
only  succeeded  in  looking  so  funny  that  the 
girls  went  ofi'into  peals  of  laughter. 

Betty  leaned  over,  and  picking  up  Nan's 
blank-book,  scribbled  in  it : 

Nannie  had  a  liltle  clock, 

Bui  it  was  rather  slow  ; 
And  when  she  thouglit  that  it  had  stopped 

The  clock  was  sure  to  go. 

Tiiis  was  passed  around,  and  caused  such 
hiiarit\-  that  Marguerite  confiscated  the  book, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  rigid  decorum,  sat  star- 
ing straight  before  her  with  all  the  appalling 
dignity  of  a  blond  wa.\  doll. 

Upon  which,  Millicent  slyly  regained  the 
book,  unobserved  by  the  stern  matron,  and 
drew  a  funny  sketch  of  Marguerite  wearing 
epaulets  and  a  cocked  hat,  mounted  on  a  fiery 
steed,  and  commanding  a  great  army.  The 
curly  mop  of  hair,  the  stiff  duck  skirt,  and  the 
side-saddle,  contrasted  witii  the  military  pose 
and  uplifted  sword,  were  \ery  funny;  and  when 


Millicent  labeled  it "  A  Daisy  Napoleon,"  and 
passed  it  over  to  Betty  ami  Jessie,  they  giggled 
outright.  But  now  they  had  passed  Spring 
Grove,  and  the  next  station  would  be  Blue 
Beach.  Gathering  up  their  belongings,  they 
all  were  ready,  when  the  train  stopped,  to  jump 
out  on  the  platform,  and  there  they  found 
Uncle  Xed  and  Aunt   Molly  wailing  for  them. 

"All  here?"  sang  out  Uncle  Ned,  in  his 
cheery  way.     "  Where  are  your  checks  ?  " 

A  dozen  metal  medals  were  produced  by 
Betty,  who  announced  herself  as  a  courier.  It 
was  an  appalling  lot  of  luggage  to  which  these 
checks  entitled  Uncle  Ned  :  but  he  soon  found 
a  man  with  a  big  wagon,  and  trunks,  wheels, 
and  boxes  were  lifted  into  it  and  despatched  to 
the  cottage,  while  Marjorie  received  frantic  ex- 
pressions of  affection  from  Timmy  Loo,  who 
had  had  (juite  enough  of  baggage-cars  for  one 
while. 

Uncle  Ned  politely  put  the  spare  seats  of  his 
carriage  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  giris,  but  the  loyal 
crowd  refused  to  be  divided.  Not  they,  indeed  ' 
They  would  find  a  conveyance  that  would  hold 
them  all,  or  they  would  walk.  Ii  was  only 
about  a  mile.  But  a  capacious  stage  lumbered 
up,  and  the  whole  eight  were  bundled  into  it. 

Timmy  Loo,  as  was  his  custom  when  riding, 
jumped  up  on  Marjorie's  shoulder,  and  sat  there, 
fairly  quivering  with  curiosity  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  performance  was  going  on  anyway. 
For  his  part,  he  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
But  Marjorie  gave  him  a  little  whack  on  his 
nose,  and  he  subsided  into  a  wary  indifference. 

"  Here  's  the  ocean,  Nan  ;  get  out  your  best 
pensive  expression  and  put  it  on,"  cried  Betty, 
as  the  stage  bumped  around  a  corner  and  the 
blue  sea  shone  before  them. 

But  Nan  was  already  wearing  what  the  girls 
called  her  "  rapt  look,"  and  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  banter. 

'"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, 
roll  I '  "  began  Millicent. 

"  Should  you  dry  up,  't  would  leave  an  awful 
hole,"  continued  Marjorie,  "  Oh,  how  good 
this  salt  air  is!  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  mer- 
maid." 

"  It  has  a  worse  effect  on  me  than  that," 
exclaimed  Betty;  "it  makes  me  just  awfully 
hungry.     Do  we  really  have  to   get  settled  at 
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housekeeping,  and  all  that,  before  we  can  have 
anything  to  eat  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Marjorie  ;  ••  we  '11  have  a 
picnic  supper  as  soon  as  we  can  get  enough 
things  unpacked  to  have  it  with,  and  then  we  '11 
begin  our  regular  living  to-morrow.  There  's 
the  house,  girls  —  that  shingled  one  next  to  the 
one  with  the  yellow  dog  in  front  of  it." 

And  in  another  minute  they  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  shingled  liouse,  and  were  tumbling 
over  one  another  out  of  the  stage. 

Nan  landed  first,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
touched  the  ground  than,  as  if  by  magic,  a  swarm 
of  men  appeared,  who  gathered  around  her,  out- 
vying one  another  in  impressive  politeness,  and 
ottered  her  cards. 

Bewildered  at  the  suddenness  of  the  on- 
slaught. Nan  glanced  helplessly  at  Marjorie  with 
a  scared  "  What  Jo  they  want  ?  " 

At  this  the  swarm  turned  their  attention  to 
Marjorie,  and  the  cards  were  pointed  at  her. 
while  the  men  stood  respectfully  silent. 

'■  What  do  you  want  ?  "  repeated  Marjorie  ; 
whereupon  one  braver  than  the  rest  volun- 
teered the  information  that  he  was  the  best 
butcher  at  Blue  Beach,  and  then  another  calmly 
made  the  same  statement. 

The  cards  of  the  other  men  announced  them 
to  be  fish  and  vegetable  merchants,  bakers, 
and  milkmen  ;  and  one,  being  cardless,  declared 
himself  the  coal  and  wood  agent. 

"  We  may  as  well  order  that  at  once,"  .said 
Marjorie ;  "  but  I  can't  tell  about  the  other 
things  until  we  get  into  the  house." 

At  this  the  men  departed,  with  envious 
looks  at  the  coal  and  wood  agent,  who  re- 
mained. 

"  Will  you,  sir,"  continued  Marjorie,  reflec- 
tively, "  please  send  us  a  barrel  of  kindling- 
wood  and  —  a  —  girls,  how  much  coal  ought 
we  to  have  for  two  weeks  ?  " 

"  A  ton,  I  should  think,"  said  Marguerite, 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom  that  made  her 
look  like  a  canary  that  wanted  to  be  an  owl. 

"  Crazy  Daisy  I  "  said  Betty.  "  We  could  n't 
begin  to  use  a  ton,  nor  a  half,  nor  a  quarter. 
Why,  we  only  use  twenty  tons  for  a  whole  year 
at  home,  radiators  and  all." 

"  If  six  Millers  in  one  year  burn  twenty  tons, 
how   much   is  necessary  to  sujiply  one   miller 


and  seven  other  insects  that  the)'  may  have 
coal  to  burn  ?  "  said  Marguerite. 

"  I  '11  be  stoker,"  said  Hester  Laverack. 
"  The  only  thing  I  'm  a  real  success  at  is  mak- 
ing a  fire  and  keeping  it  going.  And  /  think 
we  '11  need  a  barrel  of  coal." 

"  .\  barrel  '  Just  the  thing  I  "  cried  Betty. 
"That  's  lots  better  than  a  fraction  of  a  ton; 
and  there  are  so  few  fractions  of  a  ton  to  choose 
from  !  " 

■■  .Vll  right."  said  Marjorie  ;  "  you  may  send 
us  a  barrel  of  coal  and  some  wood  for  the  open 
fire." 

"  A  (piarter  of  a  cord  ?  "  suggested  the  man, 
as  if  he  feared  another  lengthy  discussion. 

■'  Yes,"  said  Marjorie,  breathing  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief as  he  went  away.  Then  she  stood  looking 
helplessly  at  her  handful  of  cards.  "  Girls," 
said  she,  "  the  responsibilities  of  housekee])ing 
are  wearing  me  out,  and  we  have  n't  even  en- 
tered the  house  yet." 

"  Where  are  the  keys  ?  "  said  impatient  Mar- 
guerite. 

Marjorie  flourished  her  bunch  of  keys  im- 
portantly, unlocked  the  door,  and,  with  a  wild 
whoop  from  Betty  and  a  responsive  bark  from 
Timmy  Loo,  they  all  went  in. 

Chapter  III. 

THE    FUN    BEGINS. 

"  S.WED !  I  have  fallen  into  a  grotto  I  "  ex- 
claimed Millicent,  dashing  through  the  hall 
and  into  the  parlor,  where  she  flung  herself 
into  a  big  w  icker  rocker. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  Hester, 
who  always  liked  to  have  everything  explained. 

•'Why,  don't  you  remember  that  ridiculous 
hero  in  one  of  Jules  Verne's  stories  who  fell 
thousands  of  miles  down  into  the  earth,  and 
landed  in  a  beautiful  grotto  which  caused  him 
delight  but  no  sur|)rise  ?  Those  are  exactly  my 
sensations." 

"  Well,  your  grotto  is  full  of  used-up  atmo- 
sphere. Let  's  turn  it  out  and  get  some  fresh." 
And  swish  !  up  went  the  shades,  and  bang  !  up 
went  the  windows,  and  in  came  the  air  and 
sunlight ;  and  after  eight  girls  had  flung  down 
their  hats  and  wraps  and  bags  and  bundles  the 
place  began  to  look  quite  homelike  and  cozy. 
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"  Here  are  the  trunks  and  bicycles,"  cried 
Helen,  as  a  wagon  stopped  Ijefore  the  cot- 
tage. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Marjorie,  "we  have  n't 
chosen  our  rooms  yet.  Two  will  have  to  sleep 
downstairs ;  who  wants  to  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Betty ;  "  I  'm  not  afraid,  are 
you,  Jessie  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  I  "  .And  the  Invincibles  imme- 
diately ap|)ro])riatcd  the  pretty  bedroom  that 
adjoined  the  parlor. 

Have  n't  I  told  you  about  these  two  girls 
yet  ?  Well,  Betty  was  fifteen,  a  very  tall  girl, 
with  that  kind  of  tallness  that  is  called  over- 
grown. She  was  fond  of  all  outdoor  sports, 
and,  strong,  athleric,  and  muscular,  she  strode 
through  life  regardless  of  conventions,  but 
making  friends  as  she  went.  Jessie  was  of  a 
directly  o|)posite  type  in  most  ways.  A  chubby 
little  maiden  with  a  happy-go-lucky  disposition, 
she  had  a  po.sitive  genius  for  getting  her  own 
way.  Always  amiable  and  acciuiescent,  and 
very  generous,  she  yet  managed  never  to 
do  anything  she  did  n't  wish  to  do.  She  was 
a  frivolous  little  creature,  devoted  to  finery 
and  dress,  but  so  winning  and  affectionate 
that  it  was  really  impossible  to  interfere  with 
her  wishes.  And  so  Betty's  determination  and 
Jessie's  persistency  had  won  them  the  name  of 
the  Invincibles,  and  whatever  they  agreed  on 
always  came  to  pass ;  but  as  they  rarely  agreed 
on  anything,  this  was  not  so  disastrous  as  it 
might  have  been. 

The  social  economy  of  the  eight  was  very 
clearly  defined.  The  Octave,  as  they  called 
themselves,  divided  very  naturally  into  two 
quartets  or  four  duets  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired. .\nd  just  now  occasion  did  require ; 
so,  leaving  Betty  and  Jessie,  the  other  six  flew 
upstairs,  and  Marjorie  and  Millicent  took  one 
room,  Nan  and  Marguerite  another,  and  Helen 
and  Hester  the  third,  so  that  when  the  trunks 
were  sent  up,  they  were  put  at  once  where  they 
belonged.  The  wheels  were  stacked  in  the 
hall  —  only  five  of  them,  for  Millicent,  Nan,  and 
Marguerite  did  n't  ride.  Then  the  trunks  were 
unpacked,  shelves  divided  fairly,  hooks  counted 
out,  top  bureau-drawers  tossed  u[)  for,  and  the 
"  settling  process  "  had  begun. 

Soon  Bettv's  voice   was  heard   from  below: 
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"  Don't  fiddle  with  your  finery  any  longer 
now,  girls.  Come  on  down.  Let  's  .see  about 
supper." 

The  six  upstairs,  feeling  a  responsive  thrill, 
susjjcnded  o]ierations  at  once  and  skipped 
down. 

Then  they  all  flocked  out  to  the  kitchen,  and 
great  and  joyous  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
club  when  they  beheld  the  completeness  of  the 
furnishings  thereof. 

The  old  corner  cupboard  disclosed  griddles 
and  gridirons,  saucepans  and  frying-pans ;  rows 
of  shining  tins  hung  over  the  sink;  egg-beaters 
and  syllabub-churns  smiled  out  at  them  from 
the  shelves;  and  a  big  fat  pudding-mold 
beamed  a  welcome  from  its  corner. 

Betty  seized  two  tin  kettle-covers,  and,  clash- 
ing them  like  cymbals,  broke  into  the  club's 
"  Battle  Song,"  which  they  sang  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  Marjorie  played  an  accompani- 
ment on  the  coffee-mill.  Nan  whisked  in  .some 
tnlls  with  the  egg-beater,  and  they  all  .sang : 

"  Rub-a-dub-(lub ! 
Rub-a-dub-diib! 
Hurrah  for  the  girls  of  the  Summer  Club  ! 
And  whether  we  're  beating 
Or  heating 
Or  eating, 
We  always  have  fun  at  the  .Summer  Club." 

A  loud  knock  at  tiie  back  door  made  them 
all  jump. 

"  You  go,  Marjorie,"  said  Nan.  So  .Marjorie 
opened  the  door  and  faced  again  the  persistent 
crowd  of  venders.  The  butcher,  the  grocer, 
the  baker,  milkman,  vegetable  man,  fish  man 
all  stood,  beaming  and  expectant. 

"  The  club  will  please  come  to  order  !  "  said 
Marjorie,  turning  to  the  girls.  "  These  claim- 
ants must  be  satisfied.  IV.'iat,  ladies  of  the 
Summer  Club,  what,  I  ask  you,  do  you  want  to 
eat  ?  " 

A  serious  silence  fell  on  the  crowd.  They 
realized  that  at  last  they  must  cope  with  the 
great  question. 

"  We  '11  divide  forces  and  appoint  commit- 
tees," went  on  the  president.  "  Betty,  you 
and  Jessie  order  the  meat,  whatever  you  like; 
Nan,  do  u|)  the  baker;  Marguerite,  the  milk- 
man :  Helen  and  Hester,  reason  with  the  vege- 
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tarian;    and    Millikens  and    I    will    attend    to 
the  grocer." 

Nan  soon  despatched  the  baker  with  a  stand- 
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ing  order  of  two  loaves  per  day,  subject  to 
amendment.  Marguerite  discussed  the  milk 
problem  at  length  with  good-natured  old 
farmer  Hobbs,  and  wound  up  by  deciding  on 
two  quarts  every  morning,  or  three  quarts  if 
there  was  a  clothes-pin  on  the  jiail  which  he 
would  find  on  the  back  steps  ;  also  a  quart  of 
cream  each  morning,  with  a  like  understanding 
of  the  clothes-pin.  "  For,"  said  the  sagacious 
matron,  "  what  with  whips  and  charlottes,  we  '11 
need  a  lot  of  cream." 

Helen  and  Hester  declared  they  would  attend 
to  their  department  in  an  orderly  and  syste- 
matic manner.  Taking  the  inde.x  of  a  cooker\- 
book  for  their  guide,  they  decided  they  would 
eat  their  vegetables  alphabetically. 

"  Have  you  any  artichokes  ?  "  said  Hester. 

"  No,  mum,"  replied  the  man,  looking  as  if 
she  had  asked  for  a  salamander. 

"  Any  Brussels  .sprouts  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

"  No,  mum." 


"  Any  cekry  ?  " 

"Yis,  mum;  fine  celery  indeed.  Will  ye  be 
so  kind  as  to  look  at  it,  mum  ?  " 

"We  ought  n't  to  have 
celery  until  day  after  to- 
morrow," said  Helen, 
dubiously,  as  they  went 
out  to  the  wagon,  "but 
I  guess  we  'II  have  to 
give  up  the  alphabet 
plan.  Let  's  order  cel- 
ery and  potatoes  —  and 
oh,  look  at  that  big 
pumpkin !  Would  n't 
a  pum|)kin-pie  be  just 
grand  ?  " 

"  Gay,"  said  Hester; 
"  we  '11  take  that  —  and 
that  's  enough  for  to- 
day ;  you  'II  call  to-mor- 
row, won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yis,  mum,"  replied 
the  man  ;  and  when  the 
purchases  were  deposit- 
ed on  the  kitchen  table, 
Helen  and  Hester  felt 
proud  of  their  choice. 

Jessie  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  stray 
notes  of  song  floating  out  from  her  room  made 
it  an  open  secret  that  the  attractions  of  her 
trinkets  and  fripperies  had  charmed  her  away 
from  the  culinary  pastimes.  So  Betty  faced  the 
butcher  alone.  She  was  very  decided  and 
business-like. 

"  We  want  meat  for  supper  to-night,"  said 
she,  looking  at  Mr.  Parkin's  card  as  if  for  in- 
spiration. "  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and 
poultry.  H'm !  Well,  we  '11  begin  at  the 
beginning ;  beefsteak,  I  think.  You  may  send 
two  nice  porterhouse  steaks,  and  please  send 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  we  '11  have 
a  roast  for  to-morrow,  a  two-rib  roast  of 
beef;  you  may  send  that  to-morrow  morning." 
The  butcher  noted  down  the  orders  and  went 
away. 

Then  the  only  committee  still  out  was 
Marjorie  and  Millicent.  When  Betty,  having 
finished  the  course,  turned  to  them,  they  were 
in  a  wild  state  of  excitement.     They  had  de- 
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cided  to  suggest   things  alternately,  while  the 
grocer  wrote  the  list. 

The  grocer  was  a  lanky,  raw-boned  young 
man  with  bushy  red  hair.      Seated  in  a  chair, 
holding  pad  and  pencil,  he  looked   for  all  the 
world   like   a   district  schoolmaster,  while   the 
two    girls  stood    before 
him  looking  like  a  very 
animated    couple    in    a 
spelling-match. 

Marjorie,  dancing  on 
one  foot,  was  twisting 
up  the  corners  of  her 
apron  into  knots,  which 
she  tied  and  untied  with 
unconscious  rapidity. 
Millicent  stood  firmly 
facing  him,  with  folded 
arms  and  screwed-up 
forehead. 

"  Flour,"  said  Mar- 
jorie. 

'•  Butter,"  suggested 
Millicent. 

"  Sugar,"  Marjorie 
went  on. 

"Salt,"  said  Millicent. 

"  Pepper." 

"  Mustard." 

"  Ketchup." 

"  Sardines." 

"  Olives." 

"  Oh.  we  must  get 
staples !     Molasses." 

"  Buckwheat." 

''  No ;  we  don't  want 
buckwheat.    Kerosene." 

"  Oh,  yes;  and  can- 
dles." 

"  Matches." 

"  Starch." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  need 
starch.    Corn-starch." 

"  Eggs." 

•'  Vanilla." 

"  Worcestershire  sauce." 

'■  Dear  1  I  'm  sure  we  've  forgotten  the  most 
important  things.     Lard." 

"  Rice." 

"  We  ought  to  have  some  canned  things." 


'•  Well,  let  him  bring  what  we  've  ordered, 
and  then  we  can  remember  whatever  we  've 
forgotten.     Soap ! " 

"  .Ammonia." 

"  Salad-oil." 

"  How  one  thing  suggests  another !  Lemons." 
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"  Cheese." 

"  Macaroni." 

"  Macaroons." 

"  He  does  n't  keep  tho.se ;  the  baker  does. 
Let  's  not  order  any  more  things  now ;  1  'm  all 
mixed  up,  and  can't  remember  the  names." 
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Mr.  Fenn  went  away,  well  pleased  with  his 
order,  and  MiUicent  dropped  into  a  kitchen 
chair  exhausted. 

"  Girls,"  said  Hester,  "  you  've  run  up  an 
awful  big  order.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  cost  nil 
our  money  ?  " 

"  Uh,  no,"  said  the  wise  and  matronly  Mar- 
guerite, shaking  her  halo ;  '■  and,  besides,  most  of 
those  things  won't  need  to  be  ordered  again : 
the  staples  will  last  us  all  the  time  we  are  here. 
Now,  when  they  bring  the  bills  I  '11  fix  up  my 
accounts.  1  have  a  little  red  book,  real  Russia, 
and  I  '11  have  a  page  for  each  department. 
Are  these  committees  stniu/iiii;  committees, 
Miss  President  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Maijorie ;  "  we  'II  take  turns 
at  things.  I  don't  want  to  order  groceries 
again  —  I  'm  quite  worn  out." 

"  Poor  Margy !  '  Come  rest  in  ihis  bosom,  my 
own  stricken  deer,'"  sang  Nan,  catching  Mar- 
jorie  around  the  waist  and  dancing  about  the 
kitchen  with  her. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  hungry!"  pleaded  Betty.  "  Can't 
we  get  out  the  silver  and  table-cloths  and  set 
the  table  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  come  on  ;  I  love  to  set  a  table,"  said 
Nan  ;  "  but  oh,  /low  I  hate  to  wash  dishes  !  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  an  Irish  lady  to 
do  that,  eh,  Marjorie  1  " 

"  Aunt  Molly  sa\s  there  's  a  nice  Irish  girl 
who  lives  up  the  beach  somewhere  who  would 
come  and  help  us  for  a  consideration.  You  and 
Marguerite  go  and  hunt  her  u|).  Her  name  is 
Rosie  O'Neill." 

"  Beautiful  name  !  "  said  Nan. 

■'A  lady  named  Rosie  O'Neill 
I  'm  sure  will  be  loyal  and  leal ; 
Fulfilling  our  wishes, 
She  '11  wash  up  our  dishes, 
And  our  apples  and  onions  she  '11  peel." 

'■'•  There  1  we  forgot  to  order  apples." 

"  Let  's  have  a  slate  on  the  kitchen  table,  and 
write  down  orders  whenever  they  occur  to  us." 

"  C^ome  on,  matron ;  we  '11  go  and  seek  the 
radiant  Rosie.  Where  does  she  live,  Duchess?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Stop  in  and  ask  Aunt 
Molly ;  she  '11  tell  you  where  t(3  find  her." 

"'T  is  well,  O  chief!  We  will  return  in  tri- 
umph with  our  enchained  captive  !  " 

'•  Now,"  said  Marjorie.  as  the  door  banged 
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behind  Nan  and  Marguerite,  "those  rattle- 
pated  girls  are  sure  to  get  lost  and  we  '11  never 
see  them  again.  Meantime  let  's  get  to  work. 
We  have  n't  explored  the  cellar  yet.  Perhaps 
the  people  who  've  been  in  the  cottage  all  sum- 
mer left  a  lot  of  good  things." 

Down  cellar  they  went ;  but  a  thorough 
search  revealed  nothing  of  interest  but  a  flour- 
bucket  and  a  refrigerator. 

"  Nothing  but  flour,"  exclaimed  Marjorie, 
"and  it  looks  queer;  I  don't  believe  it  's 
good." 

■'That  is  n't  flour,  you  goose  —  it  's  Indian 
meal.      It  'II  be  fine  for  corn-bread." 

"  Who  can  make  corn-bread  ?  /can't,"  con- 
fessed Betty. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  if  you  try,"  declared  Mar- 
jorie; "your  cooking  always  turns  out  all  right. 
Now,  as  we're  going  to  have  supper,  let 's  decide 
what  to  have." 

Then,  as  usual,  all  began  to  talk  at  once. 

Marjorie  seized  a  long  iron  spoon  and,  rap- 
ping on  the  table,  said:  "This  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.  If  you  don't  we'll  never 
have  any  supper.  Now  don't  all  talk  at  once, 
but  if  you  've  any  sensible  propositions  to  make, 
make  them  when  you  're  called  on." 

"'Oh,  promise  me  —  oh,//w//ise  me-e-e,' " 
came  floating  out  from  the  bedroom  where 
Jessie  was  still  arranging  and  rearranging  her 
cherished  belongings. 

"Jessie  ought  to  do  some  work,"  said  MiUi- 
cent. "  She  's  too  dainty  and  dressy  for  any 
use.  She  ought  to  be  disciplined.  Let 's  make 
her  come  out  here  and  be  Scullery-maid." 

So  they  all  crowded  in  at  Jessie's  doorway, 
and  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  by  her  open 
trunk,  surrounded  by  laces  and  ribbons  and 
fans,  and  still  musically  begging  the  required 
promise. 

"  We  '11  promise  you  nothing  until  you  come 
out  and  do  some  work  for  it,"  said  Marjorie ; 
"so  get  up  at  once."  Then,  picking  up  an 
elaborate  little  Swiss  apron,  she  tied  its  ribbons 
round  Jessie's  waist.  "  There !  "  she  said. 
"  Now  you  're  appropriately  decorated,  and  I 
herewith  appoint  you  Scullery-maid  of  this  insti- 
tution. Now  skip  along  and  empty  that  pan 
of  ashes,  as  befits  your  station." 

"  Oh,  ihii't  let  her  spoil  that  pretty  apron," 
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said  Hester  the  practical,  and  she  took  oft"  her 
own  big  gingham  one  and  tied  it  over  the  dainty 
aflair. 

•'  Is  tliis  a  game  ?  "  said  Betty,  taking  off  her 
own  apron  and  tying  it  on  Jessie  over  Hester's. 

Like  a  flash,  the  three  other  aprons  came  off 
of  their  owners  and  were  piled  on  the  luckless 
Jessie,  round  her  waist,  round  her  neck,  before 
and  behind,  until  Millicent  declared  she  looked 
like  Tweedledee  prepared  for  his  fight  with 
Tweetlledum. 

Good-natured  Jessie  trotted  oft"  with  the  pan, 
and  on  her  return  was  seized  by  Betty  the 
Peeler,  who  peeled  off  the  numerous  aprons  and 
restored  them  to  their  owners. 

Ch.\pti;r  I\'. 

ANN.\LS    OI-    HlI.,\RnV    HAI.L. 

Again  Marjorie  rap[)ed  on  tiie  table  witii  her 
iron  spoon. 

"As  none  of  you  seem  to  oft'er  any  sugges- 
tions," she  went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted at  all,"  I  will  lay  down  the  law.  Hester, 
you  're  Stoker.  The  coal  and  wood  has  come. 
Now  see  if  you  can  make  a  fire  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  one  whom  England  expects  ihis  day 
to  do  her  duty ! " 

"Ay,  ay ! "  said  Hester,  bringing  her  hand  to 
her  temple,  palm  forward,  with  the  quick,  jerky 
salute  of  a  British  marine.  "  Helen,  you  and 
Jessie  might  set  the  table ;  but  don't  both  of 
you  get  to  singing  at  once,  for  you  '11  drive  us 
distracted.  Millicent,  what  are  you  good  for, 
anyway  ?  " 

Millicent  was  putting  away  the  groceries  that 
were  ])iled  on  the  table  in  the  outer  kitchen,  or 
buttery,  as    Hester  called  it,  and   she  replied  : 

"Oh,  I  would  ornament  any  calling;  but 
when  I  see  these  candles  and  kerosene,  it 
makes  me  just  long  to  fill  the  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  'cause  it 's  going  to  get  dark  pretty 
soon." 

"  You  're  a  wise  virgin,"  said  Betty,  "  and 
you  shall  ever  be  our  honored  I.amplighter.  I 
suppose  I  must  peel  these  potatoes.  How 
many,  Duchess  ?  " 

"Two  apiece,"  rephed  Marjorie.  "We  '11 
have  them  mashed,  and  the  steak  broiled,  and 
I  '11  make  coffee,  and  that 's  all  we  'il  have  cooked 
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for  supper.  And  now  let  's  set  the  table, 
(loodness,  Millicent!  what  are  you  doing?" 

Millicent  was  standing  on  the  dining-table 
with  a  kerosene-can  in  one  hand  and  a  lamji- 
chimney  in  the  other.  The  lamp-shade  was  on 
her  head,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  holding 
the  swinging-lam[)  still  while  she  filled  it. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  take  the  lamp  down  ?  " 
began  Marguerite. 

"  Who  's  Lamplighter  of  this  establishment, 
I  'd  like  to  know  ?  This  is  the  only  correct 
anti  elegant  way  to  fill  a  swing-lamp.  It  is  a 
patented  way,  anil  recommended  by  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
Now,  you  see,  I  set  down  my  can,  then  my  c:liim- 
ney,  replace  the  shade  —  and  there  you  are  !  " 
And  Millicent  sprang  off  the  tabic  and  betook 
■herself  and  her  can  to  the  Grotto. 

Many  hands  make  light  work,  and  in  half  an 
hour  everything  was  read)-.  The  table  was 
laid,  and  wonderfully  pretty  it  looked,  too ;  for 
under  Jessie's  supervision  it  had  blossomed  out 
into  dainty  doilies  and  bits  of  shining  glass  and 
silver. 

Seeing  no  signs  of  dessert,  Helen  had  run  over 
to  the  grocer's  and  returned  triumjihantly  with 
a  basket  of  fruit,  a  box  of  candied  ginger,  an 
Edam  cheese,  and  a  tin  box  of  biscuits.  The 
fruit  she  arranged  as  a  centerpiece,  and  the 
coffee-cups  she  plat:ed  on  a  side-table,  and  sur- 
veyed the  result  with  a  very  pardonable  pride. 
In  the  kitchen,  too,  all  w-as  in  readiness. 

Betty  had  boiled  and  mashed  the  potatoes 
until  Millici-nt  declared  they  looked  like  cotton 
batting. 

Marjorie  had  broiled  the  steak  to  the  pro- 
\erbial  turn,  and  made  a  potful  of  her  celebrated 
coffee;  and  now,  blushing  with  success  and 
Hester's  fire,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  kitchen 
table,  her  iron  spoon  still  in  her  hand,  like  a 
scepter. 

"  I  do  wish  Nan  and  the  Matron  would 
come,"  .she  said,  "  I  am  so  starved."  And  in 
a  few-  minutes  they  did  coirie,  tired  and  chilled 
with  their  long  walk,  and  without  the  niucli- 
dcsired  Irish  lady. 

"  Where  's  your  captive  ?  " 

"  Could  n't  you  catch  her  ?  " 

"  Is  she  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Marguerite ;  "  it 's  all  right.  Don't 
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all  talk  at  once.     Let  me  tell  you.     She  can't 
come  until  to-morrow,  but  she  '11  be  here  early 

—  before  breakfast." 

"  Then  we  've  got  to  wash  the  dishes  to-night, 
have  n't  we  ?  "  groaned  Jessie. 

"  Never  mind,  my  pretty  scullery-maid,"  said 
Betty ;  "  you  need  n't  do  it  —  we  can  put  them 
away  with  neatness  and  despatch."  And  Jessie 
beamed  again. 

"  Is  supper  ready  ?  "  said  Nan.  "  I  'm  slowly 
but  surely  starving." 

'•  Yes,"  cliimed  a  chorus,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  feast  was  on  the  table. 

"  You  sit  at  the  head,  Duchess,"  said  Betty, 
"  and  1  '11  sit  at  the  foot  and  carve,  for  none  of 
the  rest  of  you  know  how.  The  fair  scullery- 
maid  can  sit  at  my  right  hand,  in  case  I  need 
her  assistance ;  Nan  and  Daisy  next ;  then 
Millicent,  at  Marjorie's  right,  and  then  Helen 
and  Hester;  and  there  you  are!  " 

There  they  were  indeed,  and  a  merrier 
crowd  never  sat  down  to  feast. 

"  We  have  n't  any  pastry,"  said  Helen,  when 
it  was  time  for  dessert.  "  I  thought  ripe  fruit 
would  do  as  well." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Marjorie.    '■  I  love  pears 

—  oh  !  "  And  simultaneously  Betty  made  a  wry 
face  and  left  the  table. 

"  What  IS  the  matter  ?  " 

'■  Ugh  !  the  fruit  is  all  kerosene." 

The  luckless  Lamplighter  looked  up  at  the 
swinging-lamp,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  still 
dripping. 

"  I  must  have  put  in  too  mucli  oil,"  said  she, 
calmly,  scrutinizing  it  with  interest,  "and  it  — 
it  overflew." 

"  I  should  think  it  cHd,"  wailed  Jessie,  looking 
at  her  pretty  centerpiece  spotted  with  drops  of 
oil. 

"  It  won't  hurt  it  any,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  '11 
wash  it  for  you  myself.  Is  there  any  more 
fruit  ?  " 

But  there  was  not;  so  Marjorie  poured colifee, 
and  the  red-coated  cheese  was  placed  before 
Betty,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  "  scooping," 
and  there  was  much  laughter  and  merry  talk. 
And  they  all  complimented  one  another  and 
congratulated  one  another ;  and  they  feasted 
and  jested,  and  laughed  and  chaffed.  And 
as  they   all  talked  at  once,  each    made  jokes 


that  never  were  heard,  and  told  stories  that 
never  were  listened  to,  and  asked  questions 
that  never  were  answered.  And  Timmy  Loo 
thought  it  was  all  a  great  entertainment  for  his 
esjjecial  benefit ;  and  he  barked  his  funniest 
barks,  and  ran  round  the  table  like  mad,  and 
paused  in  front  of  each  one,  standing  up  and 
putting  out  his  paw  in  his  very  best  beggarly 
manner,  receiving  always  a  bit  of  ginger  or  bis- 
cuit on  his  solicitous  little  nose  —  until,  finally, 
Marjorie  said : 

"  Now,  sisters,  if  there  's  any  redding  up  to 
be  done,  't  were  well  't  were  done  quickly.  I 
don't  mind  washing  tiie  dishes,  and  if  we  all  fly 
round,  we  '11  have  things  in  order  in  no  time." 

They  did  fly  round,  and  in  very  little  more 
than  no  time  things  were  in  order,  and  the  eight 
girls,  feeling  very  proud  of  their  tidy  kitchen, 
gathered  round  Hester's  wood  fire  in  the  Grotto, 
as  Millicent  persisted  in  calling  the  parlor.  And 
then  L^ncle  Ned  and  Aunt  Molly  came  over  to 
call,  and  were  nearly  talked  to  death  by  the  en- 
thusiastic eight,  who  were  delighted  to  have 
some  one  to  "tell  things  to." 

The  much-amused  guests  were  escorted  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  how  beautifully  the  young 
housekeepers  had  "  redded  up,"  and  then  they 
were  invited  to  partake  of  crackers  and  cheese 
in  the  dining-room.  And  such  a  hospitable 
spirit  pervaded  the  hostesses  that  they  refreshed 
themselves  also,  until  the  crackers  were  all  gone 
and  the  cheese  required  deep-sea  scooping. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  seem  a  capable  crowd," 
said  Aunt  Molly,  as  she  w'as  taking  leave.  "  Are 
you  sure  you  won't  be  afraid  to-night  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  won't,"  said  Uncle  Ned,  in 
tones  that  would  have  inspired  confidence  in  a 
lame  rabbit.  "  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of? 
Blue  Beach  is  the  safest  old  place  in  the  world. 
But,  my  lambs,  if  you  want  us  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  you  've  only  to  push  this  bell  in 
the  hall,  which  communicates  with  our  bell,  and 
we  'II  fly  over." 

"  Now,"  said  Matron  Marguerite,  as  they 
returned  to  the  Grotto,  "  I  am  going  to  make 
up  my  accounts.  I  have  ah  the  bills  that  came 
in  to-day,  and  I  have  five  dollars  apiece  from 
each  one  of  you  for  the  first  week,  though  I  'm 
afraid  it  won't  be  enough,  and  Helen  forgot  to 
give  me  hers  anyway,  and  Betty  gave  hers  to 
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me  and  then  borrowefl  it  back  again,  and  1 
have  n't  paid  my  own  yet,  either ;  l)iit  I  paid 
out  eighty  cents  for  our  stage-fares,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  expressage, —  no,  fifty, —  and  fourteen 
cents  fur  two  quarts  of  milk.  Vou  sec,  I  did  n't 
know  we  were  going  to  have  bills,  and  I  almost 
wish  we  had  n't.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  owe  Marjorie 
thirty-six  cents  that 
she  i)aid  to  the  but- 
ter-and-egg  lady  — 
I  mean  the  club 
owes  it.  But  I  guess 
I  can  straighten  it 
all  out." 

"  You  ought  to 
have  one  of  those 
smart  cash-regis- 
ters," said  Millicent. 
"You  just  play  on 
it  with  your  fingers, 
and  it  rings  a  bell 
and  counts  your 
money  for  you." 

"  I  wish  I  had 
one,"  said  Margue- 
rite, who  was  be- 
ginning to  be  math- 
ematically bewil- 
dered. "Hut  I  '11 
be  all  right  if  you 
girls  will  let  mc 
alone." 

"  We  will,  we 
will,"  said  Hester. 
"Just  remember, 
Daisy  dear,  that 
two  and  two  are 
four,  and  then  go 
ahead.  Now  /  'm 
going  to  begin  our 
Journal.  I  brought 
a  grand  and  elegant 
new  blank-book  for 
the  purpose.  We 
must  write  something  in  it  every  day,  and  we  '11 
keep  it  here  on  the  table,  where  any  one  can 
write  a  page  when  she  feels  disposed.  What 
shall  we  call  it?  What  's  the  name  of  this 
cottage,  Marjorie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  father  calls  it   Fair  View,  but    I    don't 
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think  that  's  much  of  a  name. 

it  for  ourselves." 

"  Call  it  Liberty  Hall,"  said  Jessie,  "  because 

we  're  going  to  do  just  as  we  like  all  the  time 

we  're  here." 

"  Too  hackneyed,"  returned  Betty.     "  Let  's 

call  it  Hilarity  Hall,  because  we  are  going  to 

have  lots  of  fun 
while  we  're  here." 
So  Hilarity  Hall 
it  was,  and*  Hester 
printed  it  in  big 
letters  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  her  book. 
Then  she  began  to 
scribble,  and  the 
others  leaneil  over 
her  shoulder  and 
knelt  at  her  side 
and  helped  and  sug- 
gested and  amend- 
ed, until  tlie  first 
instalment  of  the 
Journal  stood  thus, 
and  Hester  read  it 
aloud  amid  a  fire  of 
running  comment : 

"THE SEPTEMBER 

SESSION  OF  THE 
SL'.MMEKCLUB. 

"  HiLARii V  Hall, 
Blue  Bfach, 
September  21. 
"  The  entire  club  left 
MicUllctononthe  12: 10 
train,  leaving  the  weep- 
iiij;  villagers  satl  and 
lonely  at  the  departure 
of  their  favorite  citi- 
zens. Nothing  worthy 
of  note  occurred  ilur- 
ing  the  journey.  Ex- 
cept for  an  ill-behaved 
cuckoo,  who  gave  his 
unsolicited  and  also  in- 
correct opinion  as  to 
the  time  of  day,  the  club  behaved  itself  with  dignity  and 
decorum  that  delighted  all  beholders. 

"  Here,  you  see,  it  drops  into  verse  : 

"  Reaching  Blue  Beach  these  maids  demure 
In  haste  the  local  stage  secure  ; 
And  all  tlie  gaping  rustics  gaze 
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With  0|3en  mouth  and  much  amaze 
At  all  the  boxes,  trunks,  and  wheels, 
And  Timmy  Loo's  pugnacious  squeals. 
But  not  a  curious  look  or  stare 
Can  disconcert  these  maidens  fair. 
Ouickly  the  festive  stage  tliey  fill, 
And  amble  slow  Iv  up  the  hill. 

[I'oetic  license  —  no  hill !] 
And  so  at  last  with  an.\ious  feet 
They  gain  their  much-desired  retreat. 

•'  Now  we  come  to  the  account  of  the '  Truly 
Awful  Encounter  with  the  Greedy  Grocer.' 

"  If  it  is  n't  all  quite  true,  you  must  remember 
that  we  poets  must  often  sacrifice  veracity  to 
the  demands  of  poetic  diction." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Hester  read  on : 

"  Ere  the  girls  had  time  for  napping. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping, 
Rapping  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Then  the  Chief,  up  quickly  getting. 
All  her  pots  and  pans  upsetting. 
All  her  dignity  forgetting. 

Sprang  across  the  kitchen  floor 

(With  one  leap  she  cleared  the  floor); 

'*  tjped  the  door  with  perturbation, 
.\nd  observed  with  indignation 
That  a  Man!  — oh,  desecration!  — 
Stood  outside  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Then  the  girls  drew  close  and  closer, 
.\nd  the  Chief  said  sternly, '  Go,  sir !  ' 
But  he  murmured  '  I  'm  the  grocer, 
Grocer  from  the  neighboring  store  ' 
(Red-haired  grocer  from  the  store). 

"  '  For  I  am  the  groceryman  — 
Garrulous  groceryman  — 

Red-headed,  ready,  and  spry ; 
A  versatile  groceryman. 
Close-fisted  groceryman. 

Silver-tongued  groceryman,  I.' 

"  So  the  girls  made  out  their  order. 
Made  a  long  and  costly  order; 
And  the  grocer's  heart  was  gladdened, 
.\nd  he  left  them,  smiling  brightly. 
Then  the  Matron,  slow  departing, 
.And  the  Poet,  going  with  her. 
Said,  'We  go  to  seek  a  Lady  — 
Strong  and  willing  Irish  Lady, 
Who  will  wash  our  dinner-dishes.' 

"  So,  the  others  all  agreeing, 
These  two  maidens  went  to  Northward, 
Seeking  for  the  Irish  Lady 
Who  would  wash  the  dinner-dishes ; 
And  the  hopes  of  all  went  with  them. 


•'  There ;  that  's  as  far  as  I  've  written." 
'•  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Millicent.     "  I  'm  no 
poet,  but  I  '11  write  the  account  of  our  late  so- 
cial function." 

So  she  scribbled,  reading  aloud  as  she  wrote: 

"  Hilarity  Hall  was  the  scene  of  unparalleled  gaiety 
this  evening,  the  occasion  being  a  reception  which  was  ten- 
dered to  distinguished  and  honored  gaests.  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Mary.  The  reception  was  held  in  the  Grotto, 
after  which  the  Duchess  led  the  way  to  the  Refectory, 
where  a  limited  collation  was  enjoyed.  The  honored 
guests  then  inspected  the  Cinderella  Section,  and,  ex- 
pressing themselves  much  pleased  with  their  visit,  they 
reluctantly  departed." 

•■  Why,  this  book  is  going  to  be  fine  !  "  said 
Betty.  "What  .shall  we  call  it?  Just  the 
'  Journal '  ?  " 

"  No  ;  let  'scall  it  '.Annals  of  Hilarity  Hall,'  " 
said  Nan. 

"  What  are  annals  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  they  're  things  they 
always  have  in  a  quiet  neighborhood." 

All  agreed  to  the  title,  and  "  Annals  of  Hi- 
larity Hall  "  was  scrawled  across  the  cover  of 
the  book  in  artistically  uncertain  characters. 

"  Now,  my  lambs,  you  must  go  to  bed," 
said  the  Matron,  ruffling  up  her  halo  and  look- 
ing very  sleepy.  "  What  time  do  we  rise, 
Duchess  ?  " 

"  Oh,  whenever  we  unanimously  agree  to  ; 
we  'II  all  call  one  another.  Where  are  your 
candles,  Lamplighter  ?  " 

"  On  the  hall  table."  And,  sure  enough,  there 
stood  eight  candles,  burning  in  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  candlesticks.  Helen  grasped  her 
banjo  and  began  to  play  a  lullaby. 

"  I'tit  up  the  book,  Poet,  and  come  along." 

But  Nan  was  adding  a  final  verse,  though 
her  .sleepy  audience  would  not  wait  to  hear: 

"The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  quickly  away, 
And  thus  came  to  a  close  the  first  happy  day. 
Then  each    maid,  with    her  candle,  filed  slowly  up- 
stairs. 
The  Minstrel  preceding  them,  playing  sweet  airs." 

Chapter  V. 

THE  ENCH.ANTED    PRINCESS. 

The  sun  was  shining  o'er  the  sea,  shining 
with  all  its  might,  and  had  been  doing  so  for 
two  hours,  but  no  one  in   Hilarity   Hall  had 
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awakened  to  tlie  fact.  A  loud  rap  at  tlie 
kitchen  door  ])anially  roused  sleepy  Jessie,  who 
murmured,  "Yes,  mama,"  and  dozed  off  again. 
Hut  Ik'tty  was  thoroughly  awakened  by  the 
sound,  and,  giving  Jessie  a  shake,  she  e.vclaimed ; 
"  I  believe  it  's  that  horde  of  men  again ! " 
Then,  springing  u|),  she  began  to  dress  hastily. 

The  knocking  not  only  continued,  but  was 
supplemented  by  other  peremptory  sounds, — 
a  ring  at  the  front-door  bell,  a  toot  on  a  tin 
fish-horn,  the  postman's  whistle, —  all  of  which 
were  responded  to  by  frantic  barkings  from 
Timmy  Loo,  who  tore  madly  from  one  iloor  to 
another,  bounding  at  last  into  Betty's  room  and 
waltzing  before  her  on  his  hind  legs.  His  fat 
little  body  was  ([uivering  with  excitement,  and 
his  bright  eyes  blinked  througli  the  wispy  locks 
that  hung  over  them. 

Kut  Hetty  was  struggling  witii  a  stiff  shirt- 
waist and  a  pair  of  sleeve-links,  and  her  fruitless 
endeavors  to  bring  them  into  harmony  rendered 
her  incapable  of  good  work  in  that  direction. 
Then  Timmy  Loo  grew  wheedlesome,  and 
patted  Betty's  foot,  as  was  his  custom  when 
he  wanted  anybody  to  go  anywhere.  Betty 
pushed  him  aside,  a  little  impatiently  it  seemed 
to  Tim,  and  he  ran  to  Jessie,  who  was  enjoying 
the  added  luxury  of  Betty's  pillow,  and  looking 
as  if  she  would  stay  there  undisturbed  though 
China  fell. 

The  second-story  contingent  was  aroused 
by  this  time,  and  si.\  frowzled  heads  hung  over 
the  banister  and  twelve  bare  feet  jjoked  them- 
selves between  the  rails. 

"  Can't  you  go,  Betty  ?  "  said  Marguerite's 
plaintive  voice. 

"  I  '11  be  down  in  a  minute,"  sang  out  Hester, 
as  she  skipped  back  to  her  room  and  made 
things  fly. 

"  (^h,  hang  !  "  said  Hetty,  throwing  her  links 
down  on  the  bureau  and  flinging  her  shirt-waist 
across  the  room. 

"  Take  mine,  dear," said  Jessie,  placiciU  ;  ■•  it 's 
on  that  chair,  and  the  buttons  are  all  in  it." 

Betty's  face  cleared,  and  she  slipjjed  on 
Jessie's  waist  in  a  jiffy,  and  was  at  the  front  door 
in  another. 

There  she  found  the  postman,  and  a  pleasant- 
faced  Irish  girl  who  said  : 

"  Oood  morning  to  ve.      I  'm  Rosie.  numi." 


"  Vou  are  indeed,"  said  Betty,  looking  at  her 
red  cheeks;  '•  come  in." 

Just  then  Hester  landed  in  the  lower  hall 
with  a  jum])  which  had  included  the  last  four 
steps. 

"  Is  this  Rosie  ? "  she  said  in  her  ([uick, 
l)leasant  way.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I  'm  glad 
to  see  you.  Now,  Betty,  we  must  have  break- 
fast first  of  all,  I  suppose.  But  as  we  did  a  lot 
toward  getting  supper  last  night,  it  is  n't  our 
turn  this  morning.  Marguerite  's  the  Matron  of 
this  establishment  and  I  think  she  ought  to  as- 
sume some  responsibility." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Betty ;  "  let  's  go  and  read 
the  Riot  Act  to  her." 

"  No,"  said  Hester ;  "  let 's  write  a  mandamus, 
or  habeas  corpus,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  and 
send  it  up  to  her  by  Rosie,  and  we  '11  go  for  a 
spin  on  our  wheels." 

Whisking  a  leaf  from  tlie  order-pad,  Betty 
wrote  in  large  letters : 

M.VTKON    MAkGU ERITIi 

OF 

HILARITY   HALL 

WII.I.   I'KEPARK   AND   SKRVE 

HREAKFAST 
Tins    (FRIDAY)    MORNING 

IN     line 

REFECTORY. 

LOVKRS    LAID    rOK    F.KllIT. 

"There.  Rosie;  take  that  upstairs,  please,  and 
knock  at  the  first  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  give  this  to  the  young  lady  with  the  fly- 
away yellow  hair — the  one  who  came  to  see  you 
last  night,  you  know ;  Miss  Marguerite," 

••  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Rosie. 

Then  Hester  and  Betty  each  drank  a  tum- 
blerful of  the  fresh  milk  farmer  Hobbs  had 
brought,  and  in  great  glee  started  off  on  their 
wheels. 

"  It  seems  mean  to  run  away."  said  Hester: 
but  Betty  replied  : 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  ;  it  's  only  fair  that 
Daisy  should  do  some  work.  Let  's  go  around 
by  the  church  and  down  that  road  to  the 
beach." 

Rosie  took  the  paper  and  started  obediently 
on  her  errand,  but  Jessie  stopped  her  as  she 
jiassed  the  door,  inquiring: 
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"  Where  did  the  girls  go  ?  " 

"  I  cudden't  tell  ye,  miss ;  they  wint  gallop- 
ing away  on  their  bicycles." 

"  They  did  !     What  about  breakfast  ?  " 

"  They  towld  me  to  give  this  note  to  .Miss 
Margreet." 

"  Oho  ! "  said  Jessie,  reading  the  notice, 
'■  tl'.ey  did,  did  they  ?  Well,  take  it  up,  Rosie." 
And  Jessie  sauntered  out  on  the  piazza  and 
sniffed  the  salt  morning  air. 

Rosie  went  upstairs  with  the  note,  but  her 
knock  at  the  door  received  no  response,     .\tter 


around,  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  looked 
amazed  at  the  solitary  Rosie. 

"  Where  rs  everybody  ?  "  began  Helen. 

"  Sure,  I  don't  know,  mum.  Thim  as  was  in 
the  house  wint  out,  and  the  rest  was  gone 
before." 

"  Well,  of  all  performances !  "  and  Helen 
wandered  out  to  the  front  veranda,  and  dis- 
covered Jessie  there. 

Now  the  front  door  of  Hilarity  Hall  was  at 
the  side,  and  so  faced  Aunt  Molly's  front  door, 
which  was  also  on  the    side  ;  and    just  as  the 
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another  gentle  rap  she  opened  the  door,  to  find 
the  room  vacated.  The  bedclothing  was 
thrown  back  and  the  windows  wide  open. 

'•  Faix,  they  've  been  shpirited  away,"  thought 
the  astonished  maid.  ■'  If  this  ain't  the  quarest 
family  !  I  '11  be  I'avin'  if  things  goes  on  like 
this." 

Uncertain  how  to  proceed,  she  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  and  sat  down  with  folded  hands  to 
await  developments. 

Helen  came  downstairs  next.     Seeing  nobody 


two  puzzled-looking  maidens  met  on  their  ve- 
randa. Aunt  Molly  stepped  out  on  hers. 

•' (iood  morning,  girlies!  Had  your  break- 
fast ?  " 

"  No,"  said  they. 

"  Come  over  and  breakfast  with  us,"  cried 
jolly  Uncle  Ned,  not  expecting  at  all  that  they 
would  do  so. 

But  Helen  replied,  "  Indeed  we  will,  for  I  'm 
awfully  hungry,  and  it  does  n't  look  at  all  hope- 
ful over  here,"  and  the  two  girls  ran  across  and 
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gratefully  seated  themselves   at  Aunt    Molly's 
breakfast  table. 

And  that  is  how  it  happened  that  the  mysti- 
fied Rosie  waited  alone  in  the  silent  kitchen, 
until  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  resolved 
to  take  her  hat  and  go  home.  But  first  she 
thought  she  would  go  upstairs  and  make  sure 
that  the  fairy-like  "  Miss  Margreet  "had not  re- 
appeared in  the  same  mysterious  fashion  in 
which  she  must  have  taken  her  departure. 

But  no ;  she  found  the  room  still  empty. 

Uncertain  what  to  do,  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  next  room,  and  there  were  Millicent  and 
Marjorie,  who  had  returned  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
just  waking  up,  startled  at  the  sudden  appari- 
tion. The  apparition  was  starded,  too,  and 
e.xclaimed : 

"  Oh,  young  ladies,  I  was  that  sheared !  Sure 
there  's  nobody  in  the  house  at  all,  at  all,  savin' 
your  prisince." 

Millicent  coukl  think  of  no  explanation  for  this 
extraordinary  statement,  but  that  did  not  bother 
her  in  the  least.  Here  was  a  dramatic  situation 
just  to  her  mind,  and  she  grasped  it  at  once. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low,  mys- 
terious whis])er. 

"  Rosie  O'Neill,  miss,"  said  the  Irish  girl, 
fascinated  by  Millicent's  gaze. 

"  Roseoneal,"  continued  Millicent,  pronoun- 
cing it  as  if  it  were  one  word,  and  speaking  in  a 
thrilling  tone,  "  I  am  a  princess  —  the  Princess 
Miliikens.  This  lady-beside  me  is  my  first  gold- 
stick  in  waiting.  But,  alas  !  we  are  under  an 
enchantment,  and  dare  not  leave  this  bed.  If 
I  were  to  set  foot  to  the  floor,  I  should  at  once 
be  changed  into  a  red  dragon,  breathing  forth 
fire  and  tlames  !  " 

"  Oh,  Lor',  miss  1 "  e.xclaimed  Rosie,  clasping 
her  hands  and  gazing,  horror-stricken,  at  Milli- 
cent's tragic  face. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  tiiat  will  break  the 
direful  spell,"  went  on  the  mendacious  maiden. 
"  If  any  one  should  bring  me  a  mug  of  mead 
and  a  golden  pomegranate  I  would  be  freed 
from  the  enciiantment  and  regain  my  liberty." 

"  What 's  thim  things,  miss  ?  Could  I  get 
'cm  fer  ye  ?  " 

"  .-Vlas,  no  !  they  grow  in  the  land  of  the  cy- 
press and  myrtle,  where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
roll  down  their  golden  sand.     But  a  base  imita- 
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tion  might  answer  the  ])uri)ose.  Is  there  aught 
of  food  below  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  milk  and  bread,  miss,  and  I  can 
make  you  a  toast." 

"  Roseoneal,  thou  art  a  man-of-infinite-re- 
source-and-sagacity.  You  may  even  yet  be  the 
humble  means  of  releasing  my  Royal  Highness 
from  my  unfortunate  predicament.  Fetch,  I 
prithee,  a  flagon  of  morning  milk  for  me  and 
tor  my  gold-stick,  who  is,  alas  !  dumb  and  all 
unable  to  speak  for  herself.  Make  also  a  plate 
of  golden  toast,  arrange  neatly  on  a  tray,  and 
lly  upstairs  with  it,  that  I  may  nibble  the  por- 
tion in  all  its  pristine  hotness.  Hast  thou  un- 
derstood me,  O  maiden  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Royal  Highness ;  but  woulil  n't 
you  like  some  jam  ?  " 

"  Roseoneal,  I  am  your  friend,  and  therefore 
your  future  is  assured.  Right  heartily  will  I 
like  jam,  if  jam  there  be.  Now  hie  thee  to  thy 
task,  and  we  may  yet  cheat  the  Enchanter  of 
his  dire  intent.  But  beware  of  a  crumb  or  a 
drop  out  of  place.  All  is  lost  unless  it  be  con- 
veyed hither  with  neatness  and  despatch.  And, 
before  you  go,  please  hand  me  my  gold  crown, 
which  is  on  the  bureau." 

'■  I  don't  see  it,  your  Highness.  There  's 
nothing  here  but  brushes  and  hair-pins." 

"  What !  has  my  crown  been  stolen  ?  Alack- 
a-day !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Bring  me  then  a 
bunch  of  goldenrod,  and  we  may  devise  a  tem- 
porary coronet  that  shall  at  least  proclaim  my 
rank  and  station.  Disappear !  "  and  Millicent 
waved  her  hands  with  such  an  impressive  ges- 
ture that  Rosie  shot  out  of  the  door  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  real  enchantment. 

Marjorie  lay  back  on  her  pillows  choking 
with  laughter  at  Millicent's  dramatics,  and  won- 
dering whether  Rosie  would  really  bring  them 
some  breakfast. 

Chapter  VI. 

MRS.    LENNOX. 

"  Is  n't  it  splendiferous!"  cried  Betty,  as  they 
reached  the  beach.  "  Hester  Laverack,  you 
are  the  most  exasperating  girl !  You  ju-.t  sit 
there  like  a  bump  on  a  log.  Why  don't  you 
shout,  or  turn  a  handspring,  or  do  something  to 
express  your  appreciation  of  the  scene  ?  " 
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"  Let  dogs  delight 
To  hark  and  bite," 

said  Hester ;  "  't  is  n't  my  nature  to.  I  'm  en- 
joying it  all  just  as  much  as  you  are,  but  I 
don't  make  such  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  look  at 
that  great,  boiling  blue  ocean,  and  those  jolly 
big  waves  coming  up  ker-smash !  and  not  feel 
like  yelling.  I  shall  have  to  burst  into  song. 
'  Co/«wbia  the  gem  of  the  o-shun  ! '  " 

"  Betty,  you  have  n't  a  speck  of  romance  in 
your  nature,"  said  Hester,  laughing.  "  Now  if 
Daisy  were  here  she  'd  quote  an  appropriate 
ditty  instead  of  howling  a  national  air." 

Just  then  they  rounded  the  comer  of  an  old 
pier,  and  there,  leaning  cozily  against  a  post, 
were  Marguerite  and  Nan. 

"  Did  you  come  for  us  ?  "  said  Marguerite. 
"  We  were  just  going  to  start ;  we  've  been 
here  a  long  while,  and  we  've  had  the  loveliest 
time !  " 

"  You  have  I  "  exclaimed  Hester.  "  How  did 
you  get  here  ?  " 

The  two  scapegraces  laughed,  and  Nan  said : 
"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  such  a  pleasant  morning, 
and  such  a  short  walk,  we  left  our  hats  at 
home,  and,  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  you,  we 
climbed  out  of  our  w^indow  and  crawled  down 
that  low  slanting  roof,  and  jumped  off." 

"  Then  you  did  n't  get  our  note,"  said  Betty. 

"  What  note  ?  " 

"  Oh,  girls,  there  's  no  breakfast  ready  —  or 
anything." 

"  Well,"  confessed  Marguerite,  "  when  we 
jumped  down  by  the  shed  steps,  there  was  the 
pail  of  milk,  and  we  just  took  a  drink,  and, 
truly,  we  did  n't  mean  to  stay  so  long ;  but 
Nanny  's  been  writing  a  poem,  and  I  hated  to 
interrupt  her  till  she  finished." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Betty,  "  that 's  all  very  well, 
but  I  'm  liungry  as  a  bear,  and  I  'm  going 
home  to  forage." 

The  others  agreed  to  this,  and  Betty  and 
Hester  led  their  wheels,  while  they  all  walked 
along  together. 

Half-way  home  they  met  Helen  and  Jessie 
coming  down  to  the  beach.  A  general  expla- 
nation followed,  and  Nan  exclaimed: 

"  Well,  we  are  the  best  set  of  housekeepers  I 
ever   did  see !     But   perhaps  that  duck   of    a 


Millicent  has  a  gay  old  breakfast  all  ready  for 
us.  It  would  be  just  like  her  to  do  it,  and,  I 
say,  let  's  hurry  up  and  not  keep  her  waiting." 

Helen  and  Jessie  turned  back  with  them  to 
see  the  fun,  and  the  six,  with  Timmy  Loo  at 
their  heels,  burst  into  the  house.  No  one  was 
in  sight,  but  as  the  little  dog  wagged  his  saga- 
cious tail  and  hopped  upstairs,  they  all  foUowetl, 
and  bundled  into  Millicent's  room. 

That  absurd  damsel  was  still  in  bed,  propped 
up  against  a  pillowy  background  ;  a  red  shawl 
draped  her  shoulders,  and  a  wabbly  wreath  of 
goldenrod  lay  gracefully  on  her  black  curls — 
while  a  shaking  mound  under  the  bed-covers 
was  the  only  indication  of  Marjorie's  presence. 

Rosie  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  en- 
thralled by  the  tales  of  magical  experiences 
that  Millicent  was  dramatically  pouring  forth  : 

"  Why,  Millicent  Payne  !  " 

"Why,  Marjorie  Bond!  " 

"  For  goodness'  sake  !  " 

•■  Well,  you  are  nice  ones  !  " 

"  Look  at  that  tray  !  " 

"  Did  you  ever  ?  " 

These  exclamations,  being  all  shouted  at 
once,  conveyed  no  intelligence,  and  the  serene 
Millicent  waved  her  scepter,  which  was  a  long 
stalk  of  goldenrod,  and  said  : 

"  Minions  and  slaves,  how  dare  \o\x  rush 
thus  unannounced  into  the  royal  presence  ? 
And  —  where  in  the  world  have  you  been  ?  " 

Concerted  explanations  followed,  and  Mar- 
guerite protested  so  prettily  that  she  would 
gladly  have  prepared  breakfast  if  she  had  re- 
ceived the  notice  before  she  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  that  of  course  she  was  forgiven. 

Timmy  Loo  had  stationed  himself  before  the 
table  which  held  the  tray  of  empty  dishes,  and 
sat  up  motionless,  his  fore  paw  extended  in  his 
very  best  beggarly  manner. 

"  You  precious  poodle-puppy,"  said  Marjorie, 
catching  him  up,  "  you  have  n't  had  a  single 
speck  to  eat  this  day,  and  I  think  it  's  a  shame, 
so  I  do.  Girls,  we  're  a  nice  lot !  We  've  been 
here  nearly  twenty-four  hours  and  we  've  had  one 
meal !  Now  I  call  a  conference  of  the  powers, 
and  let 's  settle  on  some  definite  line  of  action, 
or  we  '11  have  the  agent  from  the  .Associated 
Charities   down   here    gi«ng   us   soup-tickets. 
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Rosie,  won't  you  please  take  Tim  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  give  him  some  bread  and  milk  ? 
And  the  Summer  Club  will  please  come  to 
order." 

Marjorie  had  on  her  presidential  pose,  and 
when  that  was  the  case  the  girls  always  became 
rational  and  "  quit  fooling." 

"  Xow,  my  fellow-sufferers,"  said  she,  "  we  've 
got  to  have  some  sort  of  a  system.  \Ve  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  such  lots  of  fun  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  already  we  're  sneaking  out  of  it. 
Do  you  want  to  give  up  the  scheme  and  go 
home  ? " 

"  No ! "  chorused  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  then,  here  's  my  plan,  and  any  one 
can  improve  upon  it  who  wants  to.  We  '11 
have  three  meals  a  day,  with  dinner  at  noon 
and  a  supper  or  high  tea  at  six  o'clock,  and 
we  '11  take  turns  by  twos.  Two  is  enough  to 
have  in  the  kitchen  at  once  besides  Rosie,  and 
then,  having  four  pairs  of  people  and  three 
meals,  we  won't  have  to  cook  the  same  kinds 
of  things  each  time.     Am  I  clear  ?  " 

"  You  are !  "  was  the  unanimous  response. 

"  Now  let  Helen  and  Hester  get  dinner  to- 
day ;  then  suppose  Marguerite  and  Nan  take 
charge  to-night ;  then  Millikens  and  I  will  get 
breakfast  for  you  to-morrow  morning — and 
we  '11  do  it,  too ;  and  Betty  and  Jessie  can  dine 
us  —  and  so  on,  over  again." 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
really  capable  lot  of  girls,  this  plan  worked  ex- 
tremely well ;  and  if  they  learned  to  look  for- 
ward with  especial  confidence  to  the  feasts 
prepared  by  Marjorie  or  Hester,  they  were 
none  the  less  appreciative  of  the  lesser  efforts  of 
Betty,  or  even  the  merry  mistakes  and  elabo- 
rate failures  of  Marguerite. 

And  so  the  days  danced  by,  each  one  hap- 
pier than  the  last,  and  all  too  short  for  the 
amount  of  fun  that  had  to  be  crammed  into 
them.  Wheeling,  walking,  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  and  crabbing  were  favorite  employ- 
ments ;  but  best  of  all  the  girls  liked  to  gather 
on  the  veranda  and  just  "  group  around,"  as 
Millicent  ex])ressed  it. 

And  the  veranda  at  Hilarity  Hall  was  a  most 
attractive  place.  Hammocks,  rockers,  and 
wicker  settees  abounded,  and  pillows  were  as 
sands  of  the  sea-shore  for  multitude. 


One  morning  Maijorie  threw  herself  into  a 
hammock,  and  declared  that  she  should  stay 
there  all  day. 

The  Matron  settled  her  small  jierson  in  the 
biggest  rocking-chair,  and,  with  an  air  of 
weighty  responsibility,  frowned  over  her  ac- 
count-books. 

Nan  appropriated  a  wicker  couch,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions. 

Betty  and  Jessie  sat  together  in  another 
hammock,  swinging  themselves  by  vigorous 
kicks  which  scratched  much  paint  from  the 
piazza  floor. 

Hester  sat  bolt  upright  in  a  small  straight- 
backed  chair,  and  crocheted  lace  from  a  gently 
bobbing  spool  of  thread. 

Helen  was  trying  to  write  a  letter,  but  was 
much  hampered  by  Millicent's  teasing. 

It  pleased  the  ingenious  Lamplighter  to  sub- 
stitute various  articles  in  place  of  Helen's  ink- 
stand, and  that  preoccupied  scribe  had  dipped 
her  pen  successively  into  an  ajiple,  a  hat.  a 
slipper,  and  finally  into  Millicent's  own  curly 
topknot. 

Long-suffering  Helen  smiled  good-naturedly 
at  each  prank,  and  ])atiently  set  lier  inkstand  in 
place  again. 

So  Millicent  declared  it  was  no  fun  to  tease 
her,  and  transferred  her  attention  to  Timmy 
Loo.  Taking  a  sheet  of  Helen's  paper,  she 
made  a  cocked  hat  for  him,  and,  with  a  paper- 
cutter  for  a  sword,  he  posed  successfully  as 
Napoleon. 

The  applause  at  this  performance  was  so 
great  that  it  caused  Aunt  Molly  to  appear  at 
her  window. 

"  Come  over,"  called  Marjorie. 

"  Yea,  come.  Fairy  Godmother,"  chimed  in 
Millicent,  and,  well  pleased.  Aunt  Molly  trotted 
over  and  joined  the  merry  group. 

They  had  a  good  time  telling  her  all  about 
their  most  recent  fun,  for  what  is  nicer  than  a 
really  interested  listener  ? 

Marjorie  read  the  "  Annals  "  to  her,  which  she 
declared  was  the  work  of  genius. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Duchess,  as  she  reached  the 
end  of  what  they  had  written  the  night  before, 
"  here  's  another  page.   Who  wrote  it  ?  " 

"  Read  it,"  said  Betty,  and  Marjorie  read : 
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"There  's  something  gone  wrong  in  Hilarity  Hall, 
There  's  something  awry,  I  guess  ; 
For  the  Scullery-maid  to  the  parlor  has  strayed, 
And  the  Stoker  is  mending  her  dress ! 

"The  Wandering  Minstrel  is  cooking  the  soup. 
The  Peeler  is  writing  a  pome ; 
The  Lamplighter  's  painting  a  '  Sunrise  at  Sea,' 
Resplendent  with  madder  and  chrome. 

"  The  dignified  Duchess  is  washing  the  hearth, 
The  Matron  's  embroidering  a  scarf; 
While  the  Peeler  is  writing  this  lyrical  ode 
In  hopes  that  the  others  will  larf. " 

"  Why,  that  's  fine,  Betty ;  I  'm  proud  of 
you !  "  cried  Marjorie ;  but  Betty  only  said, 
'•  Pooh,  that  's  nothing ;    read  the  next  page." 

So  Marjorie  read : 

"TO   NAN. 

"Our  poet  writes  such  clever  verse, 
I  'm  sure  no  one  writes  prettier ; 
And  though  some  poets  have  done  Moore, 
I  know  that  she  is  Whittier. 

"Of  course  our  poet  fair  is  Young, 
Although  not  quite  a  Child  is  she; 
In  years  to  come  she  may  be  Gray, 
But  Sterne  I  think  she  '11  never  be. 

"  She  almost  always  is  all  Smiles, 

And  of  her  kind  Harte  I  speak  highly  ; 
But  on  occasions  she  is  Gay, 
And  when  she  's  nervous  she  is  Riley. 

"  Our  poet  wants  to  be  a  Cook 

And  turn  her  mind  to  Ruskin  jelly; 
She  's  very,  very  fond  of  Crabbe  — 
Indeed,  of  anything  that  's  Shelley. 

"  She  yearns  for  Browning,  fears  not  Burns, 
And  for  a  Piatt  times  has  sighed; 
But  yesterday  she  had  a  Payne, 
And  day  before  an  .^kenside. 

"  She  scorns  the  Wordsworth  of  her  brain. 
Though  she  's  as  wise  as  forty  owls ; 
But  when  her  muse  once  gets  a  start, 

Look  out !   for,  great  Scott,  Howitt  Howells  I  '' 

"  Who  wrote  it  ?  Who  wrote  it  ?  "  querieil 
the  girls  in  chorus,  and  then  each  one  tried  to 
blush  and  pretended  to  look  conscious,  and 
Hester  said  suddenly  : 

"  Oh,  see  that  queer-looking  person.  I  be- 
lieve she  's  coming  liere!  " 

All  looked  and  beheld  a  tall,  imperious-look- 
ing lady,  garbed  in  eccentric  fashion,  stalking 
toward  them  at  a  rapid  gait.     Her  bonnet  was 


elaborately  decked  with  high  feathers,  which 
nodded  and  bobbed  in  unison  with  her  quick, 
jerky  footsteps,  and  over  an  old-fashioned  black 
silk  gown  she  wore  a  rich  lace  mantilla. 

"  Why,  it  's  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said  Aunt  Molly, 
rising.  "  I  dare  say  she  's  coming  to  call  on 
me.     Excuse  me,  girlies.     I  must  run  home." 

"  Let  us  go  with  you,"  cried  Marjorie.  •'  I  'm 
sure  you  '11  need  protection  from  that  warlike 
Amazon.     I  would  n't  dare  face  her  alone." 

"  I  '11  call  you  over  if  I  feel  timid,"  returned 
Aunt  Molly,  already  half-way  down  the  .steps. 

Sure  enough,  the  stranger  turned  in  at  Aunt 
Molly's  gate,  and  marched  up  the  walk  as  if 
she  were  storming  a  citadel. 

"  Jiminy  crickets  !  "  whispered  Betty,  "  what 
can  she  be  ?  She  's  too  distinguished  for  a 
book-agent,  and  too  excited  for  a  plain  every- 
day caller." 

"  She  's  Zenobia,"  said  Millicent,  "  returned 
to  earth  in  disguise.  I  think  she  's  collecting  a 
regiment,  and  wants  us  to  join  it." 

"  She  's  Minerva  in  modem  garb,"  said 
Betty ;  "  and  she  wants  Aunt  Molly  to  take  her 
to  board." 

"  Not  she,"  said  Hester.  "  She  's  no  sum- 
mer boarder.  I  think  she  's  a  dowager  countess 
with  several  castles  of  her  own." 

By  this  time  they  all  were  watching  the  old 
lady,  who  was  evidently  telling  .\unt  Molly  a 
fearful  tale  of  woe,  for  she  gesticulated  angrilv  ; 
and  though  the  girls  could  not  hear  her  words, 
they  gazed  at  her  bobbing  feathers  and  her 
clenched  hands  in  sympathy  with  her  trouble, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Suddenly  Aunt  Molly  called  out :  "  Come 
over  here,  girlies ;  I  want  you." 

Over  flew  the  Octave  helter-skelter,  but  they 
stood  up  politely  enough  while  .\unt  Molly 
introduced  them  to  her  guest. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lennox,"  continued  .\unt  Molly, 
"  is  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Only  yesterday  —  but  I 
will  ask  her  to  tell  you  about  it  herself." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Lennox, 
fairiy  glaring  at  the  flock  of  girls,  who  fell  in 
an  expectant  group  at  her  feet ;  "  for  the  tale 
ought  to  be  blazoned  abroad  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven!  Gratitude,  thou  'rt  but  an  empty 
name !  Respect,  honor,  deference  ?  What  mean 
such  words  ?     Chimeras  all  —  chimeras  all !  " 
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The  girls  sat  enthralled,  though  Millicent 
with  difficulty  restrained  herself  from  replying 
to  the  old  lady  in  kind. 

"  We  are  told,"  went  on  Mrs.  Lennox,  waving 
her  hand  dramatically,  "  that  this  is  a  free  coun- 
tr)' !  No  greater,  graver  misstatement  was  e\-er 
made.  We  are  slaves ! "  And  she  shook  her 
clenched  fist  at  Xan,  who  chanced  to  be  nearest 
her,  with  such  a  belligerent  air  that  the  poor 
Poet  feared  she  was  responsible  for  the  national 
bondage. 

"  Slaves  I  "  continued  Mrs.  Lenno.\,  warming 
to  her  subject  and  waving  both  arms  about. 
"  Slaves  to  our  servants !  The  time  has  come 
when  they  rule  us;  they  dictate  to  us;  they 
make  the  laws  and  we  obey  them  !  " 

"  Ves'm,"  murmured  Helen,  who  thought  the 
ensuing  pause  ought  to  be  filled  somehow. 

"  And  now  what  have  my  servants  done  ?  " 
she  cried,  looking  from  one  young  face  to  an- 
other, but  too  engrossed  to  notice  the  various 
expressions  of  mirth  or  bewilderment  on  each. 

As  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  reply,  she 
continued : 

"  What  have  they  done  ?  They  have  left 
me!  Departed,  one  and  all,  with  no  word  of 
warning,  no  cause  for  offense." 

"  Why  did  they  go  ? "  inquired  Betty,  who 
liked  to  know  reasons  for  things. 

"  Alas!  James,  my  butler,  obtained  a  fine  posi- 
tion in  a  large  hotel  in  the  city,  and,  viper  that 
he  is,  he  must  needs  tell  all  the  others  of  it ; 
and  one  and  all,  from  the  head  cook  down  to 
the  footman,  ungratefully  left  my  kind  service 
and  followed  James  to  the  unknown,  untried 
hardships  of  a  city  hotel." 

"  But  you  can  get  a  new  set  of  servants," 
said  Aunt  Molly,  soothingly. 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  cried  Mrs.  Lennox,  bris- 
tling up  as  if  her  dignity  had  been  menaced. 
"Of  course  I  can!  Hosts  of  the  best  ser- 
vants in  the  country  are  only  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  my  service.  But  it  takes 
time  to  procure  and  install  a  new  lot,  and  here 
is  the  culmination  of  my  dismay.  But  now  I 
received  a  telegram  bidding  me  expect  Lady 
Pendered  and  her  daughter  to-morrow,  to  re- 
main with  me  overnight.  \h,  my  dear  friend, 
you  do  not  know  Lady  Pendered,  but  she 
represents  the  very  flower  of  the  British  aris- 


tocracy. Her  fair  daughter  Lucy  is  a  sweet 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  and  they  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  less  than  twenty 
servants  at  command.  And  my  James  was 
such  a  paragon  of  a  butler  !  " 

"  When  are  your  English  friends  coming  ?  " 
asked  Aunt  Molly. 

"To-morrow  afternoon,"  replied  Mrs.  Lennox ; 
"  and  oh,  how  it  would  have  pleased  me  were 
I  but  able  to  offer  them  such  hospitality  as  't  is 
in  my  heart  to  give.  They  can  remain  with  me 
but  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  they  will  speed 
away  to  publish  broadcast  the  news  that  Miranda 
Lennox  has  no  establishment  save  one  old  col- 
ored woman  and  a  good-for-nothing  boy.  For 
those,  alas  !  are  all  I  can  find  in  this  howling 
wilderness  of  a  sea-shore  town." 

"  Girls,"  was  all  Aunt  Molly  said,  but  .she 
looked  volumes  of  meaning  out  of  her  kind, 
clever  eyes. 

Marjorie  was  first  to  understand  and  respond. 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  she  cried,  "  can't  we, 
girls  ?  It  would  be  the  jolliest  sort  of  a  lark, 
and  a  '  helping  hand  '  besides." 

"  We  could."  said   Betty,  "  but  —  " 

"  But  me  no  buts  !  "  cried  Hester.  "  We  can 
and  we  will !  " 

"  Vote !  "  exclaimed  Marjorie.  "  Shall  we  or 
sha'n't  we  ?    All  in  favor,  ay  !  " 

"  Ay  !  "  yelled  the  eight,  and  so  quickly  was 
it  all  done  that  Mrs.  Lennox  still  wore  a  look 
of  frightened  bewilderment  when  Marjorie 
began  : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Lennox,  you  want  accom- 
plished and  experienced  servants  to  permit  you 
to  entertain  your  friends  properly.  We  claim 
to  be  such,  and,  for  one  day  only,  we  offer  you 
our  services  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  only 
condition  being  that  you  take  the  whole  eight." 

Chapter  VIL 
willing  service. 

.\t  this  unexpected  solution  of  her  great 
problem,  Mrs.  Lennox  recovered  herself  quickly, 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  my  dears,  if  you  only  would  I  But  do 
you  really  mean  it  ?  Do  they  ?  "  and  she 
looked  at  Aunt  Molly  for  confirmation  of  an 
offer  which  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
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"  I  think  they  do,"  said  Aunt  Molly,  smiling, 
"  and  I  can  assure  you,  dear  Mrs.  Lennox, 
that  whatever  these  young  ladies  undertake  will 
be  well  and  thoroughly  done." 

"  How  can  we  do  it  ?  "  said  Nan.  "  Do  you 
mean  for  the  English  ladies  to  think  we  're 
really  servants  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  must,"  cried  Millicent,  who 
had  waked  up  to  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  "  Unless  it 's  a  real  masquerade, 
it  '11  be  no  fun  at  all.  But  where  can  we  get 
the  right  kind  of  caps  and  aprons  ?  " 

Aunt  Molly  volunteered  to  obtain  them  that 
very  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Lennox,  seeing  that 
these  strange  girls  were  really  in  earnest,  ac- 
cepted the  blessing  Heaven  had  so  unexpect- 
edly sent  her,  and  at  once  began  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

"  Which  of  you  are  the  best  cooks  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, with  the  air  of  a  general  marshaling  his 
forces,  but  such  a  capable  and  straightforward 
general  that  no  offense  could  possibly  be  felt. 

"  Hester  and  Maijorie,"  was  the  immediate 
reply  of  the  other  six. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox ;  "  Hester 
shall  be  head  cook,  since  you  named  her  first, 
and  Marjorie,  assistant." 

Then  Jessie  and  Betty  were  selected  as  being 
the  deftest  waitresses,  and  Millicent  and  Helen 
were  declared  ideal  lady's-maids. 

Helen  preferred  to  be  Mrs.  Lennox's  own 
maid,  so  Millicent  was  allotted  to  the  English 
visitors. 

All  agreed  that  Marguerite  would  make  the 
most  picturesque  parlor-maid ;  and  as  no  other 
])ost  could  be  thought  of,  Nan  said  she  would 
be  private  secretary  and  librarian.  Mrs.  Len- 
nox entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  agreed 
with  Millicent  that  if  the  thing  were  done  at 
all,  it  must  be  done  completely  and  with  most 
careful  attention  to  the  minutest  details. 

"  Could  you  submit  to  be  spoken  to  as  me- 
nials, as  you  might  be  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lennox. 
You  would  have  to  be  modest  and  deferential, 
address  me  as  '  madam,'  and  both  the  visitors 
as  '  your  ladyship.'  " 

But  all  this  only  made  it  seem  more  of  a 
lark,  and  after  copious  directions  Mrs.  Lennox 
went  home,  the  eight  girls  promising  to  appear 
ready  for  duty  the  next  afternoon  at  two. 
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That  night  .-Vunt  Molly  returned  from  the 
city,  bringing  wonderful  paraphernalia. 

The  waitresses  were  to  wear  white  —  pique 
skirts  and  linen  shirt-waists ;  their  caps  were  of 
the  conventional  shape,  and  their  aprons  were 
voluminous  indeed,  with  crossed  straps  and 
broad  wings,  which  LTncle  Ned  declared  could 
not  be  surpassed  for  acreage  in  all  London. 

The  cooks  were  to  wear  white,  too  —  linen 
blouses  with  rolled-up  sleeves,  and  real  cooks' 
caps. 

The  lady's-maids  wore  pink  and  blue  ging- 
ham respectively,  with  aprons  befrilled  and 
beflounced,  and  most  fetching  little  caps  with 
ribbon  bows. 

But  Marguerite  was  pronounced  the  "gem 
of  the  collection." 

In  her  i)lain  black  dress,  with  a  white  apron 
of  thin  lawn,  trimmed  with  a  wide  accordion- 
plaited  ruffle,  and  tied  back  with  a  most  enor- 
mous bow,  a  hand  in  each  pocket  of  her  apron, 
she  looked  like  the  coquettish  parlor-maid  one 
sees  on  the  stage  or  in  the  comic  papers ;  a  be- 
witching little  cap  was  jauntily  perched  on  her 
fluffy  golden  hair,  and  her  high-heeled  slippers 
clicked  gaily  as  she  tripped  around. 

At  two  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  day  of  the 
performance,  the  eight  presented  themselves 
at  Mrs.  Lennox's  door,  and  were  admitted 
by  that  lady  herself 

"  Well,  you  arc  a  proper-looking  lot !  "  she 
exclaimed  as  the  girls  filed  in,  "and  you  've 
taken  a  weight  off  my  mind,  I  can  tell  you. 
When  I  woke  this  morning  I  thought  it  was 
all  a  dream, —  your  coming,  I  mean, —  and  I 
have  not  really  felt  sure  of  you  until  I  saw  you 
approaching.  Goodness  gracious.  Miss  Mar- 
guerite, I  think  her  ladyship  will  open  her  eyes 
at  my  parlor-maid !  Of  course  I  shall  call 
you  all  by  your  first  names  —  they  're  rather 
unusual  for  servants,  some  of  them,  but  I  '11 
explain  that  .American  servants  are  often  elabo- 
rately dubbed." 

Then  the  girls  flew  to  their  respective  places, 
and  work  began  in  earnest. 

Hester  and  Marjorie  were  a  bit  appalled  at 
the  overflowing  condition  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
larder  ;  but  Nan  and  Millicent,  having  nothing 
to  do,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  a  really  fine 
dinner  was  soon  in  course  of  preparation. 
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Jessie  and  Betty  set  the  table,  while  Mar- 
guerite gathered  flowers  and  decorated  the 
various  rooms  until  they  were  fragrant  bowers 
of  beauty.  Mrs.  Lennox's  house  was  a  large 
and  lu.xurious  mansion^  exquisitely  appointed 
and  with  elegant  furnishings.  Indeed,  so  de- 
lighted was  Marguerite  with  her  surroundings, 
and  with  the  mirrored  representations  of  her 
pretty  self,  that  she  almost  forgot  to  do  her 
work. 

"  Is  n't  it  fun  ?  "  said  Jessie,  as  she  jiassed  the 
parlor  door  with  a  huge  silver-basket  which 
Mrs.  Lenno.x  had  just  intrusted  to  her.  "  It  's  a 
delight  to  set  a  table  with  such  lovely  things." 

"  How  are  the  cooks  ? "  said  Marguerite, 
leaving  off  pirouetting  before  the  pier-glass  and 
coming  out  to  chum  with  the  others. 

But  her  entrance  to  the  kitchen  was  not  wel- 
comed. "  Go  away,"  cried  Marjorie.  "  Fly 
away,  you  butterfly.  We  're  really  busy,  and 
much  flustered  besides." 

"  You  seem  to  be  frying  everything,"  com- 
mented Marguerite,  teasingly ;  "  there  is  a  sound 
as  of  sizzling  grease." 

"The  crackling  of  grease  saved  Rome," 
called  out  Hester,  and  Marguerite  went  back 
giggling. 

But  at  last  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
not  any  too  soon  either,  for  the  door-bell  rang 
a  resounding  peal. 

Hurriedly  the  servants  confabbed  as  to  whose 
place  it  was  to  go  to  the  door.  In  the  absence 
of  a  man-servant  they  concluded  it  was  a 
waitress's  place;  but  Marguerite  settled  the 
question  by  remarking  tliat  no  matter  whose 
place  it  was,  she  would  go  anyhow. 

Nan  was  ensconced  in  the  library,  Helen  was 
with  Mrs.  Lennox  in  her  boudoir,  and  Millicent 
waiting  in  the  guests'  apartments ;  but  the  eyes 
of  the  other  four  were  peering  cautiously  from 
behind  doors  and  portieres  as  the  pretty  and 
audacious  parlor-maid  flung  open  the  front 
door  with  an  air  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  Lord  Chamberlain.- 

"  Mrs.  Lennox  ?  "  murmured  the  grand  lady 
visitor,  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  lovely 
vision  which  smilingly  confronted  her. 

"  Yes,  your  ladyships,"  said  Marguerite's 
pretty  voice.     "  Will  your  ladyships  enter?  " 

She  curtsied  low,  then  ushered  the  visitors  into 


the  drawing-room,  and  presented  her  silver  tray 
for  cards. 

"  Lady  Tendered  and  Lady  Lucy  Tendered," 
said  the  elder  guest,  in  dignified  tones ;  and 
Marguerite  reddened,  and  whipped  her  tray 
behind  her,  wondering  if  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

She  thought  she  caught  the  echo  of  a  gig- 
gling retreat  to  the  kitchen,  but  determined  to 
play  her  part  as  well  as  she  could.  She  tripped 
upstairs  and  announced  the  guests  to  Mrs. 
Lennox. 

"  I  will  go  down  at  once,"  said  that  lady. 
"  Helen,  my  shawl." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Helen,  gracefully  offer- 
ing the  dainty  trifle  of  a  shawl;  and  tlien  Mrs. 
Lenno.x  sailed  downstairs,  and  the  two  girls 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  silent  paroxysms  of  mirth. 

Then  a  bell  summoned  Helen  and  Millicent, 
and,  resolutely  assuming  a  prim  demeanor,  they 
went  downstairs  side  by  side,  and  presented 
themselves  for  orders. 

.■\lthough  a  woman  of  age  and  experience. 
Lady  Tendered  had  never  seen  just  such  lady's- 
maids  as  these  before,  and  she  raised  her  lorg- 
non  and  stared  at  them  with  perhaps  pardonable 
curiosity. 

"  Millicent,  attend  these  ladies,"  said  Mrs. 
Lennox,  easily.  "  I  trust  she  will  make  you 
comfortable.  Lady  Tendered.  Helen  is  my 
own  maid,  but  I  beg  you  will  command  her. 
Lady  Lucy." 

Lady  Lucy  Tendered  was  a  pale,  willowy 
girl  of  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  light- 
blue  eyes  and  straw-colored  hair,  which  was 
most  exceedingly  frizzed.  Millicent  and  Helen 
promptly  disliked  her,  but  with  demure  defer- 
ence they  relieved  the  distinguished  visitors  of 
their  wraps  and  hand-bags  and  preceded  them 
upstairs.  Arrived  at  their  rooms.  Lady  Ten- 
dered dismissed  Helen,  declaring  that  Mrs. 
Lennox  must  need  her,  and  stating  that  she 
and  her  daughter  could  easily  manage  with  one 
maid.  Which  Millicent  discovered  to  mean  that 
Lady  Lucy  would  monopolize  her  services, 
and  Lady  Tendered  would  shift  for  herself. 

.■\s  a  beginning.  Lady  Lucy  reclined  languidly 
on  a  couch  and  thrust  out  her  foot,  which  was 
heavily  shod  after  the  most  exaggerated  English 
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fashion.  For  a  moment  Millicent  felt  annoyed 
and  her  face  flushed  deep  red;  tlien,  remem- 
bering it  was  a  game,  she  threw  herself  into  it 
in  her  own  whole-souled  way,  and  dropping  on 
her  knees  before  the  pale-haired  aristocrat,  she 
removed  her  heavy  boots,  brought  her  slippers 
and  put  them  on  for  her,  and  then  proceeded 
to  assist  her  through  the  intricacies  of  a  very 
elaborate  toilet. 

Millicent  afterward  confessed  to  Marjorie 
that  she  (//(/  want  to  burn  the  Lady  Lucy's 
noble  forehead  when  she  frizzed  that  ridiculous 
nest  on  top  of  her  head ;  but  at  the  time  she 
was  a  most  exemplary  lady's-maid — deft,  pa- 
tient, and  willing. 

Meanwhile  Helen  was  assisting  Mrs.  Lennox 
to  don  her  grandest  attire  in  honor  of  her  titled 
guests;  and  not  having  to  mas(iucrade  just 
then,  Helen  and  the  eccentric  old  lady  were 
becoming  fast  friends. 

Chapter  VIIL 
hil.\rious  h0sp1t.4litv. 

The  dinner-table  was  a  surprise  even  to  Mrs. 
Lennox.  Although  her  own  table  appoint- 
ments were  fastidiously  elegant,  they  had  been 
supplemented  by  Jessie's  exquisite  arrangement 
of  flowers,  and  by  dainty  dinner-cards  which  Mil- 
licent had  that  morning  painted  in  water-color. 

The  two  "  white-winged  angels,"  as  the  im- 
maculate waitresses  called  each  other,  stood 
like  marble  statues  while  the  guests  entered  the 
dinmg-room. 

This  brought  Lady  Pendered's  lorgnon  again 
into  requisition,  and  she  scanned  Betty  and 
Jessie  until,  as  they  afterward  declared,  they 
felt  like  waxworks  at  the  Eden  Musee. 

Then  the  fun  began.  The  two  waitresses, 
intent  on  doing  their  best,  were  so  careful  and 
thoughtful  that  Mrs.  Lennox  grew  more  and 
more  dignified  and  important,  as  befitted  the 
mistress  of  such  a  fine  establishment. 

Hester  and  Marjorie  sent  in  most  deliciously 
cooked  viands,  which  were  faultlessly  served  by 
the  expert  waitresses. 

Lady  Tendered  expatiated  on  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  daughter's  constitution,  and 
averred  that  the  Lady  Lucy  had  absolutely 
no  appetite  and  ate  literally  nothing. 


This  moved  the  apparently  oblivious  Betty 
to  offer  Lady  Lucy  braised  sweetbreads  for  the 
second  time ;  and  as  the  fragile  one  helped  her- 
self bountifully,  Jessie  again  urged  upon  her 
the  stuffed  cucumbers,  of  which  she  again  par- 
took. 

"  My  child,  my  child,  you  will  be  ill,"  said 
Lady  Pendered  in  real  and  well  founded 
alarm. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  am,  mama,"  said  the  wilful 
Lady  Lucy.  "  These  American  things  are  very 
good.     Why  don't  we  have  them  at  home  ?  " 

'•  Tut,  tut,  my  daughter.  All  the  world 
knows  nothing  can  e.xcel  England's  well-spread 
boards.  This  America  of  yours,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Lennox,  "  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary place.  I  've  been  here  but  a  fortnight, 
and  that  I  spent  in  New  York.  Very  awful 
town,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  po- 
litely non-committal. 

"  Indeed,  yes.  It  's  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. One  never  knows  what  will  happen 
next." 

"  1  'm  rather  fond  of  New  York,"  said  Mrs. 
Lennox,  "  but  of  course  its  homes  are  different 
from  English  country  houses." 

"  Oh,  quite  different ;  and  the  service  is  some- 
thing atrocious.  My  dear  Miranda,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  your  establishment.  1 
have  n't  seen  a  decent  lady's-maid  since  I  left 
lingland  until  I  reached  here.  That  pretty 
Millicent  of  yours  is  a  treasure." 

Although  inwardly  convulsed,  Betty  man- 
aged to  control  her  features,  and  by  biting  her 
lips  achieved  an  expression  of  intense  agony, 
which  was,  however,  better  than  laughing  aloud. 

Not  so  Jessie.  The  sudden  mental  picture 
of  Millicent  assisting  these  ladies  at  their  toi- 
let was  too  much  for  her,  and,  with  a  smo- 
thered sound  something  between  a  chuckle 
and  a  scream,  she  hurriedly  retreated  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Hester  and  Marjorie, 
seeing  the  waitress  appear  unexpectedly  and 
almost  in  hysterics. 

But  Jessie  had  a  plucky  determination  of  her 
own,  and,  without  a  word  to  the  bewildered 
cooks,  she  pulled  herself  together,  straightened 
her  face  to  an  expression  of  demure  propriety, 
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and  was  back  in  the  dining-room  with  her  tray  "  Why,  really,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  she 

inside  of  two  minutes.  crimped  my  fringe  quite  as  well  as  Dawkins 

But  the  ordeal  was  not  yet  over.     When  she  docs  at  home.     And    my  clothes   were   never 

returned,  Lady  Pendered  was  still  recounting  brushed  more  neady." 

Millicent's  virtues  as  a  lady's-maid.  Millicent  brushing  clothes!     This  was  almost 
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too  much  for  Betty ;  but,  not  daring  to  glance  at 
Jessie,  she  went  on  about  her  work,  endeavor- 
ing not  to  listen  to  any  further  disclosures. 

"  Yes,  she  's  not  bad,"  drawled  Lady  Lucy. 
"  She  darned  a  bit  of  a  rent  in  my  lace  bodice, 
and  smiled  amiably  when  I  asked  licr  to  do  up 
my  fine  handkerchiefs." 

Millicent  as  a  laundress !  The  girls  nearly 
broke  down  at  this ;  but  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's clear,  even  voice  restored  their  calm. 
Surely  if  she  could  preserve  her  equanimity 
they  ought  to  do  so. 

"  Millicent  is  indeed  a  perfect  treasure,"  the 
hostess  was  saying,  "  but  all  of  my  maids  are ; 
I  could  not  wish  for  a  better  lot." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said  the  languid  Lucy, 
"  they  do  seem  superior  —  all  except  that 
frivolous  parlor-maid  of  yours.  We  would  n't 
like  to  have  such  a  pretty  one  at  home.  I  like 
more  serious  maids." 

A  heavy  portiere  at  the  end  of  the  dining- 
room  wavered  convulsively  at  this,  and  tlie  too 
pretty  ])arlor-maid  scurried  away  to  a  distant 
room  where  she  could  enjoy  the  joke  with  some 
of  her  fellow-servants. 

Now  one  of  Hester's  greatest  feats  was  the 
concoction  of  Yorkshire  pudding.  It  was  the 
real  thing,  and  was  a  favorite  dish  at  the  club 
table. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  she  fairly  outdid 
herself,  and  when  it  accompanied  a  very  Eng- 
glish-looking  joint  to  the  table.  Lady  Pendered's 
dehght  knew  no  bounds. 

"  Yorkshire  pudding  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Ah, 
Miranda,  you  have  an  English  cook." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  repressing  a  smile, 
"my  head  cook  is  Enghsh,  and  she  is  espe- 
cially experienced  in  making  English  dishes." 

After  dinner  the  ladies  went  for  a  stroll  on 
the  beach,  Millicent  and  Helen  accompany- 
ing them,  carrying  veils,  wraps,  purses,  and 
other  impedimenta. 

The  rest  of  the  club  members  were  mucli  an- 
noyed that  the  two  girls  had  to  go,  for  they 
had  planned  to  have  a  hilarious  dinner  of  their 
own  after  the  formal  meal  was  over. 

But  the  two  lady's-maids  declared  they  wanted 
to  go,  saying  it  was  great  fun  to  attend  on  the 
high-bred  foreigners. 

And  the  fun  was  greatly  increased  when,  on 


reaching  the  pavilion,  they  met  Uncle  Ned  and 
Aunt  Molly. 

Mrs.  Lennox  greeted  these  delightful  people, 
and  presented  them  to  her  guests. 

The  lady's-maids  sat,  demurely  unobtrusive,  a 
little  apart  from  the  group,  but  not  out  of  range 
of  Uncle  Ned's  merry  eyes,  which  twinkled  and 
winked  at  them  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

"  Those  are  unconmionly  pretty  attendants 
you  have,  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said  Uncle  Ned,  in  a 
stage-whisper  ;  but  Aunt  Molly  pulled  his  coat- 
tail  furtively,  and  said :  "  How  blue  the  sea  is 
to-night ! " 

Meantime  Mrs.  Lennox's  usually  quiet  and 
dignified  home  was  the  scene  of  wonderful 
hilarity. 

Jessie  and  Betty  were  recounting  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  dinner  at  which  they  had  served  so 
successfully.  Marguerite  confessed  that  she 
and  Nan  had  basely  spied  from  behind  the 
portieres.  Hester  and  Marjorie  owned  up  that 
their  iced  pudding  had  failed  to  freeze  properly 
and  that  they  had  sent  Helen  to  the  confec- 
tioner's for  ices. 

But  all  agreed  that  Mrs.  Lennox  was  a  dear, 
and  they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  help 
her  in  her  time  of  need. 

Not  realizing  how  fast  time  was  flying,  they 
gathered  in  the  music-room,  and  Marguerite 
played  on  Mrs.  Lennox's  grand  piano,  while 
all  sang  their  favorite  songs  lustily  and  with  a 
will. 

"  Now,"  cried  Marguerite,  "  in  honor  of  our 
distinguished  English  guests  and  our  far  more 
distinguished  English  cook,  we  will  sing  '  Rule 
Britannia !  ' " 

At  it  they  went,  pell-mell,  and  as  the  chorus 
rose  high  and  strong  the  beach-party  returned, 
and  entered  the  front  door,  to  be  greeted  by 
the  assurance  that  Britons  never,  never,  never 
should  be  slaves ! 

Chapter  IX. 

A    WELCOME    INVITATION. 

With  great  presence  of  mind,  Hester  sud- 
denly turned  out  the  light  in  the  music-room, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  girls  scur- 
ried away. 

As  the  services  of  the  lady's-maids  were  re- 
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quired  late  at  night,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Millicent  and  Helen  should  sleep  at  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's; but  the  other  si\  returned  to  Hilarity 
Hall. 

Uncle  Ned  and  Aunt  Molly  called  for  them 
at  the  kitchen  door,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  repressed  their  merriment  until  they  were 
far  enough  down  the  street  to  be  out  of  ear-shot. 

Then  all  the  girls  talked  at  once,  and  as  they 
had  most  appreciative  listeners  the  fun  waxed 
high. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  they  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  their  labors. 

Marguerite,  armed  with  a  huge  and  fluffy 
feather-duster,  posed  anew  before  the  pier- 
glasses. 

Helen  seated  herself  at  a  desk  in  the  library, 
and,  though  looking  like  the  ])rimmest  and 
most  industrious  of  amanuenses,  was  in  reality 
writing  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

But  the  cooks  and  waitresses  went  to  work 
and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  show 
those  "  English  sillies,"  as  Marjorie  called  them, 
what  an  American  breakfast  in  its  perfection  is 
like. 

"  She  wants  her  hair  frizzed  again  ! "  said 
Millicent,  in  tones  of  deepest  disgust,  as  she 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  fill  an  alcohol-lamp. 

"  Well,  it  's  lucky  they  selected  you.  Lamp- 
lighter, for  that  position ;  /  could  n't  have 
filled  it." 

"  No ;  you  could  n't  even  have  filled  the 
lamp,"  said  Millicent,  as  she  hurried  to  her  un- 
congenial work. 

The  breakfast  was  ideal — beautifully  cooked, 
perfectly  served,  and  appreciatively  eaten. 

The  morning  wore  away,  and  soon  after 
luncheon  the  visitors  prepared  to  depart. 

Pretty  Marguerite  was  a  little  too  mucli  in 
evidence  for  a  parlor-maid;  but  she  was  so 
anxious  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  inter- 
esting English  ladies  that  she  lould  n't  keep 
properly  in  the  background. 

Her  reward  was  a  withering  glance  from 
Lady  Pendered  as  she  drove  away,  and  an  over- 
heard remark  that  "  Miranda's  servants  were 
all  admirable  except  that  yellow-haired  popin- 

jay." 

But  when  the  carriage  containing  the  Ladies 
Pendercd  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  Mrs.  Len- 


nox's manner  underwent  a  decided  change, 
and  the  girls  realized  for  the  first  time  how 
much  she,  too,  had  been  masquerading. 

"  You  're  perfect  dears !  "  she  cried.  "  Let 
me  kiss  you  —  the  whole  lot  of  you  !  It  was 
the  most  wonderful  success!  And  I  am  sim- 
ply delighted  that  you  all  acquitted  yourselves 
so  cleverly,  and  under  so  trying  an  ortleal. 
Girls,    I    shall    never    forget     your    kindness. 


"THE  GE.M   OF  THE   COLLECTION. 


You  were  trumps  —  absolute  trumps !  Now 
listen  to  me,  my  dearies.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  city  to-morrow  to  get  a  new  staff  of  ser- 
vants—  though  I  can  assure  you  they'll  never 
give  me  such  fine  work  as  you  girls  have  done. 
But  that  was  fairyland,  and  we  must  now  drop 
back  to  a  prosaic  reality  in  the  matter  of  house- 
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keeping.  Now  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Go  back  to  your  cottage  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  shut  it  up  and  come  to  stay  with  me 
as  my  guests  for  the  rest  of  the  time  you  are 
at  Blue  Beach." 

'■  Oh,  Mrs.  Lennox,"  cried  Marguerite,  "  how 
lovely  that  would  be  1  The  housekeeping  at  the 
cottage  was  fun  in  some  ways,  but  I  'd  far 
rather  stay  in  this  lovely  home  and  not  cook 
my  own  meals." 

"  Lazy  Daisy  !  "  said  Marjorie.  "  But  I  own 
up  that  I,  too,  am  a  litde  tired  of  the  working 
part  of  Hilarity  Hall." 

"  And  well  you  may  be,"  chimed  in  Betty ; 
"  for  you  did  far  more  than  your  share  of  it." 

"  No,  I  did  n't,"  declared  Marjorie.  "  But, 
as  president  of  the  Summer  Club,  I  move  we 
accept  Mrs.  Lennox's  invitation  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  engrossed  and  framed  and  presented  to  the 
lady  in  question." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  cried  seven  voices  ;  and  Mrs.  Len- 
nox beamed  with  delight  at  the  anticipation  of 
the  frolics  of  these  young  girls  in  her  somewhat 
lonely  house. 

So  the  good  lady  went  to  New  York,  and  the 
girls  trooped  back  to  Hilarity  Hall  and  told 
Aunt  Molly  all  about  it. 

"  It  seems  a  bit  like  defeat,"  said  Hester, 
who  always  liked  to  carry  out  successfully  any- 
thing she  undertook. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Aunt  Molly;  "you  have  no 
especial  reason  for  staying  in  the  cottage  if  a 
pleasanter  plan  offers  itself.  Take  the  good 
the  gods  provide,  and  be  thankful." 

"  And  I  do  hate  to  cook,"  confessed  Mar- 
guerite. "  It  's  all  very  w^ell  for  Hester  and 
Marjorie.  They  can  put  a  bone  in  a  kettle  of 
water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  wag  a  bay-leaf 
at  it,  and  behold  a  delicious  soup !  But  I 
follow  carefully  that  grimy  old  cookery-book, 
get  out  all  the  utensils  in  the  cupboard,  and 
stew  myself  into  a  salamander,  and  then  I  've 
only  an  uneatable  mess  as  the  result." 

"  Never  mind,  my  pretty  parlor-maid,"  said 
Marjorie  "some  are  bom  cooks  —  that  's  me; 
some  achieve  cooks  —  that  's  Mrs.  Lennox ; 
and  some  have  cookery  thrust  upon  them  — 
and  that  's  what  we  '11  do  after  to-morrow. 
Now  let  's  write  up  the  '  Annals.' " 


"  Give  the  book  to  Nan ;  let  her  write," 
said  Hester.  "  That  's  the  only  work  we  can 
trust  her  to  do." 

So  Nan  took  the  "  Annals "  and  began  to 
scribble.  Marguerite  reading  aloud  as  the  words 
appeared  on  the  page : 

"  When  the  interesting  Poet  's  not  composing, 
Or  roUing  round  her  fine  poetic  eye, 
Oh,  she  loves  to  leave  her  tragic  muse  a-dozing 
And  spend  her  time  in  making  cake  and  pie. 

"  But  the  other  girls  her  aspirations  smother 
And  will  not  let  her  have  a  bit  of  fun. 
Taking  one  consideration  with  another. 
The  Poet's  life  is  not  a  happy  one. 

"  Oh,  she  'd  love  lo  niake  a  salad  or  a  fritter. 
Or  even  polish  up  the  parlor  grate  ! 
Vet  they  must  suppose  she  is  a  helpless  critter. 
For  they  bind  her  to  her  melancholy  fate. 

"They  make  her  grind  out  verses  when  she'd  ruther 
Turn  out  a  pie  or  pudding  or  a  bun. 
Taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
A  Poet's  life  is  not  a  happy  one." 

"  Now,  who  '11  write  up  the  annals  of  our 
sojourn  at  Mrs.  Lennox's?  "  said  Betty. 

"  Past  or  future  ?  "  queried  Nan. 

"Oh,  past;  we  '11  all  do  the  future  ones 
when  we  get  there." 

"  Let  's  leave  the  annals  of  the  Tendered 
party  to  do  after  we  get  there,  too,"  proposed 
Millicent.  "  We  '11  have  more  time,  and  can 
do  them  better." 

All  agreed  to  this;  so  Hester  took  the  book 
and  said  she  'd  wind  up  the  cottage  annals  in 
short  order.     Which  she  did,  with  this  result : 

Of  the  merriment  and  laughter, 
Of  the  jolly  jokes  and  jesting. 
Of  the  dream-engendering  suppers, 
Given  by  our  clever  Matron, 

Of  the  boating  and  the  bathing. 
Of  the  games  of  golf  and  tennis. 
Of  the  happy,  fleeting  moments. 
Much  must  here  be  left  unwritten. 

But  we  must  express  our  thankful- 
Ness  to  our  devoted  neighbors. 
Uncle  Edward  and  Aunt  Molly, 
For  their  never-failing  kindness. 

And  we  must  admit,  my  sisters, 
That  we  feel  a  trifle  saddened 
As  we  leave  the  little  cottage 
Where  so  gaily  we  have  frolicked. 
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Ah,  the  sadness  of  the  parting, 
Ah,  the  chaos  of  the  packing, 
Ah,  the  settlements  unwilling 
With  the  butcher  and  the  grocer! 

Ah,  the  desolated  cottage. 

Ah,  the  sad  and  doleful  maidens, 

Ah,  the  weeping,  wailing  maidens  — 

"  There,  there,  Hester,  stop !  "  cried  Helen, 
reading  over  her  shoulder.  "  Your  machine 
has  run  down;  it  's  out  of  gear;  the  spindle  is 
broken !     Stop  where  you  are,  I  beg  of  you  !  " 


So  Hester  stopped;  and  —  would  you  believe 
it? — such  a  good  time  did  those  girls  have  at 
Mrs.  Lennox's  house  that  they  never  wrote  in  the 
"  .\nnals  "  again  until  after  they  had  left  I'.lue 
Beach  and  returned  to  thcif  homes. 

And,  besides  giving  them  tlie  jolliest  hoiisc- 
])arty  they  had  ever  known,  Mrs.  Lennox  not 
long  afterward  presented  each  of  the  eight 
with  the  dearest  little  chatelaine  watch,  en- 
graved with  her  name  and  the  date  of  the 
memorable   visit  of  the   Ladies   Pendered. 
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baby's   ear   will  not  come  to  its  full  SIZE  ?  *' 


A    LITTLE    JOURNEY    THROUGH    THE   AIR. 


Bv  Katharink  Morgan  Crooks. 


When  I  was  small  I  often  heard  my  elders 
tell  what  a  great  invention  a  railway  with  wooden 
tracks,  on  w-hich  cars  were  drawn  by  horses, 
had  seemed  to  them  when  they  were  young. 
Nowadays  we  are  so  used  to  the  wonders  of 
mechanics  that  the  most  extraordinary  methods 
of  journeying  appear  as  matters  of  course  to  us. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  London  have 
probably  gone  from  one  part  to  another  on  the 
"  Tuppenny  Tube,"  the  electric  railway  deep  in 
the  earth,  which  winds  its  way  like  a  long  snake 
beneath  London.  It  is  built  with  two  single-track 
tunnels;  each  tunnel,  when  you  peer  into  it  from 
an  underground  station,  looks  like  a  big  tube, 
and  is  not  much  higher  or  wider  than  the  train. 
From  its  shape  and  the  fare,  which  is  twopence 
(familiarly  "  tuppence  "),  comes  the  nickname 
Tuppenny  Tube. 

Many  of  vou   liave  looked    down    into  the 
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deep  cuts  in  New  York  where  men  are  digging 
and  blasting  for  a  railway  under  the  city;  and 
most  of  you  are  familiar  with  railways  which, 
instead  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  go  on  sup- 
ports through  the  air.  A  railway  through  the 
air    is  now^  a  prosaic,   every-day    affair.       But 


there  is  one  form  of  elevated-railway  travel  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  accustomed  ourselves 
and  which  does  seem  odd.  This  is  an  elevated 
railway  where  the  car,  instead  of  running  on  the 
track,  hangs  from  it.  I  took  a  little  trip  one 
day  last  summer  on  the  only  railway  of  this  kind 
in  the  world. 

There  flows  in  Germany,  not  far  from  the 
Rhine,  a  narrow  winding  river  called  the  Wup- 
per.  On  this  river,  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  the  old  city  of  Cologne,  are  two  busy 
towns,  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.  About  where 
Elberfeld  ends  Barmen  begins,  so  that  to- 
gether they  have  a  length  of  from  six  to  eight 
miles.  The  factories  and  houses  of  both  line 
the  two  sides  of  the  little  river,  fill  the  narrow 
valley,  and  climb  the  hills  which  begin  close 
beside  the  river's  banks.  I  took  a  walk  in 
Barmen  up  one  of  these  hilly  streets,  and  met 
.^^^^^  ^^       an  electric  street- 

vSfl  !^^'^^^^  car  on  its  way 
^!^L  'v^^fc^^  down.  The  car 
ran  on  a  cog- 
wheel railway,  so 
you  may  imagine 
how  steep  the 
road  was.  Al- 
though the  odd 
kind  of  elevated 
railway  of  which 
we  have  spoken 
is  called  the  El- 
berfeld -  Barmen 
Suspension  Rail- 
way, the  Barmen 
end  was  not  all 
finished  at  that 
time.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  Elberfeld  that  I  mounted  tlie  steps 
to  a  station  not  quite  fifteen  feet  above-ground, 
and  paid  five  cents  for  a  first-class  trip  to  the 
end  of  the  route. 

In  the  station,  as  you  may  see  by  tlie  picture, 
a  stout  iron  netting  is  stretched  for  security  be- 
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tween  the  two  platforms,  and  apparently  there 
are  tracks.  In  reality  what  one  sees  are  supports 
on  which  a  car  rests  as  the  pa.ssengers  get  in 
and  out,  to  prevent  its  tipping.  Each  car  runs 
alone,  like  a  street-car,  and  is  much  like  a  street- 
car in  appearance.  The  ends,  however,  instead 
of  being  square,  taper  slightly,  something  like  a 
kite,  and  there  is  no  open  platform.  Pcrhn|)s 
you  would  be  interested 
to  know  something  more 
of  these  cars.  With  all  its 
belongings  a  car  weighs 
about  twelve  tons;  it  is 
about  thirty-eight  feet 
long,  over  eight  feet  high, 
and  nearly  seven  feet  wide, 
is  divided  by  a  glass  door 
into  two  compartments  for 
first  and  second  class  pas- 
sengers, and  can  seat  fifty 
persons.  The  trucks  for 
the  wheels — and  this  is 
the  curious  part  —  are 
above  the  car,  as  you  see. 
instead  of  below.  There 
are  two  of  them,  one  t" 
the  front  and  one  to  the 
back  of  the  car;  each  has 

two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  car 
seems  to  hang  from  the  top  edge  of  one  side. 
The  electricity  is  supplied  to  a  motor  for  each 
truck  by  means  of  a  contact-rail  running  be- 
side the  rail  on  which  the  wheels  rest.  When 
the  railway  is  finished  a  car  will  run  tlie  whole 
route  of  eight  and  a  quarter  miles,  including 
stops  at  many  stations,  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

Now  that  we  understand  something  about  it, 
we  enter  by  the  door  at  the  side  of  the  car, 
first  passing  tlirough  the  little  gangway  from 
the  platform.  The  door  is  locked  after  us,  and 
without  noise  or  jar  the  car  starts.  The  win- 
dows are  large,  and  there  is  a  glass  door  at 
each  end  besides  those  on  the  side  of  entry ;  a 
platform  to  the  front,  on  which  the  motorman 
stands,  is  also  inclosed  in  glass,  so  that  one  can 
see  forward  and  backward  as  well  as  to  the 
sides.  The  railway,  which  was  opened  March  i , 
190 1,  has  now  been  running  sixteen  months. 
In  the  beginning  the  townspeo])le,  who  get  on 
and  off  every  few  minutes  at  a  station,  were 


curious  about  the  railway ;  so  many  thousands 
scrambled  to  be  among  the  first  to  ride  through 
the  air  that  the  traffic  had  often  to  be  suspeniled. 
Once,  as  a  German  newspaper  solemnly  an- 
nounced, in  the  station  shown  in  the  first  pic- 
ture a  car  window  was  actually  broken — where- 
upon the  police  were  hurriedly  called  in,  antl 
thcv  ordered  the  road  closed  for  the  dav  I 
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For  a  long  w-ay  the  car  travels  over  the  river 
between  the  rows  of  houses  and  factories.  You 
can  see  how^  it  looks  from  the  picture  of  the 
structure  as  it  straddles  the  stream.  Here  the 
supports  look  like  big  A's  with  very  slanting 
sides  and  square  tops ;  over  dry  land,  as  you 
see  by  the  last  picture,  the  supports  to  the  rail- 
way are  like  big  U's  upside  down.  The  Wup- 
l)er  is  a  narrow,  dirty  stream  of  many  colors, 
like  Joseph's  coat,  for  the  refuse  of  the  dye  and 
chemical  w-orks  which  line  its  sides  give  it  more 
hues  than  has  the  rainbow.  While  pa.ssing  above, 
you  look  dow-n  on  a  stream  that  is,  by  turns, 
yellow,  brown,  magenta,  and  many  other  shades, 
but  never  a  natural  w-ater-color. 

Standing  in  the  car,  it  is  necessary  to  steady 
one's  self;  altogether,  though,  there  is  very  little 
jarring,  and  one  feels  like  a  bird  looking  down 
in  this  fashion  on  the  world.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  car  finally  quits  the  river  and 
travels  over  the  road  toward  Vohwinkel,  as  the 
highway  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  fine  trees. 
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When    I    was    a    little   girl    and    firmly  be- 
lieved every  word  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  I 


used  to  sigh  for  a  magic  horse  wliich  would 
soar  through  the  air  without  spilling  me  off. 
That  horse,  I  feel,  will  never  appear;  but  per- 
haps a  substitute  for  him  might  be  found  in  the 
magic  coach  in  which  one  seems  to  float,  during 
this  part  of  the  route,  through  a  green  bower. 
The  illusion  is  heightened  by  the  noiseless  flit- 
ting-by  of  cars  traveling  the  other  way.  There 
is  nothing  picturesque  in  the  New  York  elevated 
railwoiy,  as  all  of  you  who  live  near  that  city 
know,  e.xcepting  sometimes  at  sunset  in  the 
spring  when  a  brighdy  lighted  train,  pictured 
against  a  glowing  sky,  flies  past  the  opening  of 
a  cross-street,  and  the  chance  observer  catches 
at  the  same  time  the  shimmer  of  the  river  be- 
yond. Novelty  and  nature,  however,  throw  a 
charm   over  a  large  part  of  the  route  of  the 


Suspension  Railway.  The  scheme  of  building 
it  as  far  as  possible  over  the  Wupper  jjrobably 
arose  from  the  desire  to 
have  direct  and  speedy 
communication  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  sister 
towns  without  going  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  Cer- 
tainly the  matter  was  long 
and  carefully  pondered 
before  this  form  of  an  ele- 
vated road,  the  invention 
of  an  engineer  in  Cologne 
named  Eugene  Langen, 
was  decided  upon.  So 
successful  has  the  experi- 
ment proved  that,  as  the 
conductor  tells  with 
much  importance,  there 
is  talk  of  extending  the 
railway  to  Cologne. 
;^?="?"-'''"  Now  the  German  rail- 

way man  is  even  less  will- 
ing to  answer  questions 
than  his  American  mate;  and,  just  as  local 
pride  makes  this  one  communicative,  the  magic 
coach  comes  to  a  sudden  standstill.  The  Voh- 
winkel  terminus  has  been  reached  in  eighteen 
minutes  after  leaving  the  station  in  Elberfeld, 
which  lies  across  the  way  from  the  ordinary 
railway  station. 

When,  all  aglow  with  the  adventures  of  the 
day,  I  sought,  on  return  to  the  pretty  town  from 
which  I  had  gone,  to  narrate  these  experiences 
to  the  good  Germans  who  had  suggested  the 
trip,  they  shook  their  heads  and  said :  "  So  you 
really  tried  it,  did  you  ?  Perhaps  you  don't  re- 
alize what  a  dangerous  river  the  Wupper  is. 
Did  you  know  that  the  refuse  from  the  factories 
has  made  mud  at  the  bottom  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  notliing  that  falls  into  it  is  ever  found  ?  " 


A    LITTLE    COURT   LADY. 

{Sff  the  Frontispiece.) 


Ry  N.  Hudson  Moore. 


Fran^oise-Marie  de  Bourbon  was  born 
in  May,  1677.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
—  that  king  who  rejoiced  in  being  called  the 
"  Grand  Monarch,"  the  "  Sun  King,"  and  any 
other  titles  his  subjects  could  suggest  to  flatter 
him. 

From  looking  at  Fran^oise- Marie  you  would 
never  guess  what  an  idle  life  siie  led,  and  what 
a  very  lazy  little  girl  she  was.  Nobody  nowa- 
days would  like  to  change  places  with  her.  She 
wears  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  her  gorgeous  silken 
gown  was  made  at  the  factories  either  of  Ly- 
ons or  Genoa.  Her  dress  was  so  long  that  she 
could  not  run  about,  and  even  when  she  grew 
up  she  hated  to  walk,  and  was  trundled  about 
the  beautiful  gardens  at  Versailles  in  a  little 
carriage  something  like  a  jinrikisha,  drawn  by  a 
man.  The  "body"  of  her  gown,  as  they  called 
the  waist,  was  make  perfectly  stiff  with  whale- 
bones, or  even  splinters  of  wood,  which  were  so 
ill-trimmed  that  they  pierced  the  flesh. 

Shoes  she  had  on,  and  stockings  too,  no 
doubt,  as  they  began  to  be  woven  in  France 
about  1656  ;  but  of  warm  underclothes  she  knew 
nothing,  and  often  shivered  with  the  cold,  for 
there  were  scant  means  of  heating  the  great 
stone  palaces,  and  many  of  tlie  windows  were 
without  glass,  owing  to  its  e.xcessive  cost.  In- 
deed, as  the  king  moved  from  one  palace  to  an- 
other the  windows  were  sometimes  carried  along, 
as  even  he  did  not  have  all  his  windows  glazed. 

Little  Marie's  eyes  look  brigiit,  yet  I  do  not 
think  she  knew  her  letters.  She  never  cared 
for  reading  as  a  pleasure,  but  had  her  ladies 
read  to  her  every  night  to  put  her  to  sleep  ;  and 
as  for  writing,  she  could  not  even  sign  her  name. 
What  did  little  Marie  know  ?  She  could  dance 
beautifully  long  and  intricate  figures,  and,  like 
other  little  girls  of  her  age,  she  could  ride,  and 
she  could  "  cast  a  falcon  "  from  her  wrist  when 
she  went  a-hawking. 

There  was  no  romping  up  and  down  stairs. 
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Our  little  lady  walked  very  carefully  down  the 
broad  stairs,  with  a  lackey  on  either  side  hold- 
ing her  arms,  and  a  page  or  two  carrying  such 
trifles  as  her  kerchief  and  her  fan,  or  her  mask 
if  she  was  to  go  riding  in  the  gilded  coach  with 
si.\  horses. 

Yet  she  had  to  get  up  and  eat  her  breakfast 
at  si.x  o'clock  every  morning,  for  her  dinner 
came  between  eleven  and  twelve.  They  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  ate  so  much  and  so  slowly 
that  "  larks  already  cooked  ought  to  fly  into  her 
mouth."  She  ate  her  supper  at  five  o'clock, 
and  very  likely  was  popped  into  bed  before 
seven,  as  wax  candles  were  very  costly  and  the 
houses  were  dark. 

What  do  you  fancy  she  had  for  her  dinner  ? 
Larks,  they  say,  but  she  never  had  even  heard 
of  a  potato,  for  not  till  a  century  later  did  they 
become  at  all  common  in  France.  She  had 
pease  when  she  could  get  them,  and  vegetables 
and  fruits  grown  in  some  of  the  royal  gardens. 
China  oranges  were  a  great  rarity.  She  ate  a 
good  deal  of  salted  meat,  for,  having  very  little 
ice,  the  meat  could  be  preserved  only  by  salting 
it.'  Tea  was  little  known,  and  though  choco- 
late was  first  introduced  about  1660,  people 
were  afraid  of  it  for  many  years.  They  thought 
it  induced  sickness. 

To  amuse  herself  little  Marie  blew  bubbles  as 
you  see,  with  a  straw  split  at  the  end.  She  had 
her  soapy  water  in  a  shell,  because  even  in  a 
palace  china  and  jjorcelain  dishes  were  costly 
and  rare.  They  were  brought  from  the  Orient. 
The  celebrated  manufactory  at  Sevres  was  not 
founded  till  1756. 

She  never  ran  and  threw  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck  and  kissed  her,  but  made  a  deep 
curtsy,  said  "  madame,"  and  kissed  only  the 
hands  of  her  parents  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  she  chanced  to  see  them. 

When  she  was  ill,  drugs  bought  from  a  man 
who  knew  nothing  of  medicine  were  given  her. 
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or  she  was  bled  by  a  barber,  an  operation  cost- 
ing about  thirty  cents. 

Though  she  was  richly  dressed,  it  was  the 
youthful  pages,  particularly  those  educated 
about  the  court,  who  wore  the  gayest  plumage. 
If  of  royal  blood,  boys  were  declared  of  age  at 
thirteen.  Even  a  page,  were  he  near  the  per- 
son of  the  king  or  a  member  of  the  royal 
household,  must  have  splendid  suits  of  clothes, 
with  jewels  for  shoes,  knees,  and  hat,  the  whole 
often  costing  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  military  dresses  were  gorgeous.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  rode  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  a  habit 
of  satin  the  color  of  flame.  His  mantle  was 
covered  with  threads  of  silver  and  gold  ;  he  had 
red  shoes,  gold  garters,  and  a  velvet  hat  looped 
with  a  heron's  feather,  and  with  streaming 
plumes  sparkling  with  little   diamonds ! 


The  first  requisite  in  a  boy's  education  was 
to  know  how  to  ride.  But  even  in  Paris  the 
streets  were  narrow  and  unpaved,  full  of •  mud 
and  dirt,  for  they  were  never  cleaned,  and  reek- 
ing with  dreadful  odors.  They  were  unlighled 
at  night,  save  by  the  torches  carried  by  lackeys 
seeing  their  master  or  mistress  home.  Robbers 
and  cutpurses  swarmed  in  the  dark  corners, 
so  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  be  abroad 
after  dark. 

Who  would  change  places  with  little  Marie  ? 
Who  would  return  to  the  days  when  there  were 
no  steamships  or  engines,  no  telegraphs  or  tele- 
phones, no  post-offices,  no  paved  and  lighted 
streets,  not  many  books  or  well  managed 
schools,  nor  homes  warm  and  bright,  even  to 
have  lived  in  a  palace,  such  as  a  palace  was 
three  hundred  years  ago? 

Not  I,  and  not  you,  I  am  sure. 


THE    JUMPING-JACK  :     '*  I    'l.I.    SAVE     HKB,    OR     DIE     IN     THE    ATTEMPT!" 

THE  jack-in-the-box:    "brave  boy!    blt  vof  're  both  made  of  wood,  and  can't  sink.' 


By  Theodore  C.  Williams. 


Two  honey-bees  half  came  to  blows 
About  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

Which  might  the  sweeter  be ; 
And  as  the  elephant  passed  by, 
The  bees  decided  to  apply 

To  this  wise  referee. 

The  elephant,  with  serious  thought. 
Ordered  the  flowers  to  be  brought, 
And  smelt  and  smelt  away. 


Then,  swallowing  both,  declared  his  mind 
"  No  trace  of  perfume  can  I  find, 
But  both  resemble  hay." 


.MOR.\L. 


Dispute  is  wrong.     But  foolish  bees, 

Who  will  contend  for  points  like  these, 
Should  not  suppose  good  taste  in  roses 
Depends  on  elephantine  noses. 


'/■■ 
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TWO    MEN    OVERBOARD 

(An   Old  Salt's    Yarn.) 


By  E.  Boyd  Smith. 


It  was  in  '62,  and,  with  a  good  cargo  of  log- 
wood aboard,  we  were  cruising  along  the  coast, 
trying  to  get  into  the  track  of  the  trade-winds 
for  a  straight  run  home.  The  wind  was  pretty 
light,  and  we  had  every  sail  set ;  still  we  did  n't 
make  much  headway.    We  were  so  used  to  calm 


rage.  The  ship  was  down  on  her  beam-ends, 
shooting  along  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 
Everything  was  tearing  and  cracking.  We 
thought  the  masts  would  be  torn  out  of  her. 

The  captain  was  in  a  great  state.  We  could 
not  work  quick  enough  for  him.  He  was  a  good 
captain,  but  when  he  was  excited,  my  eye!  he 
made  things  lively  for  us. 

Corden  and  I  had  climbed  out  on  the  yard 
to  reef.     It  dipped  so  that  at  times  we  almost 


'  'FINE   AS    SILK,      HE   CALLED    BACK    AS    HE    CLAMBERED    UP   ON    IT. 


weather  that  no  one  even  thought  of  any  sudden 
change,  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  one  hot  night, 
a  howling  squall  struck  us,  we  all  were  greatly 
surprised.  That 's  the  worst  of  those  tropical 
calms — you  can't  count  on  them.  Down  drops 
a  hurricane  upon  you  when  you  least  expect  it. 
The  captain  piped  us  out  in  a  hurry,  to  get 
in  the  sails.  But  the  gale  was  too  quick  for  us, 
and  the  topsails  were  tearing  themselves  to 
pieces  while  we  were  getting  in  the  foresails. 
I  never  heard  such  a  racket  before.  The  wind 
shrieked  through  the  rigging ;  and  the  waves, 
which  had  come  up  in  a  minute,  so  it  seemed, 
splashed  and  splattered  around  us  in  a  terrible 


touched  the  sea ;  what  with  the  banging  of  the 
loose  sail  and  the  fear  of  being  washed  oflf,  we 
had  a  hard  time. 

"  Rather  lively,"  Corden  shouted  to  me. 
"  How  do  you  like  it?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  I  howled  back. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth, 
and  blowing  out  to  sea,  wKen,  crash!  down  we 
banged  into  a  great  wave.  I  gripped  tight  and 
held  on.  Rip!  Tear!  Crash!  The  topmast 
gave  way.  Another  wave,  another  wrench,  and 
the  yard,  sail,  and  all  were  torn  off  and  sailing 
about  on  their  own  hook.  But  the  worst  of  it 
was,  they  had  taken  Corden  and  me  along. 


TWO    MEN    overboard! 


Id 


"  Here  's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish! "  was  Cor- 
den's  first  remark  as  his  head  popped  up  and 
he  sputtered  out  the  salt  water.  Cool  chap, 
that  Corden! 

You  can  believe  we  held  on  to  that  yard. 
The  night  was  black  as  pitch.  W'e  could  n't 
see  ten  feet  ahead  of  us.  But  now  and  then  a 
lightning-flash  gave  us  a  quick  glimpse  of  waves 
and  more  waves,  but  no  ship.  She  probably 
was  scudding  away  under  bare  poles  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

Well,  we  did  n't  enjoy  that  night.  Even 
Corden  had  n't  much  to  say,  and  he  is  a  talker. 
Corden  's  an  American,  and  always  tells  a  big- 
ger story  than 
the  other  men. 
He  is  some- 
where away 
on  the  China 
coast  now,  I 
think.  When  the 
dav  broke  we 
were  glad  to  see 
the  light,  though 
It  did  n't  help 
matters  much. 
Still,  it  's  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  see  ex- 
actly how  things 
are.  All  that  day 
the  sea  was  still 
somewhat  high 
though  the  wind 
had  gone  down 
as  quickly  as  it 
had  come  up. 

AVhat  possi- 
ble escape  could 
there  be  for  us? 
That  was  the 
(juestion.  I  put 
it  to  Corden. 

"Just  hold  on 
a  while  and  we 
shall  see,"  was 
his   answer. 

It  looked  as  if  we  'd  hold  on  until  we  got 
pretty  tired  of  it,  I  thought  to  myself. 

"Hullo,  a    tree!"  suddenly   cried    Corden. 


AS  THE  I'lPE  DISAPPEARED  CORDEN  DIVED 
AND  FOLLOWED  IT."     (SEE  PACE  lois) 


"  We  must  be  pretty  near  land.     That  's  en- 
couraging." 

"A  tree  might  drift  across  the  ocean,"  I 
objected  rather  gloomily. 

As  it  rose  on  the  top  of  a  wave  we  saw  that 
it  was  a  big  one  and  that  its  leaves  were  still 
green.     That  7t)as  encouraging. 

"  S'pose  we  change  boarding-houses,"  sug- 
gested Corden.  "  The  tree  is  more  roomy. 
We  can  climb  up  on  it  and  be  comfortable. 
It  looks  more  home-like  too— I  used  to  live 
on  a  farm." 

He  swam  over  to  look  at  it. 
"  Fine  as  silk,"  he  called  back  as  he  clam- 
bered up  on  it. 
"  Room  for  an- 
other passenger. 
Come  along,  R(5- 
naud,  and  get 
aboard." 

"  Let  's  save 
'lur  timber  just 
the  same,"  I  suggested.  ■  It  may  come  in 
handy  in  .some  way." 

So  between  us  we  managed  to  push  our 
wreck  over  to  the  tree  and  make  it  fast.  Our 
tree  was  a  fine  big  one,  and  we  floated  quite 
comfortably.  It  had  not  been  long  in  the 
water,  and  we  decided  that  it,  like  ourselves, 
was  a  victim  of  last  night's  storm.  This  gave 
us  courage,  for  we  knew  that  we  could  n't  be 
far  from  shore. 

"  Hold  steady  till  I  stand  up  and  take  bear- 
ings," .said  Corden,  bracing  himself  against  my 
shoulders.  But  a  tree  is  a  roily  thing,  and  over 
it  went,  and  Corden  with  it.  I  was  laughing  at 
him  when  back  it  rolled  and  dropped  me  over 
the  other  side.  As  I  bobbed  up  with  my 
mouth  full  of  water,  for  it  had  been  open 
laughing  at  Corden  when  I  went  in,  he  popped 
up  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ah,  there ! "  he  said.  "  Passengers  change 
at  this  station!" 

I  was  glad  he  was  of  such  a  good  humor,  for 
it  's  no  fun  being  ^vrecked  with  a  man  who 
thinks  he  's  going  to  die  any  minute.  We 
climbed  aboard  again. 

"  Let  's  put  our  yard  across  underneath ; 
that  '11  steady  us,"  I  suggested. 

This  we  did  without  much  trouble.     Next, 
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with  great  care,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  balancing 
like  a  tight-rope  walker.  But  I  could  n't  see 
anything  but  water,  water,  all  around  ;  no  land, 
no  ship. 

"  You  try  it,  Corden ;  you  're  longer  than  I 
am." 

So  Corden  took  a  look.  He  claimed  that  he 
saw  our  ship.  So  I  got  exxited  and  jumped 
up,  and  I  took  another  tumble. 

As  I  came  up  I  saw  that  Corden  had  kept 
me  company. 

"  See  here,  Renaud,"  he  said  ;  "  you  're  better 
as  ballast.  You  're  fatter  than  I  am.  S'pose  I 
do  the  lookout  business?  " 

So  he  got  up  again.     Yes ;   he  insisted  he 


"WE   WERE    LOOKING    FOR    SHORE,    AND   COL'LD   .n't    THINK    OF    ANVTHING    EL^-E. 
(SEE    PAGE    1016.) 

could  see  a  ship,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  was 
the  one  we  had  been  in. 

"  How  far  away?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  good  six  miles,"  he  answered. 


"Then  she  '11  never  find  us,"  I  said  in  de- 
spair.    But  Corden,  as  usual,  was  hopeful. 

As  we  could  do  nothing  but  wait  and  see 
how  things  turned  out,  we  tried  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  after  a 
time  we  commenced  to  feel  pretty  hungry,  and 
thirsty  too.  And  now  we  discovered  that  our 
tree  was  a  cocoanut,  and  fairly  well  filled  with 
the  fruit.     We  found  them  quite  ripe. 

"  We  've  struck  it,  old  man,"  said  Corden. 
"  Our  poor  mates  have  n't  cocoanuts,  and 
they  're  probably  working  like  slaves  putting  the 
ship  to  rights  after  her  shaking-up,  while  we 
are  loafing  and  .living  on  cocoanuts.  It  's  a 
regular  picnic! " 

I  did  n't  see  it  just  as  Corden  did ;  but  still, 
I  appreciated  the  cocoanuts. 

Well,  we  had  a  good  meal  of  cocoanuts,  and 
began  to  feel  quite  cheerful.  All  that  day  we 
floated  about  on  our  tree.  Occasionally  the 
gulls  came  and  had  a  look  at  us,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  them :  they  were  company.  But 
the  night  was  terribly  long  and  tiresome.  We 
could  n't  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  every  little 
while  would  fall  into  a  doze ;  but  each  time 
over  we  went,  and  woke  up  to  find  ourselves 
splashing  about  in  the  water. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  Cor- 
den ;  "  I  'm  going  to  perch  in 
the  branches." 

"  By-by,  R6naud,"  I  heard 
him  say  a  little  later ;  and  I 
could  hear  him  crackling  around 
among  the  branches  of  our  tree, 
hut  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 

I   finally  made  up  a  scheme 

for  sleeping,  though  it  was  n't 

exactlv  perfect.    I  stretched  out 

on  my  face,  my  feet  on  each 

side  of  the  trunk  and  my  hands 

on   the  yard,  which   lay  across 

underneath..    This  balanced  me 

pretty  well ;  but  sometimes,  just 

as  I  was  dropping  into  a  nice 

nap,  a  wave  would  lap  up  and 

smack  me  in  the  face.     These 

little  surprise-parties  spoiled  my  dreams.      But 

I  stopped  them  by  facing  *to  leeward,  so  that 

the  water  struck  me  only  in  the  back  of  the 

head.     You  can  get  used  to  almost  anything. 
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and  pretty  soon  I  was  comfortably  snoozing.  I  saw  that.  And  he  got  it,  coming  up  with  his 
Corden  was  doing  the  same,  for  I  could  hear  face  black,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 
him  snoring  like  our  fog-horn  on  board  ship.        He  drew  a  long  breath  and  climbed  out. 

We  slept  well  into  the  morning,  and  woke  up         As  we  could   n't   afford   to   lose  that  pipe, 

we  tied  a  stick  to  it  so  that  it  would  float 
if  it  fell  again.  Our  tobacco  did  n't  last 
ver)-  long,  as  of  course  we  smoked  often, 
laving  nothing  else  to  do. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  had  grown  very 
tired  of  that  tree.  Corden,  who  was  al- 
ways on  the  lookout,  said  he  thought  he 
could  see  land.    A  breeze  had  sprung  up. 


*'  THE   NEXT   MINUTE   WE   WERE    RIDING    IN    ON    THE   CREST   OF   THE    WAVE 


feeling  cramped.  Corden  complained  that 
branches,  though  not  the  worst  things  in  the 
world,  were  n't  as  good  as  a  hammock. 

"  Well,  what  's  the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast, 
Renaud,"  he  asked,  "coffee  or  milk?  I  guess 
I  'U  try  milk.    There  's  cocoanut  milk  to-day." 

We  tapped  two  cocoanuts  and  made  a  pretty 
good  meal. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  floated 
around  in  this  way  for  three  days.  I  found  I 
had  my  old  pipe  in  my  pocket,  and  Corden  had 
some  tobacco.  We  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and 
took  turns  at  smoking.  When  I  handed  the 
pipe  to  Corden,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  that,  as 
he  reached,  he  knocked  the  pipe  from  my  hand. 
It  fell  on  the  trunk,  balanced  a  second,  then 
slowly  rolled  off.  We  both  clutched  for  it,  but 
too  late.  As  it  disappeared  Corden  dived  and 
followed  it.  The  water  was  now  almost  calm, 
and  as  I  leaned  over  I  could  see  him  going 
down,  down.     He  was  bound  to  get  that  pipe  ; 
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"  Let  's  try  and  get  up  a  sail,"  I  suggested. 
-And  we  were  glad  to  do  anything  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  just  drifting.  We  got  out  the 
broken  yard  with  its  piece  of  sail  still  hanging 
to  it.  But  getting  it  up  was  a  big  job.  Finally, 
after  working  hard  all  day,  and  taking  many 
sudden  tumbles  into  the  sea,  we  managed  to 
lash  it  up  against  the  end  of  the  tree-trunk. 
We  had  our  knives,— sailors  never  lose  their 
knives,  you  know, — and  we  needed  them 
here.  It  was  n't  very  solid,  but  we  stayed  it 
from  the  trunk  with  the  rigging  which  still 
hung  to  it. 

We  decided  to  wait  for  the  daylight  before 
hoisting  oiu-  sail,  so  slept  as  best  we  could 
for  another  night.  But  we  were  aw-ake  early 
the  next  morning.  That  sail-idea  was  on  our 
minds.  I  had  been  dreaming  about  it  all  night. 
We  got  the  sail  on.  The  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sail  drew.  Slowly  we  crawled  through 
the  water— but  ever  so  slowly. 
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"  We  '11  have  to  cut  away  a  lot  of  those 
branches  to  make  any  headway,"  I  told  Corden. 

So  Corden  hacked  some  of  them  off,  though 
he  was  careful  to  save  the  ones  with  cocoanuts. 

Then  we  commenced  really  to  sail.  The 
wind  kept  coming  from  the  sea,  so  we  knew 
that  in  time  we  would  reach  land,  unless  our  sail 
blew  over.    Of  this  we  were  very  mucli  afraid. 

It  came  on  dark,  and  still  no  land.  We 
commenced  to  feel  discouraged.  We  did  n't 
try  to  sleep  that  night  at  all :  we  were  looking 
for  shore,  and  could  n't  think  of  anything  else. 
When  it  was  nearly  morning  we  heard  a  dull 
roar.     We  strained  our  ears  to  listen. 

"  It  's  surf!"  shouted  Corden. 

"  It  's  surf!  "  I  cried  after  him. 

Louder  and  louder  we  could  hear  the  noise. 
The  surf  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  us,  for  we  forgot  that  we  were 
moving.  At  last  through  the  darkness  we 
could  see  the  white  line.     And  now  we  won- 


dered how  we  were  to  land,  whether  among 
rocks  or  on  a  sandy  beach.  Landing  in  surf  is 
ticklish  business. 

Soon  we  got  in  the  big  swells,  and  we  dashed 
ahead.  Ah!  we  were  saved!  It  was  a  long 
sandy  beach.  The  next  minute  we  were  riding 
in  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  surf  broke  and 
threw  us.  A  splurge,  a  scramble  and  rush,  and, 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  were  soon  sprawl- 
ing on  the  sand,  while  the  white  surf  lapped  up 
around  our  feet.  Corden  got  up ;  I  got  up. 
Then  we  silently  shook  hands ;  but  we  did  n't 
say  anything. 

We  sat  down  on  the  beach  and  waited  for 
the  daylight.  And  when  it  came,  to  our  great 
joy,  we  heard  the  familiar  creaking  of  blocks. 
We  hurried  around  a  bend  of  the  beach,  and 
there,  before  us,  was  our  own  ship.  She  had 
put  in  to  repair  damages.  They  had  given  us 
up  for  lost,  of  course ;  but  here  we  were,  none 
the  worse  for  our  sail  on  a  cocoanut-tree. 


THE     'LITTLE    COLONEL." 

{An  Army  Story.) 


By  Mrs.  Guv  V.  tJENuv. 


It  was  far  away  at  a  frontier  fort  that  Ray 
Allen  first  opened  his  big  blue  eyes  on  a  strange 
world  of  sage-brush,  sand,  and  Indians.  And 
this  is  the  way  he  came  to  be  called  the 
"  Little  Colonel." 

When  Ray  was  three  days  old,  the  soldiers 
over  in  the  barracks,  who  wanted  to  see  the 
young  stranger  very  much,  filed  over  to  the 
colonel's  house.  The  bundle  of  flannel  was 
brought  out  into  the  hall  for  exhibition.  This 
little  red-faced  baby  was  the  image  of  its  father 
—  such  a  funny  resemblance,  everybody  laughed 
aloud  at  it.  The  men,  as  they  looked,  each 
said,  "  The  Li/tle  Colonel !  "  so  from  that  day 
he  was  called  the  Little  Colonel  by  every  one. 

He  was  a  great  cry-baby,  but  I  do  not  won- 
der. If  you  had  been  born  in  a  little  log  hut, 
with  nothing  bright  or  pretty  to  look  at,  you 
would  have  been  a  cry-baby,  too.  When  Ray 
was  three  months  old  the  Indians  came  to  the 


fort  for  a  war-dance,  not  to  kill  the  people 
there,  but  for  an  exhibition  dance.  Ray's  mama 
wanted  very  much  to  see  this  fine  affair,  but 
there  was  the  cry-baby  to  be  looked  after. 
She  determined  to  sing  him  to  sleep  if  possible, 
then  slip  quietly  away ;  and  if  he  wakened,  he 
was  to  cry  till  he  was  tired.  So  Mrs.  Allen 
sung  and  sung,  and  Master  Ray  cried  and  cried ; 
and  just  as  she  was  giving  up  in  despair,  she 
heard  a  fearful  noise  away  in  the  distance. 
She  knew  the  Indians  must  be  coming.  Crying 
Ray  was  at  once  deposited  in  his  cradle,  and 
Mrs.  Allen  flew  to  the  door.  It  was  such  a  won- 
derful sight  to  see  these  wild  creatures  approach- 
ing, Mrs.  Allen  was  determined  not  to  miss  it. 

Oh,  such  a  fearful  din  and  noise  away  off 
over  the  hills  I  Drums  beating,  Indians  yell- 
ing, old  squaws  moaning  and  groaning.  Such 
a  pandemonium  you  never  heard.  Mrs.  Allen 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  listened. 
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She  was  soon  joined  by  all  the  other  fort-peoi)le, 
and  they  waited  breathless.  Over  the  hills 
they  came,  hundreds  and  hundreds,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  just  as  if  all  the  evil  spirits 
we  sometimes  hear  about  had  broken  loose 
from  somewhere.  Nearer  and  nearer,  louder 
and   louder,  that    terrible    war-wlido])    all    the 
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feathers  stuck  in  every  way ;  the  well-cared- 
for  papoose  babies  in  their  strange  cradles  on 
their  mothers'  backs.     It  was  a  weird  picture. 

The  fort-ladies  began  to  feel  afraid ;  but 
they  looked  round,  and  saw  the  soldiers  had 
been  ordered  out,  fully  armed,  as  soon  as  the 
Indians  entered  the  fort,  for  fear,  in  the  midst 
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TO   RECONNOITER." 
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time.  You  could  see  them  ilistinclly :  the 
"  big  chiefs "  on  ponies  were  all  in  war-paint, 
with  yellow,  red,  and  green  faces,  hair  braided 
with  strips  of  flannel,  big  elk-horn  rings  in  rows 
around  their  necks ;  tlie  ponies  painted  with 
many  colors  and  loaded  with  war-trophies ; 
the  squaws,  young  and  old,  in  blankets  or  cal- 
ico skirts,  faces  all  painted,  hair  cut  short  and 
Vol..  X.XIX. — 12S-129. 


of  the  war-dance,  they  might  suddenly  decide 
to  have  a  real,  true  battle,  and  then  the  poor 
soldiers  would  have  been  massacred — indeed, 
every  one  —  if  they  had  not  been  ready  at  a  word 
of  command  for  any  emergency.  Now  they 
are  right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Allen's  hou.se,  and  the 
dancing  begins.  A  big  chief  rides  out,  and, 
waving  his  tomahawk  in  air,  tears  round  and 
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round  as  if  killing  his  enemies,  singing  in  a  shrill 
voice  of  battles  won  and  scalps  taken  ;  others  on 
foot  approach  and  dance  and  sing;  the  old 
women  moan  louder;  other  chiefs  ride  for- 
ward yelling,  waving  scalp-locks,  and  brandish- 
ing knives.  Some  one  touched  Mrs.  Allen's 
arm  and  said :  "  Where  is  the  Little  Colonel  ?  " 

"  The  Little  Colonel !  "  said  Mrs.  .-Mien.  She 
turned  quickly  and  ran  into  the  house.  She 
crept  up  to  the  cradle,  which  had  been  drawn 
close  under  the  window,  and  there,  with  his  fat 
fist  stuffed  tight  in  his  mouth,  was  Ray,  sleep- 
ing as  quietly  as  a  kitten  —  Ray  the  cry-baby, 
who,  in  spite  of  everybody's  tiptoeing  round 
and  whispering,  would  never  sleep  and  never 
stop  his  crying.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  sight 
that  Mrs.  .Allen  forgot  all  about  the  horrible  noise 
outside,  and  gazed  astonished.  Xo  baby  could 
be  happier.  Mrs.  Allen  stole  out  just  in  time 
to  find  the  commanding  officer  about  to  put  an 
end  to  the  powwow.  The  soldiers  had  gone 
for  the  bacon,  flour,  and  bread  which  was  the 
pay  demanded  by  the  Indians  for  the  dance. 

Soon  the  bacon  was  divided  and  the  Indians 
began  to  disperse,  making  such  a  heathenish 
noise  that  every  one  was  thankful  when  quiet 
reigned  once  more. 

Mrs.  Allen  came  back  to  the  house,  and 
found  the  Little  Colonel  wide  awake,  laughing 
and  crowing  to  himself;  and  from  that  day  he 
ceased  crying.  I  think  he  concluded  there 
were  other  people  in  the  world  who  could 
make  more  noise  than  he,  and  that  he  would 
waste  no  more  time  in  that  way. 

When  Ray  was  three  months  old  Colonel 
Allen  was  ordered  to  an  Eastern  fort,  or  one 
nearer  civilization.  The  great  question  was, 
how  to  spare  an  escort  through  the  Indian 
country.  There  were  only  a  few  men  at  the 
fort,  and  thousands  of  hostile  Indians  all  about. 
But  the  order  had  come  and  had  to  be  obeyed. 

So,  one  bright  morning  in  May,  Mrs.  Allen 
and  Ray,  with  bags  and  bundles,  were  to  start. 
There  was  a  wagon  all  covered  with  canvas 
and  made  very  comfortable  inside  for  them, 
then  a  wagon  with  the  bedding  and  mess-chest. 
Colonel  Allen  and  six  men  were  to  go  on 
horseback.  With  their  carbines  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  they  looked  all  ready  for  a 
fight  if  the  Indians  came  too  near. 


The  little  cavalcade  drew  up  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  door,  the  wagon  was  packed,  and  soon 
out  came  Mrs.  Allen,  followed  by  Colonel 
Allen  with  the  Little  Colonel  in  his  arms.  All 
rolled  up  in  a  big  flannel  shawl,  a  pair  of  very 
bright  blue  eyes  looked  out  and  round  on  every 
one  to  say  good-by.  The  ofiicers  patted  his 
round  cheeks,  wishing  a  "  good  luck  to  tlie  Lit- 
tle Colonel!"  The  ladies  hugged  and  kissed 
him ;  they  were  very  sorry  to  have  him  go. 
The  soldiers  all  looked  sorry,  too ;  they 
thought  he  belonged  to  them.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments everything  was  ready,  and  oft"  they 
started. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  morning,  the 
prairies  stretching  away  to  right  and  left,  ahead 
the  straight,  level  road  seeming  to  lead  right 
into  the  horizon. 

Colonel  Allen  with  one  man  rode  ahead  ;  then 
the  wagon  with  Mrs.  Allen  and  the  baby ;  then 
the  wagon  with  the  tent,  two  mounted  men 
behind  and  one  on  each  side.  All  alert  and 
watchful  they  trotted  on,  hardly  daring  to  stop 
even  to  get  at  the  great  lunch-basket  —  on  and 
on  till  the  sun  was  high  up  in  the  sky. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Allen  saw  the  colonel  gallop 
back  and  give  some  hurried  me.ssage  all  round. 
She  felt  a  little  anxious,  but  in  a  moment  he 
was  by  her  side  and  said  quietly :  "  Do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  think  I  see  the  forms  of  Indians, 
now  and  then,  over  yonder  on  the  hills,  and 
have  sent  two  men  to  reconnoiter." 

There  were  Indians.  All  the  afternoon  they 
seemed  to  be  following  the  little  party.  Just 
at  dusk  the  colonel  called,  "  Halt !  "  for  here 
they  were  to  camp  for  the  night.  .\  long  ride 
of  fifty  miles  had  made  them  all  so  tired !  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  Little  Colonel 
when  he  was  unrolled.  He  had  kicked 
his  small  legs  out  of  the  woolen  shawl,  or 
tried  to,  many  times;  but  his  nurse's  arms 
were  good  and  strong,  and  he  was  rolled  up 
again  very  quickly.  The  little  fellow  was  a 
born  soldier,  though,  and  liked  camping  out. 
He  never  made  a  sound,  and  he  was  very 
hungry  and  uncomfortable,  but  waited  patiently, 
much  amused  at  it  all.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  rather  more  anxious  than  amused ;  they 
knew  the  Indians  who  had  followed  them  all 
day  were  now  not  far  away,  and  Colonel  Allen 
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had  only  six  good  fighting  men,  and,  oh,  what 
a  precious  party  to  guard  from  danger  1 

He  looked  serious  while  he  superintended 
the  putting  up  of  the  tent,  unrolling  the  bed- 
ding, and  getting  things  comfortable.  One  of 
the  men  made  a  fire  and  put  over  the  coffee- 
pot, and  soon  the  hurried  supper  was  over. 

Nurse  had  just  brought  the  Little  Colonel  to 
look  out  of  the  tent  for  a  minute,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  rushing  sound,  and  in  an 
instant  a  dozen  Indians  on  ponies  tore  into  the 
little  camp.  Colonel  Allen  had  been  on  the 
watch.  His  quick  command,  "  To  arms  I  "  and 
six  brave  soldiers  stood  in  a  line  right  in 
front  of  little  Ray.  All  was  confusion  —  for 
a  minute  only.  But  Colonel  Allen  was  verj' 
cool,  and  went  right  forward,  close  to  the 
Indians,  all  ready  for  a  fight.  They  were  so 
surprised  to  see  such  bravery,  it  startled  them. 
They  dropped  their  guns  and  with  a  "How! 
How!"  suddenly  pretended  to  be  friends.  It 
was  only  pretense.  They  found  they  could 
not  do  much  in  camp  with  such  brave  men ; 
they  would  lose  more  than  they  would  gain. 
Indians  are  very  quick  to  discern  when  it  is 
better  to  be  friendly  than  to  fight.  So  "  How  ! 
How ! "  to  every  one,  .and  tliey  must  see  the 
baby.  How  Ray  laughed  and  crowed  at  them  ! 
The  colonel  asked  what  they  meant  by  rushing 
into  camp  in  that  style.  They  pretended  they 
did  it  for  fun.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  gone 
—  not  a  trace  of  them  anywhere. 

Ray's  father  knew  them  too  well  to  trust 
them,  and  he  did  not  let  the  men  sleep  much 
that  night.  Three  soldiers  stood  guard  for 
a  while,  then  rested,  and  the  other  three  took 
their  places.  The  colonel  rolled  himself  in  a 
blanket  and  lay  down  outside  the  Little  Colo- 
nel's tent.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  rest 
more  than  till  midnight,  when,  quietly  and 
silently,  the  tent  was  folded,  the  wagons  packed, 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Ray  lifted  in,  and  at  a  swift 
pace  the  party  started. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  sound.  Everything  to  be 
gained  before  daylight.  The  colonel  feared  if 
he  was  not  far  on  their  way  by  that  time  the 
Indians  would  attack  them  in  larger  force. 
With  the  first  ray  of  dawn,  gray  shadows  seemed 
to  be  flitting  here  and  there  on  the  hill,  then 
suddenly  to  disappear.     Colonel  Allen  sent  Cor- 


poral Knox  to  reconnoiter.  He  rode  on  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  where,  dismounting 
and  stealthily  creeping  up,  he  watched  a  few 
moments,  sheltered  by  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Soon  from  out  the  brush,  down  the  other  side, 
close  by  the  little  stream,  came  the  painted 
creatures  at  full  run  straight  toward  him  —  they 
had  not  yet  seen  the  corporal.  He  jumped  on 
his  horse  and  spurred  him  at  a  run  back  to  the 
little  cavalcade.  Colonel  .'Vllen  was  watching. 
He  saw  the  sudden  turn  about  of  the  soldier, 
and  knew  at  once  what  it  meant.  Tlie  Indians 
would  attack  them  between  the  hills.  .\  quick 
word  of  command,  and  one  wagon  drew  uj) 
close  behind  the  otiier,  forming  a  rear  barri- 
cade. The  soldiers  closed  in  around  the  little 
stockade.  Colonel  Allen  ordered  Mrs.  Allen 
and  the  nurse  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  their 
wagon  in  a  voice  so  harsh  and  stern,  the  Little 
Colonel  puckered  up  his  mouth  for  a  cry ;  but 
he  was  quickly  taken  from  nurse's  arms,  and 
gathering  him  tightly  in  her  own,  and  ])ressing 
the  warm  little  face  to  hers,  Mrs.  .'Vllen  breathed 
a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  protection  in  that  awful 
hour. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  wagon  windows ; 
the  soldiers  —  six  — ■  surrounded  it.  Tiie  gallant 
colonel,  with  one  hand  grasping  his  revolver, 
held  tightly  in  the  other  the  reins  of  his  horse, 
bringing  him  closer  to  the  side  where  Mrs. 
Allen  crouched  with  baby  Ray.  All  waited  in 
silence.  On  the  seat  above  lay  the  bright  new 
revolver  given  Mrs.  Allen  for  fear  of  sudden 
attacks  like  this,  for  those  were  days  full  of 
danger  and  hardship. 

The  silence  for  a  moment  was  intense.  Then, 
with  terrific  yells  and  like  a  rushing  wind,  up 
and  over  the  hill  came  the  Indians.  "  Fire!" 
rang  out  Colonel  Allen's  voice.  A  volley  of 
shot.  Another,  and  another.  Swiftly  whizzing 
through  their  wagon  came  a  bullet,  cutting 
straight  and  true  against  tlie  crashing  glass  on 
the  opposite  side.  Colonel  Allen's  face  paled  ; 
his  fingers  closed  tighter  over  the  revolver. 
Clearer  and  sterner  came  his  commands,  with 
words  of  encouragement. 

Shouting  and  whooping  Indians  rushed 
around,  firing  recklessly,  while  volley  followed 
volley  steadily  into  their. ranks. 

Mrs.  Allen,  with  white,  set  lips,  reached  up- 
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ward  and,  groping  on  the  seat  above,  clasped 
her  trembling  fingers  around  the  revolver. 
Suddenly  a  fist  came  upward  and  pushed  itself 
straight  into  her  cheek.  In  the  fear  of  the 
moment  she  had  forgotten  him  —  the  Little 
Colonel  I  Looking  down,  she  saw  the  little 
hood  pushed  far  back  from  his  face,  and  two 


Colonel  Allen  stooped  down  and  kissed  his 
wife's  pale  face,  and  gently  laid  a  smoked  and 
grimy  hand  over  the  baby  head ;  then  quickly 
gathering  his  reins,  the  horse  stepped  back  a 
pace,  and  six  dusty,  splendid  soldiers  rode  up, 
and  each  one  of  them  gave  a  salute  and  a  look 
of  tender   care   to    the    Little   Colonel.       He 


SHOTTING   AND   WHOOPING    INDIANS    RUSHED   AROUND,   FIRING   RECKLESSLY,    WHILE    VOLLEY 
FOLLOWED    VOLLEV     STEADILY    INTO   THEIR    RANKS." 


fists  pounding  the  air  ;  then  a  baby  voice  was 
raised  to  its  utmost  pitch  as  if  giving  com- 
mands; it  all  sounded  strangely  amid  the  din. 

A  ray  of  light  suddenly  came  in  the  windows, 
and  then  sounded  the  rush  of  horses'  feet.  The 
firing  grew  fainter,  and  Mrs.  Allen  raised  up  a 
little  and  looked  out  cautiously.  Over  the 
prairie  flew  Colonel  Allen  and  his  gallant  little 
band  in  hot  pursuit.  Five  Indians  lay  dead  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  just  at  the  right  a 
cavalry-horse  was  giving  up  his  brave  life  in 
breaths  of  wounded  sufl^ering.  Mrs.  Allen  shud- 
dered ;  then,  laying  the  Little  Colonel  on  the 
wagon  seat,  she  folded  her  hands  and  bowed 
her  head  over  the  wide-eyed,  silent  child,  with 
a  prayer  of  thanks  for  this  wonderful  escape. 

A  moment  later  and  back  came  the  victo- 
rious riders.     Not  manv   words   were   spoken. 


laughed  and  cooed  at  them,  and  again  pounded 
the  air  with  his  fists,  as  if  to  say,  "  Was  n't  it 
splendid  I "  Then  came  a  quick  command 
from  Colonel  Allen,  and  the  little  party  went 
at  a  rapid  pace  over  the  now  deserted  prairie. 

Just  as  the  stars  were  coming  out  and  twi- 
light settled  down,  the  welcome  sight  of  old 
Fort  Laramie  was  seen  over  the  hill,  where 
soon  poor,  tired  Mrs.  .\llen  and  happy,  good 
Little  Colonel  were  welcomed  to  the  bright 
(|uarters  of  the  commandant.  Every  one  re- 
joiced at  their  thrilling  escape,  and  praised  their 
courage.  The  blue-eyed  baby  smiled  on  them 
all,  and  tried  to  tell  about  it,  too. 

Over  in  the  barracks  the  soldiers  were  gath- 
ered to  hear  the  story  of  the  six  brave  men  — 
who  "  would  have  died  to  the  last  man,"  they 
said,  "  for  the  Little  Colonel !  " 


HOW   THE   WEATHER    IS    1-ORETOLD. 


By  Clifford  Howard. 


Evening  rc<l  and  morning  gray 
Sets  the  traveler  on  his  way; 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Brings  down  rain  upon  his  head. 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  our  grandparents 
foretold  the  weather.  They  did  not  have  any 
printed  predictions  as  we  have  to-day,  e.xcept 
those  in  the  almanac ;  and  as  those  were  only 
guesses,  and  ver)'  poor  guesses  at  that,  they  did 
not  amount  to  much  in  a  practical  way,  except 
to  ])Ut  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  almanac- 
maker:  for  in  those  days  no  household  was  com- 
plete without  an  almanac,  and  a  great  many 
people  believed  everything  it  said,  no  matter 
how  often  they  were  deceived.  But,  in  spite  of 
their  faith  in  the  almanac-maker,  the  old-time 
folks  always  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
the  signs  that  nature  gave  them. 

If  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  tabby  washed 
herself  by  rubbing  her  paw  over  her  ear,  or 
that  the  little  tree-toads  trilled  their  mournful 
little  songs,  or  the  fireflies  flitted  low  among  the 
flowers  and  the  vines,  the  old  folks  shook  their 
heads  and  spoke  of  rain;  or  if  grandmother's  feet 
ached  the  little  folks  grew  very  sorr)'  —  not  be- 
cause grandmother  had  a  pain,  but  because  it 
meant  bad  weather  on  the  morrow.  In  fact, 
there  were  so  many  signs  which  prophesied  fall- 
ing weather  that  nobody  could  have  remembered 
them  if  some  of  them  had  not  been  put  into 
rhyme,  so  that  the  ciiildren  could  learn  to  say : 

If  the  soot  falls,  the  squirrels  sleep, 
The  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 
Hark !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack. 
Grandmother's  joints  are  on  the  rack, 
Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws 
Sits  wiping  off  her  whiskered  jaws. 
My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste. 
Quits  mutton-bones  on  grass  to  feast  — 
'T  will  surely  rain ;  I  see  with  sorrow 
Our  work  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 


But  sometimes,  in  spite  of  ducks  and  pigs  and 
cracking  chairs,  it  did  not  rain  at  all,  and  many 
times  feet  were  very  painful  in  the  driest  kind 
of  weather,  and  soot  and  even  chimneys  fell 
down  without  bringing  so  much  as  a  cloud;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  signs,  nobody 
could  tell  for  certain  what  the  weather  was 
going  to  be  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  certain  kingdom  far  off  in 
the  Kast  there  was  a  high  oflicial  known  as 
the  weather-maker,  whose  business  it  was  to 
look  after  the  rain  and  the  wind  and  the  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  weather,  and  he 
had  to  have  thein  so  well  managed  that  if  the 
king  wished  to  go  on  a  royal  picnic  he  must 
make  the  sun  shine ;  or  if  the  king  thought  the 
country  needed  sprinkling,  he  must  have  it  rain. 
This  was  a  very  high  position  to  hold,  but  nobody 
held  it  very  long,  because  if  his  Majesty  ordered 
sunshine  and  it  hailed  instead,  the  weather- 
maker  had  his  oflicial  head  chopped  off  before 
he  had  time  to  ex|)lain  or  make  any  excuses.  No 
doubt  the  people  in  that  country  grew  tired  of 
always  looking  at  the  sky  and  listening  to  noises 
and  watching  insects  and  learning  rhyines  to 
find  out  what  the  weather  was  to  be,  and  not 
being  very  sure  of  it  even  then,  and  so  the 
whole  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  happened  in  this 
country;  only,  instead  of  putting  the  weather 
in  charge  of  one  man  who  was  likely  to  lose  his 
head  if  it  did  not  snow  at  the  right  time,  Uncle 
Sam  built  a  Weather  Bureau,  and  employed  a 
large  number  of  men  to  manage  it  for  him.  He 
does  not  ask  them  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  weather,  and  to  ])redict  as 
well  as  they  can  what  the  weather  will  be  the 
following  day ;  and  if  they  sometimes  make  a 
wrong  prediction,  Uncle  Sam  only  smiles  and 
tells  them  to  try  it  again  —  a  very  much  better 
kind  of  a  master  to  have  than  the  one  away  over 
in  Asia  ! 

This  Weather  Bureau  is  in  Washington,  the 
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capital  of  the  United  States.     It  is  situated  on  at  the  end  of  each,  perched  up  on  a  high  pole, 

a  large  square  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  The  least  breath  of  air  turns  this  around,  and  it 

city,  where  there   is  plenty  of  room  and    not  is  so  arranged  that  when  it  turns  around  five 

much  noise  or  confusion  of  any  kind.     It  is  a  hundred  times  it  shows  that  the  wind  has  trav- 

large  brick  building,  standing  far  back  from  the  eled  a  mile,  and  in  this  way  the  observer  can 


THE    UNITED    STATES  WEATHER    BUREAU    AT    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Street  and  having  pretty  flower-beds  and  ter- 
races in  front  of  it.  At  first  sight  the  building 
looks  something  like  a  big  toy  house,  with  its 
roof  bordered  with  turrets  and  filled  with  chim- 
neys and  all  sorts  of  contrivances  that  are  spin- 
ning and  turning  around. 

In  the  box  that  you  see  perched  up  on  the 
middle  of  the  roof  are  the  thermometers  that  tell 
how  hot  or  how  cold  it  is.  Two  of  these  are  for 
telling  the  temperature  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  another  marks  the  highest  point  reached, 
and  the  fourth  shows  what  has  been  the  lowest 
temperature;  so  that  by  opening  the  little  door 
in  front  of  the  box  the  observer,  or  the  man 
who  looks  after  the  weather,  is  able  to  see  just 
what  the  temiierature  is  at  that  time,  and  how 
high  it  has  been  and  how  far  down  it  has  gone 
since  he  last  peeped  into  the  box.  To  one  side 
is  a  very  large  weather-vane,  to  show  in  what 
direction  the  wind  is  blowing.  Then  there  is  the 
anemometer,  four  little  metal  sticks  with  a  cup 


tell  just  how  fast  the  wind  is  going.  Then  there 
are  the  rain-gauges  :  long,  narrow  tanks  with  a 
little  hole  at  the  top,  looking  like  small  stove- 
pipes standing  on  end,  which  catch  the  rain  and 
measure  how  much  has  fallen.  On  one  edge  of 
the  roof  is  the  sunshine-recorder,  a  little  instru- 
ment that  keeps  an  account  of  every  minute  the 
sun  shines  and  of  every  minute  it  does  not  shine. 

But  the  most  important  instrument  used  in 
predicting  the  weather  is  not  on  the  roof,  but 
is  in  the  building,  away  from  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  This  is  the  barometer, 
which  measures  the  pressure  or  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  the  air  is  settled  it 
presses  more  heavily  on  the  mercury  that  is  in 
the  barometer  and  sends  the  little  stream  far- 
ther up  into  the  long  glass  tube,  and  this  we  call 
a  sign  of  good  weather.  But  when  the  air  is 
unsettled  and  light,  the  mercury  falls,  and  so 
does  the  weather. 

.All    of   the   instruments    in    the    main    part 
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of  the  building  are  used  in  the  observations 
that  are  made  every  day,  and  are  looked  at 
directly  by  the  observer ;  but  in  tiie  other  part 
of  the  building  there  is  another  set  of  these 
instruments  connected  by  electricity  with  ma- 
chines that  run  by  clockwork  in  a  large  room 
called  the  instrument-room.  These  are  for 
the  ])urj)ose  of  keeping  a  constant  record  of 
the  weather,  and  all  day  long  and  all  night 
long,  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
these  ingenious  machines  are  ticking  away 
and  keeping  a  complete  account  of  what  the 
weather  is  doing  outside.  It  is  all  done  in 
writing  on  paper  —  not  the  kind  of  writing  you 
do  in  your  copy-books,  but  a  kind  which  the 
Weather  Bureau  people  can  read  as  easily  as 
they  can  read  the  finest  copper-plate.  Now, 
all  this  writing  done  by  the  machines  is  filed 
away  from  da)-  to  day  or  week  to  week,  just 
as  any  other  official  records  are  preserved. 
So  perfe(  tly  do  these  little  machines  do  their 
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work  that  if  a  person  wanted  to  know  what  the  by  looking  at  the  written  record  for  that  day, 
weather  had  been  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  could  tell  him  exactly  what  the  temperature 
year  1890,  the  people  at  the  Weather  Bureau,     was  at  any  time  during  the  day,  how  fast  the 
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wind  was  blowing  and  in  what  di- 
rection it  was  going,when  the  sun 
shone  and  when  it  did  not  shine, 
whether  it  rained  and  if  so  how 
long  it  lasted  and  how  much  fell. 
whether  there  was  any  thunder  or 
lightning,  and  what  the  barome- 
ter marked ;  and  if  there  had 
been  an  earthquake  that  day  they 
would  tell  him  just  when  it  hap- 
pened, how  long  it  continued,  and 
what  particular  kind  it  was. 

So,  you  see,  Uncle  Sam  kee|)s 
a  pretty  close  account  of  the 
weather,  and  it  is  fortunate  he 
does,  for  it  is  sometimes  of  very 
great  importance  to  know  what 
the  weather  was  on  a  certain  day.  Some  time  ago 
a  case  was  tried  in  one  of  the  courts  in  which  a 
man  sued  another  because  a  brick  wall  tumbled 
down  on  his  head.  He  claimed  that  the  man  who 
built  the  wall  ought  to  pay  him  for  his  broken 


THLNDER    CLoLDS. 


came  to  look  at  the  weather  record  for  that  par- 
ticular day,  it  was  found  that  at  the  time  the  wall 
fell  the  wind  was  blowing  at  such  a  high  rate  that 
it  would  have  been  a  very  strange  wall  if  it  had 
not  tumbled  down,  and  so  the  poor  man  with 
the  broken  head  was  disappointed. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  \\'eather  Bureau  is 
made  up  of  a  great  many  buildings  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  this  one  at  Wash- 
ington is  the  central  station  that  governs 
and  directs  the  smaller  ones,  and  to  which  they 
send  in  their  daily  reports ;  for  it  is  by  getting 
reports   from   all  the  different  sections   of  the 
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head,  for  he  said  it  would  not  have  fallen  down     country  that    Uncle  Sam's  weather-makers  are 
if  it  had  been  properly  built ;  but  when  they    able  to  make  their  predictions.     There  are  one 
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hundredandeightytownsandcities  in  the  United    or   some  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
States   where    there    are    observation    stations.     \\"hcn    he    has    tlnisheil    his   observation    and 


AN   APPROACHING   STORM. 


having  the  same  instruments  and  apparatus  as 
the  Washington  bureau.  Xow,  the  observers  at 
these  one  hundred  and  eighty  stations  do  not 
spend  their  time  waiting  for  spiders  to  crawl 
out  of  their  holes  or  looking  at  the  sky  to  see 
whether  it  is  red  or  gray  in  the  evening.  They 
look  at  their  thermometers,  barometers,  ane- 
mometers, and  so  on,  which  are  far  better 
guides  than   all  the  other  signs  put    together. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  every 
day  the  observer  at  each  one  of  these 
weather  stations  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia looks  at  his  different  instruments, 
and  carefully  notes  what  each  of  them 
marks.  Then  he  takes  a  look  at  the  sky, 
to  see  whether  it  is  fair  or  raining  or 
snowing,  and  to  see  what  sort  of  clouds 
may  be  sailing  about.  According  to  the 
Weather  Bureau,  there  are  seven  differ- 
ent kinds  of  clouds,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  observer  should  see  what  par- 
ticular kind  is  hovering  around,  for  each 
kind  means  some  special  sort  of  weather 


noted  all  the  indications,  he  telegraphs  his  re- 
port to  Washington. 

In  that  way,  then,  the  Washington  station 
receives  an  account  of  the  weather  at  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  you 
may  easily  believe,  it  keeps  the  four  telegraph 
operators  busy  receiving  the  messages  that  come 
pouring  in  soon  after  eight  o'clock.  As  each 
message    is    received    in    the    telegraph-room 
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it  is  carried    by  a  messenger   across    the  ball  written  in  a  foreign  language,  but  because  they 

to    the  forecast-room,   or  room  where   predic-  are  sent  in  cipher,  or  in  words  tliat  do  not  mean 

tions  are  made,  and  handed  to  the  translator,  anything  in  themselves.     This  is  not  done  to 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange  that  these  keep  the  reports  secret,  but  to  save  expense ; 

despatches  have  to  be   translated,  but    never-  for,  as  you  know,  every  word  in  a  telegram  has 

theless  it  is  true.     It  is  not  because  they  are  to  be  paid  for,  and  as  there  are  a  great  many 
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messages,  and  as  some  come  from  a  great  (lis-    to  how  to  predict  the  weather  by  looking  at  one 
tance,  it  would  cost  Uncle  Sam  a  considerable    of  these  weather  maps,  but  while  people  may  be 

able  to  tell  in  a  general  way  what 
the  weather  is   likely  to   be,  it 
takes  a  man  with  much  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  weather 
matters  to  make  a   really  good 
and  reliable  prediction ;  for  while 
there  are  some  things  which  are 
known   for  certain,  there  are  a 
L;reat    many    things    about    the 
weather  which  are  still  very  mys- 
^^^^^      terious.     When  the  forecast  offi- 
QflL^^^^I      cial    sees  a  particular   kind    of 
■MlS^W      weather  away  out  in  Oregon,  he 
"^mBl      knows  that  it  is  going  to  move 
eastward,  because  it  is  a  regu- 
lar habit  of   the  weather-wuves 
lo  move  from  west  to  east,  no 
matter    in    what    direction    the 
wind  is  moving.     But  just  how 
far  east  one  of  these  warm  or  cold  waves  will 
come,  or  just  how   fast  or  what  path   it   will 
follow,  are  very  difficult  problems  to  solve,  and 
this  is  where  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of 
Uncle  Sam's  weather-maker  show  themselves. 
When,  for  instance,  the  reports  from  the  Nortli- 
west  show  a  great  fall  in  temperature,  he  knows 
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sum  of  money  if  each  weather  report  was  written 
out  in  full ;  and  so  he  uses  a  system  by  which  a 
very  few  words  are  made  to  mean  a  very  great 
deal.  For  instance,  the  observer  at  Boston  may 
send  this  despatch:  "Irregular  Nevada  Bore." 
Now,  of  course,  as  it  stands,  it  does  not  mean 
anything  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  the  translator 
sees  it  he  reads  that  the  observer  at  Boston  re- 
ports pressure  of  air  30.06  inches ;  temperature 
74  degrees  above  zero ;  wind  from  the  south- 
west and  traveling  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
an  hour ;  two  one-hundredths  inch  of  rain ; 
sky  cloudy.  .\s  the  translator  reads  aloud  the 
reports  from  the  different  stations,  other  men  in 
the  room  mark  what  he  reads  upon  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  when  the  last  message 
has  been  translated  the  map  shows  just  what 
the  weather  is  at  each  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  stations.  The  map  is  then  turned  over 
to  the  official  who  is  to  make  the  jjredictions. 
In  order  to  get  his  bearings,  he  traces  across 
the  map  the  different  places  throughout  the 
country  where  the  temperature  is  the  same  and 
the  i)laces  where  the  barometer  is  the  same. 
The  one  he  marks  with  red  lines  and  the  other 
with  black  lines,  and  if  you  will  look  at  a 
weather  map  you  will  see  these  red  and  black 
lines  wriggling  and  twisting  all  over  the  country. 
The  Weather  Bureau  imblisJies  instructions  as 
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No.  1. 


Explanation  of  Fla«  Sl{i:nals. 

No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

P    P    K 


No.  6. 


Fair  Wolhcr,         Ram  or  Snow.  Local  Rains.  Temperature. 

Interpretation  of  Displays. 

No.  I,  olone,  indicates  f.iir  wi-atlior,  slutionnry  temperature. 
No.  3,  alone,  imlicalcs  niin  or  snow,  stiitinn Ty  tenipeiuiure. 
No.  3,  alone,  indicates  locil  n>in,  stalion:iry  temivcraluie. 
No.  1,  with  No.  4  iitxive  it,  indieates  fair  wo:>iher,  wmnier. 
No.  I,  with  No.  4  lielow  it,  indientea  fdir  weftiher,  colder. 

J,  ttilh  No.  4  otiove  it,  inilieiilea  wurriier  wcuther,  ruin  or  snow. 

2,  with  No.  4  lielow  it,  indicate*  colder  weallier.  ruin  or  8nnw. 

3,  w  iih  No.  4  ut»ive  it,  indicules  wiinner  wcuther  with  load  ruini 
3,  with  No.  4  iKilow  11,  indienteu  crddcr  wcjither  witli  local  ruiiiK. 

1,  with  No  5  at»ovc  it,  indieut*-9  C-\ii  weather,  cold  wave. 

2.  with  No.  s  above  11,  imliailCB  wcl  weather,  cold  wave. 


Cold  Wave. 


No, 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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that  a  colli  wave  has  starteii  on  a  journey 
through  the  United  States,  and  he  keeps  a  look- 
out to  see  how  fast  it  reaches  the  different  sta- 
tions in  the  West.  Then  he  calculates  how 
rapidly  it  is  moving  and  what  kinds  of  weather 
it  has  to  encounter,  and  perhaps  when  he  has 
worked  out  the  problem  he  will  telegraph  the 
followint,'  bulletin:  "Hoist  cold-wave  flag; 
thermometer  will  fall  thirty  degrees  in  ne.xt 
twenty-four  hours,"  and,  sure  enough,  by  next 
day  Jack  Frost  has  got  hold  of  our  noses  and 
toes,  and  the  cold-wave  flag  is  almost  tearing 
itself  to  pieces  with  delight.  But  sometimes 
the  cold  wave  does  not  come  as  was  e.\pected, 
— it  is  switched  off  on  a  side-track  or  it  melts 
on  the  way, —  and  then  the  cold- wave  flag  droops 
in  shame. 

Well,  after  the  forecast  official  iias  made  his 
predictions  for  the  next  thirty-six  hours,  a  draw- 
ing is  made  of  the  map,  and  it  is  then  repro- 
duced and  printed,  and  copies  of  it  are  sent  to 
the  newspaper  oflices  and  to  various  offices  and 
buildings  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  public. 
Each  one  of  the  little  circles  on  the  map  stands 
for  a  weather  station,  and  the  little  arrow  in 
each  one  points  in  the  direction  the  wind  is 
blowing.  If  the  weather  is  fair  the  circle  is  left 
clear;  if  it  is  partly  cloudy  you  will  .see  that  half 
of  it  is  black,  and  if  it  is  very  cloudy  it  is  all 
black.  Thunder-storms  are  shown  by  little  zig- 
zag marks,  and  wherever  it  is  raining  or  snowing 
you  will  see  the  letter  R  or  S.  If  there  is  rain 
over  any  extent  of  country,  it  is  shown  by  dark- 
gray  spaces  that  look  like  blots  on  the  map. 
Taking  note  of  all  these  weather  conditions,  and 


knowing  that  the  wea- 
ther moves  from  west  to 
east,  and  that  the  wind 
generally  blows  from 
the  direction  of  a  high 
barometer  to  that  of  a 
low  barometer,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  i)redict, 
with  a  little  experience, 
what  the  weather  is  likely 
to  be,  in  general,  for  the 
coming  day. 

The  whole  work  of 
making  observations,  of 
telegraphing  the  reports, 
of  translating  them,  of  marking  them  on  the 
map,  of  predicting  the  weather,  of  drawing  and 
printing  the  maps,  is  finished  before  eleven 
o'clock.  In  order  to  save  time,  this  same  work 
is  done  at  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  smaller  wea- 
ther stations,  and  they  supply  the  country  round 
about  them  with  predictions  and  weather  maps. 
In  this  way,  then,  twice  a  day,  the  weather 
in  the  United  States  is  jiredicted. 

Ezplanation  of  Whistle  Signals. 

The  w.irning  signal,  to  attract  attention, 
will  be  a  long  blast  of  from  tifieen  to  twenty 
seconds  duration.  After  this  warning  signal 
has  been  sounded,  long  blasts  (of  from  lour 
10  si.v  seconds  duraiion)  refer  to  weatlier, 
and  short  blasts  (of  from  one  to  three  sec- 
onds duraiion)  refer  to  temperature;  those 
for  weatlier  to  be  sounded  first. 

DUsta.  Indicate. 

One  lone Fai r  weather. 

Two  long Kain  or  snow. 

Three  long Local  rains. 

One  short Lower  temperature. 

Two  short Umher  teiupcraiure. 

Three  short Cold  wave. 

INTERPRETATtO.N   OF  COMBIMATION   nLASTS. 

One  long,  alone Fair  weather,  station- 
ary temperature. 

Two  long,  alono Haiti  or  snow,  station- 
ary temperature. 

One  long  and  short Fair    weather,    lower 

temperature. 

Two  long  and  two  short Rain  or  snow,  higher 

temperature. 

One  long  and  three  short Fair  weather,  cold 

wave. 

Three  long  and  two  short Local     rains,    higher 

temperature. 

Bj' repeating  each  combination  a  few  times, 
with  an  interval  of  ten  seconds  between,  pos- 
sibilities of  error  in  reading  the  forecasts 
will  be  avoided,  such  as  may  .irise  from  vari- 
able winds,  or  failure  to  hear  the  warning 
signal. 

WEATHER  SIGNAt.S  GIVEN   BY   LOCOMOTIVE  WHISTLES  WHILE 
PASSING  THROUGH  SMALL  TOWNS. 


«  PING!  "—"PONG!" 


^=»ii 


Hippo  serves  a  ball  that  Bunny 
Returns  as  if  it  were  bad  money. 


Hippo  thinks  he  '11  try  a  "  smash," 

And  does!  Just  see  the  table  crash! 
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Bunny  fears  "  an  early  fall," 

And  bounds  like  any  ping-jjong  ball; 


But  Bunny  's  caught,  which  is  no  fun, 
For  Hippo  weighs  more  than  a  ton! 


^tURE  and  SCIENCE 


^.    Tr(li+*5    l.v  F,.'Kvard   Y\  l^.iii.low. 


Well  may  Tennyson  speak  of  the  "  fairy  tales  of  science,"  and  well  may  Walt  Whitman  say : 

*'  I  lie  abstracted,  and  hear  beautiful  tales  of  things,  and  the  reasons  of  things; 
They  are  so  beautiful.  I  nudge  myself  to  listen." 

John  Burroughs,  in  '*  Birds  and  Poets." 


SOME  QUEER   KINDS  OF. EYES. 


O 
c 


O 


can  straighten  out  these  various  impressions  in 

its  httle  white  brain  that  looks  Hke  a  knot  tied 

Our    reaiiers   mav    recall   something   about  in  a  piece  of  cotton  thread,  seems  a  hard  thing 

insects'  eyes  as  described  in  these  columns  a  to  do ;  but  how  much  stranger  must  the  world 

o             ,              few  months  ago,*  and  re-  appear  to  some  other  creatures  whose  eyes,  in 

member  that  insects  pes-  our  opinion,  are  still  more  peculiar! 

sess   a   large   compound  For  instance,  look  at  the  next  spider  you  find, 

eye   upon   each    side   of  and  try  to  find  the  eight  shiny  little  eyes  at  tlie 

the  head,  through  which  anterior  end,  some  above  and  some  just  under 

they  can  see  an  object  the  edge  of  what  we  may  imagine  to  be  its 

right  side  up,  but  proba-  forehead.      7'o   examine    these    parts   to    best 

bly  in  the  form  of  dots,  advantage   hold     the    spider    in    tweezers,    or 

as  the  same  object  would  it  may  be   better    to   use   a    spider   killed   by 

appear  to  us  if  we  could  being  dropped  into  a  bottle  of  diluted  alcohol. 

view  it  through  a  pile  of 


0 

O 


c 

O 


d> 


o   o 


short  pipes  or  a  piece  of 
perforated  paper ;  and 
that,  besides  these,  they 
have  in  their  foreheads 
two  or  more  tiny  eyes 
furnished  with  lenses, 
similar  to  ours,  which  in- 
vert the  image.  To  ima- 
gine how  the  world  seems 
to  an  insect,  and  how  it 


*  How  insects  See,"  page  363  of  Nature  and  Science 
for  February,   1902. 


SPIDERS     EVES. 

Nearly  alike  in  size,  but  curiously  grouped  in  twos. 
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LARGE   EVES   IN   UPPER   ROW   AND   SMALLER   EYES   IN   LOWER  ROW. 

This  and  previous  illustrations  drawn  directly  from  magnified 
views  of  spiders'  heads. 

These  eight  eyes  vary  in  arrangement  and  in 
relative  size  in  various  species  of  spiders, — in 
some  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  rows,  in 
others  in  three ;  some  may  be  very  small  and 
others  large  and  prominent;  and  so  on, — but 
there  they  are :  rather  poor  eyes,  near-sighted, 
looking  in  several  directions  at  once,  and  the 
spider,  who  can  never  shut  any  of  them,  is  sure 
to  see  everything  that  approaches,  unless  she  is 
asleep. 

For  some  purposes  it  may  be  convenient  to 
have  eyes  that  roll  up  and  disappear  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  And  these  are  e.xactly 
what  the  snail  has,  situated  at  the  end  of  two 
long  and  sensitive  palpi,  or  feelers.  When  all 
is  quiet  their  owner  e.vtends  these  organs,  and 
you  can  see  at  their  tips  small  round  knobs 
upon  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  But  if  you 
touch  one  of  the  palpi,  or  even  jar  the  snail  a 
little,  the  eyes  begin  to  back  into  these  feelers  as 
the  tip  of  a  glove-finger  may  be  turned  in,  and 
they  no  longer  see  the  danger.  Queer  animal, 
that,  w'hich  dares  to  peep  at  the  world  only 
when  it  is  in  perfect  safety,  and  refuses  to  look 
when  danger  threatens!   But  the  snail  never  had 

Vol.  XXIX. — 130-131. 


much  reputation  for  bravery,  and  therefore  has 
little  to  lose. 

But  there  are  many  animals  whose  eyes  are 
not  perfect  enough  to  form  a  complete  image, 
or  even  parts  of  an  image,  but  which  can  re- 
ceive only  a  sensation  of  light  and  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  an  indistinct  impre.ssion  of  color ; 
and  among  those  that  can  in  this  way  perceive 
light,  it  is  probable  that  the  sensation  is  more 
like  what  we  call  heat  than  it  is  like  actual 
vision.  In  the  simplest  of  these  cases  the 
"  eye  "  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  little 
massof  dark-coloring  matter,  known  as  pigment, 
placed  aroimd  the  outer  edge  of  a  nerve.  You 
know  how  much  warmer  on  a  hot  day  a  black 
dress  is  than  a  white  one,  and  a  black  sunshade 
seems  to  collect  more  heat  than  does  a  light 
one.  In  a  similar  way  the  little  black  mass  of 
pigment  absorbs  the  heat  in  the  strong  light, 
and  by  this  simple  means  the  animal  may  be 
able  to  perceive  the  direction  of  the  light  and 
regulate  its  actions  accordingly.  A  greatly  im- 
proved form  of  this  pigment-eye  is  seen  in  a 
tiny  crustacean,  that  is,  a  crab-like  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead  and  found  almost 
everywhere  in  fresh-water  ponds  and  ditches. 


***.■ 


4 
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WOOD-SNAIL  ON   A    DECAYING    PIECE   OF  WOOD. 

Ihe  eyes  are  the  liny  knobs  at  the  end  of  the  horn-like 
projections  from  the  head. 
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Its  name  is  Daphnia, 
and  its  head,  when  seen 
sidewise  under  a  mi- 
croscope, looks  like 
that  of  a  bird,  with  its 
large  round  black  eye. 
But  if  you  see  it  from 
above  vou  will  notice 
that  instead  of  having 
two  eyes  it  has  but  one. 
and  that  one  in  the 
center  of  the  head, 
and  thus  upon  w'hich- 
ever  side  you  look  you 
see  the  same  eye.  This 
queer  organ  does  not 
come    to    the    surface 

anywhere,  which  is  in  this  case  of  no  impor-  A  large  number  of 
tance,  since  the  head  is  perfectly  transparent ;  other  small  animals 
and  surrounding  the  mass  of  pigment  there  are    known    as    crustaceans, 

clustered  a  number    besides  Daphnia,  have  a 

of  crystalline  bodies    single  eye  in  the  middle 

which  draw  the  rays 

of  light  like  so  many 

->^    ^.,.>-via,>.i^4_i;  -K  lenses,  and  in  addi- 

•*'^^^^''*''^^'3^iK^\  tion    may    catch    a 

little   of    the    color, 


DAPHNIA    (M.\GN1FIED). 


of  the  head ;   and  since 

in  some  cases  the  eye  is 

dumb-bell-shaped,      this 

is  taken  as  an  indication 

that  the  eye  is  in  realitv 
and  possibly  of  the  a  pair  which  have  grown 
form,   of   surround-    together  to  form  a  single 

organ.  One  of  the  com- 
monest of  these  one-eyed 

forms   is  called   Cyclops, 

after     the     huge     giant 

whom  the   Greek   hero   Ulj'sses  outwitted   so 

cleverly,  although  the  similarity  lies  rather  in 


ing  objects.  This 
eye  is  turned  up  and 
down  by  the  mus- 
cles shown  in  the 
picture,  which  act 
much    like    rubber 


bands,  and  the  eye  is  constantly  cocked  up  and    the  possession  of  a  single  eye  than  in  the  size ; 
rolled  around  as  if  to  search  farther  into  the    for  while  Cyclops  the  famous  giant  waded  far 


world  of  which  it  can  learn  so  little. 


THE    EVE    OF   THE    DAPHNIA    (GREATLY    MAGNIFIED). 


out  in  the  ocean  after  the  ships  of  Ulysses, 
Cyclops  the  crustacean  would  feel  quite  at 
home  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  The  latter  is 
found  e\'ervwhere  in  fresh-water  ponds,  and  may 
be  recognized  by  its  rounded  body  and  taper- 
ing tail,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  the  two  egg- 
sacs,  which  are  often  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  in  the  female.  A  relative  of  Cyclops, 
found  also  in  fresh  water,  though  not  so  com- 
monly, bears  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  real  name  of 
the  particular  Cyclops  with  which  Ulysses  had 
to  do  ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  some  old  natu- 


I902.] 
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ralists     must    liave 
f^x>^^y^.^3        "'~^      laughed  when  they 
^  ,'  "H  If  \     '  named    these    tiny, 

fragile  creatures  af- 
ter the  enormous 
mythical  monster  of 
the  old  Greek  story- 
writers. 

You  can  easily 
obtain  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  tiny 
animals  by  pouring 
the  clear  but  stag- 
nant water  through 
a  tea-strainer.  E.xamine  with  a  pocket-micro- 
scope. Harris  H.  Wilder. 

Zoological  Laboratory,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

A  VERITABLE  JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  in  the  folded  leaves 
of  the  spice-bush  and  of  the  sassafras-tree  for 
the  most  startling  of  butterfly  larvae.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  but  the  aj)pearance  of  the  eye- 
like spots  makes  it  formidable. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson  called  it  "  the 
spice-bush  bugaboo."  Here  is  the  way  he 
records  one  experience : 

The  farmer,  a  venerable  "  old  inhabitant,"  came  from 
his  doorway  to  see  what  I  was  after,  well  knowing 
from  experience  that  I  was  looking  for  "  bugs  "  of  some 
sort.  When  he  had  approached  close  to  my  elbow  I 
suddenly  opened  one  of  the  leaves.     Had  it  contained  a 


viper  he  could  hardly  have  appeared  more  excited.  ' '  Be 
conscience'  sakcsT'  he  exclaimed,  starting  backward 
with  affright,  "  I  never  see  sech  a  beast.  Ef  I  'd  'a' 
known  I  hed  sech  wild-lookin'  pizcn  critters  around  my 
dooryard,  I  'd  'a'  been  scar'd  to  go  out  o'  nights.  Wut 
fo  they?  "  he  continued,  pausing  a  safe  distance  up  the 
path.    "  .•V  kind  o'  snake  er  grub,  I  s'pose." 


"  It   is    only 

"  Waal, 
make?  I 
know.  I 
suthin/(V- 
o'  critters 


a  caterpillar." 
iiaow,  wut  'II  /if 
s'pose    you 
sh'd    s'pect 
tickler  out 
thet  start 
aoiit  like 
thet. 


THE    EVE- 
LIKE   Sl'OTS 
(NOT  REALLV 
EVES)  OF  "  THE 
SPICE-BUSH 
DUOAHOO." 

You  cm  find  them 
by  unrolling  the  curled 
leaves  of  the  spice-bush  or  sassa- 
fras-uec. 


Like  'nuff  you  '11  git  an  amul  er  suthin  aout  on  't. 
Ugh!" 

"  Oh,  there  's  nothing  to  get  scared  about,"  I  replied, 
smoothing  one  of  the  caterpillars. 

"  Ugh  I  I  would  n't  tech  the  critter  fer  a  nine- 
dollar  bill!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  started  with  a  shud- 
der that  fairly  electrified  his  aged  being,  and  almost 
ran  Kick  to  his  cottage  door.* 


.\  little  later  the  larva  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  which 
lives  through 
all  the  winter. 
Xe.\t  spring 
there  emerges 
the  well  known 
blue  swallow- 
tail butterfly. 

The  eye-like 
spots  on  this 
caterpillar    re- 


mind one  of  the 
eved-elater. 


EVED-ELATER. 


*  From  "  Sharp  F>M."  by  W,  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Copyright,  1891,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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[Sfpt 


T 


HE  fruit  of  a  plant  is 
often  more  interest- 
ing than  the  flower, 
and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have 
learned  to  know  a 
plant  by  its  blos- 
som have  learned 
not  more  than  half 
of  its  serects. 

The  curious  fruit 

of     the    crane's-bill 

[Gfranium    inacula- 

fitm),    which    looks 

like  a  fairy  chandelier,  may  be  found  almost 

anywhere   along    shady  roadsides   or  in   open 

groves.     Its  queer  behavior  is  worth  studying. 

If  you  look  for  the  green  fruit   soon  after 

the    purple    petals    have    fallen,  the   withered 

stigmas   show  that  each   compound  pistil  has 

grown  into  a  slender  green  column. 

When  this  little  can- 
dle-shaped fruit  has  ri- 
pened, it  reminds  you  of 
a  miniature  chandelier, 
for  the  five  dry  brown 
styles  have  split  away 
from  the  central  column 
and  have  curled  up, 
carrying  with  them  the 
five  little  empty  seed- 
pods,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

In  this  position  the 
seed-boxes  are  inverted  and  look  as  if  the  seeds 
had  been  spilled  on  the  soil  beneath  the  parent 
plant.  To  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  seeds  were  f/iroK'ii,  select  a  fruit  which 
shows  signs  of  maturity.  Place  the  point  of  a 
pin  underneath  a  ripened  seed-box.  The  dry 
brown  style  flies  back  like  a  piece  of  elastic 
and  shoots  the  seeds  into  the  grass,  possibly 
hitting  the  brim  of  your  hat,  as  it  did  the 
writer's,  with  a  slight  whizzing  sound. 

A  stir  in  the  grass  or  the  brush  of  an  insect's 
wing  often  causes  a  series  of  mimic  explosions, 
for  the  jar  of  one  shooting  seed-box  is  likely 
to  set  off  the  rest  of  the  circle. 


^ 


THE  CANDLE-SHAPED  FRUIT  OF 
THE  crane's-bill. 


FOR    YOUNG    FOLKS. 

A  person  who  was 
experimenting  with  the 
seeds  to  see  how  far 
they  would  shoot 
placed  a  bunch  of 
fruiting  crane's-bill  on 
a  covered  table  in  a 
dry  room.  The  table- 
cover  was  soon  strewn 
with  seeds.  ^lany  of 
them  shot  a  distance 
of  three  feet,  and  sev- 
eral lay  six  feet  and 
three  inches  from  the 
vase. 

It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  note  that  after  the  seeds  are  expelled 
the  dry  elastic  styles  become  hmp  on  a  dewy 
morning,  and  that  they  close  and  unclose 
with  the  sun  like  tiny  umbrellas,  until  the 
wind  and  the  rain  destroys  them.    This 

proves  that  the  _  -,     seeds  do  not  shoot 

in  wet  weather.  ^.'_-v'""'      W.  C.  Kxowles. 


SEED-PODS   BECOME   "  LIKE 
FAIRV  CHANDELIERS." 


'^s- 


i/# 


CRANES-BILL,    OR    rtILD   GERANILM,    IN    FLOWER. 
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PRETTY  AND  VARIED   FORMS  OF   DEW.  TREES  ILLUMINATED  BY   FIREFLIES. 

La.st  winter  we  studied  the  delicate  si.\-sided         One  of  our  grown-up  boys,  James  C.  Scott, an 
patterns  of  the  snow  crystals  and  the  lace-like    attorney-at-law  at  Fort  Worth,  Te.xas,  states  that 


and  fairy  forms  of  the  frost.  Now  we  may  e.\- 
aniine  "  the  freaks  i)f  dewy  decoration,"  and 
find  an  equally  enille.ss  variety  of  flashing  span- 
gles, glittering  jewels,  silvered  surfaces,  and 
dainty  forms.  Even  to  the  unaided  eye  that  sees 
things  carefully,  rather  than  looks  at  them  casu- 
ally, there  is  an  indescribable  beauty  of  these 
solid  moisture  decorations  of  frost  and  snow  crys- 
tals of  winter,  and  of  the  liquid  dew  of  summer. 
lUit  bring  some  of  these  forms  under  a 
pocket-microscope  or  a  large  reading-glass  in 
strong  light,  and  you  will  discover  that  the 
beauty  is  veritably  of  the  "  Oh,  my!"  kind. 


UNDER  SIDE  OF  BODY  OF  OUR 
COMMON  FIREFLY,  SHOWING 
LIGHT-GIVING  SEGMENTS. 


"JEWELS       OF   DEW  ON   STRAWBERRY-LEAVES. 

The  pearly-edged  strawberry-leaves  in  the 
foreground  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
were  drawn  from  photographs  sent  us  by  W. 
A.  Bently,  of  Nashville,  Vermont.  The  boy  in 
the  background  is  not  only  examining  various 
leaves  that  have  dewy  decorations,  but  is  set- 
ting a  good  example  to  all  our  young  folks  of 
examining  dew  patterns  in  the  early  morning. 


he  has  read  St.  Nicholas  for  twenty- 
four  years — "  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  my  children  and  grandchildren." 
He  sends  the  following  account  of  an 
observation  that  will  doubdess  be  of 
FIREFLY,     interest  to  the  "  other  young  folks." 

Several  years  ago,  I  w.is  returning  Iionie  .ibout  tliree 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  riding  horseback  chnvn  a  creek- 
bottom,  when  I  saw  a  large 
tree,   two  or  three   hundred 
yards  from  nie,  lighted  up  so 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  out- 
lines of  the  tree.      It  was  a 
dark  night,  and  that  was  the 
only  tree  I  could  dis- 
tinguish in  the  v.illey. 
I  did  not   understand 
it.      I  was  not  super- 
stitions, yet  a  strange 
feeling     of     curiosity 
and       wonder       was 
aroused.     Two  miles 
fartlier  I  crossed  the 
river   (West   Fork   of 

Trinity)  and  passed  through  dense  timber.  1  rode 
under  another  tree  lighted  up  just  as  the  first  one 
I  saw.  It  was  a  large  pecan-tree,  and  prob.ably 
had  honeydew  on  the  leaves  that  attr.icted  the 
fireflies  in  great  numbers— so  many  that  each 
one's  fitful  light,  added  to  the  thousands  of  others, 
lighted  the  tree  as  well  as  hundreds  of  little  lan- 
terns would  have  done.  I  could  see  the  liml)s 
and  leaves  distinctly.  I  have  seen  the  same  ma- 
gic lighting  since,  but  not  so  brightly. 

Fireflies    are    more    abundant    in    the 
Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States,  but 
in  any  part  of  the  coimtry  such  outdoor 
Christmas-tree   illuminations   in    summer 
are  not  very  com- 
mon objects. 

This  summer, 
however,  I  saw 
from  the  train,  at 
about  midnight, 
on  the  meadows 
between  Phila- 
delphia and  New 
York,  such  an   innumerable  west  im^ian 

number  of  the  fireflies  as  to      ^, 

.  Often  brought  alive  to 

make    a    continuous    ll<;ht.  the  United  States. 


cucujo 

FIREFLY  OF 

BRAZIL. 
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"WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOUT  IT." 


the  excavation  of  a  home. 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  home  of  the  chickadee  is 
in  many  cases  hollowed  from  the  inside  of  some  decay- 
ing old  birch.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  sight  to 
watch  the  little  fellow  excavate  his  house.  This  last 
spring,  in  .\pril,  I  had  the  remarkable  privilege  of  being 
allowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chickadee  to  watch  the  cere- 
mony of  dedication,  so  to  speak. 

Well  and  faithfully  had  they  worked,  that  loving 
pair ;  sharing  alike  in  the  toil  of  excavating,  alike  the 
joys  of  returning  spring,  alike  the  danger  of  naughty 
little  boys  with  air-guns  and  the  lesser  dangers  of  the 
forest,  .^nd  now,  after  their  long  work  was  nearly 
done,  they  could  afford  to  be  a  trifle  deliberate  in  their 
motions.  Not  that  they  did  n't  move  quickly, —  they 
always  do,— but  the  e-vceedingly  deliberate  manner  with 
which  they  removed  the  decayed  wood,  billful  by  bill- 
ful,  was   enough   to    | — y ^_— ^ 

/  m^ 


make  the  eyes  of  a 
village  idler  turn 
green  with  envy. 

About  this  time 
I  Iiappened  along — 
great  clumsy  1,  blun- 
dering my  way  upon 
them,  snapping  the 
twigs  and  rustling 
the  dry  leaves,  not  to 
speak  of  the  awful 
screech  of  a  whistle 
that  rushed  from  my 
lips.  It  was  truly 
enough  to  alarm  tlu- 
bravest  of  birds,  but 
dear  little  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ghickadeewert 
not  to  be  so  scared, 
an<l  kept  on,  ver\ 
methodically,  about 
their  work.  First 
Mr.  Chickadee  wou  I H 
fly  from  his  perch  in 
a  neighl:)0ring  iron- 
wood  to  the  birch, 
and,  after  entering 
the  hole  in  its  broken 
top,  returned  to  his 
perch  again  with  a 
billful  of  rot  ten  wood. 
.\  quick  jerk  of  his 
round  black  head, 
and  a  shower  of 
birchwood  dust  was 
sent  over  the  surface 
of  the  brook  over 
which       the       birch 


CHICKADEES    Bl  ILDING    .\    NEST. 

From  Dallas  Lore  Sharp's  "  Wild  Life 
near  Home  " ;  The  Century  Co. 


slanted.  Mrs.  Chickadee  then  took  her  turn,  and,  flying 
from  her  perch  in  a  neighboring  birch,  repeated  the 
operation.  They  did  this  many  times,  until  just  the  tip 
of  the  square  little  tail  of  Mr.  Chickadee  was  visible 
when  he  was  in  the  hole.  Then  each  alighted  on  a 
small  branch.  The  loving  pair  were  tired,  and  needed 
to  rest  from  their  labors. 

How  much  there  is  in  forest  and  field  to  watch,  study, 
and  wonder  over!  Sometimes  I  feel  almost  bewildered 
with  the  variety  of  life,  the  busy,  busy  life  of  Mother 
Nature's  realm.  So  whenever  I  see  anything  I  cannot 
expl.iin,  —  a  rolled  le.if,  a  strange  twig,  an  unknown  min- 
eral,—  I  take  it  home  and  .attempt  to  name  it  from  books. 
How  much  easier  you  can  remember  what  men  say  than 
books !  You  really  need  some  one  who  can  tell  you 
about  the  interesting  things. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  lover  of  nature, 

David  MacGregor  Cheney. 

How  busy  are  the  chickadees  when  build- 
ing their  nest,  and  how  sociable  are  the\-  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  household  cares! 
Little  blackcap  chickadee  persistently  intro- 
duces himself  by  calling  his  own  name.  It  is 
our  fault  if  we  don't  get  well  acquainted  with 
this  little  "  brother  of  the  air." 


ingenuity  of  a  cat. 

Hartford,  Vt. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  know  of  a  cat  who  has  lost 
one  of  her  fore  feet  in  a  trap.     She  can  no  longer  sit  up 
and  wash  her  face,  so  she  lies  on  her  back  and  washes 
it.      Don't  you  think  that  is  clever  of  her? 

Your  interested  reader,  .\lice  Cone. 


leaves  unite  around  the  stem. 

De.\dwood,  S.  D. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  While  walking  on  the  hills  I 
saw  a  bush  with  a  few  bright-red  berries  on  it.  On 
closer  examination  of  the  bush  I  found  that  the  leaves 
at  the  branch  summits  were  peculiarly  formed.  It 
seemed  as  though  two  leaves,  like  the  lower  ones  but 
wider  at  the  base,  had  grown  together  base  to  base, 
forming  a  cup.  From  the  center  of  each  cup  a  stem 
grew  bearing  a  cluster  of  berries.  They  are  hardly 
m<atured  yet,  but  in  most  of  the  clusters  all  but  one  or 
two  berries  were  shriveled  up.  Whether  some  insect 
has  destroyed  them  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Hoping 
others  will  be  interested  as  well  as  myself,  I  am, 
Your  devoted  reader, 

LVDIA  E.  Blcknell. 

This  is  tlie  trumpet-honeysuckle  [Liuihrra 
sempeti'ireiis),  and  is  an  e.xcellent  e.xample  of 
leaves  uniting  around  the  stem.  In  this  the 
upper  leaves  unite. 

Examine   the  common  boneset  of  meadows 
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TRUMPET-HONEVSUCKLE. 

and  roadsides  in  lowlands,  and  note  a  similarity 
and  yet  a  decided  difference.  What  is  that 
tiiflference? 

THE  MUSICAL  AND  "  RINGING  ROCKS." 

POTTSTOW.N,   Pa. 

Dear  Sr.  Nicholas:  "  Kinginp;  Rocks  Park"  is  .i 
wild  ami  beautiful  place  about  three  miles  north  of  Potts- 
town.  The  Ringing  Rocks,  a  great  natural  curiosity, 
are  a  great  mass  of  weather-beaten  gray  rocks,  heaped 
together  in  wild  confusion,  and  covering  two  acres  of 
ground.  Scientists  are  not  wholly  agreed  as  to  their 
origin,  but  they  state  that  it  is  certain  they  are  related 
to  some  vast  volcanic  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
earth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  ago.  The  rocks 
which  give  forth  the  best 
and  clearest  sound  are  found 
near  the  middle  of  the  great 
mass,  and  when  struck  with 
a  liaminer  or  any  other  me- 
tallic substance  give  a  dis- 
tinct musical  note.  .Ml  the 
notes  of  several  musical  oc- 
taves may  be  produced  from 
these  stones.  There  is  a 
group  of  selected  stones  be- 
hind the  pavilion  so  ar- 
ranged lliat  they  form  an 
octave.  .\ny  musician  can 
play  .airs  upon  them  by 
means  of  a  hammer.  The 
Rocks  are  in  a  very  pictur- 
esque location,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove  of  fini 
trees.  I  inclose  the  best 
photograph  of  the  Rock> 
that  I  can  procure.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Large  group  of 
which    I    send    the    photo- 


graph, there  is  in  the  East  Park  a  very  interesting 
smaller  group  called  "  Little  Ringers."  They  possess 
the  same  musical  qualities  as  the  larger  group,  though 
not  in  such  a  m.arked  degree.  There  are  also  in  the 
East  Park  Haystack  Rock,  Bullfrog  Rock,  and  many 
other  geological  curiosities  scattered  here  and  there 
amid  fragr.ant  ce<lar-trees.  The  Rocks  were  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Indians  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
many  of  their  legends  regarding  the  Rocks  are  still  re- 
lated. The  whole  park  is  very  stony.  I  have  been  told 
that  there  is  in  this  country  only  one  other  group  of 
stones  like  these,  and  that  it  is  in  Arizona. 
Yours  respectfully, 

IIei.kn'  Stetson  Jewei.i.  (age  14). 

"  Ringing  rocks  "  are  simply  close-grained, 
compact  rocks  which  in  weathering  have  bro- 
ken up  into  comparatively  thin  slabs  and  blocks 
without  much  decomposition,  or  decaying,  as 
soine  boys  and  girls  would  call  it.  They  are 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  any  region  of 
compact  rocks,  particularly  among  what  the 
geologists  call  igneous  rocks,  and  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  dry  regions  subject  to  great 
e-xtremes  of  temperature  than  in  wet.  The 
Ringing  Rocks  of  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  are 
known  as  diaba.se  (trap),  a  rock  in  nature  like 
that  which  makes  up  the  famous  Hudson  River 
Palisades.  "Ringing  rocks"  of  the  same 
nature  are  found  also  at  Black's  Eddy,  your 
State,  and  in  various  ])laces  in  other  States. 


MUSICAL  AND   "  RINGING  ROCKS. 


■'A    HEADING    FOR    SEPTEMBER."       BY    LEE    SIMONSON,    AGE    14.       (GOLD    BADGE. J 


The  mellow  sun,  tlie  purple  haze, 
The  peace  of  summer's  closing  days, 
'T  is  these  that  make  September  seem 
The  picture  of  a  poet's  dream. 

Less  verse  has  been  written  of  September  than  of  the 
months  of  spring — perhaps  because  September  is  itself 
a  poem — the  poem  of  the  year.  The  richness  of  its 
golden  fields  mingled  with  the  sadness  of  the  dying 
summer-time,  the  first  passing  of  the  year's  bloom  and 
glory,  the  silence  and  the  dream-like  atmosphere  upon 
the  fields — these  coml>ine  in  a  poem  so  complete  in  its 
imagery  and  so  perfect  in  its  setting  that  not  many  have 
had  courage  to  try  to  express  it  in  rhymes.  September 
is  a  poet's  month— a  month  in  which  he  is  content 
t(i  revel  and  dream,  to  weave  songs  without  words. 


other  competition  on  the  same  word  and  let  these  stories 
compete  again.  Of  course  all  other  members  can 
compete,  too,  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  any  of 
the  ones  held  over  will  win  a  prize,  but  the  editor 
feels  that  they  deser\e  another  chance,  and  he  is  so 
encouraged  by  the  marked  improvement  in  our  prose 
work  that  he  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  a  good 
subject. 

\Ve  have  a  number  of  fine  poems  this  month  by  old 
friends  —  those  who  have  already  won  one  or  more  prizes 
and  are  on  the  road  to  greater  triumphs.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  use  a  poem  or  a  story  or  a  picture  from  an 
old  friend,  and  we  would  do  so  much  oftener  if  space 
would  permit.  Of  course  we  must  keep  room  for  the 
new  ones,  for,  don't  you  see,  the  old  ones  were  once  the 
new  ones,  and  then  they  wanted  room,  too. 


iCMMER    SNAP-SHi-iT."       UV  HELEN    DICKINSON,  AGE    I3.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


We  had  another  good  subject  this  month  for 
prose.  The  word  "journey"  brought  so  many  good 
stories  that  every  one  of  those  whose  authors'  names 
ajjpear  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  ought  to  be  used,  if  we 
only  had   room.     The    best  we  can  do  is  to  have  an- 


rRIZE-WINNERS, 
COM  PETITION    No.   ss- 

I.v  making  the  awards 
contributors'  ages  are  con- 
sidered. 

Verse.  Gold  badge,  Mar- 
garet .Alline  Fellows  (age 
14),  SufTern,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Frances 
Paine  (age  lo),  76  E.  55th 
St.,  New  York  City,  and 
Marguerite  Betts  (age  8), 
130  X.  Butler  St.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Pkdse.  Gold  badge, 
Marjorie  Mears  (age  16), 
I  I  Northuinlierlani-l  S(|., 
.Xorth  Shields,  Northum- 
liL-rland,  England. 

Silver  badges,  Olive  Clin- 
ton McCabe  (age  14),  255 
Marcus  St.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  and  Philip  Collins 
C.itTord  (age  10),  care  of 
Prof.  S.  K.  Gifford,  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.,  London, 
Englantl. 
e,  Lee    Simonson    (age   14), 


Dk.wving.     Gold   bad^ 
42  W.  68th  St.,  New  Yorli  City. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Otis  (age  14),  Sherwood, 
Cavuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Virginia  Brand  (age  9),  8  W. 
131st  St.,  New  York  City. 
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*  A    SIMMER 


.NA1--SHOT. 

(SILVER 


PllOTOGRAl'HY.  Goltl  badges,  Helen  Dickinson  (age 
13),  Garvanza  Sta.,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.,  and  J.  Parsons 
Greenlcaf  (age  13),  Sparla,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Carolyn   Putnam  (age  14),  Soulliamp- 
ton,    L.    L|  and   Hazel 
Hynian  (age  14),  160S 
E.   Colfa.\   .\ve.,   Den- 
ver, Col. 

Wll.D-ANIMAI.      AND 

Bird  Piiokigrai'HV. 
First  Prize, "  Deer,"  by 
JLarjorie  Schenck  (age 
12),  .Vuburndale,  Mass. 
Second  Prize,  "  Seals," 
by  Levis  \V.  Minfonl. 
Jr.  (age  12),  106  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

PU/./-I.F.-MAKI\i.. 
Gold  b.-i(lges,  Muri.l 
Douglas  (age  16),  2u 
llolniewood  Garden^. 
Streatham  Hill,  S.  W.. 
London,  Eng. ,  and  T. 
Lawrason  Riggs  (age 
13),  New  London. 
Conn. 

Silver  badges,  Ger- 
trude Marfield  (age  13). 
3003  \'ernon  Place, 
Vernonville,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  and  Howard 
Hosmer  (age  10), 
Nashville,    111. 

P  U/.7. 1.  E- A  NSWKRS. 
Gold  badges,  Elizabeth 

Williams  (age   13),  5884  Cates  Ave.,   .St.   Louis,   Mo., 
and  D.avid  A.  W.asson  (age  14),  Kittcrv  Point,  -Me. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard  (age  16),  247 
South  St.,  Pittsfield,  ALiss.,  Stella  B.  Weinstein  (age 
16),  115  Goliad  St.,  San  .Vntonio,  Tex., 
and  William  Stix  Weiss,  Fort  Washington, 
New  York  City. 

OVER    THE    HILLS. 

IIV    MARUARET   AI.I.INE    FELLOWS  (AGE   I4). 

{G0M  Bad^^.) 

Twilight  again,  the  distant  hills 
Stretch  out  their  shadows  o'er  all  the  vale  ; 

Quietly  murmur  the  trickling  rills — 
Evening  is  falling  on  hill  .and  dale. 

Down  by  the  cow-path  a  tiny  stream  flows ; 

I  linger  and  gaze  in  its  pebbly  bed. 
The  sun  is  setting,  a  light  breeze  blows, 

.\nd  tiny  Forget-me-not  raises  her  head. 

Hark!  there  's  a  dist.int  cow-bell's  chime 
From thegrassy fields whcrcihccatlleroam  ; 

Let  down  the  bars;  it  is  milking-time, 
.\nd  Molly  is  calling  the  cattle  home. 

Over  the  hills  where  the  pasture  lies 
The  cow-bells  tinkle  and  nearer  come. 
"  Co-boss!     Co-boss!"  the  milkmaid  cries, 
.\nd  over  the  hills  the  cattle  come. 

The  sun  has  set  and  the  day  is  done; 

On  the  hill  against  the  evening  sky 
I  see  them  coming  one  by  one. 

And  listen  to  the  milkmaid's  cry : 


"Co-boss!      Co-boss!"     The  sky  is  pink. 
And  wee  Forget-me-not  lifts  her  head 
From  the  marshy  grass  at  the  streamlet's  brink. 
Over  the  hills  to  the  cattle-shed. 

IIMMV'S  JOUR- 
NEY. 

1)Y    .MAKJDRIK    MKARS 
(age   l6). 

{CoM  Ba</iV.) 
J I M  .MY  was  a  chicken, 
lie  wi>s  made  of  card- 
board and  covered  with 
yellow  IliilT,  and  his  in- 
ternal crgans  were  rep- 
resented by  cotton -wool. 
He  had  come  as  an 
Easter  egg  to  a  little  girl 
called  May,  and  for  two 
months  he  was  her  con- 
stant comp.inion.  She 
told  him  all  her  secrets, 
and  he  w  ould  have  told 
her  his  if  his  little  cot- 
ton-wool breast  had 
contained  any.  One  day 
May, the  proud  posses- 
sor of  awhole  penny,  in- 
vested in  a  balloon  from 
an  old  man  who  came 
round  selling  them— a 
beautiful  pink  balloon 
with  a  long  string  bang- 
ing from  it.  She  played 
with  it  for  an  hour,  while  Jimmy  was  left  forgotten  on 
the  grass;  but  at  last  she  went  and  fetched  him. 

"  Jimmy,"  she  said,  "  it  's  quite  time  you  learned  to 
fly ;    I  'm   going   to  teach    you!"     Then   she  tied  him 


BV    HAZEL   HV.MAN,  AGE    I4. 

BADGE.) 


SCMMER   SNAP-SHOT.         DV  J.  PARSONS  GREENLEAF,  AGE   13. 
(gold   BADGE.) 
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firmly  to  tlie  end  of  the  long  string.  But  alas!  just  as 
she  had  done  so,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  past,  and 
away  went  Jiu^niy,  balloon,  and  all! 

"  In  vain  she  ran  and  shouted  ;  Jimmy  floated  away,  up, 
up,  over  the  tree-tops,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 

Th.it  same  evening  some  rooks  who  had  built  a  nest 
in  a  little  wood  a  few  miles  away  were  just  settling 
down  to  sleep  when  something  pink  came  floating  over 
the  trees  and  caught  among  the  branches,  and 
Fimmy  was  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  string  just 
above  the  nest! 

How  the  baby  rooks  fluttered  and  screamed, 
and  their  parents  rushed  to  investigate.  "  Why," 
said  Mrs.  Rook,  "  it 's  got  feathers!  Really  not 
unlike  us.  What  a  splendid  thing  to  help  me  keep 
the  babies  warm!  It  seems  quite  harmless"  — 
pecking  at  it  cautiously. 

So  they  nibbled  at  the  string  until  it  broke  and 
Jimmy  tumbled  into  the  nest.  And  there  he  stayed 
all  the  summer ;  and  the  babies  nestled  against  him 
when  it  was  cold  and  their  mother  was  away  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rook  said  she  "  had  never  had  such  a  help 
in  nesting-time."  And  oh,  how  happy  he  was! 
.And  after  they  grew  up  and  had  flown,  he  stayed 
there  for  many  months,  swinging  in  the  tree-top. 

OVER   THE   HILLS. 

liV    M.\liGlERITE   BETTS    (.-VGE    8). 
(Sih'fr  Badge. ) 
Dadpv  Fox  looked  out  one  night 
When  the  moon  was  shining  bright ; 
Though  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 
Well  he  knew  which  way  to  go. 
Daddy  Fo.x  he  was  a  thief ; 
His  ill  deeds  would  pass  belief. 
Eggs  he  loved,  and  chickens  too; 
Where  to  find  them  fresh  he  knew. 


Straight  across  the  hills  he  sped. 
Till  he  reached  a  poultry-shed  ; 
Soft  and  stealthy,  in  he  crept, 
While  the  old  hens  soundly  slept. 

A    WO.XDERFUL    D.W    IN    OUR    ITALIAN 
JOURNEY. 

BY    PHILIP   COLLINS   GIFFORD    (.\GE    lo). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

I.\  the  morning  we  went  to  St.  Peter's.  We  went  up 
an  inclined  plane  to  the  roof,  which  was  quite  like  a 
small  city.  We  crossed  it  to  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
first  gallery  of  the  dome,  where  we  admired  the  beauti- 
ful mosaics.  At  last  we  reached  .an  outside  gallery, 
from  \ihich  there  was  a  fine  view.  We  climbed  a  steep 
stairway  to  a  small  room,  where  we  rested  a  moment  be- 
fore climbing  the  little  iron  Ladder  not  large  enough  to 
let  anybody  pass  without  squeezing,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  ball,  where  one  cannot  stand  straight,  and  the 
highest  point  of  St.  Peter's,  except  the  cross  on  its  top. 

\\'licn  we  came  down  we  found  that  we  could  not 
visit  the  Sistine  Chapel  because  the  Pope  was  holding 
service  there.  A  Dominican  monk  had  told  us  to  go  to 
Monsignor  Bislette  if  we  wished  to  see  the  Pope,  and 
mention  that  he  sent  us,  as  the  Dominicans  have  great 
influence  at  the  Vatican.  Monsignor  Bislette's  secretary 
was  in  his  office.  When  we  asked  if  we  could  see  the 
Pope,  he  said  it  was  impossible ;  but  when  we  told  him 
a  Dominican  had  sent  us,  he  said,  "  Here  are  the  tickets; 
go  in  at  once."  We  hurried  along,  the  gorgeous  Swiss 
Guards  pointing  out  the  way,  to  the  "  Hall  of  Benedic- 
tion." The  Pope  was  carried  slowly  in  the  papal  chair 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  men  to  the  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  where  he  held  an  audience.  We  could  see  him 
beautifully  as  he  stood  up  in  the  chair  and  lifted  his  hand 
in  lilessing. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  that  the  King,  Queen,  and 
the  Duke  of  Aosta  would  pass  the  Gate  of  San  Giovanni, 
returnint;  from  the  r.aces.      We  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
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to  the  gate.  First  came  a  grc.it  many  splemliil  court 
carriages  and  noisy  automobiles.  Then  came  the  King 
anil  Queen,  sitting  on  the  back  scat  of  a  victori.i,  with 
the  Duke  facing  them.  Their  livery  was  simple,  .inil  the 
outritlers  were  on  bicycles. 

.\nil   so   with   shouts   of  "Viva  il   re!"   closed   this 
wonderful  day  of  our  Italian  journey. 

OVER   THE    HILLS. 

BV    FRANCES    I'AI.NE   (ACE    lO). 
(Sihfr  Pniisf.) 
Over  the  hills  and  far  below 
Where  sparkling  streamlets  swiftly  flow, 
Where  flowers  bend  their  pretty  heads 
To  sec  their  image  in  its  beds, 
On  a  starlight  night 
When  the  moon  shines  bright 
The  fairies  laugh  and  dance  and  play. 
But  never  will  they 
Come  out  l)y  day. 
Oh,  no,  indeed! 

They  hide  in  the  reed 

Till  the  sunlight  goes  away. 


SEALS.         BV   LEVIS   w,    MINFOKU,  JR.,    AGE    12. 
"  WILD-ANIMAL    PHOTOGRAPH."  I 

A    lOURNEV   TO   THE   EROZE.X 
NORTH. 

Illustrated  Story. 

UV   OLIVE   CLINTON    MCCABE    (AGE   I4J. 

(Silver  Badge. ) 

Last  summer  we  spent  a  very  delightful 
week  on  the  way  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  by 
steamboat. 

The  first  stop  after  leaving  Seattle  wa» 
at  Victoria,  B.  C.  It  is  a  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish town  on  Vancouver  Island,  Canada. 

Then  came  a  two  days'  stretch  on  tin 
water,  without  a  stop. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  d:i\ 
we  came  to  an  Indian  village  cilled  Retell : 
kan.  There  w.is  nothing  much  of  iiuere>i 
heree.Kcept  one  or  two  Indian  curio-shop^ 
and  a  totem-pole,  which  I  promptly  photo- 
graphed.     The    Alaska   Indians   live  in 


(SECOND   PRIZE, 


roughly    built    sh.icks     of    lumber,    and    every    family 

of    any     importance    has    a    totem-pole,    or    .-mcestral 

tree.      Merc  I  bought  a  silver  br.icclct  which  an  Indian 

had  made  from  a  dollar. 
The    next   stO|)   was  at 

I'ort  Wrangel.    Here  we 

visited   the   old  fort,  and 

saw  several  totcin-poles. 
Soon  we  arrived  at  ]n- 

neau.      We  saw  a  small 

Greek  church  and  many 

baskets  and  curios  at  this 

place. 

The    ne.\t     pKice    was 

Skagway.       We    arrived 

.at  about  II  130  p.m.,  and 

ii  w:ii  nvit  dusk.  .-MI 
tliepassen- 
gers  went 
uptown, 

and  we  found  .all  the  stores  open.  Our 
steamer  did  not  leave  until  the  next  even- 
ing about  six,  so  the  following  morning 
we  went  to  the  summit  of  the  White  I'ass 
by  railroad.  We  saw  the  old  pass  wind- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
so  many  huntlrctls  of  lives  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  first  Klondike  craze. 

Our  last  stop  was  at  .Sitka,  but  we 
made,  on  our  way  there,  an  eight-liour 
trip  up  into  Glacier  Bay.  About  two 
years  ago  our  steamer  sailed  right  up  to 
the  great  Muir  Glacier  ;  but  an  earthquake 
occurred  shortly  after,  whicli  shook  im- 
mense icebergs  from  the  glacier,  and  we 
were  scarcely  able  to  get  within  eight 
miles  of  it. 

Sitka  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  for  the 
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reason  that  it  contains  the  Capitol  and  a  small  army  post, 
there  are  a  few  very  nice  people  there;  but  the  popula- 
tion consists  mostly  of  Indians.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
Greek  church.  These  churches  have  no  seats,  as  ours 
do,  and  several  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  have  only  the 
faces  and  hands  painted,  while  the  garments  are  of  solid 
gold  and  silver.  This  particular  church  contains  one 
fifty-thousand-dollar  Madonna  of  this  kind. 

This  ended  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  our  journey, 
for  returning  we  saw  the  same  places  as  before. 

OVER    THE    HILLS. 

A  Sketch. 

BY   DORIS    FRANCKLYN    (AGE    15). 

Tommy  longed  to  be  a  painter,  but  his  hopes  grew 
faint  and  fainter.     His  teacher  said,  "Just  as  you  see 
put  in  your  colors  bold  and  free."     Over  the  hills  in 
purple   west,   the  sun   was    sinking  to  its   rest.      "A 
lovely  picture  I  shall  m,Tke,"  quoth 
Tom.      "I  '11  use  my  crimson  lake." 
Goodness!      Ere   he  'd   had   time  to 
think,  the  heavens  were  a  sweet  rose- 
pink.      Then,    before   his   very  eyes, 
tohis  wonderingsurprise,  yellow,  red, 
and  purple  rays  followed  in  a  perfect 
Ijlaze.      Tommy  gazed  with  much  de- 
light, and  sudden  realized  that  't  was 
night!      Our  friend  resources  did  not 
lack;  he  brushed  his  canvas  o'er  with 
black. 

OVER   THE   HILLS. 

BY   TERESA   COHE.V    (AGE    lO). 
'JIlD  leafy  branches  overhead 

Birds  singtheirsweetwild  forestlay ; 
Flowers  dot  the  meadow  as  the  stars 

In  heaven  dot  the  Milky  Way. 
The  little  brook  laughs  as  it  flows  along. 

As  if  in  a  gay  and  happv  mood ; 
Like  sentinels  the  tall  trees  stand. 

The  stately  giants  of  the  wood. 
Bright  butterflies  and  humming  bees 

Fk  at  o'er  the  flowers  like  fairies  gay  ; 
Thus  robe^l  in  nature's  garments  lie 

The  hills,  those  hills  so  far  away. 


OUR  JOURNEY. 

KV    WII.LIA    XELSOV 
(AGE    15). 

We  all  climbed  into  the 
old  farm-wagon  and  started 
for  a  day's  journey  into  the 
Flint  Hills.  The  sun  was 
slowly  rising,  a  great  ball  of 
fire,  and  changing  to  rose- 
color,  a  few  gray,  feathery 
clouds  floating  in  the  sky. 

The  stuljbic  in  thenieadow 
was  damp  with  the  night's 
dew,  and  the  new  stacks  of 
sweet-smelling  hay  were  sil- 
houetted against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  In  the  corner  of 
a  rail  fence  encircling  an  or- 
chartl  was  a  mass  of  golden- 
rod.  On  the  top  rail  sat  a 
ii.cadow-lark  singing  clearly 
and  sweetly. 

We  passed  from  the  lane 
to  the  rolling  prairie,  or 
rather  p.asture,  for  it  is  fenced,  but  no  one  can  see  to 
the  opposite  side.  The  cattle  were  peacefully  grazing  on 
the  short  grass,  with  looks  of  contentment  on  their  faces. 
On,  on,  till  in  the  distance  we  saw  the  hills,  pointed, 
rounded,  of  many  sliapes  and  sizes,  and  the  blue  haze 
that  is  always  upon  them  made  them  appear  weird  and 
spectral.  The  hills  are  not  very  large,  but  what  they  lack 
in  size  is  made  up  in  number. 

There  is  a  scraggy  cedar  on  the  side  of  a  bluff,  grow- 
ing among  large  slabs  of  blue  flint,  and  here  are  clumps 
of  wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  whose  leaves 
are  already  yellowing.  Bunches  of  prickly-pear  were 
growing  on  rocky  places  where  even  the  liuffalo-grass 
could  not  take  root. 

There  w.as  the  pond,  situated  on  a  "  draw."  It  is 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake,  though  of  course  it  is 
only  a  pond  in  Kansas.  Tlie  waves,  in  never-ending 
succession,  beat  against  the  mossy  rock-work  of  the  dam 
with  a  hollow,  mournful  sound.      A  green  water-snake. 
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sunning  itself  on  the  Imnk, 
glided  noiselessly  into  tlu- 
water  as  we  approached. 

Peace  and  quiet  were 
everywhere,  only  occasion- 
.lUy  disturbed  by  the  distant 
lowing  of  cattle  .and  the 
quick,  sharp  buzz  ni.nde  by 
a  grasshopper  flying  througli 
the  air. 

The  day  passed  all  too 
quickly  for  us  explorers. 
The  shadows  made  by  the 
hills  grew  longer,  and  tlu 
blue  haze  deepened  into 
gray. 

The  sun  slowly  sank  from 
sight,  leaving  a  fading  pink 
glow  behind,  as  we,  with 
our  h.inds  full  of  "speci- 
mens," journeyed  home- 
ward from  the  Flint  Hills. 
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MARGARET'S  JOIRXEV   THROUGH 
FAIRYLAND. 

BY    MARY    UKIOSHV   (ACE    13). 
DRAM.VTIS   PERSOX/B. 

Margaret,  a  mortal  child;  Puck  and  Muck,  two 
brownies;  Rosei.eaf,  Dan'UEI.io.v,  Harelip,  and 
Bi.L'EitEi.i.,  fairies;  Oleander,  the  fairy  king;  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  and  attend.ints. 

Scene  L  A  mossy  dell  wherein  the  f.airies  and 
brownies  are  holding  a  midnight  revelry.  Enter  two 
brownies,  le.tding  between  them  a  shy,  frightened  mortal 
child  with  )ier  arms  full  of  daisies  and  other  wild  flowers. 
On  being  gr.anted  permission  to  speak,  PliK  begins  : 

To  you,  your  .M.ijesty,  our  king, 
We  fain  would  d.ire  a  request  to  bring: 
That  your  fairies,  before  they  farther  roam, 
AVill  accompany  this  poor  maiden  home. 
\Vc  found  her  tremblingly  (poor  mortal) 
t'rouclu'd  beneath  our  fairy  jiorlal, 
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By  her  golden  tresses  gowned. 
By  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  crowned. 
King. 

Indeed,  she  is  a  pretty  maiden, 
With  her  .arms  with  daisies  laden. 
You,  my  subjects,  how  do  you  feel 
Regarding  our  kind  Pick's  .appeal? 

Fairies  All. 

We  agree  with  your  Majesty, 
To  take  her  home  immediately. 

Scene  IL  They  all  arrive  at  a  tiny  lake,  and  em- 
bark in  a  canoe.  Strains  of  music  are  heard,  and  the 
fairies  sing,  while  JLvrgauet  falls  asleep. 

Quickly  row,  quickly  row, 
Lightly  touch  the  shining  water; 
Give  the  mortals  b.ack  thirtr  daughter. 

Quickly  row,  quickly  row. 

Quickly  row,  quickly  row, 
Lovingly  the  moon's  rays  gleaming 

On  tlie  head  of  her  who  's  dreaming. 
Quickly  row,  quickly  row. 

Quickly  row,  quickly  row, 
The  stars  their  midnight  vigil  keeping 
Over  her  who  's  sweetly  sleeping. 

Quickly  row,  (juickly  row. 

The  strains  of  music  cease,  the  boat 
touches  the  shore,  and  Makgarki' 
awakes.  The  brownies  carry  her  on 
shore,  and  are  about  to  disappear  when 
Margaret  calls  them  back.  She  sings 
softly : 

Sadly  and  sorrowfully  Margaret  must 

roam ; 
Oh,  pity  the  poor  girl  that  has  no  home, 
Whose  friends  are  all  dead,  and  who  's 

now  left  alone ; 

Whose  blighted   young  life  has  only 

begun, 
Who  's  a  wanderer  by  night,  when  the 

day's  work  is  done. 
Who  's  a  friend  to  all  sorrows    and 

stranger  to  fun ! 
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After  a  consultation,  it  is  decided  that  M.\RG.\RKr 
is  to  be  chosen  queen  of  the  fairies.  Her  wreath  of 
daisies  is  placed  on  her  head,  and  all  the  fairies  catch 
hold  of  one  another's  hands  and  sing: 

All  hail  to  sweet  M.\rg,\ret,  our  dear  fairy  queen, 
The  loveliest  mortal  that  ever  was  seen. 
Kingdoms  may  perish  and  time  pass  away, 
But  M.\KG.\RliT  will  still  hold  her  sovereign  sway. 
CURTAl.V. 

A  JOURNEY   FIFTY   YEARS   AGO. 

BY   ALICE   W.    PHILLIPS    (.\OE    I4). 

Little  do  the  people  think  when  they  can  come  to 
California  in  luxurious  Pullman  cars,  traveling  night 
and  day  with  every  comfort,  how  they  would  have  had 
to  come  fifty  years  ago. 

A  party  of  people  left  New  York  early  in  the  winter 
of  1S52  on  the  old  ship  "  Georgia"  for  .Vspinwall.  It 
was  indeed  an  old  ship  —  almost  unseaworthy  and  full  of 
rats  :  and  before  .\spinwall  was  reached  the  provisions 
had  grown  stale  and  the  water  rusty. 

.•\t  -Vspinwall  throngs  of  people  were  waiting  for  the 
little  train  which  was  to  convey  them  thirty  miles.  This 
was  then  the  e.vtent  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
way. At  the  end  of  the  thirty  miles'  ride  in 
crowded,  stuffy  cars,  boats  were  taken  on 
tlie  Ch.igres  River.  These  boats  were 
pushed  by  the  native'men,  and  they  took  the 
people  as  far  as  Cruces. 

The  night  was  spent  at  Cruces  in  a  misera- 
ble little  room  ;  the  people  slept  on  bunks 
fastened  to  walls  of  the  room  instead  of 
beds. 

Next  morning  the  men  went  out  to  hire 
mules  from  the  natives  for  the  ride  over  the 
mountains.  The  women  donned  trousers 
and  short  wrappers,  for  bloomers  were  not 
then  thought  of.  They  mounted  astride 
their  mules  like  the  men,  and  the  children 
were  carried  in  chairs  slung  over  the  backs 
of  the  natives.  The  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains was  very  hard.  The  trails  were  stee|i 
and  narrow,  good  ])rovisions  hard  to  prL>- 
cure,  and  the  he.at  intense. 

When  Panama  was  at  last  reached,  after 
a  tedious  week  spent  on  the  isthmus,  the 
people  found  that  their  trunks  had  not  ar- 


rived. They  must  either  forfeit  their  passage  on  tlie 
"  California,''  which  was  awaiting  them,  or  lose  their 
trunks.  Most  people  chose  the  latter,  .and  boarded  the 
California  without  their  baggage. 

."Vs  the  California  neared  the  Golden  Gate  a  squall 
arose,  and  tlie  huge  breakers  washed  over  the  vessel, 
wetting  everything.  The  people  had  arrayed  themselves 
in  their  best  to  present  a  good  appearance  on  entering 
San  Francisco.  But  alas  for  reviving  spirits  and  fine 
clothes  I  Both  were  satUy  dampened  by  the  water,  and 
a  sorry  little  banti  of  people  landed  at  San  Francisco, 
January,  1S53,  having  traveled  far  and  endured  manv 
hardships  to  come  to  the  "  Land  of  Gold."  My  own 
grandmother  \\as  one  of  that  party,  and  it  is  she  who 
has  given  me  the  facts  with  which  to  write  this  little 
story. 

MY  LITTLE  JOURNEY. 
Kv  be.\trice  e.  e.  b.msde.v  (age  15). 
The  largest  boat  I  ever  sailed  in  was  the  steamer 
'*  Trinidad,"  in  which  I  came  here.  It  was  about  hall- 
past  eleven  on  a  Thursday  morning  in  Bermuda  that  the 
gong  sounded  for  all  to  be  aboard.  With  a  glad  yet 
trembling  heart.  I  walked  on  board  witli  the  rest. 
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This  journey  was  by 
no  means  my  longest, 
but  my  most  interesting 
one.  .\fter  pxssing  out 
of  the  beautiful  harbor 
of  Hamilton,  we  saile<l 
past  many  beautiful  isl- 
ands belonging  to  the 
liermudas.  The  last 
was  named  .St.  George, 
which  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  also  the  cap- 
ital of  all  the  islands. 

The  wind  was  mild 
and  the  sky  was  of  the 
balmiest  blue,  ;is  be- 
comes the  isles  of  the 
Atlantic.  .'\s  night  drew 
on  we  lost  sight  of  all 
land,   and  most  of  the 
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passengers    retired   quite   e.irly   to   their    state-rooms. 

1  arose  very  early  the  next  morning,  and,  looking  out 
of  my  window,  I  noticed  that  the  weather,  though  clear, 
was  very  winily.  There  were  not  many  passengers  on 
deck,  for  many  of  the  passengers  were  already  seasick. 
At  meals  that  day  there  was  hardly  any  one  at  the  table ; 
and  before  evening  came  on  nearly  every  one  went  to 
their  state-rooms. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the  weather  was 
still  worse.  A  few  gentlemen,  two  or  three  ladies,  and 
two  little  boys  and  myself  were  the  only  ones  at  the 
breakfast-table.  The  stewardess  and  the  stewards  said 
I  was  a  good  sailor,  considering  that  nearly  every  one 
else  was  seasick. 

The  same  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  we  landed  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  having  sailed  In  two  days  and  a 
few  hours. 

When  we  got  on  a  trolley-car,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
out  that  the  car  was  for  any  one,  and  it  stopped  wherever 
you  wanted  it,  for  I  thought  the  car  that  we  were  on 
was  especially  for  the  p.issengers. 

The  trolley-cars,  elevators,  high  buildings  of  eight, 
jiine,  ten,  and  twenty  stories  high  were  quite  unknown 
lo  mc.  For  on  the  island  of  Hermuda  there  is  no  room 
for  such  things,  and  the  rural  life  is  much  better  there 
than  it  would  be  here.  Iicf<ire  the  week  was  out  I  got 
quite  accustomed  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  that  was  around 
me.     Here  my  journey  ends  for  the  present. 


OVER   THE    HILLS. 

BY    M.    I-ETITIA   STOCKETT    (AGE    1 7). 

When  in  the  woods  the  shadows  fall, 

.Vnd  the  white  owl  cries  lii-w/too! 
\n\{  the  fireflies  gleam  in  the  twilight  dim, 

.A.nd  the  stars  are  shining  too, 
Over  the  distant  purple  hills. 

Where  softly  the  breezes  blow, 
A  peal  of  elfin  music  shrills, 

First  high,  then  sweet  and  low. 

Out  from  each  secret  hidden  nook. 

At  the  sound  of  that  silver  tune. 
The  airy  folk,  with  jest  and  joke. 

Dance  'neath  the  light  of  the  moon. 
With  here  a  caper  anti  there  a  hop, 

Tliey  form  in  a  fairy  ring. 
And  over  the  hill  their  voices  shrill 

As  they  merrily  leap  and  sing. 

.\nd  oh,  but  the  elfin  folk  are  wise! 

They  are  mischievous,  tricksy  fays! 
■\nd  sharp  are  their  tiny  ears  and  eyes, 

.•\nd  cunning  their  elfin  ways. 
They  never  apjiear  when  the  sun  shines  bright. 

But  wait  till  the  moon  hangs  low. 
Then  quickly  they  pass  through  the  dewy  grass, 

And  dance  in  the  yellow  glow. 


"A    HEADI.SG   FOR    SEPTEMBER."      bv    ROGER    K.  LANE,  AGE    I 


.\   JOURNEY  TO   THE   WIIITK 
CLOUD   HILLS. 

BY    MONET.   DREW    (AGE    12). 

W'llE.v  I  was  .about  nine  years  old  I  lived 
with  my  family  in  Canton,  China,  having  been 
born  in  Pekin.  During  the  summer  we  made 
an  interesting  trip  to  a  Chinese  temple  in  the 
White  Cloud  Hills,  a  few  miles  out  of  Can- 
ton. 

We  started  in  sedan-chairs  early  one  Satur- 
day morning.  The  foreign  settlement  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  Chinese  city,  and  soon  we 
were  entering  the  west  gate,  blocked  by  a 
noisy  crowd  of  work-coolies.  As  we  were 
conveyed  swiftly  through  the  city,  we  noticed 
that  the  crowil  parted  at  the  sight  of  the  offi- 
cial hat  (which  denotes  rank)  worn  by  our 
bearers. 

The  shops  are  open  to  the  street,  and  the 
owners  arc  shouting  out  their  wares.     We  soon 
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BY    CECIL   EDWAKPS, 


reached  tlie  water's  edge  and  boarded  a  small  launch, 
which  moved  off  and  glided  swiftly  down  the  river. 

A  large  portion  of  the  population  live  on  the  river  in 
small  boats,  and  many  of  them  never  go  ashore. 

We  arrived  in  about  ten  minutes  at  another  wharf, 
and  found  several  ponies  and  their  owners  ready  to 
carry  us  up  the  hills.  The  trip  up  was  a  hard  one  for 
the  ponies,  but  in  about  an  hour's  time  we  reached  the 
temple.  SVe  paid  the  drivers  a  few  "  cash,"  and  en- 
tered one  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  temple,  as  we  were 
not  allowed  to  go  where  tlie  idols  were.  The  priest  was 
very  civil  and  asked  us  to  take  dinner  with  him,  but  as 
we  had  brought  our  own  we  declined. 

After  we  had  had  our  lunch  we  asked  the  priest  if  he 
would  take  us  to  see  the  idol  for  a  quarter.  He  said 
he  would,  and  led  us  into  a  very  large  room  lighted  by 
one  lamp.  On  an  altar  in  front  of  us  were  set  bowls  of 
rice  and  other  food  for  the  idol.  The  idol  was  a  very 
hideous  figure  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  at  le.-ist  ten 
pairs  of  hands  and  feet.  It  .also  had  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  its  forehead. 

We  then  started  to  go  home.  We  were  in  fear  of 
falling  as  the  horses  ran  down  the  mountain,  but  we 
reached  the  launch  in  safety,  and  turned 
toward  home,  having  had  a  very  enjoy. 
able  journey. 

THE    FIELDS   OF   SUMMER- 
TIME. 

BY  AGNES   CHURCHILL   LACV 

(AGE   14). 

The  fields  are  gay  with  flowers,  my  dear  : 

The  bees  go  buzzing  by  ; 
And  see,  above  yon  blushing  rose, 

A  glowing  butterfly. 
Oh,  there  are  dainty  buttercups,  my  dear. 

As  golden  as  your  hair  ; 
And  daffodils,  and  lilies  white. 

As  pure  as  they  are  fair. 
Go,  gather  while  you  may,  my  dear ; 

Cull  ev'ry  blossom  gay 
Before  the  winter  frost  and  chill 

Sweeps  ev'ry  bloom  away. 
So  gather  in  lip's  flow'rs,  my  dear. 

While  ev'ry  hue  is  briglit ; 
Enjoy  each  pleasure  while  you  may. 

With  youth's  supreme  delight. 

For  when  the  changing  meads  of  life 
Are  white  with  frost  and  rime. 

You  ever  will  look  back  to  see 
The  fields  of  summer-time. 


i:V    ALLF.IXE    LAXGFORli 
(AGE    13). 

(Th,  the  little  boy  is  tired  to- 
night— 
He    has    played    the   whole 
long  day  ; 
With  coos  and  laughs  he  has 
happy  been. 
So   happy   and    cheery    and 
gay! 
.\.nd  what  has  made  the  little 

boy  tired? 
You  'U  be  quite  surprised  when 
you  know. 
Why,  the  wooden  dog  Xed 
With  the  wiggly  head. 
And  the  horse  that  will  not  go. 

And,  oh,  he  's  so  tired  when  bedtime  comes. 
And  he  's  robed  in  his  gown  of  white. 
He  's  fast  asleep  in  his  nurse's  arms 
Before  he  can  say  good  night. 

But  when  the  morning's  first  sunbeams 

Peep  in  at  the  little  boy. 
He  jumps  from  his  bed  to  his  nurse's  arms 

With  one  glad  whoop  of  joy. 
And  why  is  the  little  boy  happy  to-day? 
Y'ou  'U  be  quite  surprised  when  you  know. 

Why,  the  wooden  dog  Ned 

With  the  wiggly  head, 
And  the  horse  that  will  not  go. 


MY    VISIT   TO    KAIULAXI. 

RY   ETHKLINDA   SCHAEFER    (AGE    16). 

Dear  old  Sol  was  setting  slowly 
O'er  the  ocean's  sapphire  brow. 

And  his  rays  were  last  caressing 
Palm  and  tree  of  Ainahou, 

As  I  wandered  up  the  driveway 
'Neath  the  banian  .and  the  p.alni, 

Where  the  loneliness  w.as  blessed 
And  the  silence  was  a  balm. 

Kaiulani  came  to  meet  me  ; 

She  was  clad  in  simplest  white, 
a  And  the  sunbeams  falling  round  her 
Seemed  to  form  a  halo  bright. 


"  Welcome!       Welcome 

greeting, 
"  Welcome,  frieml,  to  .\inahou!" 
And  she  placed  her  hand  caressing 
For  a  minute  on  my  brow. 

Then  she  called  my  cousin  to  me. 

Smiling  still,  she  left  us  there, 
And  the  rays  of  fading  sunlight 

Crowned   with    gold    her    shinin 

liair. 


was      her       -•*— 


A    HF-ADJNG    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 
MARGARET   WIUTE,    AGE   13. 


NOTICE. 


.\ny  reader   of   St.  NICHOLAS,  whether  a  sub- 
scriber or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  Membership. 
Send  for  badge  and  instruction  leaflet,  free. 
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OVER   THE    HILLS   AT   SLNSKT. 

BY   GRACE    REYNOLDS   DOUGLAS    (aOK    ll). 

Over  the  hills  in  the  land  of  clouds, 

Silent  a  mystical  city  lies  ; 
Sentinels  stand  like  ghosts  in  shrouds 

Guarding  these  castles  that  touch  the  skies. 
Smiles  from  the  sun  gild  e.ich  minaret ; 

From  his  blushing  face  pink  shadows  fall, 
While  a  purple  haze  like  a  coronet 

Floats  o'er  the  towers  so  grand  and  tall. 
Over  the  hills  come  the  breezes  swift. 

Wafting  the  mystical  city  away. 
The  sentinels  flee  and  the  gray  castles  drift, 

And  the  vision  fades  with  the  dying  d.iy. 


And  as  the  years  went  on  the  same  and  centuries  rolled  by, 
The  oysters  dead  still  lying  there  did  turn  to  stone  so  dry. 

For  many  years  the  oysters  stayed  there,  turned  to  hard, 

hard  stone ; 
For  centuries  in  hard  dry  rock  they  lay  there  all  alone ; 
But  men  at  last  did  find  them  there  and  took  them  from 

their  bed, 
.\nd  they  called  them  fossil  oysters,  these  little  oysters 

dead. 

The  oyster  small  whom  I  began  this  little  rhyme  about 
On  a  shelf  right  here  in  Grcnville  w  ith  others  is  laid  out. 
I  found  him  in  a  small  ravine  where  oyster-beds  do  lie, 
.\nd  where  some  centuries  ago  the  oyster  small  did  die. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
■■  PETRIFIED  INDIAN." 

BY   BERTHA   CADIEN    (AGE    I5). 

When  we  moved  from  St.  Paul 
to  Seattle,  Washington,  we  took 
the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  and 
during  that  trip  saw  some  of  the 
most  varied  scenery,  beautiful  be- 
yond description  ;  but  part  of  the 
country  we  passed  through  was 
more  interesting  than  picturesque. 

After  traveling  two  days  and 
nights  we  rcachcil  northern  Mon- 
tana. It  is  the  most  desolate 
country,  and  for  miles  and  miles 
all  we  saw  was  alkali  and  stone 
—  no  vegetation  whatever.  Ai 
last  the  porter  told  us  in  a  few 
minutes  we  would  see  a  wonder- 
ful discovery  made  when  the  rail- 
ro.id  W.1S  laid  through  th.it  barren 
land.  No  white  man  ever  live<l 
on  that  ground,  but  for  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  track  were  In- 
dian mounds  one  after  another, 
and  placed  about  five  feet  apart, 
as  far  as  you  could  see.  But  the 
most  wonderful  was  a  petrified 
Indian  standing  on  a  high  rock, 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
cars,  with  one  arm  raised  toward  heaven.  It  was  a 
perfect  Indian,  and  a  sight  one  would  never  forget. 

Even  if  it  was  only  a  formation  of  rock,  it  looked  like 
it  was  standing  there  as  a  sentinel  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead  Indians  who  lay  buried  by  thousamls. 

THE   FIELDS   OF   SUMMER-TIME. 

BY    HELEN    O.  CHANDLER    (AGE   9). 
Oh,  fields  of  summer,  green  and  fair. 
Why  do  you  always  stay  out  there, 
Where  men  with  pitchforks  come  and  say, 
"  'T  is  time  to  be  getting  in  the  hay  "? 

A   TINV   OVSTER. 

BY    KATHERINE   TAYLOR  (AGE    12). 
Once  a  little  oyster  lived  in  the  water  so  blue. 
Hut  as  I  do  not  even  know  what  little  oysters  do, 
I  will  now  relate  what  happened  and  what  of  him  became, 
.-\nd  that 's  the  best  I  can  do,  as  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

For  years  the  oysters  lived  there  till  the  waters  dried  away, 
.•\nd  as  theycould  not  live  on  land,  the  oysters  diedoneday ; 
Vol.  XXIX.— i-!2. 
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RIIVME   OF   JANE. 

BY   JEAN    DICKINSON    (AGE    5). 

There  was  a  pretty  maiden  and 
her  name  was  Jane, 
.■\nd  she  played  on  the  harp  all 
day, 
.\nd  she  never  took  time  to  make 
a  rhyme, 
.*\nd  she  never  fainted  away. 

MV   NARROW    ESCAPE. 

BY    MAY    II.   RYAN    (AGE    12). 
I  AM  a  large  gray  cat.   My  name 
is   "  Tobe."     I   live  in  a  pretty 
home  with  my  mistress. 

Once  she  went  away  for  a  long 
time.  Her  brother  slept  in  the 
house  in  the  daytime;  but  he 
could  not  cook,  and  was  of  no  use 
to  me. 

One  afternoon  thunder-clouds 
began  to  darken  the  sunny  sky, 
and  to  storm  steadily  for  several 
weeks.  .■\s  it  was  in  California, 
no  one  thought  much  of  it ;  antl 
all  they  said  w.is,  "  All  this  rain 
will  spoil  the  ripe  crops." 

I  alone  smelt  danger  in  the 
air. 

On  the  17th  of  .August  the  town  was  overhung  with 
threatening  clouds.  .\11  day  long  I  was  exceedingly 
nervous.  Late  in  the  day,  just  at  dusk,  a  loud  roar 
awoke  nie  from  one  of  my  many  cat-naps.  Springing 
up,  I  perceived  a  black  wall  of  something  rolling  toward 
me;  and,  with  my  tail  swelling  with  fear,  I  dashed  rap- 
idly up  a  cottonwood-trec  near  by. 

The  great  black  volume  rolled  p.ist  me,  striking  the 
house  with  a  cr.ash.     The  roaring  filled  my  ears. 

I  sat  in  the  tree  for  several  hours  before  I  could  stop 
my  trembling.  The  moon  came  up,  and  the  clouds 
cleared  away.  In  a  weak  tone  I  began  a  serenade  to 
the  ])lanet  that  rules  a  cat's  destiny.  My  voice  sounded 
barely  audible  above  the  roar. 

Soon  I  saw  a  dark  figure  approaching  the  house,  evi- 
dently with  great  difficulty.  I  mewed  loudly.  The 
figure  stopped,  put  up  an  arm,  and  took  me  down.  I 
recognized  my  mistress's  brother. 

The  veranda  had  been  torn  down,  the  house  very 
b.adly  damaged.  He  struggled  to  the  front  door,  un- 
locked it,  and  stepped  in  with  me.  Ruin  reigned 
within. 

"Glad  you  are  safe,  pussy,"  he  said.  "The  flood 
has  gone  down  several  feet ;   no  danger  now." 


.MBER.  BV    CONSTANCE 

AGE   13. 
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"a    heading    for    SEPTEMBER."       BY    YVONNE    JEQLIER,  ACE    I7, 


VERSE. 

Helen  L.  Carringtciti 
Mary  Halsey  Averill 
Alice  Harriet  Cook 
Hilda  B.  Morris 
Miriam  A.  De  Foid 
Helen  Chandler  Willis 
Clara  S.  Culler 
Louise  ChapTuan 
Gladys  Edgerton 
Maria  L   Llano 
Lena  Adam 
Genild  Jackson  Pyle 
Elsie  Graves 
Josephine  Fleckenstein 
Laurie  Van  Wart  Ackerman 
Elizabeth  Chabot 
Clara  P.  Pond 
Harold  R.  Norris 
Charlotte  Baum 
Susanna  Haigh 
Philip  S.  Smith 
Margery  Bennett 
Mary  Ellen  Din- 
Florence  L.  Baia 
Lei^h  Sowers 
Janice  Oliver 
Caryl  Greene 
Williamette  Partridge 
Louisa  F.  Spear 
Charlotte  Morrison 
IJorothy  Read 
Freda  Phillips 

PROSE 

Margarete  Miinsterburg 
Jessie  Catherine  Maciirdy 
Zenobia  Camprubri  Aymar 
Jessie  V.  Maclay 
Lorraine  Roosevelt 
Elizabeth  Foulds 
Janet  Golden 
Abby  P,  Morrison 
Mary  Redfield  Adam 
Ociavia  Dounie 
Mary  C.  Scheinman 
Eva  L.  Wilson 
Henry  Goldman 
Ruth  ^^  Peters 
Helen  C.    Brown 
Edith  Agnes  Madge 
Hannah  M.  Marcy 


Emily  R.  Burt 
Anna  Welles 
F-dna  Mead 
Dorothy  S    Biddle 
Eugenie  V.  Martin 
Ivy  V'arian  Walshe 
Louise  Reid  Hruce 
Elizabeth  Duffield 
Gertrude  H.  Heydtmann 
William  A   Taussig 
Bennie  Nicolet 
Ralph  Blackledge 
Mary  E.  Parkman 

DRAWINGS. 

Thnnias  Porter  Miller 
Miltnn  See.  Jr. 
Ediih  Hoskinson 
Madge  Falcon 
I''dwma  Howard 
James  H.  Daugherty 
Lnulon  Sloet 
Mellon  R.  Owen 
Helen  E.  Jacoby 
George  Crouse 
Will  Timlin 
Ella  Miinsterburg 
Emily  W.  Browne 
Helen  de  Veer 
William  J.  Henderson 
Will  M.  Laughlin 
Mildred  Wheat 
Phcebe  Wilkinson 
Edna  Youngs 
Saidee  E.  Kennedy 
Margaret  Jane  Russell 
Kaiherine  F.  Liddell 
Sarah  C.  McDavitt 
Marjorie  Connor 
Louise  Davidson 
Walter  S.  Davis 
Edythe  Nicholson 


Dorothy  Flynn 

Irene  Gaylord  Farnham 

Aileen  Hyland 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Elizabeth  Heroy 
Isabel  H    Nob'e 
Alice  Mae  Gray 
Pauline  Wolf  Bancroft 
Henry  Ormsby  Phillips 
Florence  L.  Kenway 
Clarissa  Simonds 
Louis  L.  Delafield,  Jr. 
Constance  W.  Warren 
Ethel  Gates 
Phihp  H.  Suler 
Muiiel  Weber 
Frank  l)amrosch,  Jr. 
Jarvis  A.  Britton 
Barbara  Horton 
Florence  Thomburg 
Alastair  H.  K,ya 
Ethel  Myers 
Gertrude  Herbert 
W.  Prohme,  Jr. 
George  Harris  Baker 
Marjerie  Mullins 
Alan  McDonald 
Rosamond  Strgeant 
Alice  Fairbanks  Day 
Michael  Heidelberger 
Antoinette  Heckscher 
Eloise  Gerry 
Wendell  R.  Morgan 
Robert  C.   Halluwell 

PUZZLES. 

Jeanette  Rathbun 
Dorothy  Rngers 
Phebe  E.  Titus 
Virginia  Worthington 


CHAPTERS. 

The  members  of  Chapter  4S2  would  be  pleased  to  adopt  Miss  Neita 
Pearson  of  Russia.  If  she  will  write  to  Miss  E.  F-  Duffield,  45 
Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  they  will  be  most  happy  to  enter  her 
name  and  receive  her  as  an  honorary  member. 

Chapter  3)8  gave  a  picnic  at  Belle  Island,  Mich.,  in  honor  of  their 
anniversary',  and  have  sent  us  a  most  interesting  group  of  the 
members.     We  are  always  glad  to  receive  chapter  groups. 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.  537.  *'  E.  A.  N.  C."  Alastair  Kyd,  President  and  Secre- 
tary :  three  members.  Address,  Edinburgh  Academy,  Henderson 
Row,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

No.  538.  "Jolly  Half  Dozen,"  Howard  Wilson,  President;  six 
members.      Address.  137  Poughkeepsie  St.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

No.  530.  "Golden  Eagle."  M.  Blossom  Bloss,  President;  Se- 
nnva  Preston,  Secretary;  eight  members.  Address,  618  N.  241!! 
St  ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

No.  540.  "  Little  Four."  Cameron  Squires,  President :  Sprin- 
ger Brooks,  Secretar>' ;  four  members.  Address,  19  Summit  Court, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

No.  541.     Harold  Griffin,   President;    three  members.     Address, 
130  Temple  St  ,  West  Newtun,  Mass. 

No.  542.     "  Hosmer  Club."    Eric  Crawford,  Presi- 
dent:   Minnie    Landstrom,    Secretary;    thirty-seven 
members.     Address,  Waiertown,  Mass. 
~~  No.  543.     "  Twentieth  Century  Girls."      Ella  Hus- 

—  ted.  President:   L.   Blanche  Phillips,  Secretary;  five 

members.      Address,  Box  66,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
""  "^     — .  No.    544.      "Virien."      Elizabeth    Parker,    Presi- 

dent; Virginia  Jones,  Secretary*;  fourteen  members. 
Address,  308  Moore  St.,  Bristol,    Tcnn. 

No.  54-.  "The  Ideal"  Harry  Barker,  President: 
Lilias  Liltlejohn,  Secretary;  eight  members.  Ad- 
dress, Bruadalbin,  N.  V. 

No.  546.  "  Gamma  lota  Kappa."  Elizabeth  Gest, 
President;  Margaret  Cochran,  Secretar>' ;  four  mem- 
bers.     Address,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

No.  547.  Otto  NafTz,  President;  nineteen  mem- 
bers. Address,  care  of  Miss  Bertha  Brown,  Free 
Libr?ry,  Madison,  Wis. 

No.  548.  *'  Daisy  Chain."  Mary  Woodman, 
President:  Mary  Sanger,  Secretary;  six  members. 
Address,  Hubbard  Park,  Cambiidge,  Mass. 

No  549.  "  Kentucky  Chapter."  Elizabeth 
Hutchings,  Presitient;  Nannie  Alason,  Secretary; 
sixteen  members.  Address,  115  West  Kentucky  St., 
Louisville.  Ky. 

No  550.  Helen  Henr>',  President;  Aida  Riley, 
Secretary;  eight  members.  Address,  506  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

No.  55t  Alice  Cousens,  President;  Eleanor  Cre- 
hore,  Secretary  ;  two  members.  Address,  Cohasset, 
M..SS 
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LEAGUE  NOTES  AND 
LETTERS. 

L.  Beatrick  Pkiizman  wants 
to  know  if  a  picture  shinitd  be  en- 
tered under  the  age  when  it  was 
taken,  or  under  thai  ol'  the  render 
at  the  time  of  compeiinK  It  ni:iy 
be  entered  under  the  aj;c  when  it 
was  taken.  But  as  a  rule  pictures 
should  be  taken  especially  for  ihc 
compctiiiotis  in  w  hich  they  arc  sub- 
mitted. A  picture  taken  for  i-nc 
competition  may  be  submitted  in 
ancither,  if  the  subject  ts  suitable. 

In  answer  In  several  members: 
Ves ;  member-  may  compete  in  the 
advertising  contest  and  m  the  rcK- 
ular  league  competition  in  the 
same  month  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  judges  are  diflerent  and  the 
contnbuttons  do  not  conflict.  For- 
eign members  do  not  gel  the 
American  advertising  pages  un- 
less thev  take  ihe  American  edi- 
tion, which  would  hardly  reach 
Europe  before  the  7th  of  the  month. 

Marfaxct  Luce,  Caro,   Mich.,  would  like  the  present  address  of 
Elsie  Flower,  her  old  corrcsf>ondent. 

MouNi  Mkenahga,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:   Yesterday  we  went  to  acabin  in  the  woods. 
We  kindled  a  fire  in  the  fireplace. 

When  we  first  lighted  it  we  heard  a  squeak.     Wc  went  outside  ot 
the  cabin,  looked  on  the  roof,  and  what  do  you  think  we  saw  ? 

A  field-mouse  r^n  out  of  the  chimney  with  a  little  one  on  her  tail. 

It  was  evidently  too  young  to  walk,  so  she  had  put  it  there  to 
carry  it. 

After  she  had  been  gone  a  few  minutes,  she  came  again  with  the 
little  mouse  in  her  mouth. 

She  hunted  amund  for  a  place  to  put  it. 

Fmally  she  put  it  m  a  crack  in  the  roof,  and  ran  oft  to  find  a  place 
of  safety.  Your  young  reader, 

RooERT  M.  Jackson  (age  10). 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nichoi^s:  An  incident  occurred  last  summer  which 
seems  to  show  that  thrushes  have  a  good  musical  ear  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  voice.  My  brother  was  lying  in  a  hammock  near  the 
bush  in  which  were  the  pair  of  thrushes  of  which  1  am  speaking. 
Mr.  Thrush  bcg;in  to  call;  my  brother  answered,  but  a  half-tone 
lower.  The  thrush  followed  his  lead  until  five  whole  notes  below 
where  he  started.  A  few  days  after  I  was  in  the  same  hammock, 
and  tried  the  same  thing,  excepting  that  1  went  h;tlf  a  tone  higher. 
The  thnish  followed  till  he  could  go  no  higher,  and  flew  around  trj-- 
ing  to  find  the  other  bird,  and  when  he  saw  it  came  from  me  seemed 
very  angr>',  and  flew  around,  fairly  chattering. 
Your  faithful  reader, 

Ruth   Powers  (age  17). 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nichola';:  Although  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age,  I 
have  not.  and  never  will,  lose  interest  in  the  League.     I  would  like, 
before  1  say  good-by,  to  ask  through  the   League  for  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  write  to  some  one  with  diflTcreni  peo- 
ple and  diflerent  surroundings.  If  any  one  in  Scotland,  France, 
^pain,  or  any  other  nation  cares 
for  a  correspondent  of  this  kind, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
a  letter  from  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Besse  Jenkins, 
273  Paint  St.,  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio,  U.  S. 

Other  valued  letters  have  been 
received  from  Selma  Swanstrom, 
Signe  Swansirom,  Marjorie  Mc- 
Iver,  Dulcie  Lawrence  Smith, 
Yseultc  Pamcll,  Alice  Fuller.  Vic- 
tor L.  Sherman,  MaL^y  K.  Wynn, 
I..aura  S.  Dow,  Blanche  GaflTcy, 
Irene  G  Famham,  Edwin  Doan. 
R-)bcrt  S.  Hammond,  Charles  V. 
Anderson,  Clara  M.  H.,  Marv  P. 
Parsons,  Margery  Darrach,  Wini- 
fred Tempest  S'-ar*!,  Ethelinda 
Schaefcr.  Jeanette  Hawkcs,  Phoe- 
be R.  Ferris.  Lydia  E.  Bucknell. 
Francis  William  O'Nnll,  Litta 
Voelchert,    Pearl    O.    Maynard, 
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A  HEADING    FOR   SEPTEMBER.  BY  CLARISSA    ROSF,  AGE    I4. 


Hilda  B.  Morris.  Phoebe  U.  Hunter,  E.  F.  Duffield,  Ernest  H. 
Wood,  Margaret  D.  White,  Dorothy  Wadsworth,  Dorothy  Pres- 
cott.  Marguerite  G.  dc  Neuf,  Pedro  Martin,  James  Pickands  May- 
nard, Emily  Storer,  Katherine  Norton,  Grace  K.  A.  Field,  and 
Eugene  White,  Jr. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION   No.   36. 

The  St.  Nicholas  league  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  first  place,  a  cash  prize  0/ Jive  dollars  will  be  awarded, 
instead  of  another  gold  badge. 

Competition  No,  j6  will  close  September  20  (for  foreign  members 
September  25).  The  awards  will  be  announced  and  prize  contribu- 
tions published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  December. 

Vhkse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines,  and 
may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  draw- 
ings or  photographs  by  the  author.  Title,  "When  the  Holidays 
Come." 

Prose.  Story,  article,  or  play  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  mote  than  two 
drawings  by  the  author.  Title  to  conuin  the  word  "Journey." 
May  be  humorous  or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted,  but  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Subject,  "  September  Days,"  and  must  be  taken 
especially  for  this  competition. 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash  (not  color). 
Subject,  "December." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  the  answer  to  contain  some  word  or  words 
relating  to  the  season. 

Puzzle-answers.  Bcsi.  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage  the  pursu- 
ing of  game  with  a  cimcra  instead  of  a  gun.  For  the  best  photo- 
graph of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  m  its  natural  home :  First 
rrize,  five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge  Second  Prize,  three 
dollars  and  League  gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES. 

Every  contribution  of  whatever 
kind  tnusthczT  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  sender,  and  be  in- 
dorsed as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  luho  must  be 
convinced  Beyond  doubt  that  the 
contribution  is  not  ccpied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  ihe 
sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of 
words  should  also  be  added.  These 
things  must  not  be  on  a  separate 
sheet,  hut  on  the  contribution  it- 
self ~\{vk  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  tuar- 
gin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  A  con- 
tributor may  send  but  one  conlribu- 
tiona  month  —  not  oneofeachkind, 
but  one  only.  Address  all  com- 
munications: 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


a   tailpiece    for    SEPTKMBKR-  by    WILLIAM    STANLRY    DELL, 

AGE  9. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  In  the  days  when  books 
GEOGRAPHY.  were  few,  and  even  the 
learned  could  afford  but  a  single  little  row  such 
as  Chaucer's  "Clerk  of  Oxenford  "  had  at  his 
"  beddes  heed  .  .  .  clad  in  blak  or  reed,"  there 
was  little  need  for  putting  them  in  order  or  for 
considering  them  in  classes.  They  were  simply 
to  be  read,  read  again,  and  studied  until 
squeezed  dry  like  an  orange-rind.  Nowa- 
days, when  we  may  roam  like  honey-bees  over 
a  full-blossomed  garden,  we  may  imitate  the 
bees  in  taking  only  from  one  sort  of  flower  at 
each  flight.  That  is,  we  may  seek  one  kind  of 
knowledge  at  a  time  from  many  books.  If 
you  are  studying  South  America,  for  example, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  books 
that  tell  of  that  continent ;  and  the  books  may 
be  of  many  varieties.  You  will  find  on  inquiry 
from  teachers,  parents,  librarians,  clergymen — 
all  those  very  useful  grown-up  friends — that 
some  of  them  can  give  you  lists  of  books  re- 
lating to  South  America  and  its  nations — to  big 
Brazil,  clever  Chile,  peculiar  Patagonia,  brave 
Bolivia,  and  the  respectable  rest.  You  will 
find  each  subject  amazingly  interesting  if  only 
you  are  a  little  persevering.  Lack  of  interest 
may  come  from  ignorance  only  ;  and  ignorance 
is  curable  in  most  cases. 

Begin,  if  you  choose,  by  finding  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  Venezuela.  All 
"  American  "  boys  and  girls  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  sister  republics  of  South  America, 
with  whom  we  might  well  be  on  better  terms. 
But  the  suggestion  of  these  paragraphs  applies 
as  well  to  any  continent,  nation,  island,  or  peo- 
ple. In  the  encyclopedias  you  will  find  good 
book-lists  suggested  at  the  end  of  many  of 
the  more  important  articles. 
Over  and  over  is  quoted 
from  Bacon's  essay  "  Of  Studies  "  the  words: 
"  Some  Bookcs  are  to  be  Tasted,  Others  to  be 


BACON'S  ADVICE. 


Swallowed,  and  Some  Few  to  be  Chewed  and 
Digested."  But  few  consider  the  advice  of 
the  whole  essay,  which  is  to  apply  by  study 
remedies  for  every  defect  of  the  mind.  Thus 
Bacon  counsels  us  :  "  If  a  man's  wit  be  wander- 
ing, let  him  study  the  mathematicks."  How 
many  boys  in  school  use  their  arithmetic  to 
cure  mind-wandering?  On  the  contrary,  is  n't 
it  the  boy  with  a  restless  mind  who  decides  he 
is  not  "  cut  out  for  a  mathematician  "?  Bacon 
seems  to  think  that  a  boy  can  develop  and 
strengthen  weak  faculties  of  the  mind  just  as 
the  same  boy  can  exercise  his  muscles  and 
become  stronger  for  baseball,  tennis,  football, 
or  rowing.  Possibly  he  is  right,  even  though 
some  young  students  disagree  with  him,  and 
think  each  scholar  should  study  only  what  he 
finds  easy.  And  they  might  quote  Shakspere, 
—  "In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect," 
— without  remembering  that  these  words  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a  servant  afraid  his  master 
may  be  too  serious  a  student. 

SELECT  A  Some    persons    say    that 

SPECIALTY.  Qi,^^  jg  ^  \\\x\t  of  Specialists ; 
that  all  branches  of  knowledge  have  spread  so 
wide  and  borne  so  many  leaves  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  of  us  to  study  more  than  a 
few  twigs.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  Yet  all  may 
take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  tree  of  science, 
and  learn  enough  to  know  where  to  seek  the 
fruits  we  prefer.  But,  at  all  events,  the  advice 
to  know  all  about  some  one  thing  is  wise, 
whether  the  object  be  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
or  to  enjoy  study.  So  young  people  will  finil 
it  an  advantage  to  make  a  choice  among  the  ^ 
smaller  branches,  and  give  a  larger  part  of  their 
spare  time  to  their  choice.  If  your  love  of 
reading  leads  to  history,  choose  a  single  coun- 
try, such  as  Switzerland,  or  a  single  period, 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  in  England  or  the 
supremacy  of  Venice  on  the  sea.     If  you  pre- 
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fer  science, — which  means  "  orderly  knowing," 
— know  all  you  can  of  a  single  subject,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  Tides,  Volcanoes,  the 
Moon,  Beetles,  Magnetism,  or  Weaving.  Do 
not  fear  that  you  will  be  narrowing  your  view ; 
for  any  one  thing  properly  studied  will  teach 
you  something  of  all  things. 

When  you  return  from 
your  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  shore,  by  the  lakes,  or  amid  the 
fields,  looking  tanned  or  ruddy,  rested,  refreshed, 
and  ready  to  run  a  race,  or  like  the  boy  in  the 
country  proverb,  "  Strong  enough  to  butt  a 
bull  off  a  bridge!"  do  not  make  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions which  will  require  the  patience  of  Job, 
the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  en- 
durance of  Napoleon,  and  the  strength  of 
Hercules  to  carry  into  performance,  else  you 
will  have  a  fine  set  of  fragments  amid  which  to 
sit  like  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Set 
yourself  something  well  within  your  powers, 
and  then  do  as  much  more  as  you  wish — for 
good  measure.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  college  student?  "John,"  said  he  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  found  out  how  to  accomplish 
a  lot.  Get  up  at  five,  read  till  seven  on  Greek, 
then  till  eight  on  Latin.  After  breakfast,  ma- 
thematics till  eleven,  logic  till  twelve,  then 
German  till  one" — and  so  he  continued  until 
he  had  covered  about  eighteen  hours  of  hard 
work  during  the  twenty-four.  "  But,  goodness 
me!"  exclaimed  the  anxious  friend,  "you  will 
break  down  under  the  strain !  How  long  have 
you  been  doing  all  this?"  "Commence  to- 
morrow," was  the  reply,  and  his  friend  was 
reassured. 

In  all  your  planning,  allow  for  interruptions 
and  for  waste.     Some  of  your  best  mental  work 
will  be  done  when  you  think  you  are  idle.' 
BOOKS  FOR  THE        In    talking    to    "young 

VERY  YOUNG,  fcadcrs "  it  is  well  to  re- 
member how  great  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  eight-year-old  and  the  sixteen-year-old,  and 
the  readers  of  five  and  six,  too,  have  their  rights. 

An  enormous  amount  of  trash  is  decorated  in 
gaudy  colors  and  dumped  upon  store-counters 
"  for  the  little  ones,"  who  are  of  all  others 
deserving  of  the  best  pictures  and  best  writing. 
The  passing  years  bring  ability  to  choose  for 
yourself,  but  little  boys  and  girls  must  depend 
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upon  their  elders.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
older  brothers  and  sisters  to  do  good.  They 
may  act  as  guides  to  lead  the  tiny  feet  in  paths 
of  pleasantness,  and  to  save  them  from  boggy 
and  briery  patches  in  the  great  Reading  Land. 
You  who  read  this  department  have  sent  many 
lists  for  yourselves.  Won't  you  make  lists  for 
your  juniors?  Let  us  have  some  suggestions 
for  books  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  little  listeners 
whose  literature  must  come  to  them  from  the 
lips  of  kindly  readers.  And  remember  not  to 
waste  your  pen  and  ink  upon  Mother  Goose, 
the  Brothers  Grimm,  Hans  Andersen,  and  the 
Fairy  books  that  every  one  knows.  Let  us  all 
combine  our  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
comers  into  the  great  heritage  of  English  litera- 
ture. To  reward  your  kindness  and  to  make 
the  task  lighter,  St.  Nicholas  will  give  three 
subscriptions  of  one  year  each  for  the  best  list 
of  books  for  readers  or  listeners  under  ten  years. 
Any  reader  of  the  magazine  may  send  in  a  list 
of  from  five  to  ten  books  or  parts  of  books,  and 
the  three  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  most  use- 
ful and  valuable  lists.  Direct  them  to  the 
Books  and  Reading  Department,  St.  Nicho- 
las magazine,  and  let  them  be  received  before 
September  1 5.  Do  not  write  long  essays ; 
the  names  of  the  books,  the  publishers,  the 
prices  if  possible,  and  a  few  remarks  about 
the   books   will   be   enough. 

This  department  may 
seem  rather  serious  in  tone 
this  month  ;  but  vacation  is  over,  and  we  have 
had  a  number  of  amusing  contests  and  com- 
petitions. It  is  time  that  we  took  up  the  more 
important  part  of  our  work — the  consideration 
of  the  good  that  is  to  he  derived  from  the 
printed  pages  of  our  good  friends  the  books. 
There  will  always  be  time  for  the  amusing 
side  of  literature,  but  there  can  be  no  true  rest 
or  recreation  without  work  and  thought  to  give 
it  flavor.     Cowper  says  : 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 

A  mind  quite  v.icant  is  a  mind  distressed. 

TO  OUR  CORRE-  DuRiNG  the  last  few 
SPON DENTS.  months,  while  this  depart- 
ment has  been  given  up  to  the  contests  already 
mentioned,  many  letters  have  accumulated, 
and  now  must  receive  atteniton.  We  will  at- 
tend to  the  most  important  next  month. 


TO    ■WORK    AGAIN. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  age  of  Mr.  Clarence  Edwin  Boolh  Grossmann, 
author  of  the  story  "  Hunting  the  Puma,"  in  the  June 
St.  Nicholas,  was  stated  incorrectly  in  an  editorial 
note  in  the  same  number.     He  is  but  fifteen. 


The  frontispiece  to  the  August  St.  Nicholas  is  from 
a  painting  by  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy,  as  stated  in  the 
table  of  contents ;  the  name  below  the  picture  itself  was 
misspelled  in  the  printing. 


New  Yokk. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  girl  fifteen  years 
old,  and  will  take  you  as  long  as  I  can. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  my  grandmotlier  and  I  went  to 
Gibraltar.  We  went  up  the  Rock  with  an  English  sol- 
dier we  got  at  a  guard-house  just  before  entering  the 
tunnel  which  le.ads  up  the  Rock. 

Here  and  there  were  openings  where  cannon  were 
placed  and  which  let  in  the  light.  We  went  up  and  u|i 
Idl  we  came  to  a  kind  of  a  cave  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  this  cave,  or  room,  Nelson  had  his  last  dinner 
before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  As  this  spot  was  very 
interesting,  we  looked  all  about  the  room  and  out  at  the 
splendid  view.  Then  we  turned  to  go  down  again. 
There  are  a  i;reat  many  tunnels  running  through  the 
Rock  ;   it  would  be  a  dreadful  place  to  gel  lost  in. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  tunnel  and  descended  the  hill 
alongside  the  Rock,  we  saw  an  ape  poking  about  the 
bushes  above  us,  then  it  disappeared  from  view. 

In  Gibraltar  the  people  in  the  stores  are  mostly 
Moorish;  they  try  to  cheat  all  tourists, so,  what  with  the 
bargaining  and  talking,  it  is  often  quite  a  long  w-hile  till 
you  buy  the  thing  you  want.  We  also  saw  Mount  Vesu- 
vius during  our  trip.  It  is  magnificent.  .\  party  of  our 
friends  went  up  and  looked  down  the  crater.  At  night 
we  saw  it  all  glowing,  and  it  rumbled  every  little  while, 
as  if  some  one  were  firing  off  a  cannon  inside. 

At  Genoa  we  visited  the  Campo  Santo.  It  is  a  very 
large  cemetery  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  many  beautiful 
statues. 

I  am  eagerly  waiting  for  the  next  number  of  St.  Nicho- 
las. I  decorated  my  room  with  the  covers,  and  it  looks 
very  nice. 

Hoping  to  see  this  printed, 

I  remain  your  interested  reader, 

Helen  de  Veer. 


the  kerchiefs  the  married  women  wear  a  tightly  fitting 
colored  cap,  tied  behind  with  ribbon  or  braid.  Red  is 
their  favorite  color,  but  they  are  also  fond  of  bright  blues, 
magenta  pinks,  emerald  greens,  and  .all  other  gay  colors. 
The  young  women  and  giils  decorate  themselves  with 
strings  of  large  colored  beatls  hung  round  their  necks, 
and  their  hair,  which  they  wear  in  plaits,  is  tied  with  a 
long  ribbon.  They  cither  go  barefoot  or  wear  long, 
clumsy  boots.  I  ha\'e  a  tittle  rak<',  and  sometimes  I 
went  to  the  fields  and  helped  them.  They  called  me 
Nastenka,  which  means  "little  Netta."  They  are  all 
so  sunburnt  with  being  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  look  so 
nice  with  their  bright  dresses  and  brown  faces.  The 
men  wear  colored  cotton  shirts,  and  trousers  which  they 
tuck  into  their  long  boots.  They  have  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  in  their  eating-room,  but  in  the  afternoon, 
big  round  loaves  of  black  rye  bread,  and  tubs  of  a 
drink  which  is  made  from  the  bread,  called  kvass,  are 
brought  to  the  fields.  The  men  gather  round  one 
tub,  the  women  round  another,  tating  huge  chunks 
of  bread  nnd  one  by  one  drinking  kvass  from  a  big 
ladle  which  does  for  them  all.  They  finish  work  at 
eiglit  o'clock,  and  as  they  come  home  from  the  fields  the 
women  sing  all  kinds  of  village  songs.  They  appreciate 
a  strong  voice  more  than  a  sweet  one,  and  the  one  who 
can  yell  the  loudest  is  called  "a  very  good  singer."  I 
hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  pi  int. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Netta  Pearson. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  lam  living  at  my  grandfather's 
farm,  which  is  near  St.  Petersburg,  for  my  holidays,  or  va- 
cation, as  you  say  in  America.  The  school  tliat  I  go  to  is  a 
Russian  one,  on  the  Nevsky.  It  closed  on  May  21,  and 
does  not  be^in  again  till  September  21.  That  is  four 
months,  which  is  rather  a  long  time,  is  it  not  ?  The  hay- 
making here  has  just  finished.  It  was  over  in  three 
weeks,  as  the  weather  has  been  so  hot  and  dry;  it  gen- 
erally does  not  finish  for  six  weeks.  Every  morning  at 
five  o'clock  the  men  and  women,  about  a  hundred  of 
them  altogether,  went  off  to  their  work,  the  men  with 
scythes  and  the  women  carrying  rakes  over  their  shoul- 
ders. They  made  such  a  pretty  picture  as  they  worked 
in  the  fields!  The  women  wear  loose  cotton  jackets 
and  short  skirts,  with  kerchiefs  on  their  heads.     Under 


Glf.-n  Ridge,  X.  J. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  arrived  home  from  Nova 
Scotia  about  two  weeks  ago.  We  went  on  the  steamer 
"  Halifax  "  and  were  all  sea-sick,  so  we  decided  to  come 
back  by  rail. 

We  had  a  terrible  thunder-shower  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  boat  was  struck  twice  by  lightning. 

We  stopped  at  Halifax  overnight.  In  the  evening 
we  took  a  drive  through  a  park  overlooking  Halifax 
liay,  and  the  sunset  that  night  was  beautiful. 

Built  on  a  glacier  rock  in  the  park  is  an  old  English 
fort  which  the  Indians  used  to  attack.  Halifax  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

There  are  a  great  many  forts  and  barracks  all  around 
the  town,  and  every  place  you  go  you  see  a  soldier  with 
a  little  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  a  little  cane  in  his 
hand.  They  call  them  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  which  I  think, 
is  a  very  goo  1  name.  We  took  a  thirty-two-mile  drive 
to  Hubbard's  Cove,  where  we  st.iyed  for  ten  days.  We 
were  sailing  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

We  then  took  that  long  drive  back  to  Halifax  again, 
and  had  an  .accident  at  the  last.  We  were  coming 
down  a  steep  hill  ami  turning  a  corner  when  one  of  the 
horses  slipped  and  fell,  and  of  course  pulled  the  other 
horse  with  him.  We  were  quite  frightened  for  a  mo- 
ment. We  then  stayed  a  day  in  Halifax.  We  went  in 
an  old  P.arliament  building  and  saw  some  oil-portraits 
of  some  old  English  kings  and  queens. 

From  Halifax  we  went  to  St.  John  and  saw  the  re- 
versible falls,  which  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world.  The 
tide  rises  and  falls  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  at  St.  John. 

We  then  went  right  through  to  Boston.  And  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  we  spent  in  Boston  we  visited  Bos- 
ton Common  nnd  Cambridge  and  saw  Longfellow's  and 
Lowell's  homes. 

We  had  a  delightful  trip.     But  I  must  not  stop  to  tell 
you  any  more, because  my  letter  is  getting  very  long. 
Your  very  interested  reader, 

Marion  Rose  Scheffler. 


ANSWERS  TO    I'UZZLIiS   IN    THE  AUGUST   NUMBER. 


Endless  Chain,  i.  Inch.  2.  Chop.  3.  Opal.  4.  Also  5. 
Sofa.  6.  Fair.  7.  lion.  8.  Only.  9.  Lyre.  10.  Kest.  11.  Stun. 
12.   Undo.     13.   Do%c.     14.   Vein.     15.    Inch. 

Word-square.     1.  Spin.    2.  Pore.    3.  Iris.    4.  Nest 

Novel  Pi'ZZi.e.  Nathaniel  Hawtbome,  I.  Night,  eight.  2. 
Ail,  nil.  3.  Tear.  rear.  4^  Hut,  out.  5.  Aid,  hid.  6.  Naught, 
taught.     7.   Ion.  won.     8.   Ever,  aver.     9.   Lave,  have. 

Riddi-E.     Quest. 

Novel  Zigzag.  Christine  Nilsson.  i.  Chord.  2.  WrisL  3. 
Pasie.     4.  Chain.     5.  Alien.     6.  Gnll.     7.  Essay.     8.  Onion. 

Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic.  Harvest,  i.  Hare.  2.  Al- 
ligator. 3.  Roebuck.  4.  Vultuie.  5.  Elephant  6.  Swan.  7. 
Turtle. 


NuMEKicAL  Enigma. 
Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 

Connected    Squares.     I.     i.     Knead..    2.   Korse.     3.    Erase 

4.  Assam,  s.  Deems.  II.  1.  Tamed.  2.  Alone.  3.  Moist.  4. 
Ensue.  5.  Deter.  III.  i.  Smart.  2.  Meter.  3.  Atone.  4. 
Rends.    5.  Tress.    IV.     i.  Remit.    2.  Erode.    3.  Model.     4.   Ideal. 

5.  Tells.  V.  I.  Heart.  2.  Error.  3.  Arise.  4.  Rosin,  r.  Trend. 
VI.     I.  Stamp.     2.  Tower.     3.   Aware.     4.   Mercy.     5.  Preys. 

Concealed   Ce.stral    Acrostic.    Vacation. 

Diagonal.  Apricots,  i.  Ascended.  2.  Appeared.  3.  Here- 
tics. 4.  Maximian.  5.  Africans.  6.  Oklahoma.  7.  Appetite. 
8.   Furnaces. 


To  OUR  Puzzlers;  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Nu.mbkr  were  received,  before  June  15th,  from  Mary  Parker  —  The  C.  Family  — 
Erlenkotter  and  Co.  —  .M.  McG. —  David  A.  Wasson  —  Florence  and  lulna  — Joe  Carlada  —  Lilian  Sarah  Burt  —  Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard 
—  "  Johnnie  Hear" —  Edith  Williams—  .Muriel  Pigott —  Irene  Hart  — Allil  and  Adi  — Gladys  Burgess  —  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin  —  Stella  B. 
Wcinstciii  —  W'llliam  Slix  Weiss — Ncs-sic  and  Fieddie— Elsie  W.  Dignan — John  W.  Fisher,  Jr. — William  G.  Hollister  —  Eliz;ibcth 
Hamed — Helen  Souther — Eleanor  Cowen — Grace  L.  Craven  —  Agnes  Rutherford — Sara  Lawrence  Kcllugg  —  Alice  Fcllowes  —  Elea- 
nor R.  McCIccs  —  Margaret  Hamilton. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received,  before  June  15th,  from  P.  L.  and  E.  Russell,  2  —  Evelyn  Amy  Reid,  7  — 
Chauncey  S.  De  Witt,  4  —  Alice  and  Helen  Cook.  4  — Orian  Oyer,  3  —  Fredrika  G.  Holdcn,  8  —  Agnes  R.  Lane,  3  —  Margaret  C.  Wilby, 
5  —  .-Vrthur  H.  Lord,  3—  Claudine  Clement,  3 — Rosella  WoodnifT,  8  —  No  name,  Ottawa,  7  —  M.  Macgowan,  i  —  S.  L.  Levcngood,  1  — 
M  Aldridgc,  I  — I).  MacT  Fuller,  1  —  E.  SuIclifTe,  i  E.  Moloney,  i  —  P.  B.  Schnur,  i— N.  H.  Green,  i  —  M.  Abbot,  1  — H.  H. 
Calvin,  I  —  Henrietta  T.,  i — E,  W.  Tucker,  i — J.  Bruce,  1  —  E.  Zurckcr,  i — N.  Weiss,  i  —  A.  Shuck,  1  —  Deane  F.  Ruggles,  6  — 
Amelia  S.  Ferguson,  6  —  WillLam  H.  Murphy,  3. 


DIVIDED   WORDS. 

{Siiver  Budgf,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

Examplk:  T.ike  the  first  syllable  from  a  kind  of  or- 
n.iinent,  and  leave  labor.     .'Vnswer,  Fret-work. 

1.  Take  the  first  syllabic  from  a  reproduction,  and 
leave  a  poetical  comparison. 

2.  Take  the  first  syllabic  from  incapacity,  and  leave 
faculty. 

;?.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  a  glossy  fabric,  and 
leave  not  out. 

4.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  piously,  and  leave  an 
Easter  blossom. 

5.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  a  large  wading-bird, 
and  leave  a  common  little  verb. 

6.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  a  name  given  in  famili- 
arity, and  leave  an  appellation. 

7.  Take  the  first  syllable  from  part  of  a  suit  of  armor, 
and  leave  to  obtain. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  first  syllables  and  the  initials  of  the  second 
syllables  will  each  spell  a  summer  sport. 

OERTRUDK    MARFIF.I.D. 

WORD-SQUARE. 

I.  \  FRAME  for  holding  fuel.  2.  .A  bird  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  famous  poem.  3.  To  ward  off.  4.  Ele- 
gantly concise.     5.  To  pierce.  w.   K.   B. 

LOST  LETTERS. 

I.  Take  the  middle  letter  from  mails,  and  leave  cook- 
ing utensils.  2.  Take  the  central  letter  from  rings,  and 
leave  skips.     3.  Take  the  central  letter  from  faults,  and 


leave  contends.  4.  Take  the  central  letter  from  an  ani- 
mal, and  leave  a  pipe.  5.  Take  the  central  letter  from 
small  perforated  balls,  and  leave  couches.  6.  Take  the 
central  letter  from  a  masculine  name,  and  leave  an  equal. 
7.  Take  the  central  letter  from  an  insect,  .nnd  leave  a 
common  verb.  8.  Take  the  central  letter  from  a  kind 
of  cement,  and  leave  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  central  letters  will  spell   the  name  of  a  noted 
philosopher.  elle.n  siitiien  (League  .Member). 

INSERTIONS. 

Example  :  Insert  a  letter  in  a  fuel,  and  make  a  resi- 
nous substance.     Answer,  co-al,  co-p-al. 

1.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  ma.sculine  name,  and  make  a 
tropical  fruit. 

2.  Insert  a  letter  in  kitchen  utensils,  and   make  tor- 
tures. 

3.  Insert  ajettcr  in  contends,  and  make  crimes. 

4.  Insert  a  letter  in  .single  numbers,  .ind  make  pains. 

5.  Insert  a  letter  in   revolve,  and  make  a  European 
country. 

6.  Insert  a  letter  in  light  conversation,  and  make  to 
defraud. 

7.  Insert  a  letter  in  to  fly,  and  make  pertaining  to  the 
sun. 

8.  Insert  a  letter   in  farming  implements,  and  make 
habitations. 

9.  Insert  a  letter  in  movement,  .md  make  a  means  of 
ascent. 

10.  Insert  a  letter  in  an  ancient  divinity  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  make  relating  to  the  base. 

The   ten   letters   inserted  will   spell  a  name  given  to 
September  29.  c.  D. 
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H-I-rSTRATED    ZIGZAG. 

All  the  words  pictured  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  numbered,  the  zigzag  (beginning 
at  the  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  American  writer  whose  name  is  hinted  at  in  the 
picture. 

DOUBLE   niAGONAI.. 

(Colli  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  Lcigue  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  here  given,  the  diagonal  beginning 
at  the  ujiper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower 
right-h.ind  letter  will  spell  the  name  of  a  month;  the 
diagonal  beginning  with  the  lower  left-hand  letter  and 
ending  with  the  upper  right-hand  letter  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  flower. 

Cross-words:  i.  Astonished.  2.  One  who  slanders. 
J,  Authorized.  4.  An  African  savage.  5.  A  numeral 
adjective.  6.  To  behave  badly.  7.  That  which  cannot 
be  read.  8.  A  board  or  council.  9.  An  explosive  sub- 
stance. I.   lawrason  Rir.GS. 

NOVEL   ACROSTIC. 

iGoU Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

•     3    9  •      ■ 

.11  I 


noun  ;  plural,  parts  of  a  lobster's  head.  7.  .Singular,  a 
measure ;  plural,  a  crystallized  mineral.  8.  Singular, 
merry;   plural,  to  look  at  steadily. 

ROBERT  D.  SHERWOOD  (League  Memberl. 


STAR 

PUZZLE 

I 

4 

*    '.  5 

2 

*        »        -, 

Cross-words:  i.  An  aromatic  drink.  2.  A  puzzle. 
3.  Dust.  4.  A  large  fish  that  is  highly  esteemed  as 
food.  5.  Something  that  rubs  out.  6.  .\  Biblical  char- 
acter inentioned  in  Genesis  46:  II.  7.  Wearing  boots. 
8.   Staring.     9.  To  move  back. 

When  these  words  are  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another  in  the  order  here  given,  the  initials  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  month,  and  my  finals  will  spell  tlic 
name  of  a  bird  often  alluded  to  by  sportsmen;  the  let- 
ters represented  by  the  figures  from  I  to  12  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  brave  young  woman  who,  in  1838,  rescued 
nine  persons  from  a  wreck  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
named  by  the  initial  letters.  MURIEL  DOl'GLAS. 

SINGULAR   AND    PLITRAL. 

E.kample  :  Singular,  a  beverage;  plural,  to  annoy. 
Answer,  Tea,  tease. 

I.  Singular,  an  animal's  foot;  plur.al,  to  hesitate.  2. 
•Singular,  a  period  of  time  ;  plural,  to  bewilder.  3.  Sin- 
gular, to  run  away ;  plural,  annoying  insects.  4.  Sin- 
gular, the  call  of  a  bird  ;  plural,  reason.  5.  Singular, 
an  American  poet ;  plural,  attitude.     6.  Singular,  a  pro- 


From  I  to  2,  an  end ;  from  I  to  3,  fastened  ;  from  2 
to  3,  a  burden ;  from  4  to  5,  to  shower  ;  from  4  to  6, 
uproar;   from  5  to  6,  tidy. 

LORNA  l.NGALLs  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAL. 

{Stiver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
Cross-words:   i.  To  exist  in  abundance.     2.   Equip- 
ment.    3.  A  spice.     4.   A  month.     5.  To  pitch  tents. 
6.   Border. 

When  the  above  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  diagonals  (beginning 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  ending  at  the  lower 
right-hand  corner)  will  spell  a  welcome  season. 

HOWARD  hosmer  (age  10). 

CONCEALED   CENTRAL   ACROSTIC. 

September's  gift  am  I,  although 
You  do  not  mourn  me  when  I  go. 

Cross-words. 

1.  In  San  Francisco  men  should  seek 
To  climb  a  redwood  once  a  week. 

2.  But,  should  they  slip,  I  question  if 
They  wouUl  not  find  their  ankles  stiff. 

3.  In  Fundy's  Bay,  the  tide,  they  say. 
Is  quite  tremendous  every  day; 

4.  And  fishermen  are  seldom  dry 

When  waves  are  more  than  ten  feet  high. 

5.  In  Boston  Common  adverbs  jump 
AntI  frolic  round  the  old  town  pump, 

6.  And  hurl  at  one  another's  toes 
The  adjectives,  their  deadly  foes. 

7.  In  Fredericksburg  the  verbs  and  nouns. 
As  well  as  those  of  neighboring  tow  ns, 

8.  Are  friendly  in  terrific  weather, 
.And  dance  a  hornpipe  then  together. 

9.  In  -Australasia's  ideal  clime 
The  people  take  no  note  of  time; 

10.  \\\  day  their  clocks  go  round  and  round, 
.\nd  yet  the  most  are  never  wound. 

11.  While  near  the  Himalayan  range 

There  's  always  something  new  and  strange. 
ANNA   M.   PRATT. 
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THE   LIGHTHOUSE   AND   THE   WHISTLING-BUOY. 


J!v  Mary  Austin. 


The  sea-sand  drifts  aliout  my  feet  and  whitens  on  the  dunes, 
While,  still  complaining  to  the  sky,  the  rocking  water  croons; 
The  salt,  salt  spray  blows  in  by  day,  by  night  the  breakers  roar; 
The  white  sea-horses  toss  their  manes,  all  trampling  on  the  shore. 

All  hours  I  hear  the  whistling-buoy  across  the  long  tides  cry. 
And  watch  the  smoke  of  steamships  trail  along  the  down-bent  sky, 
And  see  the  fog-bank  mountains  build,  or  doze  and  dream  all  day, 
Or  count  the  sails  of  fisher-boats,  or  watch  the  jjorpoise  play. 

But  night  at  last  steals  down  the  sky,  and  be  it  late  or  soon, 
.\nd  be  the  ocean  inky  black,  or  whitening  to  the  moon, 
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Or  ruffling  to  a  quiet  wind,  or,  storm-lashed,  breaking  high. 
All  night  on  all  its  changing  moods  I  keep  a  watchful  eye. 

And  coastwise  throw  a  steady  beam,  by  which  the  good  ships  steer ; 
And  meanwhile  sounds  the  whistling-buoy  to  bid  them  come  not  near. 
We  have  the  trade  of  states  to  guard,  and  lives  of  sailor-men, 
And  sleep  not  till  the  screaming  gulls  call  up  the  day  again. 

■\nd  when  the  little  fisher-boats  come  beating  up  the  bay, 

We  call  them  in  by  pier  and  port,  or  bid  them  steer  away. 

So  up  and  down  our  coasts  they  ply,  and  fear  its  reefs  no  more 

While  whistling-buoy  and  lighthouse  keep  their  watch  along  the  shore. 


THE    APPLE-TREE. 


By  Harriet  Lewis  Bradley. 
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wall  used  to  be. 


Aunt  Elinor  is  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  I  am 
eleven.  My  name  also  is 
Elinor.  We  both  of  us 
love  the  apple-tree.  Some 
day  I  am  to  have  it  for 
my  own,  with  the  little 
cannon  and  the  rows  of 
currant-bushes  and  the 
bed  of  tall  flowers  against 
the  fence,  where  the  stone 
I  am  to  invite  there  in  blos- 
som-time one  or  two  discouraged  or  disap- 
pointed persons  and  give  them  tea,  and  read 
aloud  about  "  the  blossoms  that  were  never  any- 
thing but  blossoms,"  which  is  a  sermon  written 
by  a  famous  preacher  who  is  a  dear  friend  of 
Aunt  Elinor's.  Aunt  Elinor  tells  it  every  year, 
when  the  apple-tree  is  in  bloom  and  we  are 
having  tea  beneath  the  branches.  She  does 
not  tell  it  quite  the  way  it  is  preached,  and  she 
makes  it  a  good  deal  shorter,  because  the  apple- 
tree  and  I  are  not  the  same  as  a  grown-up  con- 
gregation sitting  in  pews.  The  way  she  tells  it 
sounds  like  this. 

Once  Aunt  Elinor's  friend  looked  out  of  his 


window  and  saw  a  tree  in  bloom,  and  he  said 
to  himself:  "This  is  blossom-time.  It  began 
in  the  South,  and  now  it  has  come  to  my  garden, 
and  it  will  go  on  and  on  until  it  reaches  the 
last  tree  in  the  world,  far  away  up  in  the  North  ; 
and  so  blossom-time  sweeps  over  the  earth  like 
a  great  w'hite,  lovely  wave."  And  then  he 
thought :  "  But  all  the  blo.ssoms  will  not  be 
changed  to  fruit,  and  for  ten  blossoms  on  an 
apple-tree  there  may  be  but  one  apple." 

After  that  he  remembered  how,  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  there  was  a  plum-tree  in  his  father's 
garden,  and  one  spring  it  was  covered  with 
blossoms,  but  in  the  autumn  there  were  only  a 
few  plums,  and  he  was  disappointed  and  said 
God  must  have  changed  his  mind.  When  he 
grew  up  he  knew  better :  he  knew  that  the  way 
it  happened  was  the  best  way  ;  that  it  takes  a 
great  many  blossoms  to  make  May ;  that  if  all 
these  blossoms  became  fruit,  it  would  be  too 
much  for  the  tree  to  bear.  Thinking  abotit 
blossoms  so  much,  he  began  to  think  about 
people :  how  often  they  woke  up  in  the  morning 
with  aspirations  (that  means  something  like 
plans)  as  beautiful  as  the  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
and  hoped  to  do  many  things ;   but  at  night 
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they  found  jierhaps  they  had  done  only  one 
thing,  and  that  not  a  very  important  one,  either, 
and  so  they  felt  discouraged  and  disappointed. 
This  was  wrong.  People  shoidd  remember  that 
the  beautiful  things  they  wish  to  do,  and  try 
to  do,  but  for  some  reason  never  can  do,  are 


"TO    MAKE   THE    ROOMS    LOOK    PUEITV. 

like  the  blossoms.  They  have  helped  to  make 
life  pleasant — to  make  it  resemble  May. 

You  see  now  why  this  sermon  would  be  good 
for  a  discouraged  or  a  disappointed  person  to 
hear,  or  for  an  apple-tree  which  had  been 
obliged  to  see  a  great  many  of  its  blossoms 
scattered  by  the  wind  or  broken  off  to  make 
the  rooms  of  a  house  look  pretty. 

When  I  asked  Aunt  Elinor  how  I  was  to 
know  the  discouraged  and  disappointed,  so  as 
to  invite  the  right  ones, — for  of  course  no  one 
could  go  about  asking  people  if  they  had  that 
the  matter  with  them, — Aunt  Elinor  said  I  was 
to  invite  whomever  I  wished ;  that  all  persons 
had  moments  of  being  discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed ;  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  one  who  would  not  be  cheered  and 


comforted   by  a  cup  of  tea   and   hearing  the 
blossom-time  sermon  read  under  the  apple-tree. 

From  this  I  imagine  that  grown-up  people  do 
not  have  things  always  the  way  they  want  them, 
any  more  than  children  do. 

In  October,  when  the  apples  are  ripe,  we 
carry  little  baskets  of  them  to  different  friends 
of  Aunt  Elinor's,  who  know  the  story  of  the 
tree,  and  out  of  the  windfalls  Aunt  Elinor 
makes  jelly  and  marks  the  glasses  with  two 
dates.  The  tirst,  1786,  is  of  the  year  when  the 
boys  chmbed  the  apple-tree— I  will  explain 
about  that  later;  the  other  date  is  of  the  year 
when  the  jelly  was  made. 

If  I  should  live  to  be  as  old  as  Aunt  Elinor 
I  could  mark  the  jelly  "i  786-1976";  that 
would  be  within  ten  of  two  hundred  years. 
Where  my  German  teacher,  Friiulein  Wedekind, 
lives  when  she  is  at  home,— the  name  of  the 
town  is  Hildesheim,— there  is  a  rose-bush  eight 
hundred  years  old.  Fraulein  Wedekind  says 
our  apple-tree  reminds  her  of  it,  because  it  is  the 
oldest  thing  she  has  seen  growing  in  America. 
She  asked  one  day  if  there  were  any  known 
reason  why  a  New  England  apple-tree,  properly 
cared  for,  should  n't  live  as  long  as  a  German 
rose-bush.  We  were  not  able  to  tell,  but  we 
mean  that  ours  shall  be  properly  cared  for. 

I  see  on  people's  tables  a  great  many  books 
with  pictures  in  them  about  old  gardens.  Aunt 
Elinor's  garden  looks  like  the  most  beautiful 
one  described  in  the  books,  but  it  has  what 
none  of  the  written-about  ones  have,  and  that 
is  the  apple-tree  and  the  little  old  cannon  in 
the  grass  with  the  bird's  nest  just  inside  its 
mouth.  I  often  think  how  surprised  the  can- 
non must  be  every  summer  to  have  a  bird  fly 
out  of  it  instead  of  a  cannon-ball.  The  can- 
non is  two  hundred  years  old.  We  are  quite 
sure  of  this  because  a  date  was  put  on  it  when 
it  was  made;  but  we  know  nothing  about  the 
first  hundred  years  of  its  life,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  even  the  bird  does  which  has  built 
its  nest  within  it,  although  we  think  the  robin 
that  sings  in  the  apple-tree  may  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  apple-tree's  story  than 
we  do. 

We,  for  instance,  only  know  it  as  far  back  as 
the  year  when  the  boys  went  blueberrying  in 
the  sheep  pasture.     That  was  in  1786.     Pos- 
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sibly  some  great-great-grandmother  robin  may 
have  sung  about  the  years  before  to  htile  baby 
robins,  and  they,  when  they  grew  up,  to  other 
little  baby  robins,  until  in  this  way  the  story 
has  come  down  to  the  robins  which  sing  to 
us  now. 

The  last  time  we  had  tea  under  the  apple- 
tree  and  -Aunt  Elinor  told  the  blossom-time 
sermon,  a  robin  sat  on  a  branch,  very  still,  quite 
as  if  he  were  listening.  When  -•Vunt  Elinor 
finished,  he  sang  for  at  least  twenty  minutes 
the  sweetest  song  you  ever  heard.  Then  he 
hop])ed  upon  a  table  and  helped  himself  to  a 
bit  of  seed-cake. 

But  I  must  begin  my  story. 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Aunt  Elinor's  father  was  seven  years  old.  One 
morning  he  told  his  mother  the  older  boys  were 
going  to  the  sheep  pasture,  blueberrying,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  with  them.  At  first  his  mother 
said  no  ;  she  was  afraid  he  would  get  too  tired. 
This  made  him  very  unhappy.  He  was  always 
ver)'  unhappy  if  he  could  n't  do  exactly  what 
the  older  boys  did.  Finally  his  mother  con- 
cluded to  let  him  go.  So  the  big  boys,  and 
the  one  little  boy  who  was  Aunt  Elinor's  father 
when  he  grew  up,  .started  off  together,  each 
with  his  dinner  in  a  pail.  It  really  was  n't 
\ery  far,  but  it  seemed  so  in  those  days,  when 
it  was  all  country,  with  no  streets  and  houses. 


I  go  the  same  distance  several  times  a  day  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  It  takes  me  a  little  le.ss 
than  half  an  hour.  It  probably  took  the  boys 
longer  because  of  stopping  to  play  on  the  way. 
When  they  reached  the  sheep  pasture,  they  sat 
down  on  a  stone  wall  and  ate  what  they  had 
brought.  It  was  still  quite  early,  but  they 
needed  the  pails  to  pick  berries  into ;  besides, 
boys  are  always  hungry.  It  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  pasture.  It  .sloped  to  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  brook  near  by,  and  on  the  slope, 
close  to  the  wall,  an  apple-tree  full  of  apples 
which  would  not  be  ripe  till  October,  and  this 
was  August.  Of  course  the  boys  could  not 
wait  till  October,  so  after  they  had  picked 
their  berries  they  climbed  the  tree  and  each 
boy  ate  an  api)le. 

Aunt  Elinor's  father,  the  smallest  of  the 
boys,  also  climbed  the  tree  and  ate  an  apple, 
but  he  was  careful  not  to  let  any  one  see  how 
very  sour  he  found  it,  and  how  very  hard  it 
was  to  look  as  if  he  enjoyed  it ;  and  all  his 
life  long,  whenever  he  told  the  story,  he  said 
he  could  never  forget  the  taste  of  that  sour 
apple,  and  wondered  why  children  liked  such 
things.     This  was  in  1786. 

Aunt  Elinor  and  I  think  the  tree  must  have 
been  about  ten  years  old,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  large  enough  for  all  those  boys 
to  climb — at  least  this  is  one  reason  we  think 
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SO ;  the  other  is  that  we  want  it  to  have  been 
ten  years  old.  You  see,  in  that  case  its  story 
would  begin  in  the  same  year  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States — a  particularly  nice  age  for  an 
American  apple-tree. 

But  I  tell  you  about  the  tree's  age  just  as  we 
talk  of  it  ourselves.     You  must  form  vour  own 


and  the  City  Hall,  and  the  shops  that  have  n't 
moved. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  town  and  the 
sheep  pasture  and  the  apple-tree  and  the  little 
boy  forty  years  later. 

A  great  many  things  can  happen  in  such  a 
long  time  as  that,  and  a  great  many  things  did. 
The  town  grew  larger  until  it  overtook  the  pas- 


'  GOOD   EVENING,    APPLE- 

TREF,'  HE    said; 

'  THIS    IS    MY 

LITTLE 
DAUGHTER.'  " 


opinion  about  it,  for  we  don't  know  the  exact 
age  of  the  tree.  On  account  of  not  being  quite 
sure,  Aunt  Elinor  marks  the  jelly-glasses  "1786." 
We  should  prefer  to  mark  them  "1776." 

On  the  morning  when  the  boys  went  to  the 
pasture,  the  last  house  in  the  town  was  half  an 
hour  away  from  the  apple-tree.  To-day  the 
place  where  the  last  house  stood  is  in  what  is 
called   "  down-town,"  where  the  post-office  is, 


ture  and  went  a  little  beyond  it.  The  pasture 
changed  into  a  garden  with  rose-trellises  and 
flower-beds  and  box  borders,  and  there  was  a 
fine  new  house  on  the  street  side.  The  apple- 
tree  had  become  a  beautiful  shape  with  low, 
spreading  branches.  The  little  boy  had  become 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  owner  of  the  house 
and  of  the  garden  and  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  evening  after  he  came  to  live  in  his  new 
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Iiouse  he  walked  into  the  garden,  holding  a 
little  girl  by  the  hand.  This  was  my  Aunt 
Klinor.  *  She  says  she  remembers  about  it  quite 
distinctly. 

She  was  seven  years  old.  They  walked 
straight  to  the  apple-tree,  and  her  father,  pulling 
down  one  of  the  branches,  put  the  end  of  it  in 
tlie  little  girl's  hand.  "  Good  evening,  apple- 
tree,"  he  said  ;  "  this  is  my  little  daughter.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  our  meeting  again  in 
such  a  pleasant  way?  1  am  glad  to  have  an 
old  friend  like  you  in  my  garden." 

Then  he  told  the  little  girl  about  the  time 
when  he  went  blueberrying  with  the  older  boys, 
how  the  pasture  looked,  about  the  sheep,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  view  of  the  sea,  which  was 
shut  off  now,  except  here  and  there  between 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
He  told  her,  too,  about  climbing  the  tree  and 
eating  the  apple,  and  how  sour  it  was,  and  that 
he  wondered  why  children  liked  such  things, 
and  how  impossible  it  would  have  seemed  if 
any  one  had  said  to  him  then,  "  Some  day  you 
will  grow  up  and  stand  under  this  same  tree 
wilii  your  own  dear  little  daughter,  and  tlie 
place  will  be  changed  to  a  garden." 

My  Aunt  Elinor  had  heard  the  story  many 
times  before,  but  it  sounded  more  interesting 
than  ever  that  day.  She  thought  it  was  much 
nicer  to  have  a  garden  than  a  pasture,  only  she 
wished  they  could  have  kept  the  brook  and 
some  of  the  sheep. 

The  street  on  which  the  garden  faced  was 
bordered  with  elm-trees,  whose  branches  met 
overhead,  forming  a  bower.  All  the  proces- 
sions passed  along  this  street,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  when  they  were  shown  the 
town,  and  drove  out  with  the  governor  and  the 
mayor  and  other  important  persons. 

In  this  way  many  noted  people  have  seen 
the  apple-tree — even  his  Majesty  the  present 
King  of  England  may  have  seen  it. 

It  was  when  he  was  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
been  visiting  .\merica,  and  late  that  afternoon 
was  to  sail  for  England.  Aunt  Elinor,  who 
had  been  grown  up  for  a  long  time,  was  giving 
a  birthday  party  for  one  of  her  aunts.  She  had 
five  of  them.  They  came  to  the  party  dressed 
in  black  silk,  with  white  lace  ai  the  throat,  and 
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the  two  oldest  ones  wore  caps.  They  were  all 
older  than  si.xty,  except  Aunt  Charlotte,  who 
was  fifty-seven.  It  was  Aunt  Charlotte's  birth- 
day. They  were  very  dear  aunts,  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  their  names  were  -Aunt  .Vngeline, 
Aunt  Patience,  Aunt  Faith,  -Vunt  Ruth,  and 
.\unt  Charlotte,  who  had  been  twice  round  the 
world  with  her  husband  the  sea  captain.  For 
supper,  beside  the  birthday  cake,  there  was 
rich  fruit-cake  and  damson  preserves  and  other 
things.  It  was  October,  and  the  apple-tree 
was  glorious  with  red  apjjles,  shining  in  the 
sun.  The  leaves  of  the  elm-trees  had  turned 
yellow,  which  made  a  golden  bower  for  the 
Pripce  and  the  people  with  him  to  j>ass  under. 

Some  one  had  told  him  about  the  birthday 
party  and  the  five  sisters.  He  smiled  and 
bowed  to  them  in  quite  an  especial  manner  as 
they  stood  together  at  the  open  window.  At 
least  this  is  the  way  it  was  printed  in  the  ne.xt 
morning's  paper ;  and  this  is  what  every  one  be- 
lieved, except  Aunt  Charlotte,  who  always  said, 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned,  that  royal 
people  were  obliged  to  smile  and  bow  so  much, 
thev  did  it  just  the  same  as  breathing,  and  that 
probably,  the  Prince  had  not  given  a  thought 
to  them. 

But  I  think  just  as  the  morning  paper  did. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural,  and 
why  should  not  a  prince  be  perfectly  natural, 
particularly  in  .America? 

Not  long  after  this  something  very  serious 
happened  to  the  apple-tree.  It  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  almost  split  into  two  parts,  and 
a  great  hole  made  in  one  side.  It  is  curious  to 
see  a  tree,  whose  trunk  is  only  a  shell,  doing 
everything  just  as  trees  with  whole  trunks  do. 
It  never  seems  to  mind  at  all  because  of  being 
hollow  inside,  but  is  covered  with  blossoms 
every  May,  and  green  leaves  all  summer,  and 
in  the  autumn  still  bears  the  same  delicious  ap- 
ples, of  a  kind  whose  name  no  one  knows. 
The  only  difference  is,  there  are  not  so  many 
apples  as  there  used  to  be,  but  that  makes  them 
choicer. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the  little  cannon 
which  lies  under  the  apple-tree  in  the  grass, 
with  the  date  "1702"  on  the  side.  When 
.Aunt  Elinor's  father  had  ships  at  sea  the  little 
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cannon  was  used  on  one  of 
tect  his  merchandise  from 
enemies.  When  the  ships 
were  sold,  it  was  kept  as 
a  relic,  and  after  a  while 
brought  to  the  garden  and 
given  a  place  in  the  grass, 
where  a  woodbine  began 
to  twine  around  it ;  and 
then  a  bird  came  and  built 
a  nest  in  it,  and  its  life 
was  full  of  peace — the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
cannon. 

And  so  they  are  there  to- 
gether in  dear  Aunt  Elinor's 


them  to  help  pro- 
pirates   and   other 


garden,— the  old  apple-tree  with  its  hollow 
trunk  and  the  little  old  cannon  covered  with 
woodbine, — and  in  the 
streets  round  about  are  tall, 
drooping  elms,  making  the 
garden  seem,  when  one  is 
in  it,  like  a  lovelv  place  of 
flowers  hidden  in  the  midst 
of  an  elmwood  forest. 
Places  hidden  in  forests  are 
not  always  easy  to  find ; 
but  if  any  one  wishes  to 
make  it  a  visit,  I  shfiuld  be 
glad  to  tell  e.xactly  where 
the  reader  must  go  to  find 
the   apple-tree. 
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There  was  a  little  kitten  once 
Wiio  was  of  dogs  afraid ; 

And  being  by  no  means  a  dunce, 
His  plans  he  boldly  made. 

He  said,  "  It  's  only  on  the  land 

That  dogs  run  after  me, 
So  I  will  buy  a  cat-boat,  and 

I  '11  sail  away  to  sea. 

'Out  there  from  dogs  I  '11  be  secure, 

And  each  night,  ere  I  sleep, 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
A  dog-watch  I  will  keep." 

He  bought  a  cat-boat,  hired  a  crew, 
And  one  fine  summer  day 

Triumphantly  his  flag  he  flew, 
And  gaily  sailed  awav. 


But  in  mid-ocean  one  midnight — 

'T  was  very,  very  dark — 
The  pilot  screamed  in  sudden  fright, 
"I  hear  a  passing  bark!" 
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"Oh,  what  is  that?"  the  kitten  said. 
The  pilot  said,  "  I  fear 
An  ocean  greyhound  's  just  ahead, 
And  drawing  very  near!" 

"Alack!"  the  kitten  cried,  "alack! 
This  is  no  paltry  pup! 
An  ocean  greyhound  's  on  my  track — 
I  may  as  well  give  upl" 
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"SLUSHY,"'    THE    ROUSTABOUT. 


Bv   Howard  E.  Ames,  U.S.N. 


I.v  Ihis,  the  hi'dlflh  of  flu-  "  loiii;-storit's-<-omplcU-iii-oni--iiunthc>;"  a  -u'cll  kiimvii  surgeon  of  the  L'liiteJ 
States  fiiit'v  tells  the  interesting  and  true  story  of  one  of  our  ^^ Jaekies^^ — a  sailor  lad  who,  with  a  very 
itn/rofnising  start,  sneeeeded  in  making  himself  a  eredit  to  the  now  and  to  his  eoiintry. 


In  1875-77,  while  attached  to  the  "  Rich- 
mond," flagship  of  the  South  Pacific  station 
and  afterward  of  the  South  Atlantic,  I  found 
several  boys  among  the  crew.  Not  apprentice 
boys,  such  as  we  have  now,  for  our  apprentice 
system  was  just  being  estabHshed ;  but  in  all 
ships  a  few  boys  were  enlisted  and  considered 
apprentice  boys.  It  is  one  of  these  boys  whose 
story  r  shall  tell  you. 

A  few  davs  after  I  joined  the  ship,  we  were 
sailing  north  from  Callao  to  Panama,  along  the 
coast  of  South  America,  before  the  constant 
but  gentle  gale  that  prevails  on  that  coast  from 
Valparaiso  to  Panama.  The  shore  looked 
brown  and  barren,  but  the  Cordilleras  were 
lovely  in  their  soft  veil  of  blue  haze.  The 
day  was  one  of  those  rare  ones,  so  clear  and 
beautiful,  with  the  sea  and  sky  so  blue  that  we 
were  treated  to  a  view  that  few  enjoy.  The 
snow-capped  tops  of  the  distant  Andes  showed 
themselves  far  above  the  lower  clouds  that  hid 
their  flanks  and  shotiklers,  revealing  only  the 
loftier  peaks  against  a  broad  and  unbroken 
sheet  of  blue  sky.  They  resembled  white,  fleecy 
clouds  flecked  with  gray  and  brown,  rather  than 
mountain-tops.  Had  you  seen  them,  so  high 
above  the  Cordilleras,  you  w-ould  have  taken 
them  for  clouds  instead  of  solid  earth. 

It  was  a  genuine  lazy  day,  so  charming, 
clear,  mild,  and  warm  that  all  hands  were  on 
deck — just  such  a  day  and  such  a  sea  as,  sail- 
ors say,  "  would  make  sailors  of  our  grand- 
mothers, if  they  e.xperienced  such  weatherl" 
The  ship  was  clean,  and  everything  so  bright ; 
our  sails  filled  so  steadily  and  with  such  even 
strain  by  the  gentle  gale  that  not  a  spun-yarn 
started.  What  a  soft,  sweet  song  the  wind  sang 
through  our  rigging!  Even  old  ocean  seemed 
happy,  for  the  little   waves   danced   merrily  in 


the  sun.  Not  a  single  white-capped  grand- 
mother wave  or  white-haired  grandfather  wave 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  grandchildren  wavelets 
were  out  and  having  a  glorious  time.  The 
watch  on  deck  had  almost  nothing  to  do,  and 
the  watch  below  were  all  on  deck.  The  ship's 
crew  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one  half  is  on 
deck  for  four  hours,  and  then  thev  are  off  duty  ; 
so  those  who  are  not  on  duty  are  called  the 
watch  hclotv,  because,  if  they  wish,  they  can 
go  below ;  while  the  watch  on  deck  can  iiccer 
leave  the  deck  unless  ordered  or  by  special 
permission.  Some  v/ere  smoking  or  playing 
checkers,  a  favorite  game  with  Jack ;  others 
were  overhauling  their  clothes-bags  or  ditty- 
boxes,  and  others  sewing,  reading,  or  napping : 
each  suiting  his  individual  fancy,  and  all  happy, 
contented,  and  cheerful. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  forecastle-rail  near 
the  cat-head,  day-dreaming,  watching  the 
white  wedge  of  foam  as  it  curled  back  from 
the  bow  and  shoulders  of  our  good  ship,  listen- 
ing to  the  soft,  sweet  notes  of  ocean's  voice 
made  by  the  little  waves  kissing  our  ship's  bow 
and  then  jumping  back,  falling  over  one  another 
in  their  glee,  while  we  easily  rolled  along,  rising 
and  bowing  to  each  crest  or  hollow  that  crossed 
our  course.  The  soft  swi.sh  of  the  water  had 
lulled  me  into  a  happy,  half-dreamy  state  when 
a  voice  at  my  elbow  roused  me. 

"  Is  that  real  land  'way  up  in  the  sky,  sir?  " 
asked  a  boy  who  stood  by  my  side,  as  he 
nodded  toward  the  peaks. 

"  Oh,  ves,"  I  replied  ;  "  they  are  real  moun- 
tain-tops projecting  above  the  clouds." 

In  a  low,  sad  voice  he  said :  "  I  wish  I  was 
up  there." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  'd  be  happier  and  feel  better." 
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His  remarks  arrested   my  auentiun,  and   I 
looked  at  him.      He  stood  gazing  up  at  the 
peaks  in  the  sky,  with  his  hinds  pres:>ed  against 
his  breast.     My  impression  of  the  boy  was  not 
favorable.      In   fact,   his  shiftless  and   untidy 
appearance  was  so  unusual   on  a 
man-o'-war    that    I    examined 
him    more    carefully.      His 
shoes   were   not    polished, 
but    were  rubbed   and 
washed    bv    the 


"  '  WHV   DO    THKV   CALL   Vou    BV    SfCH    A   NAME  7 

salt  water  until  they  had  a  rusty  color;  in- 
stead of  shoe-lacings,  he  had  them  fastened 
with  rope-yarns ;  his  trousers  were  ill  fitting  and 
dirty,  and  the  back  lacing  was  a  white  string 
instead  of  black  braid  or  silk,  while  buttons 
were  sadly  wanting ;  his  shirt,  in  keeping  with 
his  trousers,  dirty!  The  white  braid  on  cufTs 
and  collar  was  soiled  and  greasy  ;  his  rap  had 
no  gromet  on  it,  and  hung  limp  on  the  side 
of  his  head ;  the  cap  ribbon  was  frayed  and 


soiled  and  the  letters  dimmed  by  grease  and 
dirt ;  his  knife-lanyard  was  a  piece  of  hammock- 
clew.     His  hands  were  dirty  and  his  finger-nails 
black  ;  his  neck  was  not  clean  and  his  hair  was 
long  and  uncombed.     His  like  I  had  never  seen 
before  in  the  navy,  and  I  was  astonished 
and  not  pleased.      His  face  was  not  a 
bad  one  at  all,  but  rather,  a  good  one. 
His  features  were  regular — a  well- 
formed,  broad  forehead,  grayish  blue 
eves,  straight,  full  nose,  well-shaped 
mouth,  with  good  teeth  and  a  good 
chin.    He  was  browned  by  the  sun, 
but    his  complexion   would    have 
been  called  fair  without  the  tan. 
«»>*>'*•"      His  whole  attitude  was  slouchy. 
"  Boy,  what  is  your  name?  "  I 
asked. 

"  My  real  name  is  William  H , 

hut  they  call  me  '  Slushy  '  on  the  ship." 

"  Jack  "  has  a  habit  of  nicknaming 

his  shipmates,  but  this  name  struck  me 

as  one  that  suited  the  bearer  exactly, 

although  a  very  unpleasant  name.     Slush 

is  the  skimmings  from  the  salt  pork  or 

beef  ("salt-horse")  after  it  is  boiled,  and 

it  is  used  to  slush  or  rub  down  the  mast 

or  spars  after  they  have  been  scraped  bright. 

"  Why  do  they  call  you  by  such  a  name?  " 
I  asked. 

He  seemed  to  blush,  and  he  hung  his  head, 
but  did  not  answer. 

"  Billy,"  I  said,  "  you  are  not  very  clean- 
looking.  You  should  have  more  pride  about 
you.  Why  are  you  not  more  tidy?  You  are 
not  a  lazy  boy— are  you?  " 

"  I  know  my  looks  are  against  me,  -sir ;  hut 
I  cannot  help  it.     No  one—" 

"  Here,  Slushy,  clean  out  your  spitkids. 
Shake  a  leg  and  get  out  of  here,  or  I  '11  tow 
you  to  the  mast!"  Old  Nick  Anderson,  our 
chief  boatswain's  mate,— an  old  "shell-back," 
whose  face,  though  rough,  tanned,  and  wrin- 
kled, was  as  kind  and  tender  as  a  woman's, — had 
spoken,  and  stood  glaring  at  Slushy  in  harmless 
severity.  Slushy  slowly  turned  and  slouched 
away. 

'■  Anderson,"  I  asked,  "  who  is  that  boy,  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  Sir,"  as  he  touched   his   cap,  "  Billy  is  a 
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genniwine  roustabout — a  reg'Iar  beach-comber  ; 
must 'a'  been  a  wharf-rat.  No  good, sir, no  good! 
Ought  to  be  put  on  the  beach,  sir.  But  he  's 
a  boy,  sir,  and  we  can't  put  him  ashore  in  a 
foreign  countr)-,  for  he  was  shipped  at  home. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  sir,  Hke  him,  a  dose  of  the 
cat  took  the  turns  out  of  such  youngsters ;  but 
that  's  gone,  sir,  with  the  old  junk." 

"  Do  you  beheve  in  whipping  with  the  cat, 
Nick?"' 

"  Well,  sir,  takin'  it  '  full  and  by '  we  're  bet- 
ter without  it.  I  've  seed  some  good  come 
of  it ;  but  I  've  seed  many  a  good  sailor's  back 
broke  and  the  spirit  all  knocked  out  of  him. 
I  've  knowed  many  a  frigate-bird  turned  into 
a  booby  by  the  cat,  sir.  You  see,  sir,  sailors  is 
like  ships — you  got  to  study  'em.  Some  does 
better  when  they  are  down  by  the  head,  some 
wants  to  be  trimmed  by  the  starn ;  some  's 
good  all  round,  some  sails  better  free.  Why, 
I  knowed  a  ship  that  sailed  better  on  the  port 
tack  than  she  did  on  the  starboard.  It  's  a 
fact,  sir ;  her  lines  wa'n't  the  same  on  both 
sides.  Why  is  men  diiTerent?  You  doctors 
may  kno\v  — I  don't.  I  think  they  're  like 
ships.  Now  there  's  '  Moldy ' ;  he  's  left- 
handed  and  long-sparred,  but  there  ain't  a 
better  topman  in  the  ship,  sir.  An  old  ship- 
mate of  mine  on  the  '  Oneida '  w-as  slew-eyed 
on  the  port  side,  sir,  but  he  had  the  best  eyes 
in  the  ship,  sir:  he  'd  pick  up  land  before  any 
officer  or  man  in  the  ship,  sir.  '  Slew '  was  a 
fine  swimmer,  too,  but  he  got  drownded.  He 
went  aft  with  me  to  look  after  the  steering-gear 
after  we  were  struck  by  the  Englishman,  and 
afore  we  knowed  it  he  was  in  the  water ;  he 
was  drownded.  The  Oneida  wreck  sent  lots 
of  my  chums  to  Daw  Jones,  and  here  I  am. 
It  's  curious  how  things  go.  Well,  I  can't 
make  nothing  out  of  Slushv.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  R ,  gave  him  to  me,  but  I  give 

him  up.  He  ain't  bad,  but  he  's  more  trouble 
than  one  stunsail  boom  in  variable  weather, 
sir,  and  lazier  than  the  doldrums.  He  's  a 
disgrace  to  the  service,  sir — a  disgrace  to  the 
ship!" 

Nick  went  oflF,  muttering  to  himself. 

I  watched  Slushy  at  the  port  head-pump, 
cleaning  the  forecastle  spitkids.  He  would 
pump  a  few  strokes  with  one  hand   and   tlien 


with  the  <ither,  holding  the  free  hand  against 
his  breast ;  and  occasionally  he  gazed  out  va- 
cantly on  the  western  waters.  A  mess-cook 
came  up  to  the  head-pump,  with  slop-bucket 
in  one  hand  and  swabs  in  the  other,  to  wash 
out  his  mess-kettle.  Without  a  word,  he  kicked 
the  spitkid  from  under  the  spout,  shoved  Slushy 
aside,  and  washed  out  his  kettle.  Low  words 
of  remonstrance  were  spoken  by  the  boy,  which 
were  answered  by  the  cook  with  a  swipe  of  the 
dirty  swab  full  in  his  face.  Slushy,  with  a  low 
cry,  started  toward  the  cook,  who  made  an- 
other dab  with  the  swab.  Before  a  blow  had 
passed,  I  quickly  stepped  across  the  forecastle 
and  called  sharply  to  them.  With  indignation 
on  his  face,  Slushy  stepped  back,  said  nothing, 
but  wiped  his  face  with  his  hands  and  then 
wiped  his  hands  on  his  trousers.  I  reprimanded 
the  man  for  his  cowardly,  needless  attack,  and 
threatened  to  report  him  ;  but  as  he  was  a  good 
man  I  let  him  off  with  the  rebuke.  His  e.vcuse 
was  that  Slushy  was  always  in  the  way  and  too 
slow,  and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  finish  his  work. 

Little  sympathy  was  expressed  on  the  faces 
of  the  men  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  the  episode — a  smile,  rather,  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  cook  and  pity  for  me.  Slushy  had 
distributed  his  spitkids  and  gone. 

Afterward  I  occasionally  saw  Slushy,  but 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  I  noticed  him 
lazily  going  aloft,  or  in  hauling  on  a  rope  shirk- 
ing with  one  hand ;  he  never  took  part  in  any 
games,  or  was  seen  with  any  one ;  and  I  saw 
him  eating  his  meals  alone  and  apart  from  his 
messmates — perhaps  he  belonged  to  no  mess. 
Once  I  saw  him  smiling  and  petting  two  guinea- 
pigs  that  belonged  to  Jimmy  Lind,  our  fore- 
mastman.  Jimmy  called  his  pets  "  my  boys," 
and  had  built  them  a  Httle  house  raised  on  legs, 
about  eight  inches  square,  w-ith  a  sleeping-nest 
below  and  a  cage  on  top.  The  "  boys  "  were 
very  tame,  liked  to  be  rubbed  and  scratched, 
and  would  eat  from  the  hand.  Slushy  was 
petting  them,  when  he  was  rudely  driven  of! 
by  Jimmy  Lind. 

"  Let  my  boys  alone,  and  keep  away  from 
them  ;  I  don't  want  them  p'isoned." 

The  poor  bov  slunk  away,  his  smile  fading 
into  the  old  sad  look.  Poor  Slushy!  It  was 
plain  that  he  was  an  outcast — a  roustabout. 
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I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  that  I  spoke  to  Jimmy, 
who  said :  "  Doctor,  he  is  so  dirty  he  '11  p'ison 
my  boys ;  and  them  boys  is  so  partic'lar  they 
don't  like  it — do  you,  boys?"  And  he  patted 
carh. 

In  I'anama  it  was  my  custom  every  morning 
to  take  a  salt-water  plunge  off  the  gangway. 
A  swim  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sharks 
that  infest  the  bay.  I  had  had  my  bath,  was 
dressed  and  standing  on  the  starboard  gang- 
way one  morning,  when  I  noticed  Slushy  on 
a  little  raft  with  the  side-cleaners  and  scrub- 
bers. Our  wooden  ships  are  covered  with  cop- 
per below  the  water-line  to  prevent  the  teredo 
—a  sea-worm — from  boring  into  the  wood; 
also,  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  ship's  bot- 
tom by  the  growth  of  seaweed  and  barnacles, 
especially  in  port,  which  would  seriously  impair 
her  sailing,  owing  to  the  large  mass  that  forms. 
On  a  man-o'-war,  the  copper  above  and  for  a 
short  distance  below  the  water-line  is  scrubbed 
off,  so  that  the  copper  looks  clean  and  bright. 
This  disagreeable  work  is  disliked  by  the  men, 
and  is  generally  done  by  men  who  have  vio- 
lated some  of  the  regulations  of  the  ship  and 
have  been  placed  upon  the  restricted  or  "black" 
list.  I  have  been  on  a  ship  where  there  was 
no  black-list, — a  rare  thing! — and  then  it  is 
done  by  men  detailed  for  tlie  purpose,  and  they 
are  changed  often  so  they  cannot  feel  it  is  a 
punishment.  In  this  case  Slushy  was  among 
the  black-listers ;  I  suppose  he  was  always  a 
black-lister,  but  this  time  I  am  sure  of  it. 

He  was  the  same  listless,  lazy  boy.  He  was 
holding  the  grab-rope  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  was  pressed  against  his  breast.  The  grab- 
rope  is  looped  along  the  side  to  hold  on  to 
when  boats  are  alongside  or  in  case  any  one 
should  fall  overboard.  Slushy  was,  as  usual, 
gazing  at  nothing.  His  absent  manner  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  others,  and  a  silent 
signal  was  soon  passed  among  them.  Sud- 
denly the  catamaran  was  jerked  astern  ;  Slushy, 
off  his  guard,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  over- 
board. Down  he  went  with  a  splash  close  to 
the  side  of  the  ship ;  slowly  he  rose,  shook  the 
salt  water  from  his  shock  of  hair,  blew  it  from 
his  mouth  and  nose,  and  quickly  took  a  stroke 
to  his  greasy  cap,  which  had  been  jerked  be- 
yond him,  put  it  on  his  head,  swam  back  to 


the  catamaran,  and  climbed  up,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  others,  and  resumed  his  place  at  the 
grab-rope. 

I  joined  in  the  laugh,  for  the  water  was 
warm,  and  it  was  a  ludicrous  sight  to  see 
the  wild  gyrations  of  his  arms  and  his  awkard 
efforts  to  keep  his  balance  on  the  raft,  and  the 
sudden,  startled  look  on  his  face.  -All  made  a 
funny  picture.  I  thought  it  a  good  lesson  that 
would  teach  him  practically  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  his  work.  He  saw  me  laugh,  but  said 
nothing;  neither  did  his  face  change;  he  re- 
sumed his  old  position,  the  water  running  and 
dripping  from  him  in  little  streams. 

My  laugh  was  soon  checked  as  I  saw  blood 
trickling  down  his  cheek;  and  when  I  called  to 
him,  telling  him  of  the  fact,  he  wiped  his  temple 
with  his  hand,  and  this  he  cleaned  on  his  wet 
trousers,  but  made  no  comment.  The  blood 
still  running  in  a  tiny  stream  down  his  face  and 
dropping  from  his  chin,  I  calle<i  the  catamaran, 
and  as  they  hauled  to  the  gangway  Slushy 
stooped  down  and  bathed  his  head  with  salt 
water.  The  laughter  had  given  way  to  .serious- 
ness, and  I  thought  his  comrades  looked,  as  I 
felt,  thoroughly  ashamed. 

In  a  few  minutes  Slushy  came  aboard  and 
down  to  tlie  sick-bay,  leaving  a  trail  of  salt 
water  and  blood  jjast  the  crew  on  deck,  who 
were  silent  and  unsympathizing.  He  sat  down, 
looking  paler  in  contrast  with  the  crimson  blood, 
and  his  face  seemed  sadder.  I  thought  that 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  but  none  fell. 
His  mouth  was  firmly  closed,  his  hands  pressed, 
in  the  old  wav,  against  his  breast.  I  cut  away 
the  hair,  and  found  a  jagged  scalp-wound,  nei- 
ther serious  nor  very  deep,  his  head  having 
come  in  contact  with  some  ragged  copper  on 
the  ship's  .side  when  he  fell  overboard.  I  sent 
for  his  bag  of  clothes,  that  he  might  get  a  dry 
suit,  but  before  it  arrived  he  rose  to  leave  the 
sick-bay.  I  told  him  to  sit  down  again,  and  I 
soon  had  him  fi.xed  up  in  good  shape. 

While  I  was  checking  the  flow  of  blood  his 
hands  had  dropjied  from  his  breast,  and  as  he 
held  one  with  the  other,  palms  up,  I  quickly  no- 
ticed them.  They  were  cracked,  swollen,  and 
ready  to  bleed.  A  careful  examination  revealed 
a  skin  disease  which  shows  itself  in  the  palms, 
and   his   were   in  a  bad   condition.      He   said 
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nothing — neither  did  I  for  some  time ;  I  was 
busy  with  my  thoughts,  and  so  mortified  and 
ashamed  that  1  could  not  have  said  anything. 
How    my   heart   went   out    to    the   poor   boy! 


^H 


"down  he.  went  with  a  splash  close  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

How  the  truth  came  to  me,  with  a  rush,  that  he 
was  a  sufferer,  that  he  had  been  suffering  for 
a  long  time  patiently  and  uncomplainingly ; 
how  he  had  been  misjudged,  abused,  cruelly 
treated,  trampled  down  ruthlessly,  I  felt,  to  the 


point  of  despair!  How  clearly  now  I  untler- 
stood  his  shortcomings!  I  knew  why  his 
hands  were  held  against  his  breast ;  why  his 
clothes  were  soiled,  face  and  hands  unwashed, 
shoes  not  blackened 
and  untied  ;  why  he 
had  used  one  hand 
at  a  time,  why  he 
shirked  pulling  a 
rope,  and  went  aloft 
so  slowly ;  why  he 
wiped  his  hands  on 
his  trousers.  He 
could  not  do  other- 
wise. I  felt,  as  all 
medical  men  would 
under  such  circum- 
stances, ashamed. 
My  professional  pride 
was  humbled,  for  I 
should  have  found 
this  out  before  — 
should  have  noticed 
the  constant  attitude 
of  this  poor  boy  and 
sought  out  the  cause 
of  it.  I  should  have 
questioned  him  more 
closely,  and  not  have 
blundered,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  truth. 

I  drew  a  chair  close 
up  in   front  of  him, 
and.  taking  his  unre- 
sisting  liands  in   my 
own,  spoke  as  gently 
as   I   could    to    him. 
His  hot  and  painful 
hands  made  my  face 
burn  with  shame  and 
caused   my  heart  to 
ache  as  did  his  poor 
tortured  hands.     My 
heart       within       me 
warmed    to    him." 
"  Billy,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I   am  sorry  that   I   have   thought  ill  of  you. 
You  will  forget  it,  won't  you  ?     I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  know  of  this  before.     I  thought  you  a 
worthless,  miserable  boy— and  I  was  mistaken. 
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Vou  have  been  ill-treated  and  abused  without 
cause.  No  one  has  been  friendly  to  you,  and 
you  feel  lonely  and  sick.  Cheer  up,  my  lad. 
We  will  get  your  hands  cured,  and  you  can 
make  a  fresh  start  in  the  world." 

Looking  up  at  me,  he  tried  to  speak.  His 
mouth  was  tightly  closed,  and  tears  filled  his 
eyes  and  ran  down  his  cheeks;  his  nostrils 
dilated,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet,  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and,  turning,  threw  both  arms  about 
an  old  oaken  stanchion  that  stood  by,  and, 
witli  bowed  head,  wept  and  sobbed  as 
though  his  very  heart  was  breaking. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  sight, 
and  tears  were  in  my  own 
eyes.  There  he  clung, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
completely  broken  down. 
The  master-at-armsbrought 
m  his  bag,  laid  it  softly  on 
deck,  and  tiptoed  out  of 
the  sick-bay.  The  nurses 
withdrew  at  a  motion  from 
nie,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  Slushy,  who  clung, 
poor  boy,  to  that  stanchion 
as  though  it  were  his  mo- 
ther's arm  he  was  clasp- 
ing. In  his  long,  weary 
life  on  the  ship  he  had 
longed  for  love  and  sym- 
pathy, and  not  a  single 
word  of  kindness  or  en- 
couragement had  he  re- 
ceived. He  yearned  for 
just  what  you  or  I  would, 
were  we  alone  among  a 
crowd,  sick,  discouraged, 
misunderstood,  driven  l)y  rude  push  or  V' 
perhaps  harsh  blows,  looking  for  some 
face,  either  human  or  animal,  to  look  kindly 
at  or  speak  to  us.  .\t  last  he  had  turned 
to  the  dumb  oak  post  and  there  found  com- 
fort. It  stood  firm ;  it  did  not  repel  him  or 
shrink  from  him ;  it  uttered  no  harsh  words  or 
derisive  jeers.  .\  bond  of  sympathy  seemed 
to  e.xist.  I  thought  of  how  the  oak  had  been 
beaten  by  the  local  storms  that  sw-ept  the  forest 
in  which  it  lived ;  how  it  was  happy  with  its 


fellow-companions  in  the  woods,  swaying  its 
leaves  in  the  winds  and  sun.shine, — happy  days! 
— until  it  had  been  torn  from  its  home  and, 
like  Slushy,  become  a  wanderer  on  our  .ship, 
though  filling  a  useful  purpose,  because  guided 
and  fitted  by  careful  hands.  Could  not  Slushy, 
I  thought,  be  made  upright  and  good,  and  fill 
a  useful  purpose  in  life,  and,  perhaps,  sup- 
port some  poor  afflicted  heart  as  his  own  was 
being  supported  by  that  dear  old  post?  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  a  tender  feeling  for  that 
stanchion,  and    I   often   think   of   it   where  it 


"THERE   HE 

CLUNG, 
TREMBI.INr, 
FKO.M    HEAD 
TO   FOOT." 


Stands   to-day  in   the   old   ship,  which   lies  at 
the  navy-yard  in  Philadelphia. 

With  these  thoughts  I  turned  to  Slushy.  He 
had  ceased  crying,  but  an  occasional  deep, 
jerky  sigh  showed  how  his  poor  heart  had  been 
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Stirred.  Calling  one  of  the  nurses,  we  had  a 
dry  suit  put  on  him  in  a  jiffy.  With  warm  fresh 
water,  Castile  soap,  and  a  soft  sponge,  I  soon 
had  his  poor  hands  washed  and  dressed.  While 
doing  this  pleasant  task  I  asked  Billy  why  he 
had  not  come  to  me  about  his  hands.  He  said 
he  had  been  once  to  another  doctor  a  long  time 
before  when  they  were  "  not  so  bad,"  and  they 
had  been  treated  ;  but  that  they  "got  bad  again," 
and  the  men  had  told  him  that  they  needeil 
toughening  by  pulling  on  ropes^ 
that  they  were  only  tender.  He  had 
tried  to  harden  them, but  they  would 
not  harden. 

Every  one  had  "  got  down  on" 
him  ;  he  had  kept  dropping  behind  ; 
he  had  been  punished  so  many  times 
for  so  many  things  that  he  concluded 
it  was  his  own  fault.  "  And,"  he 
said,  "  I  kind  of  gave  up.  I  am 
strong,  sir.  AVhen  my  hands  got 
better,  then  I  'd  work  hard ;  and 
then  they  'd  get  bad  again  and  bust 
open,  and  hurt  so  that  I  could  n't 
hold  or  pull  nothing.  And  the  salt 
water  makes  'em  sting  so.  I  can't 
sew  with  them,  and  I  could  n't  even 
black  my  shoes.  I  paid  to  have  my 
hammock  washed,  but  the  feller  did 
not  do  it  so  it  would  pass  inspec- 
tion. And  at  last  they  all  gave 
me  up,  sir.  I  kept  hoping  they  'd 
get  better  so  I  could  make  a  new 
start,  and  I  was  then  going  to  ask 
to  be  transferred  to  the  '  Omaha ' 
or  '  Onward.'  If  you  will  get  'em 
well  and  get  me  transferred,  I  '11 
try  again,  sir,"  the  boy  assured  me. 

I  was  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with 
Billy — for  he  was  to  be  known  as  Billy  here- 
after, and,  to  help  etifect  this  change  of  name,  I 
immediately  ordered  the  men  connected  with 
the  medical  department  not  to  use  the  name 
Slushy,  appealing  to  their  sense  of  justice.  They 
all  promised,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  faithfully 
kept  their  words. 

We  now  come  to  a  pleasant  period  in  Billy's 
life.  The  change  that  took  place  was  wonder- 
ful. For  a  time  his  hands  were  under  treat- 
ment  and   he   was   not   allowed  to  use  them. 
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He  liad  been  given  a  warm  bath,  and  his  face 
was  bright  and  clean  and  his  hair  nicely  cut. 
New,  broad  tape  laces  replaced  the  rope  yarn  ; 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  was  made  by  ojie  of  the 
men,  and  his  old  clothes  washed  ;  his  shoes  were 
polished  by  one  of  the  nurses  ;  and  a  smart  new 
cap  with  well-fitting  gromet  and  new  ribbon, 
having  an  American  flag  at  each  end  of  the 
woven  gilt  letters  "  U.S.S.  Richmond,"  with  a 
neat  bow  at  the  side,  took  the  place  of  his  old 
greasy  cap.  How  well  he  looked! 
The  pained,  set  look  was  gone  from 
his  face,  and  he  no  longer  kept  his 
hands  pressed  against  his  chest 
when  on  deck.  I  had  him,  by  re- 
quest, made  a  messenger  boy,  and 
he  acted  so  promptly  that  he  was 
soon  noticed  by  the  officers  and 
spoken  to  more  kindly.  The  men 
were  not  long  in  learning  the  cause 
of  his  previous  miserable  appear- 
ance, and  feeling  their  condemna- 
tions of  the  boy  unjust,  quickly 
changed  them,  like  true  sailors,  to 
sympathy  ;  their  regret  of  their  harsh 
judgment  was  apparent  by  their 
actions    toward    Billy. 

And  here  let  me  tell  you  that, 
both  in  the  navy  and  merchant  ser- 
vice, sailors  are  a  misunderstood 
and  misjudged  set  of  men — why, 
is  hard  to  define.  But  this  feeling  I 
have  noticed  giving  way  to  a  better. 
As  a  class,  the  men  who  go  to  sea 
are  the  noblest,  most  generous, 
svmpathetic,  and  friendly  in  the 
world.  I  have  studied  them  every- 
where, afloat  and  ashore,  and  I 
love  their  courage,  charity,  gentleness,  and  pa- 
tience. The  common  saying  "a  rough  sailor" 
is  unjust — despite  their  prematurely  wrinkled 
and  weather-beaten  faces,  their  strong,  hard, 
stained,  and  scarred  hands,  and  their  ungraceful 
gait  on  shore.  Their  trusting  nature  and  lib- 
erahty  have  made  them  the  prey  of  the  unscru- 
pulous and  ever-ready  victims  of  the  vicious. 
This  simplicity  and  confiding  nature  lead  them 
to  believe  others  as  honest  as  themselves. 

Many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  confiding  and 
honest  Jack  come  home  from  a  cruise  with  his 
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three  years'  earnings  in  his  pocket — proud  of 
his  country,  his  flag,  and  his  sliip,  dressed  in 
his  best  mustering-suit,  clean  from  truck  to 
keel,  or  rather  from  head  to  foot,  happy  and 
|)roud  to  visit  his  native  land  once  more,  bid 
good-by  to  his  shipmates,  and  leave — and 
appear  in  three  days  at  the  receiving-ship 
for  reenlistment!  But  how  sadly  changed  I 
Bruised,  besotted  with  drink,  soiled  with  the 
dirt  of  streets,  stripped  of  money,  ashamed  and 
crushe(l.  Sadly  he  tells  the  ('/(/story:  "Was 
drugged  by  some  land-sharks,  sir,  robbed, 
beaten,  and  turned  into  the  street.  Was  run 
in  by  the  law,  sir,  for  fighting,  sir;  but  I 
don't  remember  it,  sir."  Is  he  turned  away 
by  us  with  harsh  words?  No;  he  is  sure  to 
find  an  officer  or  man  who  knows  him  and 
his  good  qualities,  and,  also,  /i/'s  wi^akiit-sst's. 
So  he  is  treated  kindly  by  his  shipmates,  so- 
bered, cleaned,  fed,  and  shipped  for  another 
cruise. 

We  know  him,  but  not  as  vou  see  him — a 
miserable,  rough  sea-dog  with  bloated  face  and 
bleared  eyes,  avoided  by  the  landsmen,  shunned 
by  gentlefolks,  the  terror  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, neglected  by  the  law.  In  the  jiolice- 
court  the  judge  only  sees  a  degraded  sailor; 
and  poor  Jack,  with  his  throbbing  brain  and 
befogged  memory,  feeling  a.shamed  because 
he  can  recall  nothing,  stands  mute.  Even 
though  the  evidence  against  him  is  false,  he 
cannot  prove  his  innocence.  Overwhelmed 
with  the  false  charges  and  the  unfriendly  fares, 
and  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  judge,  he  pleads 
guilty  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  go,  promising 
to  ship  at  once  and  not  again  to  mar  the 
city  with  his  presence.  And,  so,  l)ack  to  his 
sailor  friends.  We  have  seen  him  in  storm  and 
in  calm,  at  the  helm  or  engine  or  furnace  or 
brace,  on  a  stormy  night  when  his  coolness 
and  attention  were  at  their  greatest  strain,  and 
where  a  false  step,  a  shrinking  or  neglect  of  duty, 
would  mean  destruction  to  the  ship  and  crew ; 
when  to  let  go  a  brace  would  hurl  his  ship- 
mates aloft  into  the  sea ;  when  to  forsake  his 
trying  work  at  the  furnace  would  drive  the  ship 
to  destruction.  Then  it  is  you  see  these  men 
of  the  sea  uncomplainingly  facing  danger, 
working  cheerfully  and  willingly.  The  officers 
know  them,  and  witli  encouraging  words  cheer 
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them.  This  close  contact  makes  us  love  our 
sailor-man.  At  the  first  call  of  distress  his 
money-bag  is  opened  and  the  largest  coin  is 
sought  after  and  given,  be  it  gold  or  silver. 
When  a  wounded  or  sick  shipmate  reijuires 
nursing,  his  rough  hands  are  as  gentle  as  those 
of  a  woman  ;  they  are  as  deft,  too,  when  he 
makes  his  clothes  or  embroiders  the  embellish- 
ments on  his  mustering-suit.  Were  he  known 
as  well  ashore  as  he  is  afloat,  you  would  take 
more  interest  in  and  feel  kiniilier  and  more  for- 
l)earing  toward  our  seafaring  men,  both  in  the 
navy  and  merchant  service. 

Soon  Billy's  hands  were  nicely  healed,  and, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  duty,  I  tried  to 
think  of  some  work  less  severe  for  his  hands 
than  that  of  the  deck.  Happily,  he  solved  my 
trouble  by  asking  if  I  would  retjuest  to  have 
him  assigned  as  a  lamp-trimmer.  This  was  just 
the  thing.  The  oil  would  be  good  for  his  hands, 
and  I  learned  that  the  trimmers  did  not  like  the 
billet.  The  position  being  easily  obtained,  liilly 
took  charge,  and  was  stationed  ne.vt  the  dis- 
pensary in  the  dark  and  not  very  large  lamp- 
room.  How  he  scrubbed  and  fixed  things  in 
shape !  And  it  was  soon  noticed  that  the  stand- 
ing lights,  as  well  as  all  the  lamps  and  lanterns 
in  the  ship,  were  bright,  clean,  and  well  trimmed, 
seldom  smoked,  and  gave  their  full  caj)acity  of 
light.  I  noticed  that  Billy  was  always  in  the 
lamp-room  during  the  day,  and  seldom  seen  on 
deck  even  in  the  evening.  I  supposed  he  was 
reading  when  not  at  work.  One  day  I  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  saw  him  busy  with  slate  and 
pencil — so  busy  that  he  did  not  notice  me.  He 
started,  with  a  salute  and  smile,  when  I  in- 
quired what  he  was  doing. 

"  Trying  to  study  algebra,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"Algebra,  Billy?  Algebra!  Have  you  ever 
.studied  it?" 

"  No,  sir;  but  I  thought  I  would  try  to  work 
it  out."  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether 
he  had  studied  arithmetic,  he  said:  "I  have 
just  finished  it,  sir." 

"Just  finished?  Who  has  been  teaching 
you?  " 

"  No  one,  sir ;  T  worked  it  out  myself  all 
the  way  from  long  division." 

An  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  Billy 
had   gone   through   the  whole  arithmetic,  and 
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knew  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  was  greatly  as- 
tonished and  interested,  for  it  is  unusual  to  find 
a  boy  showing  so  much  determination.  And 
he  was  studying  algebra  unaided!  He  gladly 
accepted  my  oiTer  to  help  him,  and  made  rapid 
progress.  Very  soon  I  discovered  Billy's  de- 
ficiency in  conimon  branches.  His  education 
was  very  meager,  as  he  had  attended  school 
only  a  short  time. 

Here  was  a  sailor-boy  knowing  the  points  of 
the  compass,  the  names  of  many  ports,  and  that 
he  was  in  South  .\merica,  who  yet  did  not  know 
whether  we  were  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemi- 
sphere, or  whether  the  countries  we  visited  were 
republics,  kingdoms,  or  empires.  His  know- 
ledge of  our  own  country — its  history,  its  extent, 
its  government,  everything  that  our  boys  should 
know — was  nearly  as  poor.  He  was  honest  in 
acknowledging  his  ignorance,  and  anxious  to 
learn.  Every  evening,  after  I  had  purchased 
some  books  for  him,  when  it  did  not  conflict 
with  my  duty,  I  would  hear  him  recite  lessons 
in  geography,  history,  and  algebra.  Besides,  I 
had  him  read  aloud  to  me  in  the  dispensary  his 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  and  gave  him  a  copy- 
book, in  which  I  had  him  copy  a  certain  amount 
from  some  good  book.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  progressed  was  really  wonderful,  and 
he  would  go  beyond  the  lessons  I  set  him. 
Being  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  he  asked 
very  sensible  ones.  All  this  study  was  done 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  and  done 
cheerfully  and  quickly.  He  never  halted  a 
moment,  but  went  at  his  work  with  such  a  will 
and  in  so  systematic  a  way  that  he  had  a 
good  amount  of  time  which  he  devoted  to 
study. 

During  an  outbreak  of  fever  on  the  ship, 
when  our  captain  and  many  officers— our  fleet 
surgeon  among  them— were  ill,  our  apothecary 
court-martialed,  and  I  suff^ering  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  though  obliged  to  be  about,  Billy  proved 
of  valuable  assistance  to  me.  He  saw  the 
condition  of  things,  and  asked  if  he  might  help 
me.  I  accepted  his  services,  and.  perched  on 
a  stool  beside  the  scales,  I  would  indicate  the 
bottle  I  required,  and  Billy  would  bring  it  to 
me.  He  would  ask  the  meanings  of  the  abbrevi- 
ations on  the  labels,  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  soon 
told  me  he  knew  every  article  in  the  dispensary. 
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I  allowed  him  to  rub  up  the  medicines  and  help 
make  pills,  taught  him  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures used,  and  let  him  try  weighing  and  com- 
pounding the  medicines,  which  he  did,  in  a 
short  time,  accurately  and  quicklv.  He  showed 
the  same  active  mind  in  lessons  in  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  he  learned  more  in  six  weeks  than  others 
would  learn  in  the  same  number  of  months. 
With  the  sick  he  showed  his  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness, and  he  was  ever  ready.  Finally  I  allowed 
him  to  give  the  medicines,  and  in  this  duty  he 
was  also  prompt  and  methodical. 

"  Billy,  I  fear  you  have  too  much  to  do,"  I 
said  to  him  one  day. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  am  learning  so 
much  every  day,  and  am  happier  now  than  I 
have  been  for  years.  I  know  so  little  that  I 
wish  there  was  more  time  in  the  day,  it  goes 
away  so  fast." 

Among  the  fever-stricken  was  the  man  who 
had  hit  Billy  with  the  dirty  swab,  and  Billy 
treated  him  with  the  same  consideration  and 
kindness  that  he  showed  others.  That  he  re- 
membered (and  he  must  have  remembered)  the 
assault  and  insult  he  never  showed.  The  man 
confessed  to  me  his  regrets  at  liis  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Billy,  saying,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
do,  sir."  I  told  him  to  speak  like  a  man  to 
Billy  and  to  apologize.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
he  had  done  so,  for  it  made  Billy  so  happy  ;  his 
face  showed  it,  though  he  never  mentioned  it. 

While  back  again  in  Callao,  Billy  kept  at  his 
books.  He  read  Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Peru" 
with  great  advantage,  tracing  out  all  the  marches 
with  atlas  before  him. 

What  a  new  interest  this  country  had  for  him 
now!  I  saw  that  his  trips  ashore  were  always 
a  delight  to  him.  He  visited  Lima,  saw  the  old 
chapel  Pizarro  built,  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
old  palaces  that  were  built  by  the  old  governor- 
generals  when  Spain  ruled  the  country  long 
before  Peru  became  a  republic.  With  interest 
he  examined  the  ancient  pottery,  and  ruins  of 
the  old  Incas,  about  which  he  talked  earnestly 
and  intelligently.  Also  he  read  about  the 
conquest  of  Chile ;  the  wonderful  march  of 
Valdivia  after  that  soldier  left  Pizarro  and 
started  across  the  Desert  of  Atacama.  He  read 
the  history  of  the  west  coast,  of  its  people  and 
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its  products.  On  my  little  walks  for  recreation  a  task.  On  one  of  these  walks  at  Coquimbo, 
on  shore  he  would  plead  to  go  with  me,  and  I  Chile,  I  saw  some  pretty  sea-flowers  that  grew 
can  recall  his  delight  at  my  commonplace  re-    in  the  sand  in  a  little  pool  among  the  rocks. 


J 


'•vol'    DO    NOT    KliMEMBliR    ME,    MK.  <-^i:-t.    iAUt    ^0^<j.) 


marks  about  the  peculiar  condition  ot  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  coast.  It  was  no  longer  a 
mystery  to  him  why  no  rain  fell  in  Peru,  or  why 
it  rained  so  much  in  the  south.  His  appetite 
for  knowledge  grew,  and  the  study  of  Maury's 
Physical  Geography  was  a  pleasure  rather  than 


He  was  delighted  when  I  asked  him  to  pluck 
them  for  me,  and  he  was  about  to  reach  for 
them  when  I  checked  him  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  beautiful  colors  of  salmon  and  pink,  for 
they  looked  like  the  bright  corollas  of  some  wild 
flower.     I  then  told  him  to  pull  them.     How 
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surprised  he  looked  when  his  first  t<_)uch  made 
them  withdraw  under  the  sandl  and  he  was  so 
pleased  to  find  they  were  sea-anemones — ani- 
mals instead  of  vegetables.  So  jt  was  with 
everything :  the  hermit-crab,  the  various  shells, 
the  differences  in  the  color  of  lizards — why 
they  were  bright  and  beautiful  in  Panama  and 
so  dull-colored  in  Peru.  These  little  points 
made  him  observant,  and  he  asked  questions 
about  things  that  the  ordinary  boy,  or  even 
man,  would  pass  unnoticed. 

We  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America.  We  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Penas,  and  going  through  the  inner  channel, 
ran  down  through  Smith  Channel  and  English 
Reach  into  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a  route  sel- 
dom taken  by  any  but  men-o'-war,  though  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting.  The 
ship  in  twenty  minutes  ran  from  a  raging  gale 
in  the  gulf,  with  close-reefed  topsails,  into  a 
narrow  passage  as  smooth  as  a  river,  steaming 
between  shores  that  were  wild  and  dangerous 
and  only  to  be  navigated  during  the  day.  We 
had  to  anchor  before  night,  often  long  before, 
and  would  not  get  under  way  at  times  until 
late  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  tide,  as  it  was  not  always  advisable  to 
steam  at  any  stage  of  the  water. 

When  the  anchor  was  dropped  I  would  go 
ashore,  if  possible,  and  Billy  with  me.  Wading 
knee-deep  through  the  moss,  the  perfect  wild- 
ness  of  the  place,  together  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  standing  on  land  that  probablv  no 
civilized  man  had  trod,  gave  to  these  little  trips 
a  relish  such  as  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  experience  it.  A  particularly  pic- 
turesque place.  Island  Harbor,  greatly  pleased 
him.  We  ran  straight  for  a  solid  cliff  of  rock, 
no  opening  seeming  to  exist ;  but  soon  a  small 
streak  of  water  showed  itself,  into  which  we 
passed  behind  a  rocky  island  into  a  little  cove 
with  a  thundering  cataract  at  its  head  and  lofty 
peaks  of  bare  rock  on  three  sides  that  seemed 
ready  to  topple  over  and  crush  us.  .\notlier 
beautiful  harbor  was  on  Desolation  Island. 
.•\fter  steaming  up  a  canal  about  a  mile  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  little  circular  liay,  with 
bare  rocks  and  high  cliffs  all  about  us.  And 
here  we  had  such  a  treat  of  the  mussels  that 
abound  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan !     Thev  were 


gathered  by  the  men  into  barrels,  and  a  jet  of 
steam  turned  on  them ;  thus  steamed,  they 
proved  fine  eating,  and  were  enjoved  l)v  officers 
and  men.  The  curious  fowl  called  "side-wheel" 
ducks  interested  us  much.  Their  wings  are  too 
small  to  enable  them  to  fly,  so  the  ducks  use  them 
very  successfully  in  propelling  themselves  over 
the  water,  making  such  a  churning  noise  and 
leaving  such  a  wake  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
likened  to  a  side-wheel  steamer. 

The  scenery  of  this  inland  passage  was  curi- 
ous and  varied.  With  a  sweep  of  the  eye  one 
could  see  a  fierce  snow-storm,  with  driving  gale  ; 
a  heavy  rain-storm,  with  dark  masses  of  heavy 
clouds  ;  beautiful  sunshine,  with  everything  clear 
and  bright.  The  mountains  were  topjied  with 
snow,  their  flanks  bare  and  brown,  while  the 
base  was  fringed  with  a  beautiful  deep   green. 

These  all  interested  Billy,  and  his  expres- 
sions of  delight  in  them  interested  me.  He  ob- 
served everything,  and  was  constantly  making 
notes,  and  asking  where  he  could  find  books 
that  treated  upon  the  various  things  that  at- 
tracted his  attention.  When  we  found  a  de- 
serted Fuegian  hut,  he  carefully  examined  it. 
and  watched  the  shores  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
others,  even  at  a  distance.  How  delighted  he 
was  when  later  he  saw  a  Fuegian  Indian  girl, 
a  temporary  prisoner,  held  by  the  governor  of 
Sandy  Point  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  some 
slight  education  before  returning  her  to  her 
tribe ;  how  interested  in  the  groups  of  penguins 
on  the  low  sandy  islands  which  we  passed  in  the 
straits,  the  herds  of  seals  on  the  shore  or  sport- 
ing in  the  water!  All  were  looked  upon  in  a 
new  light  and  with  an  intelligent  interest.  At 
one  of  the  islands  where  we  anchored  we  saw 
several  graves  of  sailors  who  had  died  and  were 
buried  away  off  from  their  native  land  on  these 
desolate  shores.  Billy  reverently  took  off  his 
cap  as  he  walked  around  among  them,  and  I 
thought  he  assumed  his  old  sad  look  as  he 
stood  quietly  lost  in  thought,  his  hands  drawn 
up  the  same  as  when  I  first  saw  him.  After 
standing  for  some  time,  in  a  sad  and  sympathe- 
tic tone  he  said  :  "  Poor  fellows!  Who  knows 
but  that  they  were  good,  honest  sailors?  They 
must  have  been,  for  their  shipmates  buried  them 
nicely.  It  is  very  quiet  and  lonesome  here,  and 
it  seems  like  a  good  place  to  bury  sailors,  here 
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on  the  wild  shores  of  the  strait,  for  Magellan, 
the  man  that  discovered  it,  was  a  sailor,  and 
he  died  far  away  from  home,  as  these  men  did, 
and  was  buried  on  the  Philiijpine  Islands." 

At  another  place  we  foimd  an  abandoned 
miner's-cradle,  which  showed  that  a  search  for 
gold  had  been  made  even  in  this  desolate  place. 
No  name  or  mark  of  encampment  was  to  be 
foimd,  but  there  was  the  proof  that  the  gold- 
hunter  had  been  here,  for  the  cradle  was  the 
work  of  civilized  hands.  We  stopped  for  a 
few  days  at  I'untas  Arenas  (Sandy  Point),  a 
penal  colony  belonging  to  Chile,  and  which  is 
the  most  southerly  settlement  in  the  world. 
The  place  is  bleak  and  dreary,  but  may  be- 
come important,  as  coal  is  found  near  by,  and 
coal  is  a  valuable  product  at  that  pKice. 

Before  long  we  ran  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  made  a  good  voyage  to  Montevideo, 
where  I  was  ordered  to  another  vessel  for  tem- 
porary duty.  1  was  sorry  to  leave  Billy,  but 
found  him  much  improved  in  looks  and  intelli- 
gence when  I  returned  three  months  later. 
He  had  continued  his  studies  alone  and  made 
great  improvement,  .\gain  I  was  separated 
from  him  at  Rio,  when  the  Richmond  was 
ordered  home.  At  parting  he  promised  to  act 
on  my  advice  to  be  true  to  himself  and  just  to 
others ;  and  as  the  Richmond  passed  us  with  her 
homeward-bound  pennant  floating  far  astern, 
the  band  playing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  I 
saw  Billy  standing  on  the  forecastle  at  the  same 
place  where  I  had  first  noticed  him.  He 
waved  his  cap  to  me,  and  so  we  parted. 

About  nine  years  after  I  bade  good-by  to 
Billy,  I  was  leaving  my  office  at  the  New  York 
Navy-yard  one  day,  and  as  I  stepped  out  from 
the  passage  a  gentleman  passed  in.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  apothecary  called  after  me,  saying, 
"  Some  one  wishes  to  see  you." 

I  returned  to  the  office,  and  found  a  gentle- 
man, handsomely  dressed,  tall  and  well  built, 
with  brown  hair  and  bluish  gray  eyes,  and  a 
Vandyke  beard  adding  greatly  to  his  appear- 


ance. He  came  toward  me  with  right  hand 
extended,  while  in  his  other  he  held  his  cane 
and  silk  hat.  He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
but  in  reply  to  my  greeting  he  said,  "You  do 
not  remember  me,  sir?  " 

I  had  to  acknowledge  that  I  could  not  recall 
him,  but  remarked  that  there  was  something 
familiar  about  his  face. 

"  Doctor,  do  you  not  remember  that  poor 
miserable  boy,  the  roustabout,  that  was  on 
board  the  Richmond  with  you?"  he  asked  in 
a  deep,  manly  voice. 

'■  Why,  Billy,  is  it  you?  "  And  I  shook  him 
again  by  the  hand.  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
wanted  to  know  all  about  him.  In  our  chat 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  true  to  himself ; 
had  saved  his  money  on  the  cruise,  gone  to 
school,  studied  engineering,  and  graduated 
from  college,  and  stood  before  me  a  civil  en- 
gineer— and  a  good  one,  too,  as  I  afterward 
learned.  He  had  had  a  struggle,  but  had  never 
given  up,  and  never  ceased  his  studies.  He 
had  helped  in  a  survey  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  done  good  engineering  work  in 
several  ports  of  the  South,  and  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Pennsylvania  to  undertake  another 
important  work.  With  pride  he  showed  me  a 
beautiful  watch,  suitably  engraved,  that  had 
been  given  him  by  his  subordinates  "  as  a  slight 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  skill  and  kind- 
ness, justness  and  genero.sity,"  as  the  inscrip- 
tion showed.     Billy  had  been  true  to  himself! 

Before  leaving  he  told  me  that  old  Nick  .\n- 
derson  was  dead,  and  he  paid  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  faithful  old  sailor.  He  also  said:  "I 
have  given  up  the  sea,  but  my  heart  is  always 
warm  for  the  men  who  '  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.'  I  love  the  sea,  for  although  it  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  saddest  days  of  ray  life,  it 
was  also  the  beginning  of  my  new  life." 

.\gain  thanking  me  for  my  kindness,  he 
warmly  shook  my  hand  and  bade  me  good-by. 

I  have  not  seen  him  since  that  meeting,  but 
I  believe  that  Billy  is  still  true  to  himself,  and 
to  all  whom  he  meets  in  the  world. 
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By  Margaret  Johnson 


Young  Atticus  was  born  in  (Ireece, 
That  favored  land,  in  times  of  peace, 

Which  many  a  genius  nourished ; 
And  round  him  poets  sang  their  lays, 
And  sculptors  carved,  to  earn  their  bays, 
And  in  a  thousand  ancient  ways 

The  fine  arts  ijreatlv  flourished. 


And  then  he  had.  his  steps  to  dog 
And  his  reluctant  brain  to  jog, 
A  very  learned  pedagogue- 
Pray  do  you  know  what  t/iiit  is? 

He  had  a  master  wise  at  school 
Who  followed  Solon's  everv  rule, 


Young  Atticus,  liis  parents'  pride, 
With  every  luxury  was  supplied  ; 

Tliey  hoped  to  see  him  famous, 
Like  Solon  or  like  Socrates, 
Like  Phidias  or  Demosthenes, 

Or  others  they  could  name  us. 

He  had  a  nurse  till  he  was  grown, 
A  little  chamber  all  his  own, 
With  many  a  toy  upon  the  shelves 
Such  as  we  'd  like  to  have  ourselves. 

If  our  mamas  would  let  us! 
And  he  was  classically  fed 
On  figs  and  dates  and  barley  bread 

And  honey  of  Hymettus. 

He  had  a  (////(W,  — that  's  a  gown,— 
A  pair  of  sandals  small  and  brown — 
Queer  clothes  were  these  of  Atty's! 
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And  bound  each  scholar  who  resigned 

Into  his  care  an  infant  mind, 
With  Wisdom's 
firmest     fet- 
ters; 

And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  of 
these 

Remarkable  ad- 
vantages. 


He  was— the  truth  I  grieve 

to  speak ! — 
He    was    a    stupid    little 

Greek ; 
He  could  not  learn  his 

letters! 


In  vain  his  pedagogue  implored. 
In  vain  his  angry  master  roared, 

His  tender  nurse  grew  tearful. 
Still  at  the  bottom  of  the  class. 
He  saw  the  happier  scholars  pass. 
Promoted  one  by  one.     Alas, 

His  ignorance  was  fearful! 


The  pedagogue  each  morning  dragged 
The  boy  to  school,  with  steps  that  lagged 

And  loud  expostulation  ; 
Each  night  the  proud  i)aternal  halls 
Reechoed  his  despairing  bawls, 
As  on  through  tempests  and  through  squalls 

He  sought  his  education. 

So  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse 
For  master,  pedagogue,  and  nurse, 

Till  little  Atticus's 
.\mbitious,  kind,  and  wise  papa 
Laid  down  his — no,  not  his  cigar — 

Vol..  .XXIX.— 136. 


His  lute,  perhaps,  or  cithara. 
And  said  (in  Greek):  "This  is  too  much! 
My  nerves  are  shattered  quite,  with 
such 
Distracting  frets  and  fusses." 

.\nd  straightway  he  put  on,  with  that, 
His  laurel  wreath  {he  had  no  hat), 
purple  cltliJiiiys  (which,  you  '11 
ote, 

ust  a  kind  of  overcoat), 
d  to  the  market  went  he; 
Where,  from  a  huiidreil  lit- 
tle slaves 
Brought  captive  from  be- 
yond the  waves. 
He  chose  him  four  and 
twenty  ; 

.\nd,   quite    regardless   of 

their  names, 
Josiah,    Jacob,    John,    or 
James — 
Xo,  no!    those  are  not 
Grecian ! ) 
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Cleon,  I  mean,  Miltiades, 
Eudexion,  or  Damocles — 
He  named  them  for  the  A  B  C's, 

The  alphabet  Phenician ; 
And  on  his  son  the  gift  bestowed, 
Together  with  a  graceful  ode 

(Which  I  refrain  from  quoting). 
In  which  he  bade  the  boy  to  play 
With  his  new  toys  the  livelong  day, 

His  time  to  them  devoting. 

Now  fancy  how  this  little  boy 
Was  filled  with  fervent  (Grecian)  joy! 
Behold  him  at  his  play  anon 
With  Alpha  and  with  Omicron, 
Iota,  Sigma,  Upsilon, 

Omega,  Pi,  and  Eta; 
With  Chi  and  Kappa,  Tau  and  Mu, 
Lambda  and  Epsilon  and  Nu, 

And  Zeta,  Beta,  Theta ; 
With  Gamma,  too,  and  Xi  and  Phi, 
And  Rho  (I  'm  nearly  through)  and  Psi, 

And  nimble  little  Delta, 
And — no,  I  think  I  've  said  them  all! 
At  play  with  battledore  and  ball. 
And  running  races  through  the  hall, 
And  gamboling  with  shout  and  call — 
Why,  how  could  Atticus  forget 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet? 

He  learned  them  helter-skelter! 

Then  while  his  fellow-s  wondering  gazed, 
And  every  one  his  progress  praised. 

Whom  late  they  shouted  "Fie!"  on. 
Peace,  sweeter  far  than  tongue  can  tell, 
Upon  that  troubled  household  fell, 
For  everything  at  last  was  well 

For  parent  and  for  scion. 

The  moral  of  this  little  tale 

Is,  firstly,  just  a  little  wail 

That  things  cannot  be  made  for  us 

As  easy  as  for  Atticus, 

That  woeful  little  weeper! 
We  too,  instead  of  books  and  blocks, 
Might  have  live  letters  in  a  box. 
And  find  how  pleasant  learning  is, 
If  our  papas  were  rich  as  his, 

Or  little  boys  were  cheaper. 
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But  since  that  cannot  be,  how  glad 
We  ought  to  feel  we  never  had 
To  learn,  in  hoiu-s  of  study  sad, 
A  language  hieroglyphic. 


He  never  would  have  made  a  fuss, 
That  stupid  little  Atticus, 
Could  he  have  learned  just  A  B  C's 
Instead  of  dreadful  things  like  these: 
ABrJEZHeiKAMNZOnPSTY<PX>I'ii 
Now  are  thev  not  terrific? 


A-TMIP'ILE-^LLIMCE 


^^ 


I. 


For  the  third  time  she  arranged  the  gay  drift 
of  cushions  on  the  big  divan  which  looked  as 
if  it  could  tell  where  the  bed  was  hiding,  and 
for  the  third  time  she  took  care  to  leave  a  gor- 
geous affair  in  orange  and  black  at  the  top  of 
the  heap.  Then  she  placed  the  picture  of  a 
grim-looking  youth  in  football  costume  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  her  desk  and  regarded 
it  with  loving  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  exactly  pretty,  Tommy  dear," 
she  observed  in  the  silent  language  which  pic- 
tures seem  to  understand,  "but  you  are  inter- 
esting, and  I  want  my  Elizabeths  to  know  you. 
You  shall  have  a  candle  on  each  side  of  you  — 
so." 

She  lighted  them  and  adjusted  their  red 
shades.  Then  she  turned  off  the  electric  light 
and  kindled  a  dozen  more  on  dressing-table, 
tea-table,  and  bookcase,  until  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  soft,  rosy  glow.  Finally,  catching 
up  her  dainty  pink  skirt  with  both  hands,  she 
backed  slowly  toward  the  door,  studying  the 
effect  as  it  would  meet  the  eyes  of  her  guests. 

"  It  is  lovely,"  she  told  herself  with  much 
satisfaction.  "  You  know  how  to  make  a  room 
look  attractive,  Elizabeth  Kendall,  if  you  are 
only  a  freshman  and  did  n't  know  a  permuta- 
tion from  a  combination  yesterday." 

A  sweet-faced  girl  with  dark  hair  was  smiling 
approval  at  her  from  a  mirror  across  the  room, 
and  Ehzabeth  made  a  sweeping  curtsy  which  the 
girl  in  the  mirror  returned  with  stately  politeness. 

"  I    don't    wonder    our    great-grandmothers 


!)Cdia  wicK. 


were  such  beauties,"  thought  Elizabeth;  "they 
had  the  advantage  of  candle-hght,  and  —  " 

An  emphatic  knock  close  to  her  ear  sent  old- 
time  maids  scurrying  from  her  thoughts,  and 
she  flung  the  door  open  to  greet  the  distinctly 
new-time  maid  who  stood  at  her  threshold. 

With  one  hand  raised  to  the  level  of  her  chin 
in  affectation  of  the  fashionable  salutation, 
while  with  the  other  she  held  the  glasses 
through  which  she  haughtily  surveyed  her 
laughing  little  hostess,  Elizabeth  Curtis  stalked 
into  the  room,  murmuring  languidly,  "  Ah,  de- 
lighted,  I  'm  sure !  " 

"  Beautiful !  "  applauded  the  lady  of  the  room. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Where  is  Elizabeth 
Ward  ?  " 

"  To  the  manner  bom,  your  most  surprising 
impudence !  "  retorted  the  other,  with  a  wither- 
ing glare  whose  effect  was  somewhat  damaged 
by  the  hug  which  punctuated  it.  "  I  have  n't 
seen  Elizabeth  the  Third  since  dinner.  What 
a  wee  little  girl  you  are !  You  make  me  feel 
out  of  drawing,  somehow." 

They  settled  themselves  comfortably,  feet 
and  all,  on  the  wide  divan,  whence  Miss  Curtis 
promptly  threw  overboard  the  topmost  cushion. 

"  It  matches  my  hair  too  well,"  she  explained, 
laughing.  "  I  told  my  cousin  Sidney  that  just 
on  that  account  he  must  n't  go  to  Princeton ; 
that  he  need  n't  expect  7ne  to  wear  his  old 
colors  if  he  did.  So  he  's  at  Yale,  and  it  's 
much  more  becoming." 

"  Well,  however  lightly  you  may  toss  Yale 
and  Princeton  aside,  I  shall  insist  that  you  must 
be  polite  to  my  cushion,  or  I  —  " 
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"  Don't  move ;  look  pleasant,  please,"  com- 
manded a  quiet  voice  from  the  doorway,  where 
a  slender  girl  in  black  was  standing.  "  No, 
don't  get  up ;  I  'm  coming  right  over  there. 
Shall  I  close  the  door  ?  " 

She  raised  the  fallen  colors  and  hid  her  face 
in  them  for  an  instant,  saying  as  she  looked  up  : 
"  My  father  was  a  Princeton  man;  he-:-" 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  stopped.  But  the 
girls  understood.  They  had  wondered  why 
Elizabeth  Ward  wore  mourning,  but  something 
in  her  brave  smile  and  in  the  ])rou(i  poise  of 
her  head  had  discouraged  curiosity  and  sympa- 
thy alike.  Dumb  with  youthful  shyness  of  an- 
other's sorrow,  they  could  not  s[)eak  now. 
They  pulled  her  tenderly  down  between  tliem 
and  snuggled  close  to  her,  each  trying  to  think 
of  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  each  hoping  that 
the  other  would  say  it  first.  In  a  moment  she 
herself  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  commonplace 
remark,  and  after  that  the  conversation  ripjjled 
along  in  familiar,  pleasant  shallows  until  the 
hostess  slipped  out  from  the  cushions  and  went 
to  lower  the  candle-shades  to  suit  the  decreas- 
ing candles. 

"  We  '11  have  our  tea  now,"  she  said,  "  be- 
fore that  miserable  bell  sends  us  all  to  bed." 

Elizabeth  Ward  insisted  on  making  the  tea, 
and  soon  the  little  kettle  was  humming  a  soft 
home  tune  which  the  girls  grew  quiet  to  hear. 

"  How  nice  and  comfortable  it  seems!  "  said 
Elizabeth  Curtis  at  last,  with  a  deep  breath  of 
contentment.     "  I  wish  we  could  do  it  often." 

"  Don't  sigh  like  that  often,"  cautioned  the 
girl  at  the  tea-table,  laughing  and  screening  the 
alcohol  blaze  with  her  hand;  "you  '11  |)Ut  my 
lamp  out." 

"  We  can  do  it  often,"  said  Elizabeth  Kendall, 
eagerly.  "  I  've  been  thinking  about  it  a  good 
deal,  girls,  and  I  have  an  idea." 

"  Found  at  last,  in  the  freshman  class  !  "  quoth 
Miss  Curtis.  "  Wait  till  I  run  and  mention  it 
to  the  faculty." 

"  Don't  abuse  your  own  class,  Elizabeth," 
came  a  gentle  protest  over  the  tea-cups.  "  Be 
still  and  let  's  make  Elizabeth  go  shares  with 
her  idea." 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth  ;  I^lizabeth  is  keeping  still. 
Go  on,  Elizabeth." 

"  0-oh  !  "  wailed  their  unhappy  hostess,  with 


her  fingers  in  her  ears.  "This  Babel  of  Eliza- 
beths is  ruining  my  reason  and  my  manners. 
Has  n't  either  of  you  a  nickname  ?  I  tried  to 
leave  mine  at  home  along  with  my  dolls  and 
other  childish  things;  but  take  it  —  it's  '  Beth.'" 

Elizabeth  Curtis  reluctantly  confessed  that 
she  had  been  known  to  answer  to  the  name  of 
"  Lizzie."  But  Elizabeth  Ward  disclaimed  all 
diminutives.  "  I  have  always  been  Elizabeth," 
she  said ;  "  please  let  me  remain  Elizabeth,  as 
we  are  sufficiently  untangled  now.  Come,  Beth, 
tell  us  your  idea." 

"  It  's  very  simple.  The  other  girls  regard 
us  as  a  great  joke,  you  know,  thanks  to  our 
all  having  the  same  name;  and  I  think  myself 
that  we  are  too  good  a  joke  to  spoil.  Let  's 
form  a  little —  not  club,  exactly,  but  —  " 

"A  Triple  Alliance,"  suggested  Elizabeth,  who 
was  putting  lumps  of  sugar  and  slices  of  lemon 
into  three  red  cups. 

"  That  's  just  what  I  mean,"  agreed  Beth. 
"  And  we  can  meet  Saturday  nights,  when 
there  's  nothing  else  to  do.    Don't  you  think  — " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  interposed  Lizzie.  "  What 
is  to  be  the  object  of  this — club?  If  you  're 
going  to  par.se  Browning,  or  discuss  what  would 
have  happened  if  sometiiing  else  had  n't,  then 
I  think  we  're  nicer  just  as  we  are.  Do  you 
aim  to  instruct  me,  Miss  Kendall  ?  " 

"  Never ! "  declared  Beth,  with  a  hopeless 
shake  of  her  head.  "  The  tea  is  in  that  Wedg- 
wood powder-box,  Elizabeth.  I  aitii  just  at 
friendship  and  good  comradeship.  My  bro- 
ther says  that  girls  miss  the  best  part  of  their 
college  life  because  they  are  n't  capable  of  real 
friendship — they  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
the  w  ord.  They  '11  purr  and  be  lovely,  he  says, 
until  they  happen  to  want  the  same  thing,  and 
then  they  'II  claw,  as  he  elegantly  puts  it.  I  think 
that  he  is  wrong.     Let 's  prove  that  he  is,  girls." 

"  And  we  '11  have  a  badge,"  said  Lizzie,  as  if 
the  whole  matter  had  had  her  approval  from 
the  first.  "I  'II  tell  you!  a  little  gold  triangle 
with  a  pearl  E  on  it.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can't  afford  it,"  answered  Eliza- 
beth, quietly,  although  her  face  grew  warrft. 
She  expected  to  say  those  words  many  times, 
but  somehow  the  first  rehearsal  before  these 
richer  girls  was  hard. 

"  Do  you  want  to  bankrupt  us  ?  "  demanded 
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Beth,  with  tact  that  never  failed  her.  "  Put 
a  cheaper  E  on  a  cheaper  triangle,  Lizzie 
love.  Why  would  n't  blue  enamel  on  silver 
be  pretty  ?  " 

"  It  would  —  lovely  !  "  said  Lizzie,  heartily. 
"  And  let  's  have  some  significant  word  en- 
graved on  the  back.  What  's  the  key-note  of 
friendship,  girls  ?  " 

"  Sympathy,"  said  Elizabeth,  promptly. 

"  Oh,  I  should  say  love !  "  objected  Beth. 

"  You  are  both  wrong,"  declared  Lizzie,  with 
conviction  ;  "  it  's  loyalty." 

"  You  're  right,"  agreed  Elizabeth,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  I  think  she  's  right,  Beth. 
Here  's  to  loyalty  and  the  Triple  Alliance !  — 
Ow,  the  horrid  stuff  is  hot!"  and  she  set  the 
cup  down  vindictively,  while  the  girls  screamed 
with  unfeeling  merriment  at  her  anti-climax. 

"  The  solemnity — of  this — occasion  seems — 
a  trifle — b-bent,"  choked  Lizzie.  "  Never  mind, 
dear;  just  wait  until  the  tea  is  cooler  and  we  '11 
join  vou." 

IL 

The  little  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
made  in  the  red  candle-light  and  pledged  from 
the  red  tea-cups,  came  to  be  the  sweetest  fact 
in  the  sweet  college  life  of  the  three  Elizabeths. 
It  did  not  in  any  way  weaken  their  class  allegi- 
ance —  '98  had  no  members  more  loyal ;  but  it 
was  to  them  the  center  around  which  the  broad 
circle  of  class  life  and  class  spirit  swung.  No- 
body resented  the  little  coterie,  for  each  class 
contained  many  similar  ones.  "  There  would  n't 
be  anything  particularly  remarkable  about  us  if 
our  names  were  n't  Elizabeth,"  insisted  Lizzie ; 
"  but  that  fact  seems  to  have  made  us  one  of  the 
property  jokes  of  the  institution."  The  other 
girls  laughed,  and  found  it  very  pleasant  on  a 
stormy  afternoon  to  drop  in  at  Beth's  room  for 
a  chat  with  "  the  triangle  "  and  a  cup  of  tea 
from  the  bustling  little  kettle. 

Tom  Kendall,  off  at  Princeton,  found  much 
entertainment  in  Beth's  enthusiastic  letters  about 
the  alliance.  "  Do  I  labor  under  a  misappre- 
hension," he  wrote,  "  or  does  the  class  of  '98 
consist  of  just  three  members,  named  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth,  respectively  ?  It  's 
all  very  sweet  and  pretty,  little  sister,  but  I  've 
watched  girls'  undying  friendships  before,  and 
it  usually  takes  about  three  months  to  finish 


them.  Girls  overdo  things  so ;  they  profess  too 
much,  gush  too  much,  and  exact  too  much. 
They  don't  know  what  honor  and  loyalty  mean, 
either.  I  've  heard  them  say  things  about  their 
'  best  friends '  until  my  blood  curled  up  on  the 
edges.  I  '11  tell  you,  though :  if  your  alliance 
is  still  on  bowing  terms,  I  '11  invite  you  all  on 
for  Commencement  next  June." 

"  We  '11  be  there,  Tommy,"  wrote  Beth  ;  and 
thev  were. 

IIL 

Father  Time  is  a  reckless  driver  all  along  the 
road  of  life,  but  the  college  course  is  the  speed- 
way where  he  puts  his  steeds  to  their  best  paces. 
He  had  soon  whirled  the  class  of  '98  past  the 
third  June-post,  and  dashed  into  September 
with  increased  speed. 

The  first  Saturday  night  of  their  senitir  year 
found  the  three  girls  m  the  dear  familiar  room 
which  Beth  had  refused  to  exchange  for  larger 
quarters.  She  herself  was  on  the  floor  with  her 
head  against  Lizzie's  knee,  and  Elizabeth  sat  on 
the  window-sill,  looking  out,  while  a  big  harvest- 
moon  was  looking  in.  A  little  breeze  was 
swinging  in  the  curtain,  and  down  on  the 
campus  an  orchestra  of  crickets  was  plaintively 
fiddling. 

"  How  good  it  is  to  be  back  !  "  said  Beth, 
breaking  a  long  silence  which  had  followed  an 
hour  of  lively  chatter.  "  But  oh,  girls,  to  think 
that  this  is  really  our  very  last  year  !  " 

'■^  Don't  think  it,"  returned  Lizzie,  cheerfully. 
"  What  's  the  use  of  spoiling  good  times  by  re- 
membering that  they  're  going  to  end  some 
time  next  year  ?  Let  's  talk  of  something 
pleasant.  When  are  you  going  to  begin  your 
prize  essay  ?  " 

"  Your  choice  of  a  pleasant  topic  is  inspired," 
Beth  observed.  "  I  don't  know ;  I  should  n't 
begin  it  at  all  if  I  did  n't  have  to.  That  prize 
essay  has  haunted  my  sleeping  thoughts  and  my 
waking  dreams  all  summer.  I  carCt  write,  and 
the  effort  is  agony ;  but  one  of  you  girls  must 
take  the  prize,  for  the  honor  of  the  Elizabeths." 

"  I  wish  I  might  win  it,"  responded  Lizzie ; 
"  I  should  like  the  honor  of  it,  and  it  would 
delight  father's  heart,  bless  him !  I  've  done 
nothing  yet  to  add  luster  to  the  name  of  Curtis." 

"  And  I  should  like  the  money  from  it,"  con- 
fessed  Elizabeth.     "  Senior    years    come  very 
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high.  Let  's  write  a  partnership  essay,  Lizzie ; 
you  may  have  the  honor  and  I  '11  take  the  hun- 
dred dollars.     You  don't  need  the  money." 

"  And  you  don't  need  the  honor  ?  The  mod- 
esty of  our  editor-in-chief  is  refreshing  in  this 
conceited  world,  is  n't  it,  Beth  ?  " 

"  If  Lizzie  should  get  the  i)rize,  then  I  '11  be 
the  only  one  who  has  n't  done  anytiiing  for  the 
glory  of  the  triangle,"  said  Beth,  thoughtfully. 
"  1  can't  even  win  '  honorable  standing.'  Oh, 
it  is  trying  to  be  such  a  failure  I  " 

"  Failure!  "  scolded  Lizzie.  "You  might  as 
well  call  a  violet  a  failure  because  it  does  n't 
happen  to  be  good  to  eat." 

Elizabeth  came  down  from  the  sill  to  put  her 
arms  around  the  little  girl  on  the  floor.  "  1 
know  some  high-honor  girls,"  she  comforted, 
"  who  would  be  glad  to  e.vchange  their  power 
to  win  nines  and  tens  in  scholarship  for  some- 
body's power  to  win  love.  Shall  I  tell  you  this 
little  somebody's  name  ?  " 

They  were  quiet  for  a  long  time  after  that. 
The  moon  ceased  to  find  them  interesting  and 
withdrew  her  gaze ;  the  little  breeze  "  let  the 
old  cat  die  " ;  and  the  crickets'  serenade  was 
lost  in  the  twanging  of  some  mandolins  and 
guitars  in  the  room  across  the  hall. 

IV. 

Elizabeth  Ward  had  always  done  the  best 
literary  work  of  the  class.  It  was  her  nature  to 
do  well  anything  that  she  undertook,  and  to 
this  capacity  for  taking  pains  was  added  the 
gift  of  e.xpression.  Her  tendency  was  toward 
serious  composition,  and  her  themes,  her  essays, 
her  criticisms,  showed  a  depth  of  thought  and  a 
keenness  of  insight  uncommon  in  one  so  young. 
Even  in  her  freshman  year  her  work  had  been 
in  demand  for  the  columns  of  the  "  Oracle,"  and 
in  her  senior  year  she  was  unanimously  chosen 
editor  of  that  ambitious  little  college  monthly. 

Elizabeth  Curtis,  too,  wrote  extremely  well, 
because  she  loved  to  write  ;  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  serious  work  from  her. 
Her  pen  was  a  magic  wand  which,  the  girls 
declared,  could  make  even  a  scientific  treatise 
funny.  If  a  bright  story  was  wanted,  or  a  bit 
of  nonsense  verse,  or  a  reply  to  some  exchange 
editor's  gibe,  it  w^as  sure  to  be  her  pen  from 
which  the  stream  of  wit  was  expected  to  flow. 


It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  one  of 
these  two  would  win  the  Hunniwell  Prize,  the 
greatest  literary  honor  of  the  whole  course. 
Ordinarily  Lizzie's  mere  '•  bright  way  of  saying 
things  "  would  have  had  no  chance  against  the 
calm  judgment  and  correct  style  of  the  other 
girl,  but  this  year  the  subject  assigned  —  "  The 
Humor  of  Women  in  Literature  " —  favored  her 
somewhat  and  made  the  issue  doubtful. 

"  Anyhow,  there  's  one  comfort,"  Helen 
Reese  said  cheerfully ;  "  the  rest  of  us  need  n't 
work  ourselves  to  death.  But,  after  all,  nobody 
likes  to  be  last  in  a  race,  and  an  honorable 
mention  is  worth  trying  for.  I  don't  envy  the 
committee  their  task  of  wading  through  those 
thirty-two  essays,  though.  I  reckon  they  '11 
see  more  humor  about  women  than  we  mean 
them  to." 

Since  that  first  night  the  Elizabeths  had 
never  discussed  the  prize  essays.  Once  Beth 
had  mentioned  them,  but  the  subject  had 
seemed  so  unwelcome  and  so  embarrassing  that 
she  had  speedily  changed  it.  She  worried 
about  this  a  good  deal.  What  was  the  matter 
with  the  girls  ?  Was  it  going  to  be  as  Tom 
had  said  ?  —  that  girls'  fricndshi])  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  put  upon  it  when 
they  wanted  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  ? 
She  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  girls  were  un- 
changed in  other  respects,  but  why  did  they 
become  silent  and  look  so  guilty  when  any  one 
asked  them  about  their  essays  ?  She  knew  that 
they  were  working  over  them,  and  it  would  be 
so  much  more  comfortable  if  they  would  only 
talk  about  them  frankly.  Her  own  generous 
nature  suffered  from  the  thought  that  her 
Elizabeths  were  growing  jealous  and  sus])icious 
of  each  other.  She  finisjied  her  own  modest 
essay,  and  read  it  to  them,  hoping  that  it  might 
bring  a  like  response  from  them.  But  her  little 
ruse  failed,  and  she  began  to  dread  the  day 
wliich  would  bring  victory  to  one  and  defeat 
to  the  other.  Her  distress  crept  even  into  her 
letters  to  Tom ;  and  he  wrote  : 

"  I  see  your  finish  !  Those  little  silver  tri- 
angles will  soon  be  dangling  on  the  willows.  I 
was  afraid  of  it ;  only  you  had  gone  so  far  I 
had  begun  to  think  that  you  might  hold  out. 
Never  mind,  little  sister;  I  tell  you  that  giris 
simply  can't  do  it  —  they  are  n't  generous." 
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That  letter  made  Beth  cry,  and  she  did  not 
go  down  to  dinner.  When  the  girls  came  to 
her  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  they  found  her 
lying  on  the  divan  with  a  suspiciously  red  little 
nose  and  a  headache.  They  asked  no  ques- 
tions. They  petted  her  and  fed  her  tea  and 
amused  her  until  the  color  of  her  nose  was  re- 
duced by  several  shades  and  the  blood  ceased 
to  pound  at  her  temples.  Then  they  began  to 
talk  naturally  about  the  prize  essays.  They  had 
been  sent  to  the  committee  that  very  day,  and 
relief  had  appeared  on  many  a  senior  brow 
as  the  ink-stains  had  disappeared  from  many  a 
senior  finger. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  a  month  '98  is  itself 
again,"  Elizabeth  declared.  "  But  I  wonder 
you  did  n't  offer  to  read  your  essay  to  me,  Lizzie, 
just  for  the  sake  of  my  kindly  criticism." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  superior  to  kindly  or  unkindly  criti- 
cism," returned  Miss  Curtis,  placidly  polishing  her 
glasses  with  the  frill  of  a  silk  cushion.  "  Besides, 
I  was  afraid  you  might  steal  some  of  my  thun- 
der. I  consider  my  essay  rather  neat — in  its  way." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  'm  glad,"  responded  Elizabeth, 
with  sincerity.  "  Mine  is  a  work  of  art,  too  ;  I 
consider  it  the  most  remarkable  one  I  have 
ever  written." 

Beth  listened  and  wondered,  while  the  moun- 
tain of  anxiety  she  had  reared  crumbled  away 
and  left  the  sweet  level  of  assurance  and  faith 
unbroken.  The  girls  had  been  queer,  but  they 
evidently  understood,  and  it  was  all  right. 

V. 

One  morning,  three  weeks  after,  the  whole  col- 
lege was  assembled  in  the  big,  octagonal  chapel. 
The  students  were  seated,  as  usual,  by  classes, 
manifesting  interest  and  excitement  that  de- 
creased regularly  from  the  highest  class  to  the 
lowest.  To  the  juniors  the  occasion  was  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  ordeal  which  they  must  meet  in 
one  short  year ;  to  the  freshmen  it  was  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  something  to  happen  in  a  dim,  far-dis- 
tant future.  The  usual  morning  hymn  was  sung, 
every  one  of  the  six  stanzas ;  the  usual  chapter 
was  read  —  an  unusually  long  one,  it  seemed  to 
the  girls;  and  the  usual  prayer  was  offered. 
Then,  instead  of  announcing  the  usual  second 
hymn,  the  president  of  the  college,  with  much 
hesitation  and  much  clearing  of  the  throat,  an- 


nounced that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
the  young  ladies  Dr.  \\'estlake,  chairman  of  the 
Hunniwell  Prize  Committee,  who,  he  was  sure, 
needed  no  introduction  to  most  of  those  present. 

Dr.  Westlake,  a  nervous,  scholarly-looking 
man,  in  a  long  explanatory  preface  gave  the 
history  of  the  founder  of  the  Hunniwell  Prize; 
gave  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Hunni- 
well Prize  ;  gave  the  history  of  the  labors  of  the 
committee  which  had  been  chosen  to  award  the 
Hunniwell  Prize.  Then,  just  before  the  girls' 
politeness  snapped  under  the  long  strain,  he 
opened  a  paper  in  his  hand  and  told  them  that 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
present  winner  of  the  Hunniwell  Prize  was  Miss 
Helen  Reese,  with  honorable  mention  of  the 
names  of  Miss  Agnes  Arnold  and  Miss  Janet 
Comstock. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  hush.  Then 
Elizabeth  Curtis  began  to  applaud,  and  the 
other  girls  followed  with  enthusiasm.  Helen 
was  popular,  and  the  momentary  hush  had  been 
one  of  surprise,  not  of  disapproval.  When  the 
last  hymn  had  been  sung  and  the  girls  were 
dismissed,  the  three  Elizabeths  were  the  first  to 
congratulate  her,  and  then  they  slipped  away 
to  Beth's  room  to  talk  it  over. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  take  that  prize  ? "  de- 
manded Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut.  "  I  thought  you  wanted  the  honor,  and 
you  ought  to  have  won  it.  I  don't  understand 
it  at  all." 

"  Why  <-lid  n't  you  ?  "  Lizzie  retorted  fiercely. 
"I  thought  you  were  positively  suffering  for  the 
money.     I  was  sure  you  would  get  it." 

Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  shot  into  Beth's  be- 
nighted intelligence.  She  made  an  inarticulate 
little  exclamation  and  fell  in  a  heap  on  the 
divan,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillows  and  shak- 
ing with  sobs  or  laughter,  the  giris  could  n't 
tell  which. 

"  What  's  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked  Liz- 
zie, making  ineffectual  efforts  to  drag  her  forth 
into  the  daylight.  "  Has  she  got  hysterics,  do 
you  suppose  ?  Beth,  if  you  don't  come  out  of 
that,  I  'II  throw  some  water  at  you." 

Beth  sat  up,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  the  girls  saw 
that  it  was  mirth  which  had  overpowered  her. 

'■  Oh,  you  bats  !  "  she  gasped.  "  Don't  you 
see  ?  "     Then  her  face  grew  grave,  and  with  a 


A    TKIPL1-:    ALLIANCE. 


wisdom  truly  Solomon-like  she  glanced  at  botli 
but  looked  at  neither,  and  said: 

■•  Vou  mean  thing !  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me 
that  you  were  actually  trying  not  to  win  that 
prize  ?  " 

'•  Why,  how  (lid  you  guess  ?  "  asked  botji 
girls  in  one  breath,  staring  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  quickly  transferring  the  amazed 
looks  to  each  other.  Thus  they  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then  —  there  were  three  dignified 
seniors  lying  in  an  undignified  and  shrieking 
heap  on  that  much-enduring  divan. 

VI. 

Tom  Kendall's  re|)ly  to  his  sister's  little  song 
of  triumph  was  characteristic  and  expressive. 
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•'I  give  up,"  he  wrote.  ''Girls  can — some 
girls.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
I  have  sent  you  a  five-pound  box  of  cara- 
mels as  a  sort  of  apology  for  my  scepticism. 
Please  celebrate  with  it. 

"  Yours  in  humble  admiration, 

"  TOJL 

"  P.S.  But  of  all  tlic  •  plum  idjits  '!  " 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  a 'plum  idjit ' 
is,"  Lizzie  said,  when  this  letter  had  been  read, 
"  and  we  were  certainly  something,  all  right ; 
but  just  tell  your  brother  that  we  are  mor- 
tally offended  at  his  unseemly  language  —  we 
expect  another  '  apology  '  "  ;  and  si-.e  took  an- 
other  caramel  and  handed  the  box  around. 


A'oL.  XXIX.— 137-138. ' 


U.NCLE    SAM'S    I5EAR. 


Bv   Edith   V.   Corse. 


Far  up  among  the  northern  pines  of  a  State 
famed  for  its  beautiful  lakes  lies  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  tlieni  all,  so  hidden  in  the  forests  that  it 


'  DEVOL'RING    AN    ARM    IN    FRIENDLY    FASHION. 


Stretches  out,  four  hundred  miles  of  wild  and 
lovely  shore-line,  unsuspected  by  most  of  the 
white  man's  world,  and  the  Indians  still  hunt  in 
tlie  wilderness  about  it  and  move  over  its  waters 
in  their  birch-bark  canoes — still,  too,  indulge 
sometimes  in  their  old  pastime  of  killing  off 
their  white  neighbors ;  and  that  is  why,  as  the 
train  brings  you  up  to  the  tiny  village  which 
marks  the  reservation  agency,  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Uncle  Sam's  little  white  tents  among 
the  trees  by  the  lakeside,  and  meet  his  boys  in 
blue  along  the  street  as  you  go  up  to  the  hotel. 
It  really  called  itself  a  hotel,  and  w-e  did  not 
di.spute  the  point  with  it.  You  would,  I  feel 
quite  sure ;  but  then,  you  probablv  have  never 
been  to  .spend  Sunday  in  a  new   town  that  has 


only  just_sj)routed  from  a  logging-camp  in  the 
woods,  and  we  had.  So  we  accepted  the 
agency  hotel  with  a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  and 
jirepared  to  make  it  the  headquarters 
fur  many  e.xciting  sorties.  We  could 
hardly  decide  at  first  between  the  pow- 
erful rival  attractions  of  the  Indians 
and  the  military.  But  it  was  soon 
clear  to  us  that  the  Indians,  as  the 
more  e.xtensive  and  varied  subject,  de- 
manded time — whole  days  ;  and  so, 
while  joyful  visions  of  a  near  future 
full  of  the  unknown  but  long-dreamed- 
of  red  man  brimmed  full  in  our  heads, 
we  started  off  to  enjoy  at  once  the  more 
familiar  but  hardly  less  enchanting 
scenes  at  the  barracks. 

W has  not  been  a  military  post 

very  long,  and  is  but  a  small  one,  so 
the  barracks  are  just  nothing  but  a 
Isig  wooden  house,  standing  like  a 
huge  yellow  bonnet-box  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  It  is  approached  by  a 
sandy  road  through  the  low  scrub  of 
young  oak  and  blackened  stumps,  and 
along  this  we  were  proceeding — Jack, 
Hester,  and  I,  with  mother  following 
at  a  less  enthusiastic  but  equally  cheerful  pace 
—  when  we  saw-  on  the  grassy  open  before  the 
barracks  what  seemed  to  our  startled  eyes  to  be 
a  soldier  in  mortal  combat  with  a  large  black 
bear.  The  grinning  faces  of  the  sentry  and 
the  men  about  the  door  of  the  guard-tent,  how- 
ever, soon  reassured  us,  and  with  mixed  feelings 
of  delight  and  awe  we  drew  nearer. 

It  was  a  soldier,  and  it  was  a  bear  ;  but  as  we 
approached,  he — the  man,  not  the  bear — dis- 
entangled himself  sufficiently  to  make  us  a 
friendly  signal  to  come  on,  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  were  soon — at  a  respectful  distance — 
making  their  acquaintance. 

"  He  's  the  company's  mascot,  miss,"  ex- 
plained  the   private,  with   a  snn'le  that  was  as 


UNCLE    SAM  S    BKAI- 


broad  and  good-natured  as  everything  else 
about  him.  '"  We  trapped  liim  when  he  was  a 
htlle  feller.  He  ain't  very  nkl  now,  but  he  's 
big.  Oh,  no ;  he  would  n't  never  hurt  any 
one" — as  the  bear,  who  did  not  care  for  the 
interruption  to  his  scufBing-match,  rose  on  his 
hind  legs  and  with  teeth  and  claws  set  about 
devouring  an  arm  in  friendly  fashion.  "  He 
'most  bit  the  cook's  finger  off  the  other  day." 
The  soldier  chuckled  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  recol- 
lection. "  You  see,  he  ain't  used  to  havin'  no 
one  manage  him  but  me,  an'  I  was  up  in  the 
town,  an'  when  I  come  back,  there  he  'd  got 
loose,  an'  they  had  him  cornered  in  the  cellar 
with  pitchforks  an'  brooms  an'  everything,  a- 
waiiin'  fer  me  to  get  back  'n'  chain  him  up." 

Here  the  bear  made  an  unexpected  move, 
and  nonchalantly  hooked  his  claws  into  Jack's 
shoe-lace,  causing  that  youth  to  hop  with  more 
energy  than  dignity  for  a  moment,  while  the 
rest  of  the  audience  retired  a  space  with  much 
alacrity. 

"Tricks?     Oh,  yes,  he  knows  a  few  stunts 

—  nothin'  much. 
Where  's  yer  bot- 
tie,  liug?    Here  " 

—  he  picked  up 
an  old  beer-bottle 
from  the  ground 
and  handed  it  to 
"Bug"  (or  Buga- 
megeshig,  to  give 
him  his  full  dig- 
nity and  the  In- 
dian leader  his 
full  ///dignity). 
The  bear  gravely 
raised  it  to  his 
mouth  and  tipped 
back  his  head  as 
though  enjoying 
a  long  draught. 
"  If  it  was  full  he 
would  be  better 
pleased,"  said  the 
soldier.  "He  likes 
his     beer     along 
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The  bear  at  once  straightened  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  turned  his  sharp  nose  to  the  right 
with  comical  solemnity  as  his  commanding  offi- 
cer shouted : 
"  Right  dress!" 
"Front!" 

Bug  obeyed,  standing  quite  steady  and  look- 
ing very  military  as  he  did  his  best  to  follow 
the  manual  as  well  as  any  other  of  Uncle 
Sam's  well-drilled  subjects  could.  The  bear 
went  through  a  few  more  manoeuvers,  much 
to  our  delight,  and  then  the  soldier  said : 

"Want  to  see  him  take  his  bath?  He  has 
his  bath  in  the  lake  every  day.  Now  I  '11  jes' 
show  you  another  funny  thing  he  does,  too. 
This  ain't  no  trick,  neither,  'cept  jes'  his  own  — 
the  little  cuss."  He  dropped  the  chain  from 
his  hand,  and  instantly,  before  we  had  time  to 
be  horrified,  the  bear  made  a  dash  for  the  bar- 
racks and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  lumbering  at  full  speed.  .Away  went 
the  soldier  too,  and  in  at  a  door  like  a  fla.sh, 
and   shortly   reappeared   at    the   corner  round 

which  Bug  had 
so  precipitately 
vanished,  leading 
him  again  by  the 
chain,  and  laugh- 
ing. 

"  The  sly  little 
fellow!  He  al- 
ways makes  a  bee- 
line  upstairs  to  get 
into  the  beds," 
he  said  fondly ; 
"  an'  if  we  don't 
get  there  he  has 
'em  all  tore  up 
in   no   time." 

He  now  led 
the  bear  down 
to  the  water's 
edge,  and  flung 
the  chain  over  a 
stump,  and  then 
for  some  time 
we   watched   our 


n 


with  the  rest  of  us,"  said  his  guardian,  laughing,     friend's  enjoyment  of  the  cool  water,  where  he 

Bug  here  threw  down   his  bottle,  and   the    sat,  with  his  usual  gravity,  fishing  up  from  the 

soldier  startled  us  by  calling  out :  "'Tention!"     bottom,   one   by   one,   some   unspeakable    old 
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UNCLE    SAM  S    BEAR. 


playing-cards,  and  eating  them  adroitly  from 
the  back  of  his  paw. 

At  last  we  bade  him  a  lingering  adieu,  and 
took  our  way  back  through  the  sunshine  to  the 
town,  where  the  noble  savage  was  to  be  seen,  in 
all  his  dirt  and  dignity  —for  he  has  dignity 
still,  if  you  look  at  him  with  the  right  eyes  to 
see  it.  We  were  soon  lost  in  admiration  of  an 
old  Indian  who  had  so  many  wrinkles  in  his 
face  that  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  tell 
which  of  them  was  really  his  mouth  e.xcept  for 
the  fact  that  a  pipe  was  protruding  from  it ;  and 
we  had  almost  forgotten  Bugamegeshig's  exis- 
tence, when  a  wild  chorus  of  yelling  voices 
burst  upon  our  ears,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  jingling  sound.  Of  course  we  hardly  needed 
to  look  around  to  know  that  our  new  acquain- 
tance had  broken  loose.  But  I  hope  you  don't 
imagine  that  on  this  account  we  did  iCt  look 
around,  for  we  did,  and  executed  several  other 
very  hasty  moves  at  the  same  time.  The  brute 
— one  always  calls  them  brutes  when  they  are 
indulging  their  native  instinct  for  freedom — 
rounded  the  corner  close  to  us,  and  came 
pounding,  full  trot,  down  the  plank  sidewalk, 
his  big  red  mouth  wide  open,  while  behind  him 


came  the  full  hue  and  cry  of  the  barracks ;  and 
before  him  stood  —  we  four  and  the  old  Indian. 
The  latter,  as  I  remembered  afterward,  did  not 
rise  from  his  seat  nor  alter  the  arrangement  of 
one  wrinkle  during  this  encounter.  I  thought 
of  the  cook's  finger.  What  the  thoughts  of 
mother.  Jack,  and  the  Indian  were  I  won't  pre- 
tend to  say.  But  Hester,  I  can  assert,  thought 
of  something  more  to  the  purpose  than  did  any 
of  us.  She  raised  above  her  head  the  big  hick- 
ory bow  she  had  just  bought,  and  shouted  with 
all  her  lungs,  almost  in  the  bear's  face : 

"Attention!" 

Bug  stopped  short,  looked  about  in  an  un- 
certain way,  and  then,  as  he  heard  "  Right 
dress!"  quickly  follow,  rose  to  position  as  if 
that  settled  it.  Then,  of  course,  in  another  sec- 
ond his  keeper  was  upon  him,  and  the  thrilling 
moment  was  over.  I  ha\-e  never  really  re- 
gretted the  shortness  of  its  duration,  for  mother 
and  all  of  us  found  ourselves  thrilled  quite 
enough  for  one  day  as  it  was.  ^Ve  went  to 
see  Bug  once  more  before  we  left.  Our  re- 
spect for  him,  and  for  our  quick-witted  sister, 
was  several  degrees  higher  than  during  the 
first  scene  of  our  acquaintance  with  him. 
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DR.    WISDOM. 


R^    L.  Strothmaxn. 


\Vhf.\  Dr.  Wisdom  sits  among 
His  papers  and  his  books,  sir, 

He  runs  his  fingers  down  the  page, 
And  very  wise  he  looks,  sir. 


He  cares  not  if  the  soup  be  cold, 
Nor  if  the  meat  it  burns,  sir. 

When  Dr.  Wisdom  's  at  his  books. 
Oh,  what  a  lot  he  learns,  sir! 


ame 


Bv  John   Bennett. 


A  Boy  having  a  Pet  Cat  whicli  he  \\'isheil 
to  Feed,  Said  to  Her,  "  Come,  Cat,  Drink  this 
Dish  of  Cream  ;  it  will  Keep  your  Fur  as  Soft  as 
Silk,  and  Make  you  Purr  like  a  CoiTee-Mill." 

He  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  the  Cat, 
with  a  Great  Glare  of  her  Green  Eyes,  bristled 
her  Tail  like  a  Gun-Swab  and  went  over  the 
Back  Fence,  head  first — pop! — as  Mad  as  a 
Wet  Hen. 

And  this  is  how  she  came  to  do  so : 

The  story  is  an  old  one — very,  very  old.  It 
may  be  Persian ;  it  may  be  not :  that  is  of  very 
little  moment.  It  is  so  old  that  if  all  the  nine 
lives  of  all  the  cats  that  have  ever  lived  in  the 
world  were  set  up  together  in  a  line,  the  other 


"THE  CAT  THAT   GROlNDTliK   COFFEE   IN   THE   KING's    KMCHEN." 

end  of  it  woulil  just  reach  back  to  the  time 
when  this  occurred. 

.\nd  this  is  the  story  : 

Many,  many  years  ago,  in  a  country  which 
was  quite  as  far  from  anywhere  else  as  the 
entire    distance    thither   and    back,  there   was 


a  huge  cat  that  ground  the  coffee  in  the 
King's  kitchen,  and  otherwise  assisted  with 
the    meals. 

This  cat  was,  in  truth,  the  actual  and  very 
father  of  all  subsequent  cats,  and  his  name  was 
Sooty  Will,  for  his  hair  was  as  black  as  a  night 
in  a  coal-hole.  He  was  ninety  years  old,  and 
his  mustaches  were  like  whisk-brooms.  But 
the  most  singular  thing  about  him  was  that 
in  all  his  life  he  had  never  once  purred  nor 
humped  up  his  back,  although  his  master  often 
stroked  him.  The  fact  was  that  he  never  had 
learned  to  purr,  nor  had  any  reason,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  for  humping  up  his  back.  And  being 
the  father  of  all  the  cats,  there  was  no  one  to 
tell  him  how.  It  remained  for  him  to  acquire  a 
reason,  and  from  his  e.xample  to  ilevise  a  habit 
which  cats  have  followed  from  that  lime  forth, 
and  no  doubt  will  forever  follow. 

The  King  of  the  country  had  long  been  at 
war  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  but  one  morning 
he  sent  back  a  messenger  to  say  that  he  had 
beaten  his  foeman  at  last,  and  that  he  was 
coming  home  for  an  early  breakfast  as  hungry 
as  three  bears.  "  Have  batter-cakes  and  cof- 
fee," he  directed,  "hot,  and  plenty  of  'em!" 

At  that  the  turnspits  capered  and  yelped 
with  glee,  for  batter-cakes  and  coffee  are  not 
cooked  upon  spits,  and  so  they  were  free  to 
sally  forth  into  the  citv  streets  and  watch  the 
King's  home-coming  in  a  grand  parade. 


now    CATS    CAME    TO    PURR. 
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But  the  cat  sat  down  on  liis  tail  in  the  corner 
and  looked  cross.  "Scat!"  said  he,  with  an 
angry  caterwaul.  "  It  is  not  fair  that  you 
should  go  and  that  I  should  not." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  said  the  gleeful  turnspits; 
"  turn  and  turn  about  is  fair  play  : 
you  saw  the  rat  that  was  killod  in 
the  parlor." 

"  Turn  about  fair  play,  in- 
deed!" cried  the  cat.  "Then  ail 
of  you  get  to  your  spits ;  I  am 
sure  that  is  turn  about!  " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  turnsj)its,  wag- 
ging their  tails  and  laughing. 
"  That  is  over  and  over  again, 
which  is  not  fair  play.  'T  is  the 
coffee-mill  that  is  turn  and  turn 
about.  So  turn  about  to  your 
mill,  Sooty  Will ;  we  are  off  to 
see  the  King  I  "  .  . 

With  that  they  pranced  out 
into  the  court-yard,  turning  hand-springs,  head- 
>l>rings,  and  heel-springs  as  they  went,  and, 
after  giving  three  hearty  and  vociferous  cheers 
in  a  grand  chorus  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
ilen,  went  capering  awav  for  their  holiday. 


pantry.  "Hullo!  "he  said  gruffly.  "Come, 
hurry  up  the  coffee!"  That  was  the  way  he 
always  gave  his  orders. 

The    black    cat's    whiskers    bristled.       He 
turned  to  the  mill  with  a  fierce  frown,  his  Ions; 


HE   SAID   GRl-FKLV.       *COMK,  HUHHV    t  I"   THE   COFFEE! 

tail  going  to  and  fro  like  that  of  a  tiger  in 
its  lair ;  for  Sooty  Will  hail  a  temper  like 
hot  gunpowder,  that  was  apt  to  go  off  sizs, 
w/iizz,  bang!  and  no  one  to  save  the  pieces. 
Yet,    at    least    while    the    cook    was    by,    he 


"TURSINC:    IIAND-SI-RI.NCS,  HEAD-SPRINGS,  AND  HEEL-SPRINGS   AS    THEY    WENT." 

The  cat  spat  at   their   vanishing  heels,  sat  turned   the   mill   furiously,  as  if  with  a  right 

down  on  his  tail  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  good-will. 

was  very  glum  indeed.  Meantime,  out   in   the   city  a  glorious   day 

Just    then    the    cook    looked    in    from    the  came  on.     The  sun  went  buzzing  up  the  pink- 
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aiul-VL'Uow   sky  witli    a   sound    like   that    of  a 
walking-doll's  works,  or  of  a  big  Dutch  clock 
behind  a  door  ;  banners  waved  from  the  castled 
heights,  and  bugles  sang  from  every  tower ;  the 
city  gates  rang  with  the  cheers  of  the  enthusi- 
astic crowd.     Up  from  cellars,  down  from  lofts, 
off  work-benches,  and  out  at  the  doors  of  their 
masters'  shops,  dodging  the  thwacks  of  their 
ipasters'  straps, 
"pop-popping" 
like  corks  from 
the  necks  of 
so  many  bot- 


accordions   and   dudelsacks   and   Scotch  bag- 
pipes— a  glorious  sight! 

And,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  city  gates 
rang  with  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  crimson 
banners  waved  over  the  city's  pinnacled  sum- 
mits, and  bugles  blew,  trumpets  brayed,  and 
drums  beat  until  it  seemed  that  wild  uproar  and 
rich  display  had  reached  its  high  millennium. 

ties,  came  ap-  The  black  cat  turned  the  coffee-mill.  "My 
prentices,  shop-  oh!  my  oh!  "  he  said.  "  It  certainly  is  not  fair 
l)oys,knavesand  that  those  bench-legged  turnspits  with  feet  like 
scullions,  cry-  so  much  leather  should  see  the  King  march- 
ing :  "  God  save  ing  home  in  his  glory,  while  I,  who  go  shod,  as 


A    FART   OF   THE    GRAND    PROCESSION. 


the  King!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Masters  and 
work  may  go  to  Rome ;  our  tasks  shall  wait  on 
our  own  sweet  wills  ;  't  is  holiday  when  the  King 
comes  home.  God  save  the  King!  Hurrah!" 
Then  came  the  procession.  There  were  first 
three  regiments  of  trumpeters,  all  blowing  dif- 
ferent tunes  ;  then  fifteen  regiments  of  mounted 
infantry  on  coal-black  horses,  forty  squadrons 
of  green-and-blue  dragoons,  and  a  thousand 
vlrummers  and  fifers  in  scarlet  and  blue  and 
gold,  making  a  thundering  din  with  their  rootle- 
le-tootle-te-tootle-te-rootle  ;  and  pretty  well  up 
to  the  front  in  the  ranks  was  the  King  himself, 
bowing  and  smiling  to  the  populace,  with  his 
hand  on  his  breast ;  and  after  him  the  army, 
all  in  shining  armor,  just  enough  pounded  to  be 
picturesque,  miles  on  miles  of  splendid  men, 
all  bearing  the  trophies  of  glorious  war,  and 
armed  with  lances  and  bows  and  arrows,  fal- 
chions, morgensterns,  martels-de-fer,  and  other 
choice  implements  of  justifiable  homicide,  and 
the  reverse,  such  as  hautboys  and  sackbuts  and 


It  were,  in  ve 
vet,       should 
hear  only  the 
sound  through 
the      scullerv 
windows.      1 1 
It  is  no  doubt 
'  The  cat  may 
dog  shall  have 
have  as  much 
he ; and 
imme- 
mav 


much       ^^ 
<l      ^        lo,)k 


is  not  fair, 
true  that 
mew,  and  the 
his  day,'  but  I 
right  to  my  day  as 
has  it  not  been  said  from 
mortal  time  that  '  A  cat 
ok  at  a  king'?  Indeed  it 
has,  quite  as  much  as  that  the  dog  may  have 
his  day.  I  will  not  stand  it ;  it  is  not  fair. 
A  cat  may  look  at  a  king ;  and  if  any  cat  may 
look  at  a  Icing,  why,  I  am  the  cat  who  may. 
There  are  no  other  cats  in  the  world ;  I  am  the 
only  one.  Poh!  the  cook  may  shout  till  his 
breath  gives  out,  he  cannot  frighten  me ;  for 
once  I  am  going  to  have  my  fling!" 

So  he  forthwith   swallowed   the  coffee-mill, 
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box,  Iiandle,  drawer-knobs,  coffee-well,  and  ail, 
and  was  off  to  see  the  King. 

So  far,  so  good.  But,  ah!  the  sad  and  un- 
deniable truth,  that  brightest  joys  too  soon 
must  end!  Triumphs  cannot  last  forever, 
even  in  a  land  of  legends.  There  comes  a 
reckoning. 

When  the  procession  was  past  and  gone,  as 
all  processions  pass  and  go,  vanisliing  down  the 
shores  of  forgetfulness  ;  when  barons,  marquises. 


"  HE    FORTHWITH    SWALLOWED   THE    COFFKE-.MILL. 

dukes,  and  dons  were  gone,  wiih  their  pennants 
and  banners ;  when  the  last  lancers  had  gone 
prancing  past  and  were  lost  to  sight  down  the 
circuitous  avenue.  Sooty  Will,  with  drooping 
tail,  stood  by  the  palace  gate,  dejected.  He 
was  sour  and  silent  and  glum.  Indeed,  who 
would  not  be,  with  a  coffee-mill  on  his  con- 


'THE  CAT   WAS   FEELING  DECIUEULY  UNWELL. 

The  King  was  in  the  dining-hall,  in  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,  irately  calling  for  his 
breakfast! 

The  shamefaced,  guilty  cat  ran  hastily  down 
the  scullery  stairs  and  hid  under  the  refrigera- 
tor, with  such  a  deep  inward  sensation  of  re- 
morse that  he  dared  not  look  the  kind  cook  in 


IT   SEE.MED   AS    IF    EVERYTHING    HAD  GONE    WRONG. 

the  face.  It  now  really  seemed  to  him  as  if 
everything  had  gone  wrong  with  the  world, 
especially  his  own  insides.     This  any  one  will 


"  AND  WAS  OFF  TO  SEE  THE   KI.NG. 

science?  To  own  up  to  the  entire  truth,  the 
cat  was  feeling  decidedly  unwell ;  when  sud- 
denly the  cook  popped  his  head  in  at  the  scul- 
lery entry,  crying,  "  How  now,  how  now,  you 
vagabonds!  The  war  is  done,  but  the  break- 
fast is  not.  Hurry  up,  scurry  up,  scamper  and 
trot !  The  cakes  are  all  cooked  and  are  pip- 
ing hot!      Then  whv  is  the  coffee  so  slow?  " 


•where   is  THE   COFFEE?      bAlU    nib   COOK. 

readily  believe  who  has  ever  swallowed  a  coffee- 
mill.     He  began  to  weep  copiously. 

The  cook  came  into  the  kitchen.     "  ^Vhe^e 
is  the  coffee?  "  he  said  ;  then,  catching  sight  of 
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the  secluded  cat,  he  stooped,  crying,  "  Where  sides  and  that  tlie  mill  might  thus  remain  un- 

is  the  coffee?  "  discovered. 

The  cat  sobbed  audibly.     "Some  one  must         But,  alas!    he  forgot  that  coffee-mills  turn, 

have  come  into  the  kitchen  while  I  ran  out  to  As  he  humped  up  his  back  to  cover  his  guilt, 


/^""-'»^ 


< 

"out  stepped  the  GENU'S  THAT  LIVED  UNDER  THE  GREAT  OVENS.' 


look  at  the  King!  "  he  gasped,  for  there  seemed 
to  him  no  way  out  of  the  scrape  but  by  telling 
a  plausible  untruth.  "  Some  one  must  have 
come  into  the  kitchen  and  stolen  it!"  And 
with  that,  choking  upon  the  handle  of  the  mill, 
which  projected  into  his  throat,  he  burst  into 
inarticulate  sobs. 

The  cook,  who  was,  in  truth,  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  sought  to  reassure  the  poor  cat. 
"  There ;  it  is  unfortunate,  very ;  but  do  not 
weep  ;  thieves  thrive  in  kings'  houses!  "  he  said, 
and,  stooping,  he  began  to  stroke  the  drooping 
cat's  back  to  show  that  he  held  the  weeping 
creature  blameless. 

Sooty  Will's  heart  leaped  into  his  throat. 

"  Oh,  oh! "  he  half  gasped,  "  oh,  oh!  If  he 
rubs  his  great  hand  down  my  back  he  will  feel 
the  corners  of  the  coffee-mill  through  my  ribs 
as  sure  as  fate!  Oh,  oh!  I  am  a  gone  cat!" 
And  with  that,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension 
lest  his  guilt  and  his  falsehood  be  thus  pres- 
ently detected,  he  humped  up  his  back  as 
high  in  the  air  as  he  could,  so  that  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mill  might  not  make  bumps  in  his 


the  coffee-mill  inside  rolled  over,  and,  as  it 
rolled,  began  to  grind — rr-n-rr-rr-n-rr-rr- 
rr-rr-rr.' 

"Oh,  oh!  you  have  swallowed  the  mill!" 
cried  the  cook. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  cat ;  "  I  was  only  think- 
ing aloud." 

At  that  out  stepped  the  Genius  that  Lived 
under  the  Great  Ovens,  and,  with  his  finger 
pointed  at  the  cat,  said  in  a  frightful  voice, 
husky  with  wood-ashes:  "  Miserable  and  pusil- 
lanimous beast!  By  telling  a  falsehood  to 
cover  a  wrong  you  have  only  made  bad  mat- 
ters worse.  For  betraying  man's  kindness  to 
cover  vour  shame,  a  curse  shall  be  upon  you 
and  all  your  kind  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Whenever  men  stroke  you  in  kindness,  remem- 
brance of  your  guilt  shall  make  you  hump  up 
your  back  with  shame,  as  you  did  to  avoid 
being  found  out ;  and  in  order  that  the  reason 
for  this  curse  shall  never  be  forgotten,  when- 
ever man  is  kind  to  a  cat  the  sound  of  the 
grinding  of  a  coffee-mill  inside  shall  perpetually 
remind  him  of  vour  guilt  and  shame!  " 
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With  that  the  Genius  vanished  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

And  it  was  even  as  he  said.  From  that  day 
Sootv  Will  could  never  abide  having  his  back 
stroked  without  humping  it  up  to  conceal  the 
mill  within  him  ;  and  never  did  lie  hump  up  his 
back  but  the  coffee-mill  began  slowly  to  grind, 
rr-rr-rr-rr!  inside  him ;  so  that,  even  in  the 
prime  of  life,  before  his  declining  days  had 
come,  being  seized  upon  by  a  great  remorse  for 
these   things  which  might  never  be  amended, 


he  retired  to  a  home  for  aged  and  reputable 
cats,  and  there,  so  far  as  the  records  reveal, 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  charity  and 
repentance. 

But  the  curse  has  come  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  Genius  that  Lived  under  the 
Great  Ovens  said,  and  .still  maintains,  though 
cats  have  probably  forgotten  the  facts,  and  so, 
when  stroked,  hump  up  their  backs  and  purr  as 
if  these  actions  were  a  matter  of  pride  instead 
of  being  a  blot  upon  their  family  record. 


PERH.AP.S  YOU  'VE  MET  HIM. 


IJv   E.  L.  Sylvester. 


There  's  a  little  boy  I  know 
Who  never  seems  to  go 

Downstairs  in  just  the  regulation  way; 
Me  will  roll,  or  slide,  or  crawl. 
Go  backward,  jmnp,  or  fall. 

But  \valk? — oh,  no  I  not  once  the  livelong  day. 


A    RUNAWAY. 


BV     H.     M.     KiNGKRY. 


"  Waii',  IaiIu  ;  we  shall  have  to  walk  down 
this  hill." 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  laughing  re])ly.  "I  am 
going  to  ride." 

A  party  of  young  people  awheel  had  reached 
the  brow  of  the  bluff  that  bordered  Indian 
Creek.  The  road  wound  its  way  down  the 
steep  hillside  with  many  a  curve,  and  was  widely 
known  as  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  in 
all  the  country  around.  Teamsters  dreaded  it, 
and  avoided  it  whenever  they  could.  Only  the 
boldest  of  wheelmen  dared  descend  it,  with  toe 
pressed  hard  on  tire ;  and  none  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  riding  up.  And  Lulu  was  an  inex- 
perienced young  rider,  little  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  unaware  of  the  danger  involved  in 
attempting  the  descent.  She  had  ridden  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  i)arty,  and  had  started  down 
the  hill  before  the  rest  realized  what  she  was 
doing.  Her  wheel  had  no  brake,  and  she  had 
not  mastered  the  useful  art  of  braking  with  the 
toe,  while  her  back-pedaling  left  much  to  be 
desired.  So  it  was  that  she  had  hardly  begun 
the  long  descent  when  it  became  evident  to  her 
companions  behind  that  she  had  lost  control  of 
her  machine. 

"Oh,  she  will  be  killed!"  cried  one  of  the 
girls  of  the  party,  and  the  boys  turned  pale  as 
they  realized  more  fully  how  great  the  peril  was. 
There  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  Whatever 
was  to  be  done  must  be  done  on  the  instant. 
Luckily  one  of  the  older  boys  was  an  expert 
bicycler  wdio  thought  little  of  making  a  "cen- 
tury" or  two  a  week,  and  who,  as  his  admirers 
declared,  "  could  do  anything  with  a  wheel  but 
make  it  talk."  Before  the  rest  knew  what  he 
liad  in  mind,  he  had  buttoned  his  jacket  tight, 
mounted  his  wheel,  and  dashed  down  the  steep 
road  in  pursuit.  He  was  at  least  fifty  yards 
behind,  but  his  wheel  had  a  "high  gear,"  an 
advantage  which  he  now  used  to  the  utmost. 
Slowly  he  overcame  her  lead,  but  the  pace  grew 
terrific.  He  lost  his  cap,  and  a  pebble  grazed 
by  his  forward  tire  flew  up  and  struck  him  in 


the  face.  He  pressed  on,  however,  gaining 
very  gradually,  until  he  had  reached  and  passed 
the  fugitive.  When  he  had  secured  a  lead 
which  he  thought  sufficient,  he  swung  himself 
off,  letting  his  wheel  take  care  of  itself.  His 
momentum  was  such  that,  although  he  landed 
on  his  feet,  he  was  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  and  slid  for  several  yards,  badly  bark- 
ing his  hands  and  knees.  With  a  heroic  effort 
he  recovered  and  stood  upright — not  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  the  runaway  wheel  was  now  bear- 
ing down  upon  him  at  frightful  speed. 

Lulu  had  begun  the  descent  without  a 
thought  of  danger.  The  rapid  increase  of 
speed  surprised  but  at  first  did  not  alarm  her. 
Soon,  however,  the  pedals  began  to  revolve  so 
rapidly  that  she  could  not  follow  them  witli  her 
feet,  which  thenceforth  hung  helpless,  struck 
and  bruised  by  the  swiftly  whirling  pedals  at 
every  revolution.  Then  her  hat  blew  off,  and 
her  hair,  flying  loose,  fluttered  behind  her,  or, 
blowing  across  her  face,  blinded  her.  Most 
fortunately  she  still  remained  in  the  saddle,  and 
with  grim  determination  clung  to  the  handle- 
bars, and  was  able,  almost  miraculously,  to 
follow  the  various  turns  of  the  road. 

As  she  approached  the  spot  where  her  friend 
awaited  her  it  was  evident  she  could  not  hold 
on  much  longer.  Breathless,  with  staring  eyes 
and  pale,  set  features,  she  clung,  hardly  con- 
scious, to  the  wheel,  wdiich  now  was  "wab- 
bling"— zigzagging  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other.  The  boy  watched  her  movements 
keenly  and  placed  himself  so  that  she  must  pass 
close  to  his  right  side,  and  as  the  wheel  shot  by 
he  braced  himself  and,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  The  shock  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  a  moment 
stunned,  while  she  fell  beside  him  in  a  faint, 
and  the  bicycle,  after  staggering  on  a  few  yards 
farther,  rolled  over  the  high  bank  at  the  road- 
side. 

Fortunately  neither  the  boy  nor  Lulu  suffered 
any  permanent  injury,  though  the  fright  and 


A    RUNAWAY. 


I  lOI 


the  nervous  shock  were  sufficient  to  keep  I.uUi 
indoors  for  some  days,  and  her  friend  liad  tlie 
pleasure  of  nursing  a  broken  coliar-bnnc. 


of  the  wheel  would  have  dashed  her  to  the 
earth  with  almost  certainly  fatal  results ;  while 
even  if  she  had  kept  upon  the  wheel  all  the 


"  WITH   GRIM    DETliKMINATION    SHE  CLUNG    TO   THE    HANDLE-BARS. 

It  was  a  perilous  feat,  showing  great  presence  way,   she  could  hardly  have  avoided  disaster 

of  mind  as  well  as  daring,  and  beyond  a  doubt  upon   the   narrow   bridge   at    the   foot   of  the 

was  the  means  of  saving  the  girl's  life.     Tlie  descent. 

point  at  which  she  was  stopped  was  less  than         Much  to  his  disgust,  the  boy  was  hailed  as  a 

half-way  down  the  long  hill,  and  at  the  rate  of  hero,  and  even  now,  after  several  years,  few 

speed  attained  already— which  was  accelerated  bicyclers  pass   the  spot  without  recalling  his 

every  moment — the  slightest  jolt  or  swerving  timely  and  plucky  deed. 
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A    BOY    AND    AN    OLD    UMBRELLA. 


Bv  Meredith  Nugent. 

{Illiistralid  hy  the  Author  and   Victor  J.  Smcdhy.) 


Everything  was  soaked,  yet  still  it  poured 
in  torrents.  Will  Bishop  Linguidlv  tossed  the 
book  he  had  read  for  the  third  time  on  to  the 
blue-covered  loinige,  and  aimlessly  walked  o\er 
to  the  window.  A  shutter  banged  to  right  in 
his  face,  and  the  rain  tattooed  against  the  well 
washed  panes  harder  than  ever.  Thoroughly 
disgusted,  he  meandered  out  into  the  hall,  and 
there  the  glimpse  he  caught  through  the  narrow 
side-window, of  a  man  struggling  with  a  wrecked 
umbrella,  nearly  convulsed  him  with  laughter. 
"  It 's  a  jolly  enough  storm,"  he  thouglu  to  him- 
self, "but  three  days  of  it  is  too  much."  The 
man  outside  indignantly  threw  the  umbrella  into 
the  gutter  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  gale.  The 
umbrella  hilariously  flapped  its  black  wings  up 
and  down,  and  then  turned  half  a  dozen  somer- 
saults, as  though  it  had  played  a  good  joke  on 
the  man  and  was  greatly  tickled  in  conse- 
quence. However,  this  funny  incident  served 
only  for  a  momentary  diversion,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  Will  was  as  much  in  a  quandary  as 
before  what  to  do  with  himself.  It  was  his  wont, 
whenever  he  wished  to  get  thoroughly  aroused, 
to  run  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time  until  he 
reached  the  garret ;  and  this  he  did  now  with  all 


tlie  energy  he  could  command.  "Hurrah!  isn't 
this  bully!"  he  shouted  as  he  bounded  into  the 
raftered  chamber,  and,  to  give  still  further  vent 
to  his  appreciation  of  the  roaring  din  which 
filled  the  place,  he  executed  a  lively  dance  on 
an  old  storm-door  which  lay  on  the  garret  floor. 
The  wind  whistled,  the  house  shook,  and  the 
rain  beat  on  the  roof  furiously.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  noise  of  a  storm  that  is  very 
conducive  to  action,  and  the  present  one  was 
having  its  effect  on  Will.  He  knocked  out  the 
sides  of  some  old  soap-boxes,  plunged  into  tlie 
dark  recess  at  the  far  end  of  the  garret,  where 
he  emptied  a  barrel  of  its  noisy  contents,  and 
ransacked  the  place  generally  as  though  in  quest 
of  something  he  was  not  quite  sure  of.  A  blast 
harder  than  any  that  preceded  it,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  crashing  noise,  caused  him  to  rush 
to  the  little  oval  window  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  big  beech  opposite  had  fallen 
prostrate  across  the  road,  and  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  wreckage,  as  if  in  ecstasies  over 
the  great  havoc  wrought,  was  that  same  old 
umbrella,  cutting  up  didos  livelier  than  ever. 
The  sight  of  the  old  umbrella  nearly  doubled 
\\\\\    up    again.      But,    all    at    once   becoming 


A    BOY    AND    A<I    Ol.l>    TMHRELLA. 


serious,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  What  a  lot  of  fun  lads  do  have,  to  be  sure, 
excitedly  :  "  Why  did  n't  I  think  of  it  before?  when  they  get  on  the  track  of  a  real  good  idea 
It  's  just  the  very  thing  !"  and  are  enthusiastically  working  it  out!      The 

Five  minutes  later  a  bare-headed  boy  strug-    busy  occupants  of  this  garret  paid  not  tlie  lea^t 
gling  with  a  wrecked  umbrella  was  seen  forcing    attention  to  the  lowering  darkness,  nor  to  the 
his   way    against    the    drenching   gale.      The    angry  rumblings  of  the  approaching  thunder, 
umbrella   behaved   like   some   wild   thing.     It    until  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  made  them  all 
snapped  its  black  wings,  thrust  out  its  skinny    feel  as  though  they  might  be  occupants  of  an 
ribs,  flipped  water  into  Will's  face,  and  once    electric  light  globe.    Slopwork?    No;  they  did 
completely  covered  his  head  and  pushed,  oh,    not  even  think  of  stopping ;  to   the  contrary, 
ever  so  hard,  as  though  just  determined  to  be    they  actually  enjoyed  the  fun  of  adding  to  the 
free.      Harry  Bates,  who  had  witnessed   this    racket   by   banging    awav    the    harder.      The 
novel    wrestling-match 
from   his  house    oppo- 
site, feeling  sure  there 
was  going    to    be    lots 
of  fun,  reached  Will's 
house  almost  as  quick- 
ly as   Will  himself,  as 
did     also     little     Paul 
Campbell      from      the 
house  below.     Paul.   I 
am  afraid,  left  without 
his   mother's   consent ; 
but  then,  if  ever  boys 
were  to  be  excused  for 
doing    as    they    ought 
not  to,  it  was  on  this 
wild  afternoon. 

Once  in  the  garret 
again,  Will  set  to  w-ork 
on  the  old  umbrella 
with  all  the  enthusiasm 
he  was  capable  of.  He 
cut  the  silk  along  one 
side  of  each  rib  with  a 
big  pair  of  shears,  tied 
strings  to  its  drooping 
wings,  and  in  very  .short 
order  made  the  militant 
fellow  look  as  though  he 

would  be  glad  to  surrender.  However,  the  thunder  boomed,  the  wind  blew,  the  rain 
umbrella  soon  showed  its  spirit  again  when  thrashed  on  the  roof,  and  all  at  once  the  little 
Will  held  it  up  in  front  of  the  opened  oval  oval  window,  which  Will  liad  forgotten  to  se- 
window,  for  it  suddenly  whizzed  round  and  curely  fasten,  shot  wide  open,  so  that  the  gale, 
round  in  his  hands  like  mad.  Now  this  was  rushing  full  on  to  the  old  umbrella,  which  was 
exactly  what  Will  had  wanted  it  to  do,  and  so  now  set  up  in  position  and  attached  to  a  train 
tickled  was  he  over  the  result  that  he  unfolded  of  shoe-box  cars,  made  it  whizz  around  like  a 
his  plans  to  Harry  and  Paul,  so  that  both  boys  runaway  catharine-wheel.  Then  such  a  shout- 
could  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  schemes,    ing  and  racket  as  followed   you  never  heard. 
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The   shoe-bnx    train    got    to  going   at    such    a  By  means  of  very  simple  devices  Will  made 

speed  that  the  caboose  was  flung  clear  off  its  the  black  umbrella  .serve  as  the  motive  power 

couplings,  so  that  it  landed  up  in  the  paste-pot.  for  running  all    sorts   of   things.     Among  the 

Numerous  tin  cans  suddenlv  descended   from  most  novel  of  these  I  noted  his  scheme  for  flv- 
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numerous  mysterious  shelves  and  disported 
themselves  all  over  the  floor ;  old-time  news- 
papers swished  up  to  the  rafters  like  monstrous 
white  bats.  And  lightning?  Why,  you  'd  have 
thought  some  one  was  taking  a  series  of  fla.sh- 
light  pictures  in  a  hurry.  Most  boys,  indeed, 
would  have  been  half  scared  out  of  their  wits 
by  all  this  hubbub,  but  somehow  I  think  the 
whirl  of  the  old  umbrella  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  These  bovs  were  n't  scared 
a  bit ;  instead,  they  just  hurrahed  with  all  their 
might. 

Of  course  ^^'iU^s  family  were  not  at  home,  or 
such  a  noisy  jollification  would  not  have  taken 
place ;  but  when,  three  hours  later,  his  mother 
and  sister  made  their  way  through  the  double 
row  of  freshened  maples,  which  were  then  spark- 
ling in  glory  against  the  rainbowed  heaven,  they 
espied  the  black  umbrella  outside  of  the  second- 
story  window,  whizzing  away  as  cheerily  as  ever. 


ing  kites  in  the  house,  and  his  "  umbrella  trol- 
ley-line." So  simply  were  these  arranged  that  I 
have  appended  the  following  directions,  in  order 
that  every  boy  reader  of  St.  Nichol.\s  may 
have  just  as  good  a  time  as  did  Will. 

HOW    TO    .^L\K1•:   THE    UMBRELLA 
WIND^HLL. 

Saw  off  the  handle  from  an  umbrella  having  a  wooden 
stick,  and  with  scissors  cut  the  cover  all  the  way  down 
from  one  side  of  each  rib.  Connect  tips  of  ribs,  at  equal 
distances  apart,  with  string,  fasten  short  strings  to 
loosened  ends  of  cover  and  tie  to  tips  of  rilw.  Fasten 
again  loose  ends  of  cover — half-way  down — to  ribs,  with 
.■ihorter  strings.  Then  bore  a  hole  through  the  center  of  a 
six-inch  square  block  of  wood,  force  it  over  the  umbrella- 
stick  until  it  rests  against  the  ribs,  then  drive  a  nail  slant- 
ingly through  the  block  into  the  umbrella-stick,  and  on 
both  sides  of  each  rib  drive  large  tacks  into  the  wooden 
block.  The  pulley  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together,  each  an  inch  thick  and  eight  inches  square, 
with  a  hole  bored  through  its  center  of  slightlv  less  di- 
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aiiietcr  than  the  unihrclla-stick.  A  circle  of  long  wire- 
nails  is  driven  in  on  each  side  of  the  block.  (See  dia- 
gram.) Fasten  this  block  securely  to  the  umbrella-stick 
with  a  nail.    The  windmill  rests  on  wooden  supports  lied 


to  the  window-sill  both  inside  and  out.  A  little  block 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  tip  of  one  support  holds  the  point 
of  the  umbrella  in  place.  Carefully  follow  the  picture- 
in  working,  and  you  will  not  go  wrong. 

r  .\l  UKEl.LA    TROLLEV-I.INE. 

TllK  cars  arc  cigar-boxes  with  pill-box  wheels.  The 
troUcy-linc  is  twine  with  knots  tied  in  it  at  intervals  of 
an  inch.  The  trolley  is  of  copper  wire,  and  attached  to 
trolley-line  and  car  as  shown  in  diagram.  Shoe-boxes 
with  upright  slicks  and  spools  on  them  support  the 
trolley-line.  Ujiright  sticks  are  fastened  to  shoe-boxes 
with  sealing-wax.  The  power-cord  from  the  umbrella 
windmill  i>  connected  to  the  upper  of  the  two  spools 
seen  on  the  box  nearest  the  window.  \  row  of  small 
wire-nails  is  driven  into  both  of  these  spools,  and  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  form  a  sort  of  picket-fence.  Pass 
strings  around  centers  of  these.    The  cars  travel  quickly. 


INDOOR    KITES. 

Tiif.sk  kites  are  made  of  very  delicate  sticks  covered 
with  tissue-paper.    The  upright  support  for  the  "  kite- 
flier  "  is  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  carries   four    delicate  sticks,    each 
measuring  four  feet  in  length,  which  are 
tied  to  it,  as  shown  in  picture.    Half-way 
up  the  upright  is  fastened  a  pulley  just 
like  the  one  on  the  umbrella  windmill, 
\^ .      ■  with  the  exception  that  this  one  has  only 
■  ^  one  ring  of  nails.     The  upright  sets  in  a 
stout  pasteboard  box  which  is  securely  fastened  to  a 
small  table.      Elat-irons  may  be  put  on  top  to  hold  it 
steadier.     In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  a 
spool  is   fastened   with  sealing-wax,  and  directly  over 
it  there  is  a  hole  in  the  cover. 

The  upright  is  passed  through  this  hole  so  that  its 
pointed  end  rests  in  the  spool.      A  |)iece  of  stout  twine 
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connects  the  pulley  on  the  windmill  with  that  on  the 
kite-flier.  The  largest  kites  are  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  the  others  much  smaller. 

When  starting,  hold  up  the  kite  which  is  to  first  pass 
over  the  cord.  The  others  will  rise  into  the  air  of  their 
own  accord. 

These  kites  as  they  circle  around  look  most  effective. 
The  illustration  shows  arrangement  of  kite-flier  and  kites. 
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By  Emilia  Elliott. 


Monday. 

Jack  tossed  restlessly  on  the  lounge  in  Aunt 
Charlotte's  best  bedroom,  very  dull  and  home- 
sick, and  wondering  why  a  fellow  who  'd  done 
his  level  best  the  whole  long  term,  honestly  earn- 
ing his  vacation,  should  have  to  come  down 
with  the  measles  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  his 
Aunt  Charlotte's. 

The  worst  was  over  now,  thanks,  not  to  "  Dr. 
Tweedle "  but  to  Dr.  Hardy,  who  had  been 
aggravatingly  cheerful  all  along,  and  who  still 
insisted  on  another  week  in  the  shaded  room, 
with  all  books  forbidden,  for  Jack's  eyes  were 
rather  weak.  What  in  the  mischief  was  a  fel- 
low to  do  with  himself? 

At  that  moment  Jack  heard  unknown  steps 
on  the  garden  walk  below — a  boy's  steps.  He 
held  his  breath.  Then  came  a  swift  rush  up- 
stairs, a  knock  at  the  half-opened  door.  Jack's 
"  Come  in  "  was  eager. 

The  boy  who  entered  was  a  sturdy,  freckled- 
faced  youngster,  dressed  in  a  blue  flannel  sailor- 
suit  with  red  silk  anchors  embroidered  at  the 
corners  of  the  big  square  collar,  and  a  red  silk 
tie  knotted  jauntily  in  front.  There  was  no- 
thing unusual  in  his  appearance,  unless,  perhaps, 
an  exceptionally  merry  twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  sociably;  "I  'm 
Rodman  Evanton  Moore,  from  Boston,  stay- 
ing for  the  summer  at  my  grandfather's  over  at 
the  ne.xt  fartn.  Thought  maybe  you  'd  like  to 
see  a  new  face.  Had  the  measles  myself  when 
I  was  a  kid  about  four  years  old." 

Having  dehvered  this  information.  Rod  drew 
forward  a  large  arm-chair,  in  which  he  disposed 
himself  with  more  regard  to  comfort  than  grace. 
"  Ever  been  up  this  way  before?  "  he  asked. 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "  Uncle  Ed  bought 
the  farm  only  last  autumn." 

"  It 's  jolly  all  about  here.  We  '11  have  prime 
fun  when  you  get  out,"  Rod  promised. 

He  chattered  away,  detailing  numerous  plans 
for  future  good  times.   His  love  of  outdoor  sports 


seemed  only  surpassed  by  his  aversion  to  books, 
instruction  or  otherwise,  "  Robinson  Crusoe " 
and  Cooper's  Tales  being  notable  exceptions ; 
those  he  approved  of  heartily.  Football  was 
his  delight.  He  described  with  gusto  various 
victories  won  by  his  team. 

Then  Jack  came  in  with  vivid  tales  of  life 
aboard  his  father's  yacht,  to  which  Rod  listened 
with  dancing  eyes.  When  he  left  at  dinner-time 
he  and  Jack  were  already  firm  friends. 

Jack  ate  his  dinner  with  a  new  appetite. 
He  plied  Aunt  Charlotte  with  questions  about 
Rod ;  but  Aunt  Charlotte  knew  no  more  than 
Jack  did — that  Rod  was  visiting  his  grandpa- 
rents, and  seemed  a  nice,  well-mannered  boy. 

Tuesday. 

Jack  listened  itnpatiently  for  Rod's  steps  the 
next  morning.  When  they  came  he  failed  to 
recognize  them.  The  door  stood  open,  and  it  J 
was  with  a  start  of  both  surprise  and  pleasure 
that  he  saw  Rod  appear.  "  What  's  up?  "  he 
asked.  "  You  look  as  meek  as  Tabby  when  she  's 
been  caught  in  the  dairy." 

Rod  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  never  hurry  if  I  can 
help  it ;  it  's  too  much  trouble." 

Jack  thought  of  the  hurried  run  upstairs  of 
the  day  before.  "  What  've  you  been  doing  ?  " 
he  asked,  trying  not  to  show  his  astonishment 
at  Rod's  speech. 

"  Reading,  of  course.  Just  finished  a  book 
about  those  old  Greek  fellows.  It 's  fine  ;  I  '11 
lend  it  to  you  when  you  get  to  reading  again." 

"Thanks.     But  I  thought  you — " 

"  Grandfather  's  given  me  a  colt.     It  is  n't 
broken  yet.     Guess  I  '11  name  him  '  Mercury.'  " 

"  You  like  to  ride?  " 

"  Only  exercise  I  do  like,  except  biking." 

"  You  don't  consider  outdoor  games  only 
'  exercise '?" 

"  Consider  them  all  a  big  nuisance." 

"Not  football?" 

"  Hate  that  worst  of  all ;  you  're  always 
getting  jumped  upon  or  banged  up." 
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Jack  fairly  gasped.     "But—". 

"  Know  a  fellow  who  got  his  leg  broken  last 
fall.   None  for  me,  thank  you,"  Rod  said  calmly. 

"But — yesterday — you— said — "  Jack  fal- 
tered. 

"  A  jolly  book  beats  everj-thing  else  all  hol- 
low.    Ever  read  '  David  Copperfield  '?  " 

Jack  nodded,  too  confused  to  speak. 

"  Rattling  good,  ain't  it?  Dickens  takes 
the  lead." 

"  After  Cooper?  " 

"  He  your  favorite?  Not  much  stuck  on 
Cooper  myself,"  Rod  answered. 

Jack  stared  at  the  frank-eyed  boy  opposite 
him  in  positive  bewilderment.  Any  one  so 
contradictory  he  had  never  seen  .before. 

Rod  glanced  about  the  great,  cool  room. 
"  Not  such  a  bad  place  to  be  sick  in.  Seems 
to  me  you  're  late  in  the  day  with  your  measles, 
sonny.  I  came  down  on  my  seventh  birthday 
— in  time  to  spoil  the  party.  Never  will  forget 
how  I  howled  at  not  having  the  fun.  How 
old  are  you?  "  he  added. 

"  Fourteen  and  three  months,"  Jack  answered. 

"Two  months  behind  you,  then,"  Rod  said. 
"  I  '11  have  to  trot  along  now ;  I  've  some 
practising  to  do.  Next  lime  I  '11  play  you  a 
game  of  checkers.  Bet  two  to  one — in  apples 
—  I  beat." 

"  Done,"  agreed  Jack.     "  Come  to-morrow?  " 

"  Won't  promise." 

Wednesday. 

Jack  thought  his  new  friend  more  than  ever 
inconsistent  when  he  heard  the  latter's  rapid 
scramble  upstairs. 

"  I  've  been  for  a  ride,"  Rod  announced 
breathlessly.  "  Grandfather  's  got  some  dandy 
horses.  He  gave  me  a  colt  yesterday.  Can't 
think  what  to  name  it." 

"What  's  the  matter  with  Mercury?"  Jack 
asked. 

"  Too  high-flown." 

"Take  'David' — 'Dave'  for  short — from 
the  book." 

"What  book?" 

"  Why,  '  David  Copperfield.'  " 

"Oh!  Never  read  it." 

"But—" 

"  Guess  I  '11  choose  '  Crusoe  ' ;  that 's  queer." 


Jack  fairly  glared  at  him.  Such  a  mass  of 
contradictions  took  his  breath  away.  "  Shall 
we  play  checkers  ?  "  he  proposed,  changing  the 
subject. 

Rod  assented  with  his  customary  good 
nature. 

"  Though  I  'm  not  much  at  it,"  he  warned 
as  he  arranged  his  men. 

"  Beginning  to  weaken,"  Jack  thought  com- 
placently. 

After  three  short  overwhelming  defeats.  Rod 
looked  up   smiling. 

"  I  've  had  enough,"  he  said.  "  It  can't  be 
much   fun   for  you." 

"  What  possessed  you  to  wager  two  to  one 
you  'd  win  ?  " 

"  Never  did." 

"  But—" 

"  Did  n't." 

"But— " 

"  Don't  get  your  back  up,  sonny  ;  it  's  too  hot 
to  fuss.  Say,  I  've  found  a  bully  fishing-place  ; 
caught  a  dandy  yesterday." 

Jack  swallowed  the  bait  eagerly ;  he  was  an 
ardent  fisherman. 

For  an  hour  fish  stories  ran  riot  in  that  peace- 
ful-looking best  bedroom. 

Thursday. 

Rod  was  late  on  Thursday  morning. 

"  Hope  you  're  not  tired  of  me,"  he  said, 
stretching  himself  out  in  the  big  chair. 

"  It 's  jolly  good  of  you  to  come  cheering  a 
fellow  up.     How  's  Crusoe?" 

"Who?" 

"  Your  colt." 

"  Mercur)'?  Fit  as  anything.  He  's  going 
to  be  broken  soon." 

"You've  settled  on  Mercury,  then?" 

"  Never  thought  of  any  other  name.  Suits 
him,  too — he  goes  like  the  wind." 

"  Where  's  that  famous  fishing-place?  "  Jack 
asked  abruptly. 

"  What  place?  I  have  n't  been  fishing  since 
I  came." 

"But-" 

"  Ain't  it  beastly  dull,  not  being  able  to  read? 
I  was  shut  oflF  from  books  awhile  last  winter. 
Had  my  violin,  though.     Do  you  play?" 

"  The  piano.     I  sing  in  our  choir  at  home." 
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"  I  'm  not  a  nightingale  myself,"  Rod  an- 
swered.    "  Do  you  live  in  Boston?  " 

Jack  nodded. 

"  Ever  been  to  New  York  ?  " 

"Sure." 

"  I  have  n't  yet,"  Rod  said.  "  1  chose  my 
\  iolin,  last  winter,  'stead  of  the  trip  ;  thought 
that  would  come  later  anyhow." 

Frid.av. 

"  How  soon  '11  you  be  out?  "  Rod  asked 
ne.xt  morning.  "  We  're  having  fine  weather 
— reminds  me  of  when  I  was  in  New  York." 

Jack  started.      "  But—" 

"  Had  the  time  of  my  life,"  Rod  went  on 
in  cheerful  unconcern  —  "theaters,  museums, 
parks,  show  buildings." 

"  You  said  yesterday  that  you  chose  a  violin 
instead  of  the  trip." 

"  I  chose  a  violin?     What  rot!" 

"But-" 

"  You  're  a  mighty  queer  chap — a  greater  old 
butter  than  any  goat,"  Rod  remarked  coolly. 

"  Not  half  as  queer  as  you,"  Jack  retorted. 

"  Now  you  're  in  a  huff  again.  I  never  saw 
such  a  fellow  for  flying  off  the  handle." 

Jack's  eyes  flashed  ;  but  somehow,  in  the  face 
of  the  other's  wholly  unquenchable  good  hu- 
mor, his  own  indignation  died  away.  Perhaps 
Rod  could  n't  help  telling — well,  rather  contra- 
dictory stories,  to  put  it  as  charitably  as  possible. 
Jack  had  heard  of  such  cases.  Rod  was  a 
good  fellow  every  other  way.  "  If  1  only  knew 
which  side  of  you  to  believe!  "  he  exclaimed. 

Rod  laughed,  not  even  changing  color  at  the 
implication.  "  I  've  never  laid  particular  claim 
to  being  a  second  father  of  my  country.  Still, 
I  've  never  set  out  to  tell  any  out-and-out  whop- 
pers in  my  short  and  simple  career." 


"  I  should  have  used  the  familiar  term  '  va- 
ried'  rather  than  'simple,'"  Jack  observed. 

"  Now  you  're  veering  round  to  the  quarrel- 
ing-line.  Guess  I  'II  .skip  till  the  atmosphere  's 
clearer,"  Rod  said. 

Saturday. 

Jack  was  surprised  to  see  Rod  the  ne.xt  day. 
The  latter  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  day  before. 

"  You  '11  be  out  Monday,  won't  you?  We  '11 
have  times.      I  want  you  to  see  Mercury." 

He  did  n't  stay  long. 

Sl  .\IJAV. 

Sunday  afternoon  Jack  was  wandering  rest- 
lessly about  the  room,  wondering  when  Aunt 
Charlotte  would  be  back  from  church,  thinking 
it  the  longest  day  he  had  ever  known,  wishing 
that  Rod  would  run  over.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Jack  turned  hurriedly. 

On  the  threshold  stood  tiuo  brown-eyed, 
freckle-faced  boys,  dressed  exactly  alike,  and  as 
alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod. 

Jack  stared,  then  sank  on  the  lounge. 

"  Oh,"  he  gasped,  as  those  many  vexed  ques- 
tions settled  themselves,  "  you  're  i-wiiis .'  But 
are  you  both  Rods?" 

"When  occasion  serves,"  Rod  the  book- 
lover  answered.  "  I  'm  Rodwr  E.  Moore. 
He" — indicating  his  twin  —  "is  Rod«/<?«  E. 
Moore.  We  're  alike  in  looks  and  names,  but 
in  nothing  else.  You  're  not  our  first  victim. 
We  chose  alternate  days.    It 's  been  such  fun! " 

Jack  sat  up,  weak  with  laughter.  When  he 
found  breath  to  speak,  it  was  to  commit  a  sin 
pardonable  only  when  one  considers  the  provo- 
cation. "  I  'm  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  very 
glad  — that  there— are — no  Moore  of  you." 
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|HEX  you  buiUl  a  kite, 
you  first  make  a  skele- 
ton of  slicks,  then  cover 
the  skeleton  with  a  skin 
of  paper.  When  you 
build  a  boat,  you  first 
make  a  backbone  called 
the  keel,  then  add  ribs 
and  cover  this  frame 
with  a  wooden  skin  ;  but  neither  the  kite  nor  the 
boat  has  life  or  intelligence  of  its  own,  — both 
are  helple.ss,  immovable  machines  until  they 
are  directed  by  man. 

.\  kite  with  a  boy  at  the  eml  of  the  kile- 
.string,  and  a  boat  with  a  sailor  at  the  helm, 
appear  to  possess  both  life  and  intelligence, 
because  they  are  governed  and  directed  by 
human  intelligence,  which  serves  for  the  brains 


of  these  otherwise  inanimate  things.  Vour 
bicycle  is  a  stationary  bit  of  iron  and  india- 
rubber  until  you  put  your  feet  upon  the  pedals 
and  use  your  inind  to  guide  the  wheel.  A  cat, 
dog,  or  horse,  when  deprived  of  life,  is  an  inert, 
motionless  machine,— a  kite  without  a  boy,  a 
ship  without  a  sailor,  a  bicycle  without  a  rider ; 
but  when  life  is  in  the  body  and  brain  of  one 
of  these  creatures,  the  machines  which  we  call 
their  bodies  work  better  than  the  most  perfect 
engine  ever  built  by  man.  For  us  to  learn  how 
these  animated  machines  are  built,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  at  a  point  near  the  beginning  ;  and, 
that  we  may  better  understand  the  w'ork,  we 
will  pretend  that  there  really  lives  a  good  old 
fairy  godmother  whom  we  will  call  Mother  Na- 
ture, and  that  this  kind-hearted  old  lady  is  so 
much  interested  in  our  work  that  she  has  agreed 
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to  help  US  by  supplying  life  to  anything  we  but  the  old 

select  for  experimental  purposes.  that  a  live 

Behind  the  hall   door  there  is  a  cane,  and  It  is  rigid 

we  ask  Mother  Nature  to  endow  it  with  life ;  capable  of 


lady  laughs  at  us,  because  she  knows 
cane  is  as  helpless  as  a  dead  one. 
and  stiff,  it  has  no  joints,  and  is  in- 
motion.  To  remedy  this,  we  saw 
the  stick  into  pieces,  making  each 
section  about  an  inch  long,  and 
with  a  glue-pot  and  cotton  cloth 
join  the  pieces  together,  taking 
care  to  leave  enough  space  be- 
tween the  joints  to  allow  free 
movement. 

Although  the  cane  is  alive,  still 
it  cannot  move,  because  it  has  no 
brains  to  control  it,  no  nerves  to 
tell  the  brain  when  to  move,  and 
no  muscles  with  which  to  move 
the  joints. 

We  next  examine  our  own  arm, 
and,  watching  the  muscle  move 
it,  we  see  that  the  arm  is  bent  by 
the  muscle  shortening  itself  and 
in  this  way  drawing  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  toward  the  shoul- 
der. We  also  see  that  the  elon- 
gation of  the  muscle  allows  the 
arm  to  stretch  to  its  full  extent. 

Satisfied  that  the  muscles  must 
be  elastic,  we  run  elastic  strings 
to  each  joint  and  connect  them 
with  a  battery  at  one  end  of  the 
cane  ;  we  also  run  a  wire  through 
the  hollow  center  of  the  cane, 
from  the  batten,'  to  the  opposite 
end,  and  run  a  branch  wire  to 
each  joint. 

But  old  Mother  Nature  now 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  of  the  cane  is  not 
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protected  from  injury  as  it  should  be;  so  we 
inclose  the  battery  in  the  knob  which  once 
served  as  a  handle  to  the  original  stick. 

With  wire  nerves,  elastic  muscles,  clotli  joints, 
wooden  body,  and  buckhorn  head,  our  manikin 
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FIG.  7.      YOUNG    DtRD   (NIGHT-HERON). 


PIC.  6.   FRA.MEWOKK  OF  A  .MAN  AS  IF  WITH  WINGS. 

is  indeed  a  funny  old  thing.  Yet  we  need 
not  the  approving  smile  of  Mother  Nature 
to  know  that  it  is  built  on  correct  principles. 

If  any  one  now  steps  on  the  toe  or  end 
of  our  live  cane,  the  wire  im- 
mediately telegraphs  the  fact  to 
the  battery  at  the  head,  and  the 
head,  in  fear  of  injury,  shortens  the 
elastics,  which  draw  the  toe  toward 
the  buckhorn  knob  and  out  of 
harm's  way. 

If  the  readers  will  now  pass  their 
hands  over  their  own  heads,  they 
may  distinctly  feel  the  round  boxes 
or  knobs  with  which  nature  pro- 
tects their  batteries,  the  ones  we 
call  brains,  which  control  the 
movements  of  the  machines  they 
call  their  bodies. 

Figs.  I,  2,  3,  and  4  represent 
the  heads  of  some  well  known  live 
canes,  in  which  the  reader  will  rec- 
ognize the  head  of  a  tiger,  a  cat,  a 
chimpanzee,  and  a  man.  When  you 
examine  the  framework  of  any  one 


of  these  creatures  you  will  find  that  it  is  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  jointed  stick,  with  a  round 
knob  containing  the  brain,  from  which  nerve 
wires  run  to  all  ' 
parts  of  the  body. 
Even  the 
faces  on  the 
outside  of 
the  knobs 
are  alike  in 
this  —  they 
each  have 
two  eyes, 
two      ears, 

two  nostrils,  one  nose,  and  one  mouth ; 
although  these  organs  are  modeled  to 
suit  the  different  needs  and  uses  of  the 
individual  concerned. 

Not  only  are  these  things  true  of 
the  few  animals  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  but  they  are  also 
true  of  all  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fish  ; 
and  it  is  because  these  creatures  are 
built  on  the  plan  of  a  jointed  cane  that 
they  are  called  the  vertebrates,  which 
means  backboned  animals.  What  is  a  back- 
bone but  a  jointed  stick  made  of  bone?  Yet 
you  may  say  that  most  of  the  backboned  ani- 
mals have  legs,  arms,  and  ribs.     This  is  true. 


FRAMEWORK   OF   A    MAN    IN   THE    POSE  OF   A  SPARROW 
WITH    ITS   WINGS   UP. 
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Your  kite  and  boat  have  ribs;  we  know  what 
they  are  and  their  use  ;  we  know  that  they  keep 
the  outer  covering  of  the  body  distended,  as 
the  old-fashioned  hoops  kept  the  ladies'  skirts 
spread,  or  as  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  spread  the 
covering  of  this  useful  implement.     It  will  not 


must  understand  exactly  what  we  mean  bv  tlie 
words  arms  and  legs. 

When  the  writer  was  still  a  small  hoy  making 
crude  attempts  to  draw  pictures  of  animals,  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats  all  had  their  legs  bent  the  wrong  way. 
Often  he  would  get  down  on  all  fours  and 
crawl  around  in  front  of  a  mirror,  trving  to  find 
out  where  the  error  was  located  ;  but  his  elbows 
and  knees  still  seemed  to  bend  one  way  and 
those  of  the  animals  mentioned  to  bend  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

He  was  about  to  give  up  his  investigations 
in  despair  when  he  made  a  great  discovery  :  he 


FIG.  lo. 

found  that  what  he  thought  to  be  the  ,iiiim,ih' 
elbows  are  reallv  their  wrist-jo'ntts,  and  what  he 
mistook  for  their  knees  are  their  heels. 

This  explained  everything ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  this  was  known  to  scientists 
many  years  before  the  writer  was  born,  they 
never  explained  it  to  boys,  and  hence  it  was — 
to  the  writer — his  own  discovery  and  a  great 
triumph. 

.V  brief  examination  of  any  of  the  four-legged 
animals  will  teach  the  reader  that  their  fore 
be  a  difficult  task  to  add  ribs,  arms,  and  legs  to  limbs  correspond  with  a  man's  arms,  and  when 
our  jointed-stick  animal,  especially  as  it  is  a  we  speak  of  arms  and  legs  we  are  speaking  of 
make-believe.  However,  before  we  attempt  to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs. 
fit  arms  and  legs  to  our  wooden  backbone,  we         Fig.  5  is  a  series  of  drawings:  one  was  made 
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from  a  bat  caught  in  the  attic,  another  from  a 
young  robin  which  was  killed  by  the  house  cat 
and  deposited  by  its  slayer  behind  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  the  last  from  a  grape-vine  beetle  which 
was  buzzing  around 
the  lamp  where  the 
writer  was  at  work. 

The  beetle  is  not 
a  backbone  animal ; 
he  belongs  to  a  lower 
set.  Nevertheless,  a 
little  comparison  will 
show  you  that  even 
the  humble  beetle's 
arms,  like  the  others 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  cor- 
respond part  for  part  with  the  arm  of  a  man, 
and  its  elbows  bend  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  rest. 

I  think  that  the  youngest  reader  of  St. 
Nicholas  can  see  from  these  sketches 
that  each  of  the  arms  depicted  bears  an 
unmistakable  likeness  to  all  the  others: 
each  has  a  shoulder,  elbow,  wrists,  and 
hand,  modified  to  suit  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used  by  its  owner. 

Man  does  not  walk  on  his  hands,  and 
these  appendages  are  arranged  to  carry 
food  to  his  mouth  and  as  convenient  tools 
for  all  his  various  occupations.      Birds' 
hands  are  incased  in  a  fleshy  mitten  (Fig. 
5),  from  which  grow  the  long  feathers  of 
the  wing  seen  in  the  framework  of  a  bird's 
wings  shown  in  Fig.  5.    The  bird's  arm 
is  arranged  very  much  like  the  arm  of  the  bat, 
with  a  web  of  skin  stretched   from  the  hand 
to  the  elbow  and  thence  to  the  body,  also  a    of  a  man  in  the  same  pose  as  the  bird  (Fig.  8). 
web  from  the  root  of  the  thumb  to  the  shoul-         Fig.  7  is  a  little  diagram  of  a  young  black- 


der  (see  young  robin.  Fig.  5).  This  skin 
.serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  wing-feathers ; 
the  hand  and  forearm  (Fig.  5),  however, 
with  the  feathers  attached,  form  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  fan  that  does  the  work  of  fly- 
ing. Wings  are  paddles  and  used  to  propel 
a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  fins  of  the  skate-fish 
are  used  to  propel  that  fish  in  the  water. 

Again  referring  to  Fig.  5,  the  reader  can 
see    that    the    bat's    wings    are    practically 
made    by   further    extending    the    web    of 
skin  seen  on    the  wing  of  the  bird.     The 
bat's  hand   is  not  inclosed  in  a  mitten,  but 
the  fingers  are  very  long  and  webbed  together 
like  a  duck's  foot ;   and  at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  wing,  where  additional  strength  is  need- 
ed, two   fingers  are 
arranged    close    to- 
gether.     When   the 
forefingers  of  a  bat's 
wing  are  spread  they 
correspond    to    the 
sticks  of  a  kite. 

Fig.  6  shows  the 

framework  of  a  man, 

with     birds'     wings 

used  in  place  of  the 

man's     arms,     from 

which  you  may  see  that  the  arms  of  a  man 

and  the  arms  of  a  bird  correspond  with  each 

other,  stick  for  stick. 

To  further  impress  this  upoii  the  miiul  of  the 
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FIG.    13.      SKELETON   OF   A    .MAN. 


reader,  I  have  drawn  the  frame  of  a  sparrow  with 
elevated  wings,  and  alongside  of  it  the  frame 
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crested  night-heron  resting  on  the  soles  of 
its  feet.  The  tail-piece  to  this  article  shows 
two  storks  also  resting  on  the  soles  of  their 
feet. 

\\"e  often  see  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
with  wings  growing  from  their  backs  ;  and  since 
we  have  seen  that  the  wings  are  the  arms,  then 


FIG.    14.       A    PLAYFUL   TIGER. 

a  man  with  wings  on  his  back  is  simply  a  man 
with  four  arms.  But  you  must  remember  that 
artists  use  wings  as  symbols  and  in  the  same 
way  that  they  paint  a  halo  around  a  saint's 
head ;  they  do  not  e.xpect  you  to  take  them 
literally  as  four-armed  men  or  men  with  blazing 
heads. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  hind  limbs  of  some 
of  the  animals,  and  we  will  see  that  their  knees 
do  7tot  bend  in  the  opposite  direction  from  oiu- 
own  (see  Fig.  9). 

Because   horses  and  birds  have   very  long 
feet  and  walk  on  their  toes,  it  is  customary 
to    call    the   real    foot    the    leg    (see    Figs.    9 
and  16).    You  can  now  under- 
stand that  if   the  part  of  our 
frame  which  we  stand  upon  is  a 
foot,  then  the  distance  from  the 
point  marked  heel  on  the  leg  --^,- 

of  a  horse  to  the  part  marked 
toe  (Fig.  9)  must  also  be  a  foot, 
and  the  same  must  be  true  of 
the  other  legs  in  that  drawing ;  '^' 

but  if  the   distance   from   the 
point  marked  heel  to  the  part 
marked   toe  in  Fig.  9  is  really  part  of   the  leg, 
then  the  same  must  be  true  of  that  part  of  the 
man's  leg  (Fig.  16),  and  we  must  agree  that  we 
stantl  with  part  of  our  legs  resting  on  the  ground. 

Bears  and  coons  walk  on  their  feet  and  hands 
as  a  boy  does  when  on  all  fours ;  but  horses, 
cows,  cats,  and   dogs   walk   on  their  toes  with 


their  heels  in  the  air.  Fig.  10  shows  the  frame- 
work of  a  man  facing  the  framework  of  a  tiger 
standing  in  the  pose  of  a  man.  In  this  diagram 
you  can  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  "jointed  man- 
stick"  and  the  head  of  the  "jointed  cat-stick." 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
legs  of  the  man  and  the  tiger, 
but  these  are  variations  of  pro- 
portions, and  not  a  difference 
in  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  both  constructed. 
The  tiger  differs  also  in  having 
tlie  jointed  stick  prolonged 
into  a  tail ;  but  a  glance  at  Fig. 
lo  will  show  you  that  it  needs 
"Ji-'  only  the  addition  of  more 
joints  to  the  end  of  the  back- 
bone to  produce  a  tail  on  any  backboned 
creature. 

If  you  now  want  to  illustrate  to  yourself  the 
manner  in  which  dogs,  cats,  and  horses  walk, 
you  must  get  down  on  all  fours  and  then  try 
to  walk  on  your  fingers  and  toes.  See  the  frame- 
work of  a  man  shown  by  Fig.  13,  and  compare 
the  frames  of  the  monkey,  tiger,  and  man  (Figs. 
II,  12,  and  13). 

The  tiger  has  been  previously  spoken  of  as 
a  cat,  and  this  may  cause  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  younger  readers;  so  Figs.  14  and 
1 5  have  been  added  that  the  reader  may  see 
that  the  tiger  is  a  real  cat  in  spite  of  the  great 
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FIG.    15.      A   LAZY   KITTEN. 

difference  in  size  between  it  and  our  little  do- 
mestic pussy.  A  comparison  of  Figs,  i  and  2 
will  enable  the  readers  to  see  where  these  two 
cats  differ  and  give  the  young  naturalist  a 
chance  to  study  and  think  over  the  reasons 
why  one  has  small  ears  and  the  other  big 
ones,  one  powerful  jaws  and  the  other  weak 
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ones,  one  small  eyes  and  the  other  very  large  Study    of   these    things   will    increase    your 

ones.  wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  and  the 

To  those  who  study  geology  the  earth  itself  is  perfection  of  nature's  animated  machines,  and 

an  open  book  with  pages  of  stone  illustrated  by  increase  your  awe  for  the  skill  of  the  infinite 


stone  models  of 
the  strange  and 
weird  plants  and 
animals  which 
formerly  lived 
upon  the  globe : 
birds  with  teeth, 
birds  that  did 
not  wear  mittens 
to  conceal  their 
w  e  1 1  -  f  o  r  m  e  d 
jointed  fingers; 
tiny  horses  that 
had  five  toes  in 
place  of  one ; 
rhinoceros-like 
creatures  which 
laid  eggs  and 
had  tails  like 
alligators ;  and 
big  flying  drag- 
ons that  would 
have  frightened 
even  the  dough- 
ty St.  George! 

But  even  these  strange  monsters,  the  lizard- 
like birds  or  bird-like  lizards  and  the  funny  lit- 
tle five-toed  horses,  had  frames  built  upon  the 


FIG.    16.      DONKEY  AND  CLOWN    WITH   THE   SAME   LETTERS    AT  SIMILAR  JOISTS. 


mind  which  con- 
structs so  many 
strange  and  va- 
ried forms  by 
simply  modify- 
ing the  propor- 
tions of  the 
original  plan. 
The  more 
H  knowingly  you 
watch  the  little 
.squirrels  as  they 
hold  their  food 
in  their  tiny 
hands,  and  the 
birds  hopping 
around  on  their 
toes,  with  their 
knees  concealed 
in  the  feathers 
of  their  bodies, 
or  with  out- 
stretched arms 
sailing  far  over- 
head, the  greater 


will  be  your  love  for  your  undeveloped  bro- 
thers of  the  woods. 

The  more  you  think  of  these  things  the  more 
principle  of  the  jointed  stick,  and  legs  and  arms  brutal  will  it  seem  to  hunt  with  bullets  and 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  those  show-n  stones  our  fellow-inhabitants  of  this  big  ball 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  while  from  we  call  the  earth,  and  of  which,  owing  to  our 
the  very  beginning  all  their  knees  and  elbows  superior  minds,  in  many  respects  we  are  at 
bent  the  same  way  as  do  ours  to  this  day.         present  the  lords  and  masters. 


DUMPLING'S    WONDERFUL    VOYAGE. 


By   E.   Boyd  Smith. 


'•  Ho!  a  balloon,"  cried  Dumpling  suddenly, 
as  the  boys  of  the  little  town  of  Bonheur,  in 
France,  were  getting  ready  for  a  game  of  mar- 
bles one  afternoon. 

And,  true  enough,  there  was  a  balloon  sailing 
over  the  wood  and  coming  toward  the  village. 
At  once  all  was  excitement,  for  a  balloon  was 
a  rare  sight  to  the  boys.  As  it  approached,  the 
occupants  of  the  basket  dropped  a  long  rope, 
shouting  to  them  to  catch  hold  and  make  it  fast 
to  a  post.  They  wished  to  come  down.  The 
boys  ran  eagerly  for  the  rope ;  but  the  balloon 
was  going  too  fast,  and  they  were  unable  to 
hold  it.  "  Take  a  turn  around  that  post," 
called  one  of  the  men  from  above.  But  before 
the  eager  boys,  tugging  with  all  their  might, 
could  do  as  they  were  asked,  a  sudden  gust 
lifted  the  balloon,  and  they,  carried  off  their 
feet,  were  dragged  along,  their  toes  barely 
touching  the  ground. 

"  Let  go,  let  go!  "  shouted  the  men,  alarmed 
lest  the  boys  should  be  hurt.  The  boys,  now 
somewhat  frightened,  let  the  rope  slide  through 
their  hands,  and  tumbled  and  rolled  on  the 
ground,  unable  to  stop  themselves.  But 
Dumpling,  as  always,  was  too  slow :  the  last 
to  take  hold,  he  was  now  the  last  to  let  go.  In 
fact,  he  did  n't  let  go  at  all ;  for  just  as  he  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  the  balloon,  freed 
from  the  weight  of  the  other  boys,  rose  with  a 
jump,  carrying  him  high  up  from  the  ground. 

"  Stop,  hold  on,  stop!  I  want  to  gel  down," 
cried  poor  Dumpling,  now  very  anxious  to  let 
go.  But  the  men  above  cried  out  to  him  to 
hold  on  for  dear  life,  for  they  saw  that  should 
he  fall  from  such  a  height  he  would  surely  be 
hurt,  and  perhaps  seriously.  So  Dumpling  set 
his  teeth  and  held  on.  Away  they  went.  A 
slight  squall  had  struck  them,  and  the  balloon, 
like  a  great  irightened  bird,  flew  before  it.  .\t 
times,  when  the  wind  would  slacken,  the  balloon 
would  descend,  and  Dumpling,  dragging  behind, 
was  pulled  through  fruit-trees  and  over  walls. 


The  other  boys  were  following  at  full  speed, 
but  could  not  catch  him.  Several  times  he  was 
tempted  to  let  go  as  he  found  himself  near  the 
earth ;  but  the  balloon  went  so  fast  that  he 
did  n't  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind. 

At  last,  quite  low  down,  he  found  himself 
dragging  across  Mere  Seigle's  garden.  The 
linen  was  hanging  out  on  the  lines  to  dry. 
Now  was  Dumpling's  chance :  he  decided  to 
drop ;  but  just  as  he  had  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, a  .sheet  flapped  around  his  head  and  so 
bewildered  him  that  he  forgot  to  let  go. 

"  Get  out  of  that!  Get  away  from  that  clean 
linen,"  angrily  cried  Mere  Seigle. 

Poor  Dumpling  wished  to :  he  had  n't  come 
there  of  his  own  free  will.  And  he  did  get 
away ;  for  the  balloon  suddenly  rose  again, 
dragging  him  across  the  clothes-lines.  They 
broke,  and  away  he  went,  with  several  of  Mere 
Seigle's  best  sheets  and  table-cloths  hanging 
about  his  neck. 

"Come  back,  come  back,  you  thief!"  >he 
shouted. 

Dumpling  would  have  liked  only  too  well  to 
come  back,  but  the  balloon  was  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry. 

Another  strong  gust  of  wind,  and  away  they 
sailed,  this  time  high  above  the  houses. 
Dumpling  shut  his  eyes  in  terror ;  but  he  held 
on.  Far  down  below,  the  other  boys,  in  open- 
mouthetl  horror,  watched  him  sail  away. 

The  men  in  the  balloon  were  having  trouble 
themselves  to  keep  from  falling  out,  as  the 
basket  rocked  dangerously,  shaken  by  every 
squall.  And  they  could  not  pull  Dumpling  in, 
as  they  had  intended.  When  Dumpling,  nearly 
out  of  breath,  again  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw, 
beneath  him,  the  village,  looking  like  a  col- 
lection of  tiny  toy  houses.  The  boys  were 
only  little  black  specks. 

"Oh,  dear,"  he  thought,  "how  shall  I  ever 
get  down?  " 

But  hi"her  and  still  higher  flew  the  balloon. 
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Soon   they  were   among   the  clouds 
looked  temptingly  soft  to  Dumpling. 

"  I  think  I  'd  rather  he  on  a  cloud  than  drag- 
ging along  like  a  tail  to  a  kite,"  he  said.  And 
the  more  he  thought  about  the  clouds,  tlie  more 
he  liked  the  idea  of  trying  one.  At  last  a  big 
round  cloud  just  below  seemed  to  invite  him. 

"  I  've  a  mind  to  drop  down  on  it,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  for  he  was  getting  ver)'  tired  of  holding 
on  to  the  rope,  and  it  hurt  his  hands. 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  resist.  Dump 
ling  let  go.  Wh-r-r-r-r!  he  shot  down  through 
the  air,  while  the  sheets  were  released  and  whirled 
up  and  away.  He  alighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
soft  cloud  without  a  shock ;  it  felt  like  a  feather- 
bed. He  was  delighted:  it  was  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  end  of  a  rope.  The  balloon 
soon  disappeared,  still  going  up,  up,  and  he  found 
himself  alone. 

"  Now  this  is  very  well  so  far,"  said  Dumpling ; 
"  but  how  shall  I  get  home  in  time  for  supper?  " 
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led  over  to  the  edge  to  look  down  : 

could  see  at  first  was  more  clouds. 

his   surprise,   they  all    seemed   to 
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"  Oh,  I  want  to  go 


be  drowned!"  he  cried. 

back!      I  must  go  back!  " 

But  how  could  he?  That  was  the  great  ques- 
tion. As  he  peered  down  and  wondered 
what  to  do  next,  he  noticed  that  the  clouds 
which  passed  at  some  distance  below  him 
were  going  in  the  opposite  direction — 
going  back  to  the  land. 

"If  I  could  only  change  clouds,"  he 
thought ;  and  he  could  diink  of  nothing 
else.  "  Suppose  I  should  drop  down  ?  " 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  dropped  all  right 
from  the  rope."  So  he  waited  for  the 
next  cloud ;  but  when  it  came  his  cour- 
age failed  him.  "  What  if  I  should  miss 
it?  "  he  reflected.  And  in  a  vision  he  saw 
himself  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  earth  be- 
low, or  drowned  in  the  sea.  Dumpling 
trembled  at  the  very  unpleasant  idea. 
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be  going  in  different  directions.  At  last,  be- 
tween them,  he  saw  the  earth  far  down  be- 
low. "  Oh,  I  '11  never  get  back  in  time,"  he 
thought. 

As  he  looked  the  land  seemed  to  slide  away 
from  beneath  him.  For  a  while  he  could  not 
understand  this;  but  he  soon  discovered  the 
reason — his  cloud  was  moving  along  all  the 
time.  And  now  he  became  interested  in  the 
different  places  which  he  passed  over.  "  How 
tiny  the  houses  are  in  that  town! "  he  thought ; 
"  and  how  small  the  trees  are!  And,  oh,  there  's 
the  sea !  "  True  enough  ;  for  Dumpling's  cloud 
was  rapidly  carrying  him  out  over  the  ocean. 
Suddenly  he  became  frightened.     "  Oh,  I  shall 
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Little  by  little  he  became  accustomed  to    cloud  came  slowly  sailing  underneath.    One— 


the  danger,  and  decided  to  run  the  risk.     He 
watched  for  a  good   chance.      A  nice  white 


two — three!      Taking  good   aim,  he  jumped. 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  whizzed  through  the  air. 
How  long  he  seemed  in  getting  down!  Had 
he  missed  it,  and  was  he  rushing  down  into 
the  sea?  Poor  Dumpling  dared  not  open 
his  eyes. 

At  last  he  struck  something,  and  found 
that  he  had  fallen  flat  on  his  new  cloud. 
"  Ah,"  he  sighed,  "  I  'm  glad  I  've  got  here." 
Now  he  looked  over  the  edge  to  see  how 
things  were  going.  Yes,  he  was  all  right ; 
the  cloud  was  carrying  him  back  to  land. 
The  houses  looked  a  little  bigger  now,  and 
the  trees  were  taller.  By  and  by  Dumpling 
recognized  his  own  village— even  his  house. 
But  the  cloud  was  carrying  him  past.  " Stop! 
stop!"  he  shouted  in  desperation.  But  the 
cloud  did  n't  stop.  And  as  they  slowly 
sailed  along  the  cloud  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  at  last  it  was  barely  large  enough 
to  hold  him.  Poor  Dumpling  was  very  sad. 
"Oh,  I  shall  never  get  home  for  supper,"  he 
wailed.  "  But,"  he  thought,  "  perhaps  I  can 
drop  down  on  to  another  cloud." 

So  he  studied  those  below  him.    Ouite  far 


HERE  AND  THERE   HE   SAW    DROVES  OF    SHECI' 
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down  lie  could  see  some  which  appeared  to  be    the  courage!      He  tried  to  jump;  but  no,  he 
going  back  toward  Bonheur.     Dumpling  was    was  afraid.     He  leaned  far  over  again,  longing 


in  despair.  He  knew  that  he  never  should  have 
the  courage  to  drop  so  far.  As  his  home  was 
fast  disappearing,  he  became  desperate.  But 
still  he  dared  not  jump.  So  he  sadly  sailed  on. 
And  now  it  began  to  get  dark. 

"  Oh.  I  can't  stay  up  here  all  night!  "  wailed 
Dumpling.  He  decided  to  drop  down  at  any 
risk.  He  was  terribly  frightened,  but  still  it 
had  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  just  as  he  had 
nerved  himself  to  make  the  jumji  no  clouds 
were  beneath  ;  and  gradually  his  courage  oozed 
away  again.  He  lay  down  and  peered  over 
the  edge.  Ah!  there  was  a  fine  big  one,  com- 
ing slowly  along  lielow!      Ob,  if  he  onlv  hatl 


■HERE   THE    CLOliD    BEGAN    BREAKING    IH    IN    A    MOST 
ALARMING    .MANNER." 

to  be  down  there.  But  poor  Dumpling  in  his 
excitement  leaned  too  far  and  lost  his  balance. 
Over  he  went,  whirling  round  and  round.  He 
was  soon  too  dizzy  to  think. 

It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  afterward  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  sat  up  and 
looked  around.  "  Why,  I  'm  not  hurt,"  he 
said.  Not  at  all,  for  he  had  dropped  com- 
fortably on  the  cloud  which  he  had  been  look- 
ing at. 

"  It  's  very  easy,  after  all,"  he  thought.  "  It 
does  n't  hurt  a  bit  to  fall  on  a  cloud."  And 
then,  "  But  suppose  I  had  missed  it  ?  "  And 
he  shivered  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

Now,  when  he  looked  down,  he  could  see 
the  earth  quite  near,  that  is,  near  enough  to 
make  out  the  people  walking  about.  "  I  will 
still  get  home  in  time,"  he  thought. 

But,  alas!  there  were  no  more  clouds  under 
him.  He  waited  in  vain,  and  already  it  was 
quite  dark.  Soon  night  would  be  upon  him. 
Below  him  was  only  the  empty  air,  not  the 
tiniest  cloud  in  sight.  He  strained  his  eyes, 
searching  in  every  direction,  peering  through  the 
thickening  darkness;  but  not  one  could  he  see. 

He  was  verv  much  frightened  at  the  idea 
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of  Staying  (lut  all  night,  and  on  a  cloud  too. 
It  was  bad  enough  in  the  daytime,  when  he 
could  at  least  see  where  he  was  going;    but 
now,  at  night,  he  might  sail  away  to  some  dis- 
tant, savage  country,  he  knew  not  where,  and 
in  the  morning  be  so  far  from  home  that  he 
could  never  get  back.     He  might  even  go  to 
China,  he  thought,  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world.     And  his  lieart  sank  as  he  thought 
of  it.     Poor  lost  Dumpling  tried 
hard  to  keep  awake ;  but  he  was 
tired  from  so  much  excitement 
and  such  unusual  exercise,  and 
his  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  them  open. 
The  cloud  was  soft  and  com 
fortable,  so  at  last  he  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
when  he  awoke.  He  looked 
down  from  his  cloud  to  set- 
where  he  was.  All  below  him 
was  a  great  desert  of  rocky 
plains,  burnt  and  dry  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Here  and 
there  he  saw  droves  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  occasionally  a 
man  or  two ;  but  they  looked 
very  foreign  to  him. 

And  now  Dumpling  discov- 
ered that  he  was  hungry.  And 
the  sun  became  hotter  and  hot 
ter.  He  crawled  down  into  a 
shadowy  nook  of  his  cloud  to 
try  to  keep  cool.  While  he 
sat  there,  reflecting  over  his  mis- 
hap and  wondering  where  he 
could  get  a  breakfast,  he  discov- 
ered that  his  cloud  had  grown 
smaller  while  he  was  sleeping. 
And  even  now,  as  he  looked,  it 
seemed  to  be  breaking  up.  It 
also  became  thinner  and  more 
transparent,  and  he  was  surprised  to  finil  that 
he  could  almost  see  through  it.  The  hot  sun 
was  drying  it  up. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  though  to 
Dumpling  it  seemed  a  much  shorter  time,  the 
larger  part  of  his  cloud  had  melted  away  before 
his  eyes.  Here  was  a  new  danger.  What 
would  become  of  him  if  it  disappeared  entirely? 
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He  no  longer  could  move  about  on  it  with 
safety,  for  steadily  big  pieces  would  break  off 
and  float  away.  And  now  he  noticed  that  the 
remnant  of  the  cloud  was  also  getting  nearer  to 
the  earth  all  the  time. 

"  If  it  only  holds  together  till  I  get  there!" 
he  thought  to  himself.  But  he  very  much 
feared  that  it  could  not  last  long  enough  to  let 
him   down   in  safety.      Now   he  saw   houses, 
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plenty  of  them.  He  was  just  over  a  great 
city :  he  could  see  it  stretching  away  in  every 
direction.  And  what  strange  houses!  He 
had  never  seen  the  like  before.  They  were  of 
such  odd  shapes,  like  great  wooden  tents,  and 
all  brightly  colored. 

"  Perhaps  it  's  China,"  he  thought. 

Here  the  cloud  began  breaking  up  in  a  mo.st 
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alarming  manner.  Piece  after  piece  broke  off  had  .struck  something.  Crack!  cra.shl  It 
and  melted  away  into  the  air.  Dumpling  gave  way.  Spla.shi  Dumpling  had  landed, 
scrambled  from  each  shifting  piece  to  another,  For  a  moment  he  was  dazed  ;  but  a  great 
and  held  on  for  dear  life.  But  they  kept  clamor  and  shouting  made  him  open  his  eve.s. 
growling  thinner  and  thinner.  To  his  horror,  he  He  looked  up.  Above  him  was  a  hole  which 
found  that  his  feet  went  through  and  left  holes,  he  had  made  in  the  bamboo  roof.  He  looked 
He  felt  that  he  must  soon  fall  unless  things  down.  He  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
changed  at  once.      But  the  sun  grew  hotter  and     fountain.     Now  he  understood  why  he  was  not 

hurt.  He  looked  about 
him.  Strange  people 
were  shouting  and 
waving  their  hands. 
Some  were  on  their 
knees,  as  though  wor- 
shiping before  him. 

"  It  is  the  Child  of 
the  Sun."  they  cried. 
"  He  has  come  to  us 
fromtheskv!"  .Atonce 
they  helped  Dumpling 
out  of  the  water.  They 
took  oiT  his  wet  clothes 
and  put  a  rich  robe 
around  him  ;  then  they 
sat  him  on  fine  cush- 
ions and  brought  him 
all  sorts  of  strange 
food  and  drink,  which 
they  placed  before  him. 
Then  they  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  feet, 
while  musicians  beat 
gongs  and  sang  what 
seemetl  tuneless  songs. 
Dumpling  was  so  be- 
wildered that  he  forgot 
to  be  frightened.  But 
when  the  food  ^^•as 
presented  to  him  he 
remembered  that  he 
had  had  no  dinner  the 
day  before,  nor  break- 
fast that  morning.  He 
forgot  everybody  in  his 
hunger,  and  ate  until  he  could  eat  no  more,  for 
Dumpling  always  had  a  good  appetite.  And 
those  who  watched  him  said  to  one  another 
that  he  must  be  a  god,  for  no  mere  human 
being  could  eat  so  much. 

Next  he  looked  about   him.      ^^'hat  strange 
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hotter,  and  the  cloud  still  melted  away  before 
it.  Dumpling  felt  himself  rapidly  sinking. 
He  tried  to  hold  to  the  last  lump  of  cloud, 
but  it  vanished  in  his  arms.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
for  he  knew  that  now  he  was  lost.  Down, 
down  he  rushed  throui;h  the  air.      Thud!      He 
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men  these  were!      He  had  never  seen  any  such  Child  of  the  Sun.      Dumphng  was  carried  to 

before.    He  would  have  been  afraid,  but  he  saw  the  temple  on  a  golden  throne,  while  all  the 

thattheyseemed  to  fearhim.  Thisgave  himcour-  populace  of  the  city  fell  down  on  their  faces 

age.    "  I  wonder  if  I  'm  in  China,"  he  thought,  as  he  was  borne  before  them. 


■  TIIEV   l-KUSTRATED  THEMSELVES  AT  HIS  FEET. 


He  asked  where  he  was.  bm  of  course  they 
could  not  understand  him. 

"  They  are  Chinamen,"  he  thought. 

"  He  is  a  god,"  they  thought.  "  He  speaks 
a  celestial  language  which  we  do  not  know." 

And  again  they  bowed  down  before  him. 

Dumpling  had  fallen  through  the  roof  of  the 
])rince's  palace.  To  every  one  of  course  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  come  straight  from 
heaven ;  they  knew  well  that  no  ordinary  per- 
son lived  in  the  clouds.  The  prince  gave  up 
his  best  throne  to  him :  so  overcome  was  he  by 
this  great  honor  that  the  gods  had  done  him. 

Messengers  were  sent  running  through  the 
city  to  announce  the  wonderful  event ;  and 
soon  the  people  came  in  multitudes  to  see  the 


Dumpling  thougiu  tliey  looked  very  funny 
with  their  smooth-shaved  heads  and  long  pig- 
tails of  hair  hanging  down  their  backs.  And 
their  eyes,  too,  were  queer,  running  up  at  the 
corners.  And  they  wore  strange  shoes  and 
strange  clothes.  It  all  looked  very  funny  to 
him.  When  he  smiled  at  them  the  people 
shouted  in  their  joy ;  for  they  thought  it  a  sign 
of  his  great  favor,  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  much  happiness  and  glory.  Now  there 
would  be  no  more  troubles,  since  the  Child 
of  the  Sun  had  come  to  rule  over  them.  But 
Dumpling  soon  grew  tired  of  it  all.  He  did  n't 
want  to  rule;  he  wanted  to  go  home.  He  told 
them  so.  But,  alas  for  him!  they  did  n't  un- 
derstand, and  only  bowed  down  the  more  when 
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he  spoke  to   them.       But   they  brought   him     said  to  himself,  "  Well,  it  's  surely  very  much 
manv  eood   things  to  eat.  and  so    Dumplinij     better  than  living  on  a  cloud,  anyway." 

For  the  first  few  days  he  enjoyed  him- 
self, seeing  the  strange  things,  the  beau- 
tiful palaces,  and  the  flowery  gardens. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  always  carried  him 
about ;  and  since  they  could  n't  luider- 
stand  him,  he  made  signs  when  he  wanted 
anything,  and  everybody  ran  to  wait 
ujion  him.  But  after  a  while  he  grew 
very  homesick  and  could  think  of  no 
way  to  get  back  to  his  own  village,  for  he 
knew  it  must  be  very  far  off.  Had  he 
not  learned  at  school  that  China  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world?  And  he 
was  in  despair. 

He  begged  to  be  taken  home,  but  no 
one  could  tell  what  he  wanted.  They 
tried  to  guess.  They  brought  him  food, 
drink,  then  music  and  rich  presents.  But 
they  never  guessed  the  right  thing. 

Poor  Dumpling  would  sit  for  days  won- 
dering how  he  should  get  home,  but  he 
could  think  of  no  way.  At  last  he  said 
to   himself,   "  Since   I   came   on   a   cloud, 


'ONE    OF    THEM    rULLED    SO    HARU    I  HAT    IT    TOOK   T.VO    ME.N    TO   HOLD    IT. 
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perhaps   I   might   go  back   that  \v;iy."     'llu-n     tliougli  he  usetl  all  his  strength.     Sud-    / 
he  would  go  out  into  the  garden  and  study  the    denly  he  thought,  "  A  kite  may  do  as 


well  as  a  balloon  to  carry  me  up 
to   the  clouds."      The   more   he 
thought   of   this,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that  the  idea 
would  work.    He 
was  very  home- 


sky.  But  it  was  perfectly  blue :  not  a  cloud  in 
sight.    And  Dumpling  fell  into  greater  despair. 

"  And  even  if  there  were  any  clouds,  how 
could  I  get  up  to  them?  "  he  thought ;  "  there  's 
no  balloon  here." 

So    his    idea    seemed    hopeless.      But    still 
Dumpling  did  n't   give  up  an  idea  easily,  as    sick  and  very 
we  know,  and  every  day  he  faithfully  watched    desperate, 
for  clouds.     At  last,  to  liis  delight,  he  discov- 
ered a  few  small  ones  up  in  the  blue.     This 
encouraged  him  a  little. 

"  Perhaps  bigger  ones  will  come  by  and  by," 
he  thought. 

The  Chinese  boys  were  verj-  fond  of  flying 
kites,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  breeze 
they   were    out   at    play.      In    the    palace 
Dumpling  saw  some   immense  kites   of 
odd    shapes,    bigger   than    men.       lie 
asked    the    people,   by   signs,   to   fly 
them.     They  answered,  by   signs, 
that    they    needed    much    more 
wind.     This  also  gave  Dumj 
ling  hope,  for  he  said  to  him 
self,  "  Since  they  have  such 
big  kites,  which  need  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  there 
must    be    some    windy 
days   here ;    and    wlien 
there  's  wind  there  may 
be  clouds,  too." 

For    Dumpling    still 
clung    to    his    plan    of 

going  home  on  a  cloud.  At  last,  one  day  there 
was  a  strong  breeze ;  the  big  kites  were  taken 
out,  and  Dumpling  was  delighted  to  see  great 
clouds  high  up  in  the  sky. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  up  to  themi"  he 
thought. 


'HULDING   OS   TO   IT   FIRMLY,    AWAY   HE    SAIIl 


"  1  will  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  he  said  at  last; 
"  I  want  to  go  home."  So,  while  his  unsus- 
l)ecting  attendants  watched  him  adoringly,  he 
suddenly  cut  the  line  which  held  the  kite,  and, 
holding  on  to  it  firmly,  away  he  sailed. 

The  prince  and  his  guards,  when  they  saw 


The  men   sent   up  the  big  kites.      One  of  him  go,  fell  down  on  their  faces,  crying,  "The 

them  pulled  so  hard  that  it  took  two  men  to  Child  of  the  Sun  is  vexed  with  us,  and  he  has 

hold  it.      As  soon  as  it  was  up  a  long  way  in  gone  back  to  his  house  in  the  sky." 

the  sky, — almost  to  the  clouds,  it  seemed  to  The  kite  soon  carried  Dumpling  up  among 

Dumpling, — they  tied  it  firmly  to  a  post.    Then  the  clouds;   and  as  he  was   now  so   used   to 

they  came  bowing  to  Dumpling,  the  Child  of  traveling  in  this  way,  he  easily  dropped  off  upon 

the  Sun,  to  show  him  that  they  had  fulfilled  a  soft,  thick  one,  and  soon  was  speeding  away 

his  command.     Thev  invited  him  to  feel  how  toward  home. 

strongly  it  pulled.     Dumpling  was  surprised  to  .A.s  he  had  made  an  early  start,  he  reached 

find   that   he   could   not   move   the   great   kite,  his  own   part   of   the  world   just    before  dark. 
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He  skilfully  dropped  from  one  cloud  to  an- 
other;  until  quite  near  the  earth.  When  he 
approaclied  his  home  his  cloud,  swayed  by  a 
gust  of  wind  and  his  weight,  passed  close  over 
the  tops  of  the  forest  trees.  Dumpling  man- 
aged to  drop  in  the  branches,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  succeeded  in  climbing  down  to  the 
ground,  once  again  safely  at  home. 

"Hehy!  DumplingI  I  say,  Dumpling! 
Where  are  you?  " 

Dumplinii  rulibcd  his  eves  and  looked  out. 


There  he  saw  the  other  boys  with  lanterns  in 
their  hands.  It  was  quite  dark.  Thev  were 
looking  for  him. 

"  Indeed,  but  you  do  sleep  well!"  said  Vic- 
tor.    "  Did  n't  you  hear  the  supper  bell?  " 

"  ^Ve  thought  you  were  lost,  and  have  been 
hunting  for  you  for  the  last  hour,"  added 
George. 

"  ^^'hat  have  you  been  dreaming  about  this 
time.  Dumpling?  "  asked  Howard,  laughing. 

P.ut  Dumjiling  would  n't  tell.  In  fact,  he 
is  n't  sure  vet  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  not. 


THE    PAPER    HOUSE. 


Bv    Harriki     ^[cLE.A.R. 


If  you  were  in  our  nursery,  you  'd  see  the  greatest  fun, 
Because  it  is  the  place  where  all  the  nicest  things  are  done. 
But  best  of  all  the  times  we  have  upon  our  nurs'ry  -floor 
Is  when  we  make  a  paper  house  and  pin  it  to  the  door. 

When  mother  was  a  little  girl,  she  made  them  then — just  think! 
And  she  knows  how  to  cut  them  out — why,  quicker  than  a  wink  ; 
You  ought  to  see  the  scissors  fly  and  snip  and  turn  and  quirl — 
Bill  they  made  the  papers  larger  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

She  folds  the  [laper  up,  and  cuts  the  attic  first  of  all. 
And  then  the  scissors  fly  along  and  make  the  chimneys  tall. 
Four  slits  for  door  and  window  up  above — they  must  be  cut 
In  half  again  between  the  slits;    they  open  then  and  shut. 

The  front  steps — they  are  easy — vou  can  see  how  they  're  cut  out ; 
And  then  she  folds  again,  and  cuts  the  windows  all  about. 
And  when  she  spreads  the  paper  out,  and  opens  windows  wide. 
And  pins  it  up— what  fun  it  is  when  we  can  look  inside! 


And  then  we  cry :  "  The  Family!  "  and  mother  laughs  and  takes 
The  scissors  up  again,  and  oh,  what  lively  folk  she  makes! 
The  children  have  the  bestest  times,  and  first  they  always  go 
And  hant;  far  out  on  window-sills,  and  nobodv  savs  no. 


riii:   r.\i'i;k   house. 

Their  feet  w/7/come  below  the  floor  sometimes— that  has  to  be  ; 

But  mother  says  no  matter,  just  pretend  that  you  don't  see. 

The  father  is  a  nice  tali  man— ri.^ht  by  the  steps  he  stands; 

He  's  watching  liis  eight  "  middling  "  boys  all  standing  joining  hands. 

The  mother  's  looking  from  the  door,  as  pleased  as  she  can  be ; 
Her  little  girls  are  playing  "  ring-a-rosy  "— you  can  see. 
She  thinks  they  're  having  so  much  fun,  .she  '11  never  make  iheni  stop- 
(She  does  n't  know  her  littlest  boy  is  on  the  chimney-top!) 

.\nd  at  the  attic  window  her  two  other  little  boys 

.\re  hanging  out  and  having  fun,  without  a  bit  of  noise. 

Thev  know  how  to  hold  on  quite  tight,  so  we  don't  think  they  '11  fall, 

And  realU-  they  are  having  just  the  nicest  time  of  all. 

Her  houses,  mother  says,  all  used  to  be  three  stories  high  ; 

They  make  the  papers  smaller  now— she  can't  imagine  why. 

For  they  really  have  more  in  them— but  we  think  they  just  don't  know 

How  many  little  bovs  and  girls  would  like  to  have  them  grow. 
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And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts  caught  glimpses  of  that  sky, 
Flecked  by  the  many-tinted  leaves,  and  laughed,  they  knew  not  why ; 
And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster-flowers,  beside  the  meadow  brooks, 
Mingled  the  glow  of  autumn  with  the  sunshine  of  sweet  looks. 

Whittier,  "The  Huskers." 

THE  GOLDEN  HARVEST. 
"  Indian  corn  forms  bv  far  the  largest  cereal 
crop  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the 
United  States  the  amount 
raised  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  our  other  grain 
crops,    and    doubtless    con- 


When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts  all  in  tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon. 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team  ! 

Whittier,  "The  Pumpkin.' 

And  I  am  positive  that  our 
country  boys  and  girls  will  agree 
with  me  in  adding  that,  of  all 
crops  on  the  farm,  it  is  first  in 
importance  in  the  happy  days 
connected  with  it. 

No    other    occupation    blends 


AN  EAR  OF  CORN  IN  THE 
HUSKS. 


siderably  exceeds  the  total    so  harmoniously  with  the  bright 

days  of  spring  as  dropping  the  / 
corn,  while  the  brown  thrasher 
sings  from  a  favorite  perch  in  the 
near-by  shrubbery  a  bewitching  ■ 
mocking-bird  song  that  has  been 
almost  literally  translated  by 
Thoreau,  "Drop  it,  drop  it- 
cover  it  lip,  cover  it  up — pu/l  it 
up,  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up" 


maize  crop  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  place  of 
maize  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  similar  to  that  of 
rice  in  the  far  East.  ...  In 
further  token  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maize  to  our  coun- 
try, it  has  been  proposed  to 
have  this  plant  adopted  for  our  national  flower." 

This  is  what  Frederick  Le- 
roy  Sargent  says  of  the  agri- 
cultural importance  of  Indian 
corn  or  maize  in  his  excellent 
book  entitled  "Corn  Plants." 
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Then  there  's  the  riding  horseback  astride 
old  strong-bitted  Charles  drawing  the  cultivator. 
"Whoa,  now,  I  tell  you — keep  off  that  hill! 
Don't  you  know  this  is  the  end  of  the  row?" 
Did  ever  a  general  lead  an  army  with  more 
dignity  and  importance  than  Julius  on  that 
horse?  You  country  boys  and  girls  all  know 
Charles  and  Julius.  Perhaps  you  call  them  by 
some  other  names. 

Then  there  's  the  hoeing  and  hilling,  and  the 
pumpkin-vines  crawling  across  from  row  to  row 
in  spite  of  the  cultivator. 

And,speaking  of  vines, — don't  tell  anyone,— 
there  's  a  watermelon-patch  hidden  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  field.  The  apple-tree  is  the  land- 
mark. You  can  find  it  by  that,  even  when  the 
corn   is   full   height.      But   those   Skinner  and 
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HUSKING  CORN    IN  THE   FIELDS 


Crocker  boys  can't.  That  's 
why  we  have  it  in  the  center 
of  the  corn-field. 

What  fun  cutting  the  corn  and  putting 
it    into    shocks! 
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rhen  later  carting  it 
to  the  barn.  And 
the  mice — how  they 
jump  from  under- 
neath the  shock  as 
it  is  draggingly  lift- 
ed to  put  on  the 
wagon ! 

Riding  home  on 
the  old  corn-wagon! 


"OLD  spotty"    WAITING   FOR  JULIUS  TO  CHOP  THE   PUMPKINS. 

Fifth  Avenue  carriages  can't  equal  it  for  real 
pleasure!  Ask  some  of  the  grown-up  occu- 
pants who  may  have  spent  youthful  days  on 
"  the  old  homestead." 

Then  the  cornstalk-fiddles !   Two  strings  were 

all  that  were  needed,  and  in  case  of  an  old-time 

one,  Paganini-like,  we  did  very  well  with  one. 

And  then  of  the  other  part  of  "  the  golden 

harvest  "  I  wonder  which  had  the  most  pleasant 

anticipations,  "  Old   Spotty "   waiting  for  the 

pumpkin  to  be  chopped  with  a  spade,  or  the 

chopper,  eager  to  finish  that  task  and  have  a 

pumpkin  for  a  "  punkey  moonshine  lantern  "  ? 

For  you  know  the  farmer-boy  scrapes  out  the 

interior  of  the  pumpkin,  cuts  holes  in  one  side 

in  imitation  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  (even 

with  teeth! ),  and  then  sets  a  lighted  candle  in 

a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  inside. 

|^^ffl]\'Fj  uit)irl>o\«l   of  ^tmp    and  milk 

^isJBv  homespun  beau*^  jumred. 


WhM  iiioi.Mcii^  iKe  I  ip  ^-tnd  \VK}t 

l.i-ic|itrn^  the  eye 
What  09,11^  b?(k  the*  ((,^si .       "^ 

rik"   tt.f  rirli  puiiipUiFipie?' 
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PtNKY'S  PREFERENCE. 

Most  wild  animals  btoutly  resist  all  of  our 
well  intentioned  efforts  to  bring  them  up  in 
door-yard  ways,  and  take  to  the  woods  again 
with  the  fir.st  opportunity.  I  have  tamed  many 
squirrels,  but,  sooner  or  later,  every  one  of 
them  has  escaped  to  the  wilds.  I  have  never 
known  but  one  wild  animal  that  wanted  to  be 
domesticated,  that  refused  to  stay  in  the  woods 
when  taken  there  ;  and  this  was  a  little  possum, 
named,  from  the  color  of  his  long  nose,"  Pinky." 

He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  that  I  caught, 
several  springs  ago,  and  carried  home.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  his  brothers  and  sisters 


'HE  TOOK    HIS    SAfCEK    OF 
AS   IF   NOTHING 


were  adopted  by  admiring  friends ;  but  Pinky, 
because  he  was  the  "  runt,"  and  looked  very 
sorry  and  forlorn,  was  not  chosen.  He  was 
left  with  me.  I  kept  him,  for  his  mother  was 
dead,  and  fed  him  on  milk  until  he  caught  up 
to  the  size  of  the  biggest  mother-fed  possum 
of  his  age  in  the  woods.  Then  I  took  him 
down  to  the  old  stump  in  the  brier-patch  where 
he  was  born,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself. 
Being  thrown  into  a  brier-patch  was  exactly 
what  tickled  "  Br'er  Rabbit  "  half  to  death,  and 
any  one  would  have  supposed  that  being  put 
gently  down  in  his  home  brier-patch  would  have 
tickled  this  little  possum  still  more.  Not  he  ! 
I  went  home  and   forgot   him.      But   the   next 


morning,  when  breakfast  w'as  preparing,  what 
should  we  see  but  Pinky,  curled  up  in  the  fea- 
ther cushion  of  the  kitchen  settee,  fast  asleep. 

He  had  found  his  way  back  during  the  night, 
had  climbed  in  through  the  trough  of  the  pump- 
box,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  like  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  gaped  and  smiled  and  looked 
about  him  when  awakened,  altogether  at  home, 
but  really  surprised  that  morning  had  come  so 
soon. 

He    took    his    saucer    of    milk    under    the 
stove   as  if  nothing  had  liappened.     We   had 
had  a  good  many  possums,  crows,  lizards,  and 
the  like,  so,  in  spite  of  this  winsome  show  of 
confidence    and    affection.   Pinky    was 
borne  away  once  more  to  the  briers. 
He  did  not  creep  in  by  the  pump- 
box  trough  that  night.      Nothing 
was  seen  of  him,  and  he  passed 
quickly  out  of  our  minds.  Two 
^^  or  three  days  after  this  I  was 

A*-  ,  1^:  crossing  the  back  yard,  and 

stopped  to  pick  up  a  big 
calabash  -  gourd     that 
had    been     on     the 
W'oodpile.     I     had 


cut  a  round  hole, 
somewhat  larger 
than  a  silver 
dollar,  in  the 
gourd,  intend- 
ing to  fasten  it 
up  for  the  blue- 
birds to  nest  in. 
It  ought  to  have 
been  as  hght  as  so  mucii  air,  almost,  but  in- 
stead it  was  heavy — the  children  had  filled  it 
with  sand,  no  doubt.  I  turned  it  over  and 
peeked  into  the  hole,  and  lo!  there  was  Pinky. 
How  he  ever  managed  to  squeeze  through 
that  opening  I  don't  know,  but  there  he  was, 
sleeping  away  as  soundly  as  ever. 

But  that  's  just  like  him  —  always  a  puzzle. 
He  is  most  stupidly  wise,  or  most  wisely  stupid. 
And  what  became  of  him  then?  My  heart 
smites  me  whenever  I  think  of  it.  I  took  him 
back  again  to  the  woods  the  third  time,  and 
again  he  returned,  but  blundered  into  a  neigh- 
bor's yard,  and — and  a  little  later  he  was 
drawn  up  in  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom 


MILK   U.N"DER  THE   STOVE 
HAD  HAPPENED." 
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A   BEAUTIFUL  AND  UNIQUE   "VASE  OF 
FLOWERS." 


"THE  OLD  STUMP  IN  THE 
BRIER-PATCH." 


of  that  neighbor's  well,  still  asleep,  only — they 
could  not  wake  him  up. 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sharp's  personal  letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
department  will  be  of  interest  to  our  young 
naturalists  —  especially  to  tho.se  who  have  many 
books  and  are  encouraged  in  nature  interests : 

.\s  you  surmise,  my  love  for  the  out-of-doors  is  born 
in  me — through  a  Quaker  grandfather  and  a  mother 
who  could  worship  in  the  woods.  From  my  earliest 
childhood,  mother  gave  me  the  freedom  of  the  fields, 
especially  the  spare  hours  on  Sundays,  for  the  other 
days  were  always  full  of  work.  Down  in  Jersey,  in 
those  days,  my  school-teachers  spanked  me  for  bring- 
ing a  little  lizard  to  school  in  my  purse.  Except  for 
mother,  I  was  absolutely  alone  in  my  passion  for  the 
wild  things  about  me  —  discouraged,  even,  on  every 
hand.  How  the  world  moves !  No  books,  no  sugges- 
tions, no  guidance.  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old 
before  I  read  about  Gilbert  While,  and  sent  off  secretly 
and  bought  a  thirty-fivc-cent  edition  of  "  Selborne." 


Doubtless  all  our  young  folks  will  admit  that 
even  in  this  black-and-white  cut  the  vase  and 
flowers  are  very  beautiful.  Had  you  seen  the 
original  of  which  this  is  a  photographic  represen- 
tation, you  would  indeed  have  exclaimed  "  Oh, 
my!"  at  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  colors. 
And  that  was  what  it  was  designed  to  be.  The 
old-timeusers  of  the  microscope  called  it  an  "Oh, 
my !  "  specimen.  It  is  in  the  original  a  mounted 
slide,  with  the  entire  design  less  than  one  half- 
inch  from  top  to  bottom.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Walmsley  has  photographed  it  through  his  mi- 
croscope, and  this  cut  is  a  reproduction  of  his 
photomicrograph,  which  is  merely  a  photo- 
graph much  larger  than  the  object  that  is  pic- 
tured. The  "flowers,"  "butterflies-"  and 
"  vase "  are  only  arranged  scales  and  hairs 
from  the  wings  and  bodies  of  various  butterflies 
and  brilliant  Brazilian  beetles,  together  with 
a  few  shell-like  parts  of  certain  microscopic 
members  of  the  plant  kingdom  known  as  dia- 
toms. 

.•\n  ordinary  microscopical  slide  is  valued  at 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  Tin's  slide  cost 
thirty  dollars,  and  doubtle.ss  Mr.  Dalton,  the 
English  artist  who  made  it  many  years  ago, 
well  earned  his  money  even  at  this  price,  for 
it  must  have  taken  many  days  of  careful  and 
skilful  work  to  arrange  the  vast  number  of  mi- 
croscopic specks,  scales,  and  hair-like  forms. 


VASE  AND  FLOWERS   MADE   OF   MICKOSCOPIC   SCALES   AND   HAIRS. 
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«  WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOUT  IT." 


fungus  in  form  of  a  tiny  bird's  nest. 

Dgw.nkk's  Gkove,  III. 
Dk.\r  St.  Nicholas:  This  morning  while  working 
in  the  gartlen  I  found  a  curious  and  beautiful  growth  on 


BIRD*S-NEST  FUNGUS  ON   A   DAMP   STICK. 

a  little  stick.  I  picked  it  up  from  a  moist,  dark  place 
under  some  tomato-vines.  I  think  it  must  be  some 
kind  of  lichen  or  fungus.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  high 
and  shaped  like  a  vase  or  cup.  There  are  two  other 
little  oval-shaped  lichens  (?)  on  this  stick.  They  are 
all  gray  and  of  a  soft,  velvety  texture.  The  large 
"cup"  has  three  cells  in  the  inside  which  look  as  if 
they  might  contain  seeds.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
and  more  about  it? 

^'our  loving  reader, 

P.vuL  Slusser. 

This  is  one  of  the  bird's-nest  fungi.  This 
little  fungus,  not  slime-mold,  occurs  commonly 
on  sticks  as  represented.  It  has  several  cousins 
found  in  similar  situations.  All  belong  to  the 
puffball  family.  The  little  seed-like  bodies  in- 
side the  vase  are  not  seeds,  but  contain,  in  turn, 
^■ery  much  smaller  bodies,  spores,  each  a  single 
cell'. 

A  WOODCHUCK  CAN   CLIMB  A  TREE. 

Ci.iNTo.N,  Mass. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  During  the  first  part  of  July 
my  father  and  I  were  crossing  a  tract  of  sugar-maple 
woods  on  our  way  to  my  uncle's  farm.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  scurry  of  tiny  feet,  a  scratching,  a  rattling  of  dry 
bark,  and  a  young  woodchuck  had  climbed  some  four 
feet  up  a  tree-trunk.  This  trunk  must  have  been  a  foot 
and  a  half,  possibly  more,  in  diameter.  The  young 
rodent  held  on  in  a  way  that  closely  resembled  the 
cat's  method  when  driven  up  a  tree  by  some  barking 
dog  of  evil  intent.  Although  I  had  never  heard  of 
a  woodchuck  climbing  a  tree  before,  I  was  not  so 
much  surprised  when  I  considered  that  he  was  a 
young  one. 

But  this  occurrence,  surprising  in  itself  in  a  measure, 
was  totally  eclipsed  by  an  incident  that  came  about  in 
August.     I   was  wandering  up  a  rocky  creek,  tearing 


here  and  there  a  fossil  from  its  bed,  and  plucking  here 
and  there  a  flower  from  its  banks.  The  sun  shone,  the 
birds  sang,  and  the  bees  boomed  away  down  the  creek 
to  the  catnip  and  the  spearmint.  Nature  sang,  my  heart 
sang,  and  we  were  happy  there  together.  On  my  right 
rose  a  wooded  hill  whose  cool  shaded  side  beckoned, 
and  I  entered  the  enchanted  land.  Wandering  idly 
about,  I  chanced  upon  the  clearing  where  the  cows  love 
to  graze  and  chew  their  cuds,  where  the  birds  love  to 
hover  and  pour  out  their  grateful  melody  of  song.  And 
there  Mother  Nature  showed  me  another  of  her  secrets 
I  had  never  seen  before. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  clearing  grows  an  ancient 
apple-tree  loaded  with  small  sour  green  fruit.  At- 
tracted by  the  shade  and  the  chance  to  rest  and  watch 
the  little  world  about  me,  I  strolled  that  way,  when  a 
low  crunching  noise  and  a  sharp  bird-like  call  caused 
me  to  pause  and  look  about.  -The  noise  had  evidently 
come  from  the  tree.  I  had  examined  all  of  it,  so  I  sup- 
posed, but  to  be  more  sure  I  looked  again.  There, 
half-way  out  a  branch  some  ten  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground,  was  a  full-grown  woodchuck  feasting  on  green 
apples.  He  held  them  as  a  squirrel  liolds  a  nut,  with 
his  fore  paws;  and,  to  judge  by  those  I  examined  beneath 
the  tree,  he  ate  only  a  little  out  of  each  apple.  Dainty 
ground-hog! 

When  the  woodchuck  discovered  me  he  dropped  his 
apple  and  became  absolutely  motionless,  blending  in  so 
well  with  the  foliage  and  bark  that  at  a  short  distance 
lie  resembled  a  large  weather-beaten  tent-caterpillar's 
nest.  I  may  have  passed  a  woodchuck  up  an  apple-tree 
a  dozen  times,  and  never  known  it  from  appearance. 
Searching  for  a  dry  spot  (for  the  ground  was  marshy), 
I  lay  down  and  watched  him  for  an  hour,  possibly  longer, 
scarcely  moving  a  muscle  in  the  vain  hope  he  would  eat 
again  of  the  fruit.  A  bird  flew  from  the  tree,  probably 
the  one  who  gave  the  warning  note.  The  birds  seemed 
unconscious  of   my  presence,  sometimes  flying  almost 
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WOODCHUCKS  OFTEN  SPEND  MUCH  TIME  UNDER  A  TREE  AND 
AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  HOLE  BETWEEN  THE  ROOTS,  BUT  EX- 
TREMELY   SELDOM    DO   THEV    GO    IP  THE   TREE. 
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directly  over  my  head,  and  often  alighting  near  me ;  but  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  event  in  a  farmer- 
Mr.  Marn.ot  was  more  suspicious,  and  never  removed  ^oy's  life.  The  boy  Stood  imder  the  tree, 
from  me  his   watchful  little  eves,  almost  hidden  from  ,      ,             ■       ,           ,      , 

sight  by  his   thick   fur.     Well,    I   .acknowledge  th.at  a  ''')"'"«'^    ''»^    ^"'"^'"l'-   »"d    threw    stOnes    at    It. 

woodchuck  has  more  powers  of  endurance  than  I,  for  I  Tliereupon  the  WOodcllUck  dropped  down  and 

was  giving  out.     My  left  arm,  upon  which  I  h.id  been  attacked  Jolin.      Mr.  Warner  vividly  de.scribes 

leaning,  was  for  the  time  p.aralyzed,  as  I  had  no  control  the  fight,  and  adds :    "  The  boy  never  forgot  it." 

over  any  part  of  it ;   I  could  not  even  close  my  fingers.  r    _  „„     1                        ,  ^                  ,       ,                , 

,.                 ,■      ,   f       T      .              11.1  ^  remember  an  aged  farmer  who  frequent  y 

It  was  some  time  before  I  got  my  arm  back  to  a  normal  .    "                                        '           ^ 

condition  by  constant  rubbing,  and   I  had  to  forcibly  'o'"  ^he  boys  of  his  experience,  when  he  was  a 

open  and  shut  my  fingers  with  my  right  hand  before  boy,  of  his  "  yaller  dog  Dan  "  chasing  a  WOOd- 

they  woul.l  move  at  all.     Yet  all  this  time  the  wood-  chuck  up  a  slanting  Vunk   of  an   apple-tree, 

chuck  never  stirred,  except  twice,  when  he  moved  his  1      utt      1      u-          n 

head.    Afterward  he  would  be  as  inactive  .as  ever.    When  ^*       Uncle  Hiram      put  m  variations  to  make 

I  turned  my  weary  steps  toward  home,  I  w.as  much  the  a  good  Story  every  time  he  told  it,  I  am  sure 


DOV  AND   WOODCHCCK   IN   CONTfcsl    ul-    kbbl-iNo   »1  ILL. 


wiser.  Why  did  the  woo<lchuck  choose  green  apples 
when  on  every  hand  w.as  the  abund.ance  of  the  h.arvest, 
ripe  corn,  and  fields  of  tempting  sweet  clover? 

David  MacGkkoor  Chk.nkv  (age  17). 

A  few  older  naturalists  have  recorded  obser- 
vations of  a  woodchuck  up  a  tree,  but  in  most 
cases  only  when  closely  pressed  by  some  pur- 
suing dog  or  person,  and  even  then  it  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  very  rare  event. 

In  that  interesting  book  "  Being  a  Boy,"  by 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  there  is  a  photo- 
graphic illustration  by  Clifton  Johnson  of  the 
farmer-boy  watching  a  woodchuck  up  a  tree, 


he  would  n't  have  hesitated  to.  distort  facts 
and  make  the  trunk  of  the  tree  perpendicular, 
if  he  had  n't  evidently  thought  that  there  were 
some  things  too  much  for  the  boys  to  beheve. 
It  's  a  fact  that  woodchucks  do  climb  trees 
even  voluntarily,  and  yet  it  's  a  fact  in  the 
estimation  of  a  country  boy  very  close  to  myth- 
land.  I  know  our  young  friend  to  be  a  careful 
and  reliable  observer.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  sight  that  I  never  have  had,  notwithstanding 
boyhood  days  on  a  farm  where  woodchucks 
were  very  plentiful.  Have  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  ever  seen  a  woodchuck  up  a  tree? 
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LARGE   GREEN   CATERPILLAR   COVERED  WITH   TINY 
WHITE    COCOONS. 

On  ander  side  of  grape-vine  leaf. 


INTERESTING  COCOONS  IN   A  QUEER   PLACE. 

DOKCHESTER,   M.^SS. 

Dear  S  r.  Nicholas  ;  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I 
found  this  summer.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
butterflies  and  insects,  and  as  I  was  watching  some 
beetles,  I  found,  on  a  grape-leaf,  a  large  green  caterpillar. 
His  back  was  completely  covered  with  very  small  white 

cocoons.     On    closer 


"^ 


OUT   OF    PRISON. 

The  MicrogasUr  flies  have  burst  ihe 
door  of  the  urn-shaped  cocoons. 


examination  I  found 
that  each  cocoon  had 
a  tiny  cover.  I  took 
the  caterpillar  into  the 
house  and  put  him  in 
a  dish  with  a  few 
grape-leaves.  I  kept 
him  for  several  days. 
Each  day  he  seemed 
to  grow  weaker  and 
thinner.  About  the 
forenoon  of  the  fifth 
day,  suddenly,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  time, 
the  covers  of  each  co- 
coon flew  up,  and  a 
tiny  black  fly  was  seen 
struggling  to  get  free 
from  each  one.  When 
they  were  free  from 
the  cases  they  flew 
away,  and  the  cocoons 


were  left  empty  and  with  the  covers  up.  By  this  time  the 
caterpillar  had  died.  I  learned  afterward  th.at  the  adult 
fly  had  laid  the  eggs  in  the  caterpillar's  back  and  they 
had  htitched  there.  Then  they  spin  these  cocoons  and 
live  in  them  until  they  are  fully  formed  flies. 
.    From  your  interested  reader, 

Ro.MAiNE  Hon. 

The  white  cocoons  on  the  caterpillar  are 
those  of  the  Microgastcr  fly.  This  fly  lays  its 
eggs  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  on 
which  the  larvae  feed.  Just  at  the  end  of  lar- 
val existence  they  come  out  and  spin  these 
cocoons,  from  which  later  a  tiny  fly  escapes  by 
the  opening  of  a  little  lid  at  the  top.  Examine 
these  cocoons  with  aid 
of  a  pocket-microscope 
and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  very  beautiful 
objects. 

Many  young  folks 
have  sent  me  a  large 
number  of  these  tiny 
cocoons,  and  I  have 
Murogaster&\t%  hatch- 
ing out  in  boxes  and 
on  a  table  in  my  labor- 
atory by  thousands.  It 
is  very  interesting  to 
see  the  little  prisoners 
escape  from  the  mini- 
ature silky  urn-shaped 
cocoons. 

COCOONS  ATTACHED  TO 
GRASS. 

West  Suttox, 
Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  : 
Inclosed  is  a  drawing  of 
a  piece  of  grass  which  I 
found;  the  eggs  on  it  are 
creamy  white,  with  little 
dark,watery-lookingmarks 
as  big  as  a  pin-point  at  the 
end,  and  also  a  small  line  of  the  same  on  either  side. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  insect  they  belong  to? 
I  shall  keep  them  and  watch  them  hatch  out. 

Alice  R.  K.nowi.es. 

These  are  the  cocoons  of  the  AfiLTogiister 
fly.  See  previous  letter.  Sometimes  the  larvae 
leave  the  host  caterpillar  and  attach  the  co- 
coons in  little  clusters  to  grass  or  other  plants. 


MICROGASTER    COCOONS   AT- 
TACHED  TO  GRASS. 
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00  ENGLISH  SPARROWS  CATCH   FLIES  I 

ItooiHiiAV  Harbor,  Maine. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  l>een  watching  the  Eng- 
lish sparrows   in   Bangor,   aiul   I   have  not  seen   them 
catch  flies  on  the  wing. 

One  of  my  aunts  was  in   Boston  last  spring,  and  she 
says  she  saw  them  do  it  several  times ;   but  she  has 
never  seen  it  done  anywhere  else,  and  neither  have  I. 
Dorothy  .\.  Baldwin. 

I  have  never  seen  English  sparrows  catch  flies, 
as  do  the  various  members  of  the  flycatcher 
family.  Probably  you  have  noticed  how  the 
wood-pewee,  king-bird,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  flycatcher  family  darts 
out  from  its  perch  and  catches  a  fly. 
Perhaps  the  liabitsof  English  sparrows 
are  not  the  same  in  different  places. 
Will  our  young  folks  please  observe 
and  "write  to  St.  \uu(11.as  about  it"? 


BLACK-AND-WHITE  CREEPING  WARBLER. 

\Vn MINr.TON,  Di;i.. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  are  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  I  like  to  read  you  very  much. 
.\  little  while  ago,  as  I  was  reading  in  the 
Nature  and  Science,  I  saw  a  letter  about  the 
yellow  warbler,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a  very 
pretty  black-and-white  creeping  warbler  which 
I  saw  last  fall.  I  thought  perhaps  your  read- 
ers would  like  to  know  about  it. 

One  morning,  .ibout  half-past  seven,  one  of 
our  maids  came  up  to  our  room  (where  my 
two  sisters  and  I  had  just  finished  dressing) 
with  something  in  her  hands,  anil  said,  "Who 
wants  something?  "  I  ran  to  her,  and  she  put 
in  my  hands  the  prettiest  little  black-and-white 
bird  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a  wren,  and  its  back  was  striped  from  the  top 
of  its  head  to  the  tip  of  its  tail.  It  had  a  pure 
white  breast,  with  black  stripes  on  the  side. 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  frightened,  but 
just  sat  up  in  my  hand  and  looked  about. 
Once  in  a  while  it  would    chirp  and   seem 
to   be   real    lonely.       I    felt    sorry    for    the 
poor  little  thing,  and  supposed  it  was  on  its  way  South 
when  its  wings  gave  out,  because  the  maid  said  she  found 
it  struggling  on  the  pavement.     I  thought  I  could  take 
it  to  school  by  putting  it  in  a  cage  in  which  I  previously 
had  Japanese  mice.     The  school  was  not  far  from  our 
house.     We  have  an  hour  every  day  for  nature.     In  the 
springtime  we  would  study  the  birds  and  flowers,  and 
sometimes  we  would  tiike  long  walks  in  the  Brandywine 
woods.     .\t  nature  time  we  let  the  bird  out,  and  it  flew 
up  to  a  pole  over  the  window.     We  opened  all  the  win- 
dows, but  it  would  not  go  out,  and  stayed  there  for  three 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  it  was  gone.     The  first  day  we 
looked  up  in  a  book  to  see  what  it  was,  and  we  decided 


from  the  description  of  it  that  it  must  have  been  a  black- 
and-white  creeping  warbler. 

Wishing  you  along  life,  and  hoping  your  readers  will 
like  my  letter,  I  remain.     Your  loving  reader, 

Gladys  Jackson  (age  12). 

This  warbler  is  unique,  as  it  differs  in  dress 
and  in  many  habits  from  other  members  of  the 
warbler  family.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
downy  woodpecker,  which  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles, at  a  distance,  both  in  color  and  method  of 
searching  for  insects  on  the  trunks  and  branches 


BLACK-AND-WHITE    CREEPING    WARBLERS. 


of  trees.  But  a  little  watching  shows  that  it 
has  the  true  warbler  traits  of  restlessness — flit- 
ting nervously  from  place  to  place,  zigzagging 
back  and  forth,  pecking  and  peering  here  and 
there.  The  downy  woodpecker  and  the  nut- 
hatch search  more  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally. 

The  nest  is  usually  in  an  old  stump  or  on  such 
a  mossv  bank,  where  ferns  abound,  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  black-and-white  suit  has 
given  this  warbler  the  nickname  "zebra-bird." 
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I  hold  the  greatest  joy  is  found 
In  doing  well  the  work  we  do  — 

That  labor's  unremitting  round 
May  beam  with  glory,  too. 

Tiiii  League  editor  is  proud  of   the  good  work 
October.      Many  of  the  poems,  stories,  and  pictures 
worthy  of  recognition  by  any   periodical    in   the    hi 
wdiilc  the  puzzles  are  good  too,  as  they  always  are 
is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  progress  of  those 
who  began  with  us  nearly  three  years  ago.    Some 
of  the  prize-winners  this  month  liave  had  prizes 
before  —  one  of  them  having  won  a  silver  badge 
in  the  first  I^eague  issue.     Her  gold-badge  poem 
in  this  number  is  a  beautiful  and  finished  piece  of 
work,  as  is  the  illustrated  prize  poem.      Indeed, 
every  contribution  to  this  number  shows  unusual 
merit — age,  of  course,  being  remembered.    Truly 
in  striving  earnestly  and  well   there  is  the  joy 
that  comes  of  growth  and  s«'eet  reward. 

The  modeling  competition  has  been  interest- 
ing, but  not  enough  members  have  competed  to 
justify  another  at  present.  Furthermore,  most 
o(  the  models  were  not  carefully  packed  and  nearly 
every  one  was  either  chipped  or  broken  altoge- 
ther. One  of  the  very  best — of  an  alligator — was 
completely  ruined. 

This  month  we  announce  another  Chapter  Com- 
petition. The  competition  last  spring  was  a  great 
success,  and  we  hope  this  time  there  will  be  still 
better  results.  Chapters  will  have  three  months 
in  which  to  prepctre  and  give  their  entertainments. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  this  sum- 
mer to  chapters  who  contributed  to  baby  hospitals 
and  other  worthy  charities  to  remember  those  who 
were  being  benefited  by  their  noble  efforts.  Now 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  ne.xt  year. 


for 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION    No.  34. 

In  making  the  awards, 
contributors'  ages  are  con- 
sidered. 

Verse.  Cash  prize,  illus- 
trated poem,  l)y  Jean  Olive 
Heck  (age  16),  632  Barr  St., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Gold  badge,  Helen  Janet 
Ripley  (age  16),  Brandon, 
Vt. 

Silver  badges,  Minnie  C. 
Feil  (age  13),  Charles  City, 
la.,  and  A.  Elizabeth  Gold- 
berg (age  10),  348  Central 
Park  W'.,  New  York  City. 

Prose.  Cash  prize.  Mar- 
guerite Beatrice  Child  (age 
15),  31  River  St.,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

Gold    badges,     Mayblos- 
som  Ayres  (age  14),  6  Bur- 
ton Ave.,  Roxbury,    Mass., 
and  Louis  D.  Edwards  (age 
13),  I  Fry  St.,  LakewoodjO. 
Silver    badges,    Marie  C. 
Bassett    (age   11),   "Wind- 
cliff,"    Tarrytown,    N.    V., 
and  Mary  Jane  Heitman  (age   15),   Mocksville,  N.  C. 
Drawi.ng.     Cash   prize,    Robert    Canley    Hallowell 
(age  16),  1203  W.  gth  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gold  badge,  Margaret  McKeon  (age  12),  ;i2  2d  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Eileen  Lawrence  Smith  (age  12),  31 
Portman  Sq.,  London  W.,  and  Edgar  Pearce  (age  17), 
153S  Willington  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pirciriir.KArilv.      C,oh\    barlges.    Edith    C.     Ilouiton 


(GOLD    BADGE.) 
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(age  13),  "  Druin  Moir,"  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  and  Kred- 
erick.i  Going  (age  11),  "The  Carlyle"  32  N.  Carolina 
Ave.,  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Constance  Freeman  (age  9),  430 
Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Margaret  C.  Phil- 
lips   (age    15),    Ebensburg,    Cambria   Co.,    Pa. 

WlI.U- AN'IMAI.  AMI 

BlKI)  PhoTOORAI'HY. 

Fir>t  prize,  "Walk  in," 
by  John  L.  Hopper  (age 
16),  Highland,  N.  Y. 
-Second  prize,  "  Uccr,"  by 
Ethel  Hauthaw.iy  (age 
13),  Sharon,  Mass.  Third 
prize,  "Terrapin,"  by 
Catherine  Lee  Carter  (age 
14),  Wayside,  N.  J. 

MoDEI,I.NC.  Gold  badge, 
Alice  Paine  (age  I3>. 
West  New  ton.  Mass. 

Silver  badge,  Dorothy 
Turpie(age  14),  823  Pleas- 
ant St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pl'ZZI.F.-MAKINC..  GoM 
badges,  Eugenie  Sterlini^ 
(age  16),  1 129  I.ouisiaiii 
St.,  Lawrence,  K.in.,  an 
Vera  A.  Fueslcin  (age  14). 
351  E.  77th  .St.,  N.  V. 
City. 

Silver      b.adges,       Leii 
Woods  (age    15),   Luther 
ville,      Md.,      and     Olivei 
Spaulding    (age    10),     St. 
John's,  Mich. 

PUZZI.K-A.NSWERS.  Gold 
badge,  George  Putnam 
(age  13),  Manchester 
Mass. 

Silver  badge,  Laura  V.. 
Jones  (age  14),  1845  k\ 
lington  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 


Have  seen  full  many  a  night  as  (air 
Sink  gently  through  the  silent  air. 


NOTICE. 

.Any  reader  of  Sr. 
Nli'iioi.AS,  whether  a 
sul)scriber  or  not,  is 
entitled  to  membership 
in  the  League. 

Badge  and  instruc- 
tion leaflet,  free. 
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hVENlXG. 
BY    HELEN    JANET   RIPLEY  (AGK    i6). 

(^Gold  Badge.) 

'T  IS  evening;  hush,  the  vesper  hymn 
The  dark-cowled  trees  in  cadence  low 
ClKint  to  themselves,  and  to  and  fro 
.\gainst  the  twilight  background  dim 
The  lilies  swing  their  censers  slim. 

The  last  faint  memories  of  the  day 
Still  linger  in  the  dark'ning  west  — 
.•\niong  the  dusky  clouds  they  rest; 
Soon,  soon  they  too  shall  fade  away. 
Lost  in  the  mighty  sea  of  gray. 

,Ah,  evening  star  that  trembles  there 
Against  the  heaven's  dark'ning  blue, 
In  the  grand  roll  of  ages  you 


And  still  you  gleam,  and  still  shall  gle.im 
When  centuries  are  left  behind  ; 
Calm,  beautiful,  unmoved,  you  bind 

The   twilight  to  the  dark, 

and  seem 
Part  of  the  world's  great, 
silent  dream. 

THE   ORCHARD. 

BY  MARGUERITK  liEATKlCK 
CHILD  (age    15). 
(Cash  Prize.) 
The  orchard   is   behind 
a  big,  old-fashioned  white 
house,     and    it    is    there, 
among  the  gnarled  old  ap- 
ple-trees, that  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  .ill  my  life. 

When  I  was  only  five 
years  old  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  orch- 
ard. Even  now  I  dimly 
remember  the  pleasant 
sunmicr  afternoons  when 
I  used  to  sit  beneath  the 
trees,  whose  long  branches 
swept  down  about  me  like 
protecting  arms. 

In  a  few  years  I  learned 
to  clindi  the  trees,  and  what 
fun  I  had!  After  I  began 
climbing  them  I  named  the 
ones  I  liked  best.  There 
is  Post-OfficeTree,  that  has 
ever  so  many  queer  deep 
little  knot-holes  that  are 
just  the  pl-ices  for  hiding 
cipher  notes. 

Willard  Tree,  named  af- 
ter a  jolly  little  cousin  with 
whom  I  have  had  some 
very  good  fun,  is  an  e.arly 
apple-tree  that  has  big  yel- 
low a])])lcs  in  .\ugusl.  Hut 
I  do  not  remember  the  time 
when  I  have  not  tried  those 
apples  in  July.  This  tree 
has  a  long,  low  br.anch,  and 
this  has  been  my  ship  ever  since  I  could  climb.  Stand- 
ing up,  and  bending  back  and  forth  till  the  long  branch 
swayed  in  a  rather  alarming  but  very  delightful  manner, 
I  have  taken  many  journeys. 

liut  the  tree  which  I  think  is  the  most  oddly  named 
of  all  is  Paradise  Station.  It  is  a  big  greening  tree, 
with  many  delightful  seats.  Close  by,  in  the  d.iys  when 
1  named  it,  was  a  little  oval  spot  where  tall,  lovely 
jirimroses  grew,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
plants  of  light,  delicate  green.  In  the  center  I  had 
built  a  little  throne  of  twisted  pieces  of  wood,  and  this 
lovely  place,  surrounded  by  the  old  apple-trees,  I  called 
my  Paradise.  And  since  this  well  loved  tree  of 
mine  was  at  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  I  named  it  Para- 
disc  .Station. 

Then  there  is  the  German  Tree,  where  I  read  "  .Sartor 
kcsartus  "  for  the  first  time,  and  since  when  I  have 
always  associated  the  tree  with  those  dreadful,  unpro- 
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'child's    head."      modeled    by    ALICE    PAINE,  AGE  I3.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


nounceable  words  that  Carlyle  scatters  so  thickly.  The 
German  Tree,  I  think,  is  my  favorite  now,  and  it  is 
there  that  I  take  my  books  and  studies,  and  often  my 
writing.  Indeed,  it  is  there  I  am  sitting  now ;  and  as  I 
lool;  about  me  I  realize  how  very  little  of  the  orchard's 
beauty  and  restfulness  can  be  guessed  by  one  who  does 
not  know  it  well,  as  I  do.  .\nd  as  I  think  of  the  other 
happy  cliildren  who  have  enjoyed  its  delights,  the  con- 
viction conies  to  me  that  never  will  I  find  a  place  I 
shall  love  as  I  do  the  orchard. 


Every  reader  of  St. 
Nicholas  should  be  a 
member  of  tlie  League. 
Every  member  should 
belong  to  a  chapter. 


THE    ADVENT    OF 

EVENING. 

BY  MINNIE   C.   FEIL  (ACE  I3). 

{Silver  Badge. ^ 
Thk  fireflies  freckle  every  spot 
With  fickle  light  that  gleams 
and  (lies  ; 
The  bat,   a  wavering,   sound- 
less blot, 
The  cat,  a  pair  of  prowling 
eyes. 
Still  the  sweet,  fragrant  dark 
o'erflows 

The  deep'ning  air  and  dark'ning  ground  ; 

By  its  rich  scent  I  trace  the  rose, 
The  viewless  beetle  by  its  sound. 

The  cricket  scrapes  its  rib-like  bars ; 

The  tree-toad  purrs  in  whirring  tone  ; 
And  now  the  heavens  are  set  with  stars, 

And  night  and  quiet  reign  alone. 


CUPID  S    HEAD. 

AGE  I^ 


EVENING. 
BY  A.    ELIZABETH    GOLDBERG  (AGE    lo). 
{Si her  BaJge.) 
Mild  evening,  in  her  silver  car. 

Through  the  .azure  depths  doth  roll ; 
On  her  pale  brow  a  shining  star 
Marks  well  her  jiurily  of  soul. 

The  stars  rise  softly,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  dark'ning  field  of  night ; 

Like  weary  souls  whose  task  is  done, 
They  twinkle  with  delight. 

The  shadows  grow  more  long  and  gray. 
The  daylight  fades  from  heaven  ; 

The  moon  upon  the  Milky  Way 
Rides  through  the  starlit  even. 

The  tiretl  earth  sinks  down  to  rest. 
Hushed  Ijy  the  music  of  the  sky  ; 

The  birds  are  sleeping  in  the  nest, 
While  guardian  angels  hover  nigh. 

IRWINALLALV    AND    OTHER 
ORCHARD   FRIENDS. 

BY  M.\YBLOSSOM  AYRES  (AGE  I4). 
{Gold  Badge.) 
When'  I  was  .about  four  or  five  years  of 
age  my  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  the 
orchard.  There  happeneil  all  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  things  possible  in  a  child's  imaginings. 
I  do  not  think  that  most  who  have  passed  their  childish 
years  realize  how  fully  a  child  may  belie\-e  ^\■hat  he  has 
imagined. 

I  know  that  at  one  time,  for  almost  a  year,  I  believed 
myself  to  be  lame.  Whenever  any  member  of  the 
family  was  near  I  suffered  great  pain  in  trying  to  walk 
like  other  people,  and  when  able  to  leave  the  table,  I 
would  get  two  old  poles  and  hop  away  to  my  favorite 
resting-place  in  the  arms  of  my 
friend,  "  Irwinallaly.'' 

Irwinallaly  ^^■as  an  old  apple-tree, 
short  and  stunted,  but  bearing  such 
apples  that  even  the  green  ones 
were  more  delightful  to  tlie  taste 
than  any  ripe  ones  on  the  other 
trees. 

I  always  thought  that  Irwinallaly 
signified  some  friend  whom  I  had 
never  seen.  She  was  to  me  some- 
thing indefinable.  It  could  be  no 
one  of  my  own  family,  for  I  was 
not  to  live  with  her  but  only  see 
her  occasionally.  Three  ye.ars  ago 
I  met  my  friend.  I  felt,  when  I 
first  saw  her,  that  Irwinallaly  had 
come  ;  and  I  was  right — my  dreams 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Under  this  tree  I  used  to  sit  and 
talk  to  my  invisible  companions. 
But  my  language  was  not  English. 
It  was  something  I  had  made  myself,  and  guarded  as  a 
most  precious  secret.  It  consisted  of  the  sounds  which 
I  considered  most  musical.  I  had  one  word  for  each 
idea,  and  it  never  varied. 

I  remember  one  word  wliich  I  thought  particularly 
beautiful ;  it  meant  rain  :  and  never  was  I  so  happy  as 
when  making  up  "  poems  "  about  it. 

I   cannot  remember  the  names  of    any  of  the   other 
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trees  except  ^[ergerlin  Tharkt,  ft  tall  sour  russet  who 
guarilc<i  tlie  precious  trees  from  harm. 

One  (lay  there  was  a  reception  given  to  the  trees  by 
Irwinallaly,  to  which  I  was  invited,  .\fler  many  songs 
and  speeches,  I  rose  and  told  them  that  I  was  going  to 
give  one  more  name  to  my  darling  cat,  and  had  my 
dearest  friemls  any  n.ame  to  suggest  ?  The  trees  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  answer  and  altogether  murmured,  "  Ooa- 
bubliing  " ;  and  ever  after  until  he  died  my  cat  rejoiced 
in  the  name  "  Minny  May  Ooabubliing  .\yres. 

OUR  PLAY-HOUSE  AND  OUR  ORCHARD. 

IIY  MARV  JANE  HEITMAN  (AOE  I5). 

Ol'R  play-house  is  in  the  b.ick  yard,  by  the  damson 
and  locust  trees. 

We  have  n't  played  there  lately,  liut  last  week  we 
had  a  boarding-house. 

^^y  little  cousin  was  the  landlady  sometimes,  and  I 
was  also.        , 

The  house  is  near  the  wash-bench.  A  chicken-coop 
is  a  room  upstairs ;  downstairs  we  had  a  nice  parlor  with 
a  toy  piano  in  it.  In  the  hall  we  had  a  "telephone." 
Back  of  the  parlor  is  the  dining-room.  We  had  a  box 
for  the  table,  and  another  box  for  the  buffet.  On  it 
were  colored  china  (broken)  and  a  glass  stand.  We 
had  two  rooms  back  of  the  dining-room,  separated  by 
rocks. 

.\  big  box  served  for  the  back  piazza.  The  kitchen 
is  in  the  back  yard,  and  we  had  my  little  iron  stove  out 
there.  The  fence  is  one  wall  of  the  kitchen.  Back  of 
the  kitchen  is  the  stable. 

Up  in  our  orchard,  which  is  between  my  cousins' 
home  and  mine,  we  h.ive  a  post-office.     It  is  made  of 

bricks,  .and  is  near 
the  path  by  an  old 
cherry-tree.  The 
jiost-oflice  is  bro- 
ken down  now,  but 
every  now  and  then 
we  build  it  up.  We 
have  a  big  orchard 
with  peach,  pear, 
:md  apple  trees  in 
it.  We  also  have 
two  cherry-trees. 
In  our  play-house 
we  have  sand  for 
flour,  light  sand  for 
sugar,  chicken  fea- 
thers for  chickens, 
and  small  rocks 
for   eggs. 


SUMMER    DAV.  HV    MARGARF.T    McKEON,    AGE 

(GOLD   BADCB.) 


(SEE    >'t'EM    llELOW.) 

THE   EVKXIXG   ANGEL. 

HY   JEAN    OLIVE    HECK   (AGE    16). 
(Cash  Prize.) 
The  Angel  of  the  Eventide  has  silently  come  down, 
.\  presence  hushed  and  holy  with  his  amber  wings 
wide-spread  ; 
And  all  who  blamelessly  abide  within  the  busy  town 
Are  blessed  with  peace  and  joy  and   rest,  for  he  is 
overhead. 

He  lays  a  cooling  h;ind  upon  the  toiler's  weary  brow 
.\nd  sends  him  smiling  homeward  to  the  loved  ones 
waiting  there. 
.•\nd  when  his  wings  have   fanned   the  breeze,  disease 
and  squalor  bow 
Unto    his    might    and    take   their    flight    before    the 
clean-swept  air. 

He  calls  the  city  children,  and  they  hear  his  gentle  voice ; 
They  flock  to  him  and  crowd  the  streets  in  eager, 
happy  streams. 
Their  little  hearts  joy-filled  cry  out  and  noisily  rejoice, 
.■\nd  then   again  are  silent  in  the  Twilight  Land  of 
Dreams. 

The  Angel's  work  is  ended,  but  he  lingers  yet  a  while. 
"The   city  like  a   shriven    soul   shall   see  the  'gates 
ajar"'; 
And  in  his  face  are  blended  love  and  joy  as,  with  a 
smile, 
He   sets   the  skies    aglow,  and  lo!   there  shines   the 
evening  star. 
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BV   JMIIN    L.    IIUI'I'EU,    AGE    16.       (l-lRST   PRIZE, 
"  WILD-ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPH.") 

THE    INHAlilTANTS    OF    OUK    ORCHARD. 

1!Y   LOUIS    1).    F.I1\V.\RDS    (.\(;i:    I_5). 

i^GoM  £<u/ge.) 

The  spider  is  tlie  nio.st  repulsive  and  yet  the  most 
interesting  of  insects.  I  never  tire  of  watching  liim, 
with  his  many  curious  ways.  The  tliree  kinds  I  liave 
taken  particular  notice  of  are  the  little  tiger-like  spider 
who  builds  no  web,  but  stalks  his  prey.  He  will  sneak 
around  in  back  of  a  fly,  and  then  spring  upon  him  ;  and 
he  very  seldom  misses  his  mark.  Then  there  is  the 
common  brown  spider  wlio  builds  his  web  horizontally 
and  has  a  funnel-shape  lair  where  he  lies  in  wait  for 
some  hapless  fly  to  get  entangled.  Last  of  all,  the  gauze 
spider,  who  is  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  He  builds 
his  web  in  the  grass  and  waits  silently  for  prey.  He  is 
the  most  courageous  of  all,  and  will  attack  wasps  and  bees. 

I  was  watching  one,  one  day,  when  I  saw  two  lars^c 
wasps  fly  into  his  web.  He 
kept  well  away  from  the 
wasps'  business  ends  until 
he  had  wound  nearly  all  his 
web  around  them.  Then 
he  rolled  them  to  the  cen- 
ter of  his  web  and  sat  on 
them.  When  a  sjiider  has 
hard  luck  by  having  his 
web  torn  down  a  number 
of  times,  lie  goes  jirospect- 
ing  to  find  a  suitalile  web 
to  steal.  The  thief  is  al- 
most .always  killed,  though 
I  don't  know  why,  unless 
the  spider  tliat  owns  the 
web  knows  it  better  than 
the  other  —  jirobably  so. 

One  nitrht  1  was  watch- 


ing a  little  brown  spider  just  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  web,  wlien  a  spider  three  times  his  size 
jumped  into  it  and  started  to  take  possession.  They 
advanced,  reaching  at  each  other  with  their  long  pincers. 
The  little  spider  refused  to  take  a  death-lock  with  the 
larger  one,  by  always  jumping  backward.  They  had 
been  fighting  nearly  an  hour  when  the  little  fellow  saw 
his  chance,  and,  darting  behind  his  opponent,  fastened 
both  his  adversary's  hind  legs  to  the  web,  and  there  he 
left  him  to  starve.  The  little  spider  retired  to  his  den 
minus  two  legs. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  classification  of 
spiders  is  from  observation,  and  perh.aps  not  scientific. 

AN   OLD   ORCHARD. 

BY    MARIE    C.    li.'i.SSETT    (.\GE    II). 

(Silver  Baiig,:) 
\Vh.-\t  more  beautiful  place  is  there  to  lie  and  dream 


than   a   fine   old  orchard  in   full  bloom!      I  know  of 


ETHEL    IL-M   1  H.\U  AV,    .\GE    1 3.        (SECOND    PRIZE, 
"  WILD-ANl.MAL   PHOTOGRAPH.*') 

none,  unless  it  be  an  orchard  in  full  fruit,  whose  sun- 
kissed  apples  hang  on  the  branches  \A'aiting  to  be  eaten. 
I  am  dreaming  in  the  blossom-time — dreaming  about 
mv  travels  in  Europe. 

.Switzerland,  witli  its  snow-capped  mountains  and 
quaint  little  Swiss  stores 
and  the  "  Lion  of  Lu- 
cerne" and  many  other 
things,  is  my  favorite. 
Jungfrau,  as  it  looms  up 
in  the  moonlight,  is  indeed 
a  grand  sight. 

Tlien  I  see  the  Dutch 
people  clopping  around  in 
their  funny  wooden  shoes, 
ami  the  canals  with  their 
pretty  boats,  and  the  Dutch- 
women washing  along  the 
banks,  and  the  thatched 
windmills,  with  now  and 
then  a  head  popping  out  of 
the  top  of  one,  calling  to 
some  one  down  below. 
How  queerly  the  people 
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talk  in  Scotland!  Although  their  language  is  English, 
I  think  not  many  of  our  American  boys  and  girls  would 
understand  them  very  well.  The  lochs,  or  lakes,  we 
would  say,  arc  very  pretty,  especially  those  through  the 
Trossachs.  How  it  makes  me  laugh  when  1  rememlu-r 
what  a  time  we  had  trying 
to  pronounce  Loch  Ka- 
trine the  way  the  Scotch 
do! 

"  Hoch  der  Kaiser!" 
You  German  men  are  so 
funny,  with  your  stiff  bows 
anil  queer  caps.  How 
pretty  the  beer-gardens  are 
— such  nice  music  .and 
pretty  decorations!  How 
picturesque  you  are,  little 
German  girls,  with  your 
long  yellow  braids  and  blue 
eyes,  anil  how  fond  you  are 
of  your  Rhine!  No  fonder 
than  I  am  of  the  Hudson, 
though.  True,  you  h.ive 
old  castles  with  old  stories, 
and  fine  vineyards  too, 
while  we  have  nature's 
beauty  only,  and  a  few- 
stories,  chielly  those  of  Kip 
Van  Winkle  and  the  "  Le- 
gend of  .Sleepy  Hollow." 
You  could  not  understand 
us,  either,  if  we  did  not  say 
Bonn  e.\actlv  the  way  you 
do. 

J.ibber,  jabber,  jabber! 
go  the  people  at  the  cafi-s 
along  the  streets  of  Paris, 
drinking  and  jabbering  ai 
the  same  time. 

I  fancy  I  hear  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  chiming  five,  and  think  it  is  time  to  go  to 
service. 

As  I  turn  around  I  see  the  towers  of  the  Houses  of 
Parli.iment — and  now  I  really  do  hear  the  clock  striking 
five.  I  wake  up  from  my  dream,  pick  one  little  sprig 
of  apple-blossoms,  and  go  down  the  hill  to  supper. 

THE    BLUEBELLS. 

BY   CVIHERIXE    KI.IN'T   (AGE    10). 

The   sweet   little   bluebells    are    nodding    their 
heads. 
In  their  delicate  dresses  of  blue  ; 
They  are  saying  "  Good  morning," 
They  are  saying  "  Good  morning," 
They  are  s.iying  "  Good  morning  "  to  you. 


EVENING. 

liV    D.Win    MACGREGOR   CIIE.NEY    (AC.E    I7). 

A  Goi.lJKN  light  now  paints  the  western  sky, 
And  in  its  glow  the  fading  sunbeams  die. 
The  vesper-song  swells  upward  from  the  wood. 
And  wild  things  there  leave  off  their  search  f'  1 

food. 
The  mother  bird  now  slumbers  on  her  nest, 
And  .ill  the  world  sinks  silently  to  rest. 
Now  rest,  my  soul,  from  daytime's  weariness  ; 
The  dark  is  tonic  for  life's  dreariness. 
I  love  to  feel  the  evening's  fragrant  breeze 


.\nd  hear  it  softly  stirring  in  the  trees; 

I  love  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  night 

That  vanish  at  the  coming  of  the  light. 

Like  echoes,  ling'ring  on  the  wood-lake's  shore, 

Sinking  tn  rest  to  wake  no  more. 


W    EVENING 
OCTOBER. 


IN 


A   VAC,\11>>N    DAY.         BY   MA 
(Sn.V£R 


l;V  JESSICA  NEl.SO.V  .NORTH 
(AGE    10). 

The  smoky  haze 
Of  autumn  days 

Is  fdling  all  the  air; 
The  oaks  are  red, 
The  grass  is  dead, 

The     willow-trees      are 
bare. 

The  sun  sinks  low. 
The  west  winds  blow, 

The  day  is  almost  done ; 
Upon  the  hill. 
When  all  is  still, 

I  watch  the  setting  sun. 

The  sun  hath  set. 
The  gr.iss  is  wet. 

The  colors  slowly  die ; 
.\nd  lo!  afar 
Tlie  evening  st.ir 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

A  DREAM  OF  AN 
ORCHARD. 

IIY   MARY    H.    I'OI'E 
(AGE    13). 

Ii"  was  a  drowsy  after- 
noon in  July.  I  was  lying 
in  the  hammock  under  the 
linden-tree  in  the  backyard,  listening  to  the  hum  of  the 
bees  around  the  clover,  and  feeling  tlie  cool  breeze  from 
the  lake.  At  last  they  combined  to  make  mi  feel  drowsy. 
.Suddenly  I  heard  a  /«<;,  iaa/  I  sat  uji  and  looked 
around.  To  my  surprise  everything  was  changed.  In- 
stead of  the  swing  and  the  flower-garden,  there  were 
fruit-trees,  Yvhile  daisies  and  swaying  grasses  were 
knee-deep  everywhere.      All  around  frisked  little  lambs. 


RliAKET   C.   PHM.LIJ'S,    AGK    I5- 
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One  came  up  to  me  nn<l  put  liis  head  in    my 
looked  around,  and  in  my  hand  I  saw  a  crooU. 
thought  I,  "  I  have  turned  into  Little  Bo-pee|). 

Off    I    scampered   through    the    tall    grass    and 
gathered  the  sheep  together.     I  felt  blithesoniely 
happy.      I   sat  on   the  ground  and  played  with 
the  lambs  until  the  sunset.     Oh,  what  a  glo- 
rious  sunset  that  was  I 

Then  I   heard  a  tinkle  in  the  distance 
which  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  then 
I  heard  some  one  calling    me,  and  I 
woke  up  to  find  that  it  was  the  din- 
ner-bell and  that  mother  was  call- 
ing. 

EVENING. 

KV    MAY    WENZlil.    (.'ir.E    8). 

'T  IS  evening  in  the  country ; 
The  flowers  drooj)  their  head  ; 
The  little  birds  have  sung  their 

prayers — 
They  are  going  now  to  bed. 

All  but  one  poor  fellow — 
It  must  be  naughty  Bill ; 
You  can  hear  him  every  evening 
Begging,     "  Don't    whip     poor 

wiu- 

Don't  whip  poor  Will!" 


'SUMMER    LIFE.  BY    EDWARD    C.    DAY,    AGE    I7. 


EVENING. 

1-KEDKRIC.\    K.\r    (AGE    16). 

The    sun    is    sinking   in    the 
west 

In  clouds  of  fiery  hue. 
Each  bird  is  going  to  its  nest ; 

Soft  falls  the  evening  dew. 


/ 


SUMMER    LIFE.  BV    LOIS 

D.  WILCOX,  AGE  I^. 

Across  the  river's  broad  e.\panse 
The    white-winged    sail-boats 

fly- 

The   lingering    sunbeams    softly 
glance 
And  kiss  the  stream  good-by. 
The  sunset  pales  to  amber  tint ; 

The  stars  in  grouj)s  appear ; 
The  moonbeams  on  the  dewdrops 
glint, 
The  firefly  glimmers  near. 

The  boats   are  anchored,  and   I 
hear 

From  far  the  vesper-bell ; 
So  now  I  leave  this  grassy  mere, 

And  bid  the  scene  farewell. 


'SUMMER   LIFE.         BY   ELISE   DONALDSON,    AGE    14 


THE    ORCHARD    TELEPHONE. 

BY    MIRIAM    ABBOT  (AGE    12). 

One  warm  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Mary 
and  I,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  thought  we  would  go 
out   and   read  in    the    orchard.      .So   we  went   into   the 
house  to  get  books  for  ourselves. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  had  a  bright  thought.  Why  not 
take  some  stout  string,  tie  it  together,  and  make  a 
double  line,  which  would  connect  the  t\\'0  trees  in 
which  we  were  going  to  play  ? 

I  told  Mary  my  plan,  which  she  said  she  thought 
would  be  great  fun.  So  we  took  some  twine, 
fastened  it  together,  and  made  a  long  enough 
piece  to  stretch  doubly  between  the  two 
trees. 

Then  we  tied  a  basket  on,  and  fitted  a  piece 

of  cardboard  on  the  basket  for  a  cover,  with 

two  elastics  to  hold  it  on. 

Jl  Then   Mary  got  into  her  tree,  and   I   into 

mine,  e.ach  with  a  book,  paper,  and  pencil. 

First   we   read  a  little  while,    and  then    we 

wrote  notes  to  each  other.      We 

did   not   get   the  line   tied  tight 

enough,    and    the    basket    went 

wibbly-wabbly  whenever  it  went 

across,  liut  it  alw,ays  got  across 

all  riglit. 

After  a  while  the  sun  got 
around  so  that  it  shone  right 
into  the  tree  where  Mary  was 
sitting,  so  I  went  into  the  house 
and  got  an  old  sheet,  and  fas- 
tened it  up  so  that  it  shaded 
her. 

We  played  there  all  the  after- 
noon, and  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  ever  remember  with  plea- 
sure the  pleasant  afternoon  spent 
in  the  orchard. 
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EVENING. 

IIY    MARGARET   STEVENS  (AGE    II). 

The  sunset  glow  lights  up  the  ilark'ning  sky, 
\Vhilc  lionicward  swift  the  skimming  swallows  lly. 
The  daylight  fades,  the  sun  sinks  lower  down, 
And  radiant  clouds  the  evening's  beauty  crown. 

The  whippoorwill  sends  forth  his  mournful  lay  : 
Soft  winds  sing  lullabies,  now  sad,  now  gay ; 
The  crickets  chirp,  the  frogs  croak  loud  and  deep, 
AVhile  mothers  sing  their  little  ones  to  sleep. 


They  start  the  dance,  and  trip  it  merrily 

I'or  many  hours  beneath  the  willow-tree. 

.V  jolly  cricket  chirrups  out  the  tune. 

While  with  a  smiling  face  looks  down  the  moon. 

At  last  the  dawn  begins  to  light  the  sky. 
The  stars  grow  pale,  and  bold  cocks  crow  near  by. 
One  last  grand  dance,  then  flee  the  fairies  all. 
And  disappear  among  the  grasses  tall. 

The  village  wakes,  and  robin's  joyous  trill 
Is  ringing  near;  two  maids  upon  the  hill 
See  the  elves'  ring  well  worn,  and  at  the  sight 
Cry,  "  Seel  the  fairies  danced  right  here  last  night! 


*A    VACATlo..    ^/i 


l;'i     -MARr.AKET    H/VillLIO-N,    AGE    I5. 


MIDSUMMER   EVENING. 

BY    RUTH    BAGLEY  (AGE   I4). 

The  full  moon  rises  big  and  bright,  and  gleams 
Upon  the  tree-tops  and  the  quiet  streams. 
All  mort.ils  are  asleep ;   no  glimmering  light 
Is  shining  in  the  little  town  to-night. 

A  large  bare  spot  of  ground  surmounts  the  hill ; 
It  is  the  fairy  ring.      When  all  is  still 
The  elves  creep  up  and  form  a  circle  there 
About  their  queen  so  delicate  and  fair. 


SUMMER   LIFE.         BV   ROGER   K.  LANE,    AGE    II. 


IN  THE   ORANGE   ORCHARD. 

BY  MARGARET  I..    HESS    (AGE  9). 

On'CE  there  were  two  little  boys  named  Bryce 
and  George.    One  day  they  went  in  the  orchard. 

They  heard  a  noise,  and  they  looked  in  among 
the  bushes,  and  they  thought  they  would  see  a 
snake;  but  just  when  they  were  getting  ready 
to  stone  it  the  head  of  a  turkey  popped  out. 

A    LULLABY. 
BY    ISADORE    DOUGLAS    (AGE   I4). 

Hush  thee,  sleep  thee,  little  one; 

See,  the  fireflies  dance  and  glow ; 
.\nd  to  sing  thy  lullaby 

Conies  the  night-wind,  whispering  low. 

Hush!     The  night  a  spell  has  wrought 
With  the  misty  moonbeams  weaving; 

In  the  meadows  fairies  dance, 
.■\nd  afar  an  owl  is  grieving. 

Sleep!  and  the  lark  at  dawn  upspringing 
Shall  await  thee  with  his  singing. 

Hush  thee,  hush  thee,   sleep  is  best ; 
Night  has  come,  and  thou  must  rest. 
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EVENING. 

liY  GERTRrilK  F01,I'.S  (AGE  I4). 

SiGHl.NG  softly,  ever  softly, 

Comes     the     gentle     evening 
breeze ; 

Faintly     stirs      the     meadow 
grasses, 

Blows  among  the  linden-trees ; 

While   a    breath    of    perfume 
wafted 

Steals  upon  the  autumn  air, 

.'\nd  the  dewdrops  sparkle, 
glisten, 

In     the     moonbeams     every- 
where ; 

Then  the  glow-worm's  cheer- 
ful lantern 

Gleams  a  little  shining  light. 

And     the    crickets,     chirping 
softly, 

Seem    to   say,    "Good   night, 
good  night." 

EVENING    riCTURES. 

IIY    GICKTRUUE   LOUISE   CAN- 
NO.N   (age   16).      , 

Oil,    come    to    yonder    rock- 
bound  coast,  where  angry  waves  break  into  foam, 

And  pause  upon  the  topmost  cliff,  where  some  lone  sea- 
bird  makes  his  home. 

The  restless  waves  toss  far  below  ;   the  summer  wind 
bre.athes  o'er  the  sea, 

And  slowly  sinks  the  sun  to  rest  bene.ith  his  gorgeous 
canopy. 

They  know  no  rest,  those  tossing  waves,  and  when  an 
age  has  passed  away 

This  towering  cliff  they  've  changed  and  marred  —  little 
liy  little,  day  by  day. 

And  now  to  yon  fair  lake  we  '11  fly.      See,  how  it  like  a 
jewel  lies. 

Embosomed  in  tlie  lofty  hills,  reflecting  all  the  crimson 
skies! 

The  sun's  red  disk,  like  burnished  gold,   slow  in  the 
western  sky  descends. 

Across  his   face  a  lonely  pine   its  ragged,   wind-blown 
crest  now  bends ; 

And  from  those  leafy  soli- 
tudes a  faint,  sweet  note 
flo.its  o'er  the  bay ; 

'T  was  even  thus  those  for- 
ests grew— little  by  lit- 
tle, day  by  day. 

And  last  we  '11  turn  to  that 

gray    pile     of     somber 

stone,  all  ivy-clad; 
All  peace  and  quiet  here  w  i 

find  —  the  very  air  seeni^ 

sweet  and  sad. 
The  golden  light  from   (uii 

the  west  gleams  brii^la 

in  yon  secludecl  nook  ; 
An  aged  monk  in  cowl  and 

gown   is    seated    there,  ,  i;     .   i    i        i 

bent  o'er  a  book. 
The  crimson  beam  falls  on  the  page  ;   the  letters  gleam 

beneath  its  ray : 
"  The  world  rolls  on  from  age  to  age;  so  make  the  best 

of  eaeh  short  day!  " 


EVENTIDE. 

l:v    lAMI-.S    CAREY   THOMAS 
(AGE    17). 

The  day  is  swift  declining, 
-And  darkness  comes  apace  : 

rhe  stars  will  soon  be  shining. 
The  ebon  night  to  grace. 

riie  vesper-spjirrow  is  singing 
.\down     by     the      rippling 
brook  : 
The  robin  is  home\\'ard  wing- 

And     homeward     flies    the 
rook. 

Over  the  hills  before  me 
Is  the  rim  of  the  setting  sun. 

.\  feeling  of  peace  comes  o'er 
me; 
The  day  at  last  is  done. 

DOWN  IN  THE  CHERRY 
ORCHARD. 


annie  lee  gaskill 
(age  16). 

Ir  was  in  the  summer,  when  the  cherries  were  getting 
good  and  ripe. 

.Some  of  the  boughs  on  a  big  cherry-tree  were  so  full 
of  the  fruit  that  they  came  nearly  down  to  the  ground. 
One  branch  high  up  in  the  tree  was  just  loaded  with 
ripe  red  cherries,  and  seemed  nearly  ready  to  break. 

Grandma  said  the  tree  needed  trimming,  so  she  would 
have  somebody  to  saw  off  the  big  limb  in  the  top. 

Jo  wiis  her  little  daughter  and  is  my  mother.  .She 
was  then  only  eight  years  old. 

"  I  '11  saw  it  for  you,  mother,"  she  said.  "  Let  me 
climb  right  up  in  the  tree,  and  then  you  can  give  me  the 
saw." 

My  grandmother  consented  for  her  to  try  it,  telling 
her  to  be  very  careful  and  not  fall. 

The  limbs  were  close  together  and  it  was  no  trouble 
to  get  up  as  high  as  she  wanted  to. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  climbeil  to  the  limb  her 
mother  wanted  cut  off. 

Now  hand  me  the  saw,"  she  said.  So  she  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  was  cut 
lialf  through. 

Her  mother  was  standing 
near,    watching    her    indus- 
trious little  girl,  when  all  at 
nnce  down  came  Jo,  the  saw, 
.^     j  I  and  the  limb,  with  the  cher- 

%f^^:    '.^ttmf  lies    flying   in    e\'ery    direc- 


The    branches    were    so 
ick  and  came  so  close  to 
I  lie  ground,  she  did  not  have 
.1  hard  f.all,  but  seemed  just 
10  roll  to  the  ground.      She 
was  not  hurt  at  .all,  and  when 
r  mother  saw  she  was  not 
11  \  .1.  nr  ,i;h.   \- .\    i^,  -he  began   to  laugh,   for  it 

really  was  funny  :  there  was 
a  little  girl  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  with  cher- 
ries all  over  and  around  her. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  the  limb  she  sawed,  never 
dreaming  that  she  would  fall.      Her   mother  had    not 
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thought  of  it,  cither.     She  lay  still  on  tlie  ground  a  few 
minutes,  not  hurt,  but  a  very  surpriseil  little  girl. 

At  last  she  thought  she  ha.l  been  l.iughed  at  long 
enough,  so  she  cilled  her  mother  and  said,  Why 
don't  vou  pick  me  up?  "  ,11,, 

This  only  made  it  more  ridiculous,  so  she  thought 
she  had  better  laugh  too:  and  many  times  now  she 
laughs  when  she  thinks  about  the  time  she  got  the  cher- 
ries for  grandma. 

EVENING. 
IIY    DOROTHY   C.    TH.WER    (.VOE   8). 
TliK  thrushes  are  singing  in  the  woods, 

The  birds  are  saying  good  night, 
.'\nd  little  Klsie  in  her  bed 
Is  tucked  in  snug  and  tight. 

WOODS   AND   ORCHARDS    AROUND 
CARLSUAD. 

IIY  MAROARKT    I'RKSTON    DR.\PER    (AGE  It). 
I  \VAS  obliged  to  put  "orchards"  in  the  title;  but  I 
shall  not   say  much  about  them,   except   that  they  are 
beautiful  here  in  Carlsbad. 


also  a  monument  there  on 
which  is  written  the  legend 
of  the  Deer's  Leap.  Here 
it  is : 

.\  long  time  ago  Charles 
IV.  of  Austria  visited  the 
ilaron  of  F.lbogen,  a  castle 
near  Carlsbad. 

One  day,  when  he  was 
hunting,  one  of  his  hounds, 
while  pursuing  a  wounded 
deer,  fell  over  the  clifl,  land- 
ing near  a  bubbling  spring 
of  hot  Witter.  He  bathed  in 
ii  and  w.is  instantly  cured. 

On  seeing  this,  the  king's 
attendants  persu.aded  him  to 
wash  an  old  wound  re- 
ceived upon  the  battle-field 
of  Cricy. 

It  also  was  immediately 
healed.  In  thanks  for  this 
King  Charles  named  the 
village  Carlsbad,  and  gave 
it  a  charter. 

Klbogen,  where  King 
Charles  visited,  is  such  a 
quaint  little  place  that  today  one  might  think  he  had 
cone  back  to  the  days  of  the  barons. 

There  is  an  interesting   legend  about   the  castle,  as 

follows :  .       ,  , 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the  castle  a  very 
wicked  count.  He  w!is  so  cruel  that  the  peasants  cursed 
him  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  next  dav  came  a  flash  of  lightning  which  turned 
him  into  a  huge  meteoric  stone,  that  is  still  called  the 
"Accursed  Count."  .  „  ,.    „ 

Between  Elbogen  and  Carlsbad  is  the  Caf^  Hans 
Ileiling.  From  its  garden,  across  the  river,  we  could 
see  the  Hans  Heiling  rocks.  They  are  tall  and  pic- 
turesque, and  seem  to  have  faces. 

There  are  two  legends  about  then 
the  prettiest:  •  .  .    , 

Hans  Heiling  was  a  pcas.int  that  married  a  little 
water-fay.  He  afterward  fell  in  love  with  an  earth 
maiden;  but  when  the  wedding  had  just  started,  the 
water-fay  came  and  turned  them  all  to  stone. 


but   I   shall  tell 


This  is  a  great  health  re 
sort,  as  all  your  readers 
probably  know,  and  more 
than  fifty  thousand  people 
come  here  every  year  to 
take  the  cure.  I'-art  of  the 
cure  con>ists  in  taking  long 
walks.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills, 
where  there  are  winding 
paths  leading  to  various 
points  of  view — shrines, 
chapels,  and  qu.aint  pic- 
tures of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints. 

From  the  Schlossbrunn, 
or  Castle  Spring,  a  way 
leads  to  the  Hirschen- 
sprung,  or  Deer's  Leap, 
where  there  is  a  colossal 
bust  of  I'eter  the  Great  of 

Russia,  who  greatly  prized 
the   cure   here.     There  is 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR.      Alice  AUcutt 

A   LIST   Of   those   whose  J?°''"^'7  "I"  ^'^^^^ 
work  would  have  been  pub-  .^^^'^  j'>'"<^'l 


lished  had  space  permitted. 

VERSE. 

Ellen  Dunwoody 
Margaret  V.  Underbill 
Klsie  Flower 
Claudia  Stella  Blount 
iJoris  Francklyn 
Margery  Bennett 
Leonora  Kenipfier 
Agnes  Churchill  Lacy 
Marjorie  Mclver 
Frederick  A.  Coates 
Marjorie  Macy 
Helen  Brainard 
Lucy  A.  Barton 
Harold  R.  Norris 
Edward  T.  Hills 

PROSE. 
Susie  Franks  Idea 
Jessie  Maclay 
Ruth  M.  Peters 
Dorothea  Sydney  Paul 
Gertrude  Helene  Heydt- 

mann 
Chas.  K.  Hughes 
Annie  Laurie  McBirney 
NLir>-  Byers  Smith 
Isabel  Robinson 


Gertrude  S.  Twichell 
Ethel  Abbott 


Fannie  H.  Blckford 
Elizabeth  Chapin 
Elizabeth  P.  Lee 
Olive  C.  McCabe 
Marguerite  Presbrey 


LEAGUE  NOTES  AND  LETTERS. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Hooper  CotL^ge,  Quaker  Hill, Conn., 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  American  boy  of 
his  own  age  (13).  May  R.  Welsh,  B..x  223.  Westfield. 
N.  v.,  would  like  a  European  girl  correspondent  of 
about  12.  Mar>-  Emily  Cass-ird  (age  14),  454  Broad- 
way. Newport,  R.  L,  would  like  Agnes  Churchill 
Lacy  to  write  to  her.  Sarah  C.  McDavitt,  596  Grand 
Ave.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  will  exchange  souvenir  postal- 
cards  with  League  members  either  m  the  United  Slates 
or  abroad.  Would  like  some  line,  descriptive  or  other- 
wise, written  on  them.  Already  bai  a  full  set  from 
Bus  I  on. 

Helen  Hopkins  (a^e  13),  147  Hoyt  St.,  Bufialo, 
X.  \  .would  liketnjomaBuffalochapter.  Fannie  H. 
liickford.  While  Hills,  Shclton,  Conn.,  uill  exchange 
-.mvenir  postal-cards  with  other  members.  Will  send 
New  Haven  or  Bridgeport  cards  in  return  for  those 
of  any  country. 

Other  welcome  letters  were  received  from  Ruth 
1"..  Crombie,  Susan  C.  Wharton,  Evelyn  Olver  Foster, 
Roderick  White,  Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard,  James  J. 
Macumber,  Margaret  L  Garthwaite,  Agnes  J.  Hille- 
hecht,  Eleonore  F.  Hahn,  Marjury  Anne  Harrison, 
Helen  Livingston.  Susie  F.  Iden,  Cleos  L.  Rockwell, 
Isabel  C.  Garcia,  Haryot  Kathleen  Pease,  Emily 
Storcr.  Marian  Cober,  L.  Beatnce  lodd,  Don  W.  Pitt- 


Nannetie  F.  Hamburger  Wm.  G.  Cane 


Elizabeth  Feeble 
Marguenle  Cole 
Olive  A.  Granger 
Ruth  Cutler 
Henry  Scott 

DRAWINGS. 
J.  B.  Kramer 
Loulon  Sloet 
Emily  Grace  Hanks 
Rose  C.  Goode 
Fern  Forrester 
Delia  Farley  Dana 
Edna  Phillips 
Donald  McMurray 
Albert  Izor 
Sara  D.  Burge 
Carl  Henking 
Thalia  (iraham 
Mary  M.  Alexander 
Talbot  F.  Hamliu 
R.  A.  Reddy 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Marjorie  Stewart 
A.  Mary  King 


Lilla  A.  Greene 
Marion  D.  Freeman 
Katherine  Taylor 
Marguerite  Benson 
Irene  F.  Wetmore 
Samuel  E.  Berry 
Grace  Morgan  Jarvis 
Gertrude  Siocum 
Marion  S.  Almy 
Gertrude  Hawk 
Doris  Long 
Mar>*  Harrischfeger 
Gertrude  Trumplctte 
Robert  V.  Hayne,  Jr. 
Amy  M.  Walker 
Mary  Shipley 

PUZZLES. 

Wilniot  S.  Close 
Marion  E.  Senn 
T.Morris  Longstreth 


Ford 


Miriam  A.  Di 
Irene  iJalton 
Margery  Quigley 
Clarence  A.  South 
erland 
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man,  Harold  Rraun,  Alice  Troth  Brazer,  Henr\-  Blinkenstine, 
Dorothy  C.  MilLs  Charles  L.   Ehthard.  Katherine  Shortall, 

Earl  P.  Frank,  Luther  T.  Smith,  Edna  Mead.  Florence  Maclagen, 

Marguente  Johnson,  Louise  M.  George,  Millicent  Fond,  Helen  A. 

Prapier,  Dorothy  M.  Crossley,  Mary  Helen  Stevens,  Ruth  Dodge, 

Phosbe  Matthews,  and  Marjorie  Anderson. 

CHAPTERS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  chapters  to  lake  part  in  the  Chapter 
Competition  No.  2,  announced  on  the  next  page. 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.  552.  "The  Pelicans."  Isabel  Williamson,  President; 
Wynonah  Breazeale,  Secretary ;  twelve  members.  Address, 
Natchitoches,   La. 

No.  553.  "Melrose  Park  Pleasure  Club."  Richard  Purdy, 
President ;  Henr>'  Fleming,  Secretary ;  thirteen  members.  Ad- 
dress, 129  19th  Ave.,  Melrose  Park.  Md. 

No.  554.  "Twentieth  Century  Amateur  Dramatic  Chapter." 
Helen  Vallette,  President ;  Evelyn  Springer,  Secretary ;  twenty-six 
members.     Address,  Edwardsville,  III. 

No.  555.  "Pickwick."  Elizabeth  Kauffman,  President;  Hilda 
Given,  Secretary ;  four  members.  Address,  420  Chestnut  St., 
Columbia,  Pa. 

No.  556.  "Merry  Three,"  Gladys  Steel,  President;  Lucilc 
Reynolds,  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  201  E.  id  St., 
Dixon,  111. 

No.  557.  Eleanor  Freedley,  President;  Rachel  Conrad,  Secre- 
tary; nine  members,  average  age  15.  Address,  1447  Powell  St., 
Norristown,  Pa. 

No.  553  "Sncietas  Puellas."  Helen  Krigbaum,  President; 
Mabel  Fletcher.  Secretary;  two  members.  Address.  432  S.  Main 
St.,  Decatur,  111. 
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COMPKTITIONS. 


CHAPTER  COMPETITION  No.  2  CLOSES  DECEMBER  31. 

PRIZES    FOR   THE    BEST  CHAPTER    ENTP.RTAINMENTS. 

To  encourage  chapter  formation  and  further  to  promoie  the  aims 
and  purpose  uf  the  Si.  Nicholas  League  the  following  prize  offers 
arc  made  to  chapters  already  formed,  and  to  those  that  may  form  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  competition. 

To  the  chapter  that  in  October,  November,  or  December  of  the 
present  year  snail  give  the  most  successful  public  en- 
tertainment, and  devote  the  net  proceeds  to  the  best 
use,  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books,  to  be  selected  from 
The  Century  Co.'s  latest  published  catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

To  the  chapter  raiikmg  second,  as  above,  twenty- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  Century  publications. 

To  the  chapter  ninking  ihinJ,  fifteen  dollars'  worth. 

To  ihc  chapter  ranking  fourth,  ten  dollars'  worth. 

Rl'LES    FOR    THIS    COMPETITION. 

1.  The  entertainment  may  be  of  any  sort,  provided 
that  a  majority  of  (be  features  are  selected  from  the 
St.  Nicholas  magazine. 

2.  "The  most  successful  entertainment"  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  the  entertainment  realizing  the 
largest  net  proceeds  after  legitimate  expenses  have 
been  deducted. 

3.  The  "  best  use  "shall  be  understood  to  mean  th.a 
most  in  accordance  with  the  St.  Nicholas  league  aims 
and  purpose,  and  it  may  be  educational,  charitable, 
patriotic,  or  humane,  or  for  the  best  advancement  of 
the  League  itself  as  represented  by  the  chapter  giving 
the  entertainment,  h  is  not  necessary  that  the  sum 
realized  be  all  devoted   to  one  purpose.      The  matter 

is  left  cniirciy  in  the  h.inds  of  each  chapter,  and  a  full  report  must  be 
made  to  the  Ixaguc  editor  by  the  chapter  president  and  secretary, 
and  indorsed  as  correct  by  those  to  whom  ihe  money  has  been  paid. 

4.  In  all  public  announcements  of  the  entertainment,  and  upon  the 
printed  programme,  the  chapter  number  and  the  name  of  the  I  -cague 
must  appear,  as  per  following  example; 

Given  by  the  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Chapter  No. , 

Of  (Town),  (Stale). 
If  the  chapter  has  a  name,  the  name  should  also  appear. 

5.  Whenever  pnciicablc,  it  shall  be  allowable  for  chapters  to  ob- 
tain free  use  of  hall,  accessories,  costumes,  and  any  other  form  of 
contnhution  pos.sible,  in  ordcrto  swell  their  net  proceeds  —  in  fact,  to 
make  any  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  giving  the  enter- 
tainment. 

6.  Where  a  dramatic  entertainment  is  to  be  given  the  St.  Nicholns 
League  will,  upon  application  sigueii  by  chapter  president  and  sec- 
retary^ send,  postpaid,  the  "Rook  of  St.  Nicholas  Plays,"  from 
which  any  play  maybe  selected,  said  book  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  League  for  use  in  future  entertainments,  and  must  be  retuniecf, 
care  of  the  Century  Co.,  when  the  entertainment  is  over. 

7.  The  report  of  each  entertainment,  with  a  copy  of  its  programme, 
must  be  received  by  the  I.eaguc  editor  on  or  before  January  3,  1903. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  in  the  League  department  fc^r  June. 


This  competition  ought  to  result  in  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  everybody.  Whether  the  entertainment  be 
dramatic,  musical,  recitative,  a  (air,  or  a  Combination 
of  all,  it  cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  wholesome  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  while  the  fund  obtained,  whether 
small  or  large,  whether  it  obtains  a  prize  or  not,  will 
Ik"  of  benefit  to  whatever  good  purpose  it  be  applied. 

Do  not  let  the  fact  that  you  live  ui  a  small  town,  or 
even  in  the  counlrj.  discourage  you  in  the  undertak- 
ing. Many  of  the  most  successful  and  profitable  chap- 
ter entertainments  given  hcretuforc  have  l>een  those 
given  in  small  villages.  Wherever  there  is  a  school 
there  is  a  place  for  a  chapter  and  a  chapter  entertain- 
ment. Uadges  and  instruction  leatlcts  will  be  sent 
upon  rctjuest  to  all  doiring  to  join  the  League  and  to 
organize  chapters.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, but  only  a  reader  of  the  magazine,  to  belong  to 
the  League. 

notice  to  secretaries. 

As  a  matter  of  conveniencr,  the  secretary  of  each 
chapter  should  be  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions 
from  any  one  desiring  to  subscribe  for  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  publishers  have  agreed  to  alli)w  a  liberal  com- 
mission on  each  tieiv  subscription  so  received. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION    No.   37. 

The  St.  Nicholas  league  awards  gold  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  l>cst  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prizk.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievemenLs.  and  shall 
again  win  first  plnce,  a  cash  prize  0/ five  dollars  will  be  awarded, 
instead  0/  another  gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  37  will  close  October  20  (for  foreign  members 
October  25).  The  awards  will  be  announced  and  prize  contributions 
published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  Janiiar>'. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines,  and  may  be 
illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  drawings  or  photographs 
by  the  author.     Title,  "  When  the  Holidays  arc  Over." 

Prose.     Story,  article,  or  play  of 

/" —  ■e^^L^M  _  not  more  than  four  hundred  words. 

C<>     ^^§j|M»  ^^  It  maybe  illustrated,  if  desired,  with 

"^^^^^  *  ■^^    not  more  than  two  drawings  by  the 

author.     Title  to  contain  the  word 

"Resolve."     May  be  humorous  or 

serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mount- 
ed or  unmounted,  but  no  blue  prints 
or  negatives.  Subject.  "  Early  Au- 
tumn," and  must  be  taken  especially 
for  this  competition. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photo- 
fiRAi'H.  To  encourage  the  pursu- 
ing of  game  with  a  camera  instead 
of  a  gun.  For  the  best  photograph 
of  a  wild  animal  or  bird,  taken  in 
its  natural  home  :  First  Prize,  five 
dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Sec- 
ond Prize,  three  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.  Third  Prize,  League 
gold  badge. 

Drawing.     India  ink,  vcr>'  black 

writing-ink,    or    wash    (not    color). 

Subject,    "  A   Schoul   Study,"  and 

must   be    from    life. 

Puzzle.     Any  son,  carefully  prepared  and  accompanied  by  the 

inswcr. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nichoi^s. 

RULES. 

Ever  V  contribution  of  whatever  kind  must  bear  the  name,  age,  and 

address  of  the  sender,  and  be   indorsed  as   "oriijinal"  by  parent, 

teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  con-  J-^V 

vinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribu-  ^  ^p.          ^-"^  t_  ^ 

tion  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  4p     ^■i"'*'^          ^ 

and  idea   of  the  sender.     If  prose,  the  ^N                                   ( 

number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  ^^.                                j 

These  things  must  not  be  on  a  separate  \^                      / 

sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  iise'/-^  ^^    i  ifc.  _y^ 

if  a  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  i     T^ 
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I  manuscnpt,  on  the  upper  margin 
a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
or  tiraw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contri- 
bution a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind, 
but  one  only.  Address  all  communica- 
tions: 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


BY  MARGARET  ANDREWS, 
ACE  3. 


BOOKS    AND    READING. 


OUR  ^^E  promised  in  the  Sep- 

CORRESPONDENCE.  tember  number  to  give 
space  this  month  to  some  of  the  many  kind 
letters  received.  To  do  more  than  say  '•  thank 
you  "  is  not  possible  in  replying  to  most  of  the 
friendly  notes,  and  so  we  shall  here  group  the 
names  of  those  whose  letters  cannot  be  quoted. 

Arthur  .1/.  Smith,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  sent  a  list  of  his 
tluee  favorite  artists,  and  also  a  classified  list  of  books, 
some  titles  being  new.  "  The  Wouldbegoods,"  "  Jimmy 
Brown,"  and  "  Whilomrille  Stories  "  he  suggests  as  ad- 
ditions to  the  list  of  Humorous  Books,  and  "  Melody," 
"  Rosin  the  Beau,"  and  "  The  Nuremberg  Stove  "  he 
says  are  "pretty."  The  rest  of  those  he  suggests  are 
either  too  old  or  have  been  named  already.  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  says  :  "  I  want  also  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  this  department.  It  certainly  is  a 
guide  and  help  for  us  in  our  reading."  We  thank  her 
gratefully,  and  we  hope  she  will  find  other  guides  among 
her  elders,  and  among  writers.  This  department  will 
do  much  if  it  leads  young  readers  to  seek  guidance  in 
reading.  It  is  too  important  amatter  to  be  left  to  chance. 
Laura  F.  Woodbridge  says  that  more  people  would  know- 
artists  by  their  work  if  the  artists  would  sign  their 
pictures  distinctly  —  a  good  suggestion.  W.  S.  Carter, 
Soniersworth,  N.  H.,  would  name  for  the  Memory  Li- 
brary "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  "Henry  of  Navarre,"  and  "Little  Orphant 
Annie,"  and,  in  prose,  Lincoln's  "  Gettysburg  .Address," 
Webster's  "  Liberty  and  Union,"  and  Patrick  Henry's 
"The  War  Inevitable."  And  to  these  Christine  Mem- 
minger  would  add  Lamb's  "  Old  Familiar  Faces," 
Tennyson's  "  Break,  Break,  Break,"  Longfellow's 
"Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  and  "The  Rainy  Day," 
Bryant's  "  Death  of  the  Flowers  "  and  "  To  a  Water- 
fowl," Alexander's  "  The  Burial  of  Moses,"  .Scott's 
"  Lochinvar,"  and  Campbell's  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter," 
all  well  chosen.  Maud  E.  Dilliard  names  "  The  Bare- 
foot Boy,"  by  Whitlier,  "  The  Death  of  the  Old  Yeai," 
by  Tennyson,  and  Milton's  "  May  Morning,"  and  says 
she  always  enjoys  this  department  very  much.  Frances 
J.  Shriver  sends  an  explanation  of  "  apple-pie  order," 
taken  from  the  New  York  "  Times  "  : 

"  Apple-pie  order  "  is,  on  its  very  face,  a  term  of 
good  old  New  England  origin,  for  where  else  has 
pie  flourished  in  equal  luxuriance?  \  certain  Hep- 
zibali  Morton,  whose  name  smacks  of  New  England 
equally  with  pie,  was,  in  Puritan  limes,  in  the  habit 
of  baking  two  or  three  dozen  apple-pies  every  Satur- 
day, which  were  to  last  the  family  through  the  week. 
Hepzibah  placed  the  pies  in  the  pantry,  labeling  a 
certain  number  for  each  day  of  the  week.     Needless 


to  say,  the  p.antry  thus  arranged  was  in  apple-pie 
order." 

Helen  Greene  sends  a  letter  that  deserves  to  be  printed. 
Here  it  is  : 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 
De.\r  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  traveling  in 
Europe  where  I  could  not  get  your  magazine,  and  so, 
when  I  saw  the  list  of  favorite  illustrators,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  mine.  I  have  not 
many,  but  I  like  my  few  favorites  very  much.  They 
are:  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Reginald  B.  Birch, 
Howard  Pyle,  and  one  whom  I  did  not  see  men- 
tioned at  all,  Daniel  C.  Beard.  I  have  arranged 
them  in  the  order  that  I  like  best.  Then,  about  the 
Memory  Library.  I  can  learn  very  easily,  and 
whenever  I  like  a  certain  poem  I  learn  it  by  heart. 
I  enjoy  good  poetry,  and  like  to  make  it  up  myself. 
Here  is  my  list:  Longfellow,  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  "The  Bridge,"  "Nuremberg,"  and  "The 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers  "  ;  Tennyson,  "  Bugle 
Song"  and  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  ;  Whit- 
tier,  "  Barefoot  Boy  " ;  Byron, "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "; 
Macaulay,  "  Horatius  at  the  Bridge."  Those  are 
the  only  ones  that  I  can  think  of  now,  but  of  course 
there  are  a  great  many  more.  I  read  Beth  How- 
ard's letter  from  Honolulu,  and  liked  it  very  much. 
She  said  she  had  learned  to  print  from  the  "  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  1,  too,  will  learn.  She  mentioned  a 
book  called  "Pepper  and  Salt."  Could  you  tell  me 
who  wrote  it  and  what  it  is  like  ?  I  like  your  de- 
partment and  the  lists  of  good  books,  for  I  am  a 
regular  book-worm,  and  I  hope  it  will  always  con- 
tinue successfully.  Helen  Greene. 

P.S.    There  is  one  more  poem,  by  Holmes, "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  that  I  forgot  to  mention. 

SOME  -ROBINSON       SoME   fcw  of  the  letters 
CRUSOE  RESCUE"  Suggesting  a  party  to  rescue 
LETTERS.  Robinson  Crusoe  were  mis- 

laid at  the  time  of  the  competition,  and  were 
examined  after  the  rest.  None  of  them  were 
considered  as  good  by  the  judges  as  those  that 
won  prizes,  but  the.se  five  names  should  be 
added  to  those  receiving  honorable  mention  for 
their  efforts : 

Margaret  Nason  (age  II). 
Helen  Marshall  (age  8). 
N.  Antrim  Crawford,  Jr.  (age  14). 
Emerson  Cash  Springer  (age  II). 
Margaret  Tibbits  (age  11). 

FOR  THE  "CLASS  IN      Hkre  is  an  extract  from 
GEOGRAPHY."      3  rcccnt  cHticism  of  a  geo- 
graphical reader  surely  written  by  a  foreigner. 
Our  young  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
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some  of  their  elders  can  make  blunders,  even 
in  print : 

It  is  evidently  a  compilation  of  haslily  and  poorly 
written  letters  of  an  unobservant,  uninformed,  and 
gullible  tourist.  Some  of  the  facts  staled  are  start- 
ling. Providence,  an  imporlanl  manufacturing  town, 
is  in  Maine,  the  smallest  State  in  the  L'nion  ;  Boston 
is  the  capital  of  New  England;  Philadelphia  is  90 
miles  from  New  York,  and  is  reached  by  way  of 
Union  Pacific  R.iilroad.  The  pavements  of  ils  streets 
are  almost  equal  to  that  of  our  English  towns,  thus 
comparing  most  favorably  with  New  York,  where 
the  street  stones  arc  most  airo  iously  rough  and 
uneven ;  Washington  is  in  Columbia,  and  has  a 
gigantic  monument  in  memory  of  the  tirst  President, 
surmounted  by  his  statue  ;  the  Bostonians  are  among 
the  best  educated  of  all  Americans;  St.  Louis  may 
be  reached  either  from  New  York  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  or  from  New  Orleans  by  a  boat  com- 
ing up  the  .Mississippi,  a  distance  of  1200  miles. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  choice  bits  of  information  the 
volume  contains.  The  entire  chapter  on  Chicago  is 
most  amusing,  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  State  Street  that 
must  have  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  its  history. 

»-^IJK.vIr»or^Tr^      ^^^  think  our  Teadcrs  wiU 

A  TEN-YEAR-OLD 

READER'S  LIST   find  it  3  hard  task  to  make 
OF  BOOKS.         many  improvements  in  this 
list  made  unaided  by  Margaret  Gordon  : 

STAtJNTON,  Va. 

Dear  St.  N  icholas  :  I  send  you  a  list  of  my  favorite 
books.  I  like  the  Riddle-box  very  much.  I  hope  you 
will  print  my  letter. 

This  is  the  list  I  inclose : 

Tanglewood   Tales,    Haw-  Stories        from        Homer, 

ihorne.  Church. 

Household  Book  of  Poetry,  Stories        from         Virgil, 

Dana.  Church. 

Uncle  Rcmus.J.  C.  Harris.  Hans     Andersen's     ?"airy 

Scottish  and  English  Bal-  Tales. 

lads,  Nimmo.  A  Child's  History  of  Eng- 

The  Jungle  Book,  Kipling.  land,  Dickens. 

History  of  Hannibal,  .Vb-  Tales     of   a    Grandfather, 

bott.  Scott. 

History  of  Romulus,   .\b-  Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

bott.  The  Talism.in,  .Scott. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The    Lady   of    the    Lake, 

Heroic  Ballads,  Montgom-  Scott. 

cry.  Greek  Heroes,  Kingsley. 

The    Blue    Poetry     Book,  Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne. 

Lang. 

Margaret  Douglas  Gordon  (age  10). 

A  Wk  print  one  more  letter 

FINAL  letter,  i^jg  month,  and  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  other  correspondents  whose  letters 
must  remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  unanswered. 
We  can  only  assure  them,  once  more,  that  all 
their  letters  are  carefully  read,  considered,  and, 
when  possible,  made  useful  in  this  department. 


I  149 

Newport,  R.  L 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Books  and  Reading  department,  and 
have  read  the  lists  of  books  preferred  by  your  readers. 
I  read  a  great  deal  (perhaps  too  much  to  m.ike  me  think 
as  much  as  I  ought),  so  my  list  of  favorite  books  would 
take  too  much  of  your  space.  But  I  send  a  partial  list 
of  my  favorite  illustrators,  and  shall  like  to  compare  it 
with  those  you  publish.  I  have  not  tried  to  arrange 
them  in  order  of  my  preference,  for  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  decide.  I  have  always  liked  to  notice  and 
grow  familiar  with  the  "  styles  "  of  our  great  illustrators, 
and  have  wondered  why  you  have  not  asked  for  the  lists 
before. 

The  "R.  H.  S."  on  my  letter  stands  for  the  Rogers 
High  School  of  this  city,  and  the  numerals,  those  of 
the  present  third-year  class,  are  my  class  numerals. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  a  system  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  high  school.  Blank-books  are  made 
out  twice  a  year  for  each  of  the  four  classes,  with  a  page 
for  each  member  of  the  class.  In  these  books  we  write 
the  names  of  the  books  we  read,  the  author's  name,  and 
where  we  got  the  book,  whether  from  home  or  public 
libraries  or  from  a  friend.  In  this  way  the  teachers 
know  something  about  our  reading,  and  incidentally,  I 
suppose,  something  about  what  kind  of  girls  and  boys 
we  are.  Wishing  great  success  to  .St.  Nicholas, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  May  Barker 
(age  i6). 


A  FATHER'S  Here  is  an  extract  from 

letter.  ^    letter   of    advice    to    an 

eleven-year-old  daughter : 

Los  Angeles. 

My  dear  Daughter  :  .  .  .  There  are  two  or  three 
things  about  reading  that  you  have  perhaps  never 
thought  of,  but  which  you  are  advanced  enough  to 
appreciate. 

The  first  object  of  reading  is  the  getting  of  informa- 
tion. You  learn  the  facts  of  history  and  the  facts. about 
people  and  places  which  you  have  never  seen.  You 
also  rea<l  novels  partly  for  information  about  people, 
their  feelings,  their  motives  for  doing  things,  and  what 
they  do  in  circumstances  that  you  have  never  been  in. 
These  readings  educate  you  concerning  men  and  women 
as  you  will  meet  them  in  the  world.  You  will  see  that 
it  is  important  that  you  read  only  good  novels  which 
give  you  true  pictures  of  true  men  and  women.  The 
millions  of  novels  that  are  called  "  trash  "  are  trash  be- 
cause the  authors  were  not  great  enough  themselves  to 
understand  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Not  know, 
ing  it,  they  cannot  tell  about  it. 

.•\nothcr  reason  for  reading  is  the  learning  of  language. 
When  you  read  the  work  of  a  great  author  you  have 
before  you  and  going  through  your  brain  the  expression 
of  ideas  in  the  best  and  most  accurate  form.  You  can- 
not read  such  a  book  without  learning  something. 
Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  the  impression  which  his 
language  has  made  upon  your  brain  will  have  its  effect 
ever  after  upon  your  own  use  of  language.  The  more 
slowly  and  carefully  you  read  a  book  the  deeper  is  the 
impression  upon  your  brain  and  the  greater  its  influence 


upon  you. 


G.  H.  F. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


Lymington,  Hants,  England. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  There  are  eight  of  us,  so  ihat 
there  is  always  a  great  rush  for  the  St.  Nicholas 
every  month,  and  the  one  who  gets  you  first  generally 
reads  the  serial  tales  and  a  few  of  the  others  before  he 
puts  y<iu  down. 

Lymington  is  a  very  old  town,  and  there  was  most 
likely  a  British  village'  on  its  site  before  the  Romans 
occupied  liritain. 

Lymington  is  only  four  miles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  lias  a  regular  steam-packet  service  with  Yarmouth, 
YoUand  liay,  and  Alum  Bay.  1  have  been  to  al!  three. 
Alum  Bay  is  noted  for  its  colored  sands,  chalk  clilTs,  and 
view  of  tile  Needles.  I  have  also  been  to  Freshwater, 
Cowes,  and  Carisbrook.  where  there  is  the  famous  castle, 
which  of  course  we  visited ;  also  several  little  villages 
between  there  and  Yarmouth. 

The  New  Forest  is  not  so  very  far  from  Lymington, 
and  though  not  like  an  .\merican  forest,  is  very  lovely 
and  quite  woody  round  Lyndhurst  and  Rufus's  Stone, 
where  the  trees  are  really  magnificent,  especially  the 
oak.  We  sometimes  go  for  paper-chase,  which  we  enjoy 
very  much,  especially  when  the  hares  lead  us  across 
moor  and  forest  land. 

We  very  often  see  the  big  transatlantic  steamers 
going  up  and  down  the  Solent,  and  one  day  when  my 
father  and  mother  were  in  the  little  river  steamboat  which 
goes  from  Lymington  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  got  right 
behind  the  "  St.  Paul  "  and  were  finely  rocked  about. 

There  is  no  public  bridge  over  the  river  which  Lym- 
ington is  on  till  two  miles  farther  up,  the  one  at  Lyming- 
ton being  a  toll-bridge. 

Lymington,  being  such  an  old  town,  has  an  immense 
lot  of  rats,  which  come  up  from  the  river  through  the 
old  drains,  so  that  it  is  of^  little  use  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  one  place  alone. 

Hoping  you  will  print  my  letter, 
I  remain. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Geoffrey  Lemmon. 


Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  think  some  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  hear  a  little  about  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  I  could  write  pages,  but  I  don't  want  to  fill 
the  Letter-box. 

Sydney  looked  beautiful  on  the  Commonwealth  night. 
It  was  all  like  day  with  the  electric  lights.  Right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  general  post-office  and  town  hall  was  no- 
thing but  lights  ;  but  the  Lands  Office,  "  Star  "  office,  and 
Sydney  railway  station  were  the  prettiest  of  them  all. 
There  were  a  beautiful  lot  of  arches  all  along  the  line  of 
the  procession.  The  Wool  .\rchwasthe  best;  ithadwritten 
on  it :  "  Welcome  to  the  land  of  the  Golden  Fleece."  The 
American,  Wheat,  Canadian,  French,  German,  and  Coal 
arches  were  very  pretty.  But  some  people  were  pulling 
little  bits  of  coal  out  of  the  Coal  .\rch  for  curiosity,  and 
the  sillies  pulled  away  such  a  lot  that  it  came  down  and 
nearly  killed  some  people.  The  procession  was  a  very 
long  one;  it  was  all  right;  a  thousand  Imperial  men  came 
out  from  England  to  march  in  it,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  under  six  feet.  A  lot  of  them  did  n't  want  to  go 
back  to  England,  they  liked  .\ustralia  so  much  ;  and  some 
did  run  away.  Father  built  a  stand,  so  we  had  a  grand 
view  of  the  procession.     That  night  we  went  all  round 


town  on  the  top  of  a  bus, and  it  was  great;  the  horses 
could  scarcely  move  through  the  streets  for  the  mass  of 
people.  There  were  more  people  in  Sydney  during  the 
Commonwealth  festivities  (which  lasted  a  week)  than 
ever  there  has  lieen  before.  A  few  nights  afterward  was 
the  firework  illuminations  on  the  harbor;  all  the  men-of- 
war  were  lit  up,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  a  laft  moored  out 
in  the  harbor,  which  they  sent  the  fireworks  off;  it  was 
very  pretty.  They  have  n't  chosen  the  federal  capital 
yet;  they  are  thinking  of  having  it  up  our  way, at  Yass. 
I  hope  it  is  n't,  because  we  have  a  station  up  there  and 
we  shall  have  to  sell  it. 

I  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  for  nearly  three  years  and 
I  like  it  very  much.     "  The  Sole  Survivors,"  by  Henty, 
was  a   great  story.     Well,  having  told  your  readers  a 
little  about  the  Commonwealth,  I  will  end. 
I  remain,  your  interested  reader, 

Douglas  M.  Tekrv  (age  14). 


Cairo. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  summer  we  went  to  live 
at  Fleming,  which  is  a  seaside  resort  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  by  train  from  Alexandria;  there  mama  took  a 
large  house  standing  in  a  splendid  garden. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  before  we  left,  we  were  all 
awakened  by  a  loud  chirping  in  the  hall  upstairs,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  dressed  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  a  bird  which  was  in  the  skylight;  as  I 
stopped  to  look  at  it  I  saw  another  bird  knocking  with 
its  beak  against  the  glass  of  the  skylight  from  outside ; 
then  it  flew  away  and  came  through  an  open  window 
to  join  its  companion.  Very  soon,  however,  it  flew 
away  a  little  distance,  then  came  back  quite  close  to  the 
other,  and  then  flew  away  again  ;  it  was  clear  to  see  that 
it  wanted  to  show  its  friend  the  way  to  go  out.  The 
friend,  however,  did  not  go  out;  and  every  morning  until 
we  left,  the  other  one  came  and  knocked  with  its  bill 
against  the  skylight,  then  came  in,  went  close  to  its 
friend,  and  flew  away  for  about  four  or  five  times. 

I  hope  you  will  put  this  letter  in  your  paper,  for  I  am 
sure  your  readers  will  laugh  to  see  what  a  dense  little 
birdie  it  was. 

Yours  truly,  Marie  Harari. 


Vevey  la  Tour,  Switzerland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
a  trip  that  I  took  in  the  mountains.  Monday  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  we  started  from  here  and  arrived  at  Les 
Avants  at  four  o'clock.  There  we  bought  our  provi- 
sions and  started  for  the  Col  de  Jaman,  where  there  were 
two  chalets.  As  there  was  no  time  to  go  up  the  Dent 
de  Janian  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  cha- 
lets. The  cow-herd  let  us  spend  the  night  in  his  chalet, 
and  made  us  a  big  fire  to  warm  ourselves  by,  as  it  was 
rather  cool,  and  gave  us  some  covers  for  the  night.  We 
slept  on  the  hay,  but  could  not  go  to  sleep  very  soon, 
because  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows,  fifty 
under  us  and  seventy  outdoors,  ringing  their  bells  all 
night  long.  There  were  some  cows  that  had  a  fight. 
The  next  morning  it  rained  so  that  we  did  not  have  a 
very  nice  walk,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  cleared  off.  We 
went  to  the  Rochers  de  Naye  and  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  We  arrived  at  Vevey  at 
six  o'clock.     Your  loving  reader, 

Eleanor  Dashiell  (age  12,1. 
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  IN   THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 


,  Sailing.    1.  Fac-similc.    3.  In-ability. 
-is.     6.   Nick-nanic.     7.  Gor-gel. 

Raven.     3.    Avert.     4.    Terse. 


Divided  Words.    Fishing 

3.  Sat-in.    4.   Ho-Iily.    5.  IT 
Word-square,     i.    Grate. 

5.   Enter. 
Lost  Letiers.     Socrates,     i.  Po-s-ts.    2.  Ho-o-ps.    3.  Vi-c-cs. 

4.  Ho-r-sc.     5.  Be-a-ds.     6.  Pc-t-er.     7.  B-e-t.     8    Pa-s-te. 
iNSERTtON^.      Michaelmas.      1.     Le-m-on.      2.     Pa-i-ns.     3.  Vi- 
c-cs.    4.  Ac-h-es.    s.  Sp-a-in.    6.  Ch-c-at.     7.  So-l-ar.    8.  Ho-m-es. 
9.  St-a-ir.     10.  Ba-s-al. 

Illustrated  Zigzag.  Hawthorne,  i.  Horse.  2.  Banjo.  3. 
Newel.    4.  Slate.    5.  Sloth.   6.  Lemon.    7.  Purse.    8.  .AnviL    9.  Eagle. 

D(ii;ble  Diagonal  September,  goldenrod.  i.  Surprised,  a. 
Detractor.  3.  Empowered.  4.  Hottentot.  5.  Fifteenth.  6.  Mis- 
demean.     7.  Illegible.     8.  Committee.    9.  Gunpowder. 


Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  September;  finals,  partridge ;  from  x 
to  13,  Grace  Darling.  Cross-words;  i.  Saloop.  2.  Enigma.  3. 
Powder.  4.  TurboL  5.  Eraser.  6.  Aterani.  7.  Booted.  8.  Eye- 
ing.    9.  Recede. 

SiNCfLAK  and  Plural.  1.  Paw,  pause.  3.  Day,  daze.  3. 
Flee,  fleas.  4.  Caw,  cause.  5.  Poc,  pose.  6.  I,  eyes.  7.  Quart, 
quartz.     8.  Gay,  gaze. 

Star  Puzzle.  From  i  to  2,  tail ;  i  to  3,  tied ;  2  to  3,  load :  4  to 
5,  rain ;  4  to  6,  riot ;  5  to  6,  neat. 

Diagonal.  Autumn,  i.  Abound.  2.  Outfit.  3.  Nutmeg.  4. 
August.     5.  Encamp.     6.   Margin. 

Concealed  Central  Acrostic.  Equinoctial,  i.  Omens,  a. 
Pique.  3.  Douse.  4.  Thigh.  5.  Monad.  6.  Atone.  7.  Ricks. 
8.   Inter.     9.   Aside,     ic.  Stare.     11.  Malay. 


To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  isth   of  each   monlh,    and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle  box,  care  of  The  Centurv  Co.,  33  East   Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

AN'iWERs  to   all  the   Puzzles   in  the  July  Nu.mbkr  were  received,  before  July  rsth,  from  Joe  Carlada  —  George  Putnam,  Jr. 

—  Florence  and  Edna  —  "Johnny  Bear  "  —  "  Chuck  "  —  .Mary  E.  Miller  —  "  AUil  and  Adi "  —  Eleanor  R.  McClees  —  Elsie  W.  Dignan  — 
Helen  Trcdway  —  Gladys  Burgess. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Nu.mber  were  received,  before  July  15th,  from  E.  Rushton,  i— A.  Halsey,  1  —  E.  C.  Andrews,  t 

—  G.  Sturgis,  I  — E.  H.  Stevens,  i  —  E.  Gandere,  1  —  E.  Luster,  i  —"Ruth,"  Bcrnc,  Ind.,  i  — L.  Ilgen,  i —  G.  Thompson,  i  — C.Glas- 
gow, 1  —  E.  H.  Johnston,  i  —  G.  E.  Sanford,  i  —  Edith  Leonorc  Kaskel,  4  —  F  Bjorklund,  i  —  H.  Schreudcr,  i  —  M.  Kciper,  i  —  J.  R. 
Reed,  1  — A.  C.  Stauber,  i  — R.  Turner,  1  — M.  E.  Winslow,  i  —  F.  E.  Mallory,  i  — .M    G.  Runkle,  i  — A.  Russell,   i  —  L.  Benjamin,  1 

—  M.  C.  Young,  I— C.  L.  Cohn,  i  —  G.  H.  Robinson,  i— C.  S.  Hanks.  1  — M.  Kretsinger.  1  —  Dorothy  L.  Evans,  2  — Philip  B. 
Schnur,  4  — P.  Green,  i  —  K.  M.  Lewis,  1  —  P.  J.  Cisey,  I  —  E.  K.  Moloney,  i  —William  \V  Bloss,  4  —  E.  P.  Ue,  i  —  Ycvrah,  Laup 
and  Co.,  5— Laura  K.Jones,  3  —  Beryl  Hawkes,  3— M.  Ford,  i— W.  S  W.  Kcw,  1  — M.  Trnedon,  i  — D.  Fisk,  i  —  F.  R.  AbbotI,  i  — 
Evelyn  G.  I'aich,  4— B.  Hogeland,  i  —  Ameli.i  S.  Ferguson,  4— D.  L.  Smiili,  1— Clement  S.  Rutter,  4 —Margaret  C.  Wilby,  3  — F. 
Kerr,  i  —J.  Weil,  1  —  Horace  Stewart,  3  -J.  E.  Fahs,  i  — S.  G.  Jones,  i  —  L.  Darr,  i  —  Bertha  B.  Jaiiney,  5—  H.  Ellis,  i  —  K.  Plant, 
1  —  W.  Austin,  I  —  Wilmot  S.  Close,  3 —  "  Pickwick  Club,"  i  —  A.  E.  Joseph,  i  —  W.  Cheek,  i  —  Marguerite  Wilmar,  5. 


TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  iriply  beheatJed, 
the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  a  time  which 
children  look  forward  to. 

I.  Triply  behead  to  fade  and  leave  a  pronoun.  2. 
Triply  behead  an  assembly  having  the  highest  legislative 
pou  er  and  leave  consumed.  3.  Triply  behead  a  hammer 
and  leave  to  allow.  4.  Triply  behead  a  small  and  mean 
bed  and  leave  rents.  5.  Triply  behead  a  nobleman  and 
leave  a  preposition.  6.  Triply  behead  the  most  slug- 
gish and  leave  a  point  of  the  compass.  7.  Triply  be- 
head impoliie  antl  leave  a  letter  from  Maine.  8.  Triply 
behead  a  rope  and  leave  a  letter  from  New  Hampshire. 
9.  Triply  behead  fervent  and  leave  a  retreat. 

OLIVER   SPAULDI.NG. 

CONCEALED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

OciOBER  is  the  auspicious  time 
To  find  the  secret  in  this  rhyme. 

Cross-words. 

1.  I  '11  drop  a  hint  to  brace  your  mind 
In  case  this  puzzle  seems  too  blind.   , 

2.  The  clue  may  be  (you  know  it  well) 
Within  a  gluttonous  hermit's  cell. 


3.  Perhaps  in  covert  hanging  high 

'T  will  hide  a  season  from  your  eye. 

4.  It  seems  as  old  (so  Jack  believes) 
As  shiny  stars  on  frosty  eves. 

5.  He  laughs  at  inane  jokes  with  tears 
When  he  salutes  its  crown  of  years. 

6.  But  those  who  search  its  safe  retreat 
Can  always  find  it  young  and  sweet. 

7.  Vet  don't  step  rudely  on  it,  lest 

A  stinging  pain  must  be  confessed. 
S.   Now  if  the  clue  you  still  pursue, 

Don't  say  "I  can't  "  —  "I can  "  will  do. 

A.NNA   M.  PRATT. 

PROGRESSIVE  NUMERICAL   E.MG.MAS. 

1.  He  looked  at  his  1-2-3-4-5  without  a  6-7-8-9,  .ind 
then  turned  back  without  giving  the  sentinel  the  1-2-3- 
4.5-6-7-8-9. 

2.  The  men  who  do  not  take  active  part  in  the  1-2-3 
should  not  4-5-6-7  about  defeats  until  their  actions  1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7  success. 

3.  In  this  land  one  can  1-2-3-4-5  his  thoughts  6-7-89 
frequenllv,  but  he  should  not  push  his  liberty  to  the 
1.2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9. 

4.  It  is  a  commendable  I-2-3-4-5  in  a  boy  6-7  girl  to 
scorn  a  1-2-3-4-5-6-7.  HERBERT  I.  PRIESTI.EV. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


ACROSTIC. 

I.  The  emblem  of  peace.  2.  The  national  flower  of 
Japan.  3.  The  flower  that  once  made  a  great  stir  in 
Holland.  4.  A  delicious  tropical  fruit.  5.  A  fruit  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.  6.  A  flower  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  7.  The  national  flower  of 
England. 

\Vhen  the  above  names  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  pleasant  time. 

MARGERY  QUIGLEV  (League  Member). 

ILLUSTRATED    PRIMAL  ACROSTIC. 


When  the  ten  objects  in  the  above  illlustration  have 
been  rightly  guessed  and  the  names  written  one  below* 
another  in  the  order  given,  the  initial  letters  will   spell 
the  name  of  one  of  the  United  States  whose  name  is 
hinted  at  in  the  picture. 

DOUBLE   nEH£ADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS. 

(GolJ  Bad^f,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
Wh  K.N  the  following  words  have  been  doubly  beheaded 
and  doubly  curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  remaining   words 
will  spell  an  autumn  pleasure. 

I.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  to  give  up,  and 
leave  a  part  of  speech.  2.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly 
curtail  joined  again,  and  leave  a  single  thing.  3.  Doubly 
behead  and  doubly  curtail  premature,  and  leave  "  the 
stuff  that    life   is  made  of."      4.    Doubly  behead   and 


doubly  curtail  appointed  for  a  particular  service,  am 
leave  part  of  a  cat.  5.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  cur- 
tail more  attenuated,  and  leave  a  public  house.  6.  Dou- 
bly behead  and  doubly  curtail  respected,  and  leave  a 
conjunction.  7.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail 
those  who  inherit,  and  leave  a  movable  opening  in  a 
fence.  vera  a.  fukslein. 

CONCEALED   ACROSTIC. 

{Gold  Badge,  St.  Nictiolas  League  Competition) 

One  word  is  concealed  in  each  line.  When  these 
twelve  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  initial  letters,  reading  downward,  and 
the  middle  row  of  letters,  reading  do\vnward,  will  each 
spell  two  words  used  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem  entitled 
"  Autumn." 

On  a  weary  nag  a  bleeding  knight 
With  plumes  all  soiled  in  fray  and  fight  — 
Weil  may  we  laud  such  deeds  as  his  — 
Is  riding  in  a  cloud  of  dust  ;   yon  hilltop  reach  this  night 
he  must. 

His  helmet  here  does  shine  ami  beam  ; 
Upon  his  rein  eight  jewels  gleam — 

Gems  treasured  up  from  infancy. 
He  holds  an  azure  galingale  that  bloomed  within  a  shady 

dale. 
.-\  fearful  lethargy  comes  on ; 
All  pride,  all  vanity,  is  gone. 

The  knight  will  thankful  be  for  rest — 
He  feels  a  fervid  fever  now,  but  soon  will  be  at  peace,  I 
trow.  EUGENIE    STERLING. 

DOUBLE    BEHEADING.S. 

{SilTcr  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  doubly  be- 
headed, the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  a 
fall  vegetable. 

I.  Doubly  behead  evident  and  leave  a  near  relntive. 
2.  Doubly  behead  rare  and  leave  ordinal  y.  3.  Doubly 
behe.ad  crude  and  leave  completed.  4.  Doubly  behead 
to  deteriorate  and  leave  two.  5.  Doubly  behead  prelor- 
ence  .and  leave  a  ruler.  6.  Doubly  behead  to  stop  and 
leave  a  pronoun.  7.  Doubly  behead  irregular  and  leave 
natural.  LENA  WOODS. 

WORD-SgUARES. 

I,'  I.  A  FLAT,  circular  plate.  2.  A  useful  metal.  3.  A 
certain  quantity.     4.   Apprehended  clearly. 

II.  I.  A  tropical  fruit.  2.  .'\ffirin.  3.  Sound.  4.  A 
jug.  V.  DOWDELL  AND  K.  WYCKOFF 

(League  Members). 

BEHEADINGS   AND   CURTAILINGS. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  doubly  beheaded 
and  triply  curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words 
will  spell  an  autumn  flower. 

I.  Doubly  behead  and  triply  curtail  one  who  manages 
an  engine,  and  leave  a  machine  for  separating  the  seeds 
from  cotton.  2.  Doubly  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  pub- 
lic walk,  and  leave  an  augury.  3.  Doublv  behead  and 
triply  curtail  one  of  the  United  States,  and  leave  a  con- 
trolling regulation.  4.  Doubly  behead  and  triply  curtail 
common,  and  leave  clamor.  5.  Doubly  behead  and 
triply  curtail  earnest  advice,  and  leave  every.  6.  Doubly 
behead  and  triply  curtail  to  dignify,  and  le.ave  a  denial. 
7.  Doubly  behead  and  triply  curtail  noon,  and  leave  to 
clear.  8.  Doubly  behead  and  triply  curtail  scentless, 
and  leave  perfume.  9.  Doubly  behead  anil  triply  cur- 
tail the  plural  of  a  word  meaning  "  my  lady,"  and  leave 
a  river  of  Russia. 

DON  \v.   PITTMAN  (League  Member). 
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